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TO 


HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 

WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 



SIRE, 

Youe. Majesty lias graciously sanctioued the 
piesentation .of the Second Volume of the Annals of 
Rajpootana to the Public under the auspices of Your 
Majesty’s name. 

In completing this work, it has been my endeavour to 
draw a faithful picture of States, the ruling principle of 
which is the paternity of the Sovereign. That this patri- 
archal form is the best suited to the genius of the people, 
may be presumed from its durability, which war, famine, 
and anarchy have failed to destroy. The throne has ^ways 
been the watch-woid and raUying-pomt of the Rajpoots. 
My prayer is, that it may continue so, and that neithei the 
Jove of conquest, nor false views of policy, may tempt us to 
subvert the independence of these States, some of which 
have braved the storms of more than ten centuries. 

It will not, I trust, be deemed presumptuous in the 
Annalist of these gallant and long-oppressed races thus to 
solicit for them a full measure of Your Majesty’s gracious 
patronage , in return for which, the Rajpoots, making Your 
Majesty’s enemies their own, would glory in assuming the 
* saffron robe,’ emblematic of death or victory, under the 
banner of that chivalry of which Your Majesty is the head. 

That Your Majesty’s throne may ever be surrounded by 
chiefs who will act up to the principles of fealty maintained 
at all hazards by the Rajpoot, is the heartfelt aspiration of, 

SIRE, 

Your Majesty’s 

Devoted subject and servant, 

JAMES TOD. 
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In placing before the Public the concluding volume of the 
Annals of Rajpootana, I have fulfilled ■what I considered 
to be sacred obligation to the races amongst whom I have 
passed the better portion of my hfe ; and although no man 
can more highly appreciate public approbation, I am far 
less eager to court that approbation, than to awaken a 
sympathy for the objects of my work, the interesting people 
of Rajpootana. 

I need add nothing to what was urged in the Introduc- 
■tion to the First Volume on the subject of Indian History ; 
and tiust that, however slight the analogy between the 
chronicles of the Hindus and those of Europe, as historical 
works, they will serve to banish the reproach, which India 
has so long laboured under, of possessing no records of past 
events * my only fear now is, that they may be thought 
redundant. 

I think I may confidently affirm, that whoever, without 
being alarmed at their bulk, has the patience attentively to 
peruse these Annals, cannot fail to become well acquainted 
with aU the peculiar features of Hindu Society, and will be 
enabled to tiace the foundation and progress of each state 
in Rajpootana, as well as to foim a just notion of the 
character of a people, upon whom, at a future period, our 
eicistence in India may depend. 

Whatever novelty the enquiier into the origin of nations 
■ may find in these pages, I am ambitious to claim for them 
a higher title than a mass of mere archaeological data ^ To 
see humanity under every aspect, and to observe the influ- 
ence of different creeds upon man in his social capacity. 
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must ever be one of the highest sources of mental enjoy- 
ment ; and I may hope that the personal qualities heiein 
delineated, will allow the labourer in this vast field of phi- 
losophy to enlarge his sphere of acquaintance with human 
varieties. In the present circumstances of our alliance with 
these states, every trait of national character, and even 
every traditional incident, which, by leading us to under- 
stand and respect their peculiarities, may enable us to 
secure their friendship and esteem, become of infinite 
importance. The more we study their history, the better 
shall we comprehend the causes of their international quar- 
rels, the origin of their tributary engagements, the secret 
principles of their mutual repulsion, and the sources of their 
strength and their weakness as an aggregate body : without 
vvhioh knowledge it is impossible we can arbitiate with jus- 
tice in their national disputes ; and, as respects ourselves, 
we may convert a means of defence into a souice of bitter 
hostility. 


It has been my aim to diversify as much as pos'rible tho 
details of this volume. In the Annals of Marwar, I have 
traced the conquest and peopling of an immense region by 
a handful of strangers, and have dwelt, perhaps^ with, 
tedious minuteness on the long reign of Eaja Ajit Smg and 
the thirty years^ war, to shew what the energy of one of 
these petty states, impelled by a sense of oppression, 
etteoted against the colossal power of its enemies. It is a 
portion of their history which should be deeply studied by 
those who have succeeded to the paramount power : for 
Arun^z^b had less reason to distrust the stability of his 

limour . The resources of Marwar weie reduced to os low 
an ebb at the oloee of Aranga^Ve reign, a^tW are S Z 

surmount all^its difficul- 
ties, and bnng armies into the field that annihilated X 
forces of .the empire. Let us not, then, mistake the sunine 
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laces west of the Indus, or Indo-Scythia , and although they 
will but slightly interest -the general reader, the antiquaiy 
may find m them many new topics for inveskgation, as well 
as“ in the Sketch of the Deseit, which has preserved the 

relics of names that once promised immortality. 

#* 

The patriarchal simplicity of the Jit communities, upon 
whose ruins the state of Bikanei was founded, affords a 
pictm’e, however impel feet, of petty republics, — a, form of 
government little known to eastern despotism, and proving 
the tenacity of the ancient Gete’s attachment to liberty. 

Ambdr, and its scion Shekhavati, possess a still greater 
interest from their contiguity to our fiontier. A multitude * 
of singular privileges is attached to the Shekhavati federa- 
tion, which it behoves the paramount powei thoroughly to 
understand, lest it should be led by false views to pursue a 
pphey detrimental to them as well as to oui selves To this 
extensive commumty belong the Laikhams, so utterly 
unknown to us,- that a lecent internal tumult of that tribe 
was at first mistaken for an irruption of our old enemies, 
the Pmdarrls. ' v 

Harouti may claim our regard fiom the high beating of 
its gallant race, the Haras ; and the singular chaiactei of 
the individual with whose biography its history closes, and 
which cannot fail to impart juster notions of the genius 
of Asiatics. 

So much for the matter of this volume — with regard to 
the manner, as the Hajpoots abhor all pleas ad misericoT- 
dicm, so likewise does theD.” annalist, who begs to repeat, 
in order to deprecate a standard of criticism mapplicable to 
this performance, that it professes not to be constructed on 
exact histoxical principles . Non histoo'ia, sed 'partioulcB his- 
toncc. 

In conclusion, I adopt the peroration of the ingenuous, 
pious, and liberal Abulfazil, when completing his History 
of the Provinces of India “ Praise be unto God, that by 
the assistance of his Divine giace, I have completed the 
History of the Rajpoots. The account cost me a gieat deal 
of tiouble in collecting, and I found such difficulty in ascer- 
taining dates, and in leconciling the contiadictions in the 
several histories of the Princes of Rajpootana, that I had 
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nearly resolved to relinquish the task altogether : but who « 
can resist the decrees of Fate? I trust that those, who 
have been able to obtain better information, will not dwell 
upon my errors ; but that upon the whole I may meet 
with appiobation.” 

York Placet Portman Square, 

March lOth, 1832. 
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' cha.pter“l » , 

rigin o£ th4 state of Bikaner.— Beeka, the founder —Condition of the 
aboriginal Jits or Getes. — The number and extensive diffusion of this 
iScytmci ace, still a majority of the peasantry in Western Hajpootana^ 
anti perhaps in Northern India. — ^Their pursuits pastoral, their govern' 
m^t patriarchal, then religion of a mixed kind — List of the Jit can' 
toi is of Bikaner at the irruption of Beeka — Causes of the success of 
Be ika. — ^yoluntary surrendei of the supremacy of the Jit elders to 

Bekka. ^ConditionB/ — Gharaateiiatio ui the Gtetio people throughout 

In ffiia — Proofs. — ^Invasion of the Johyas by Beeka and his Jit sub- 
jecfts. — Account of the Johyas. — Conquered by Beeka— He -wrests 
Bhffl^orefrom the Bhattis, and founds Bikaner, -the capital, A D. 1489. — 
Bum uncle Kandul makes conquests to the north. — Death of Beeka. — ^His ^ 
soeI Noonkurn succeeds -*-Makea conquests from the Bhattis — His son 
Jaejt succeeds. — ^Enlaiges the' power of Bikandr. — ^Bad Sing succeeds. — 
Th fe Jits of Bikaner Jose their libei ties. — The state rises to importance.-^ 
Bsjg Smg’s connexion with Akbdr —His honours and power. — The Joh- 
yah revolt and are exterminated. — Traditions of Alexander the Great 
amongst the ruins of the Johyas. — Bxammed. — ^ThePooniah Jits van-. 


tAroublesohm succeeds. — Quells a re* i 

rfuccfeeded by his grandson Kdrmn, w ®s5-oon Sme sncceeda —He is 
,4rho leaves Jessulmdr — Bedrfisses the wi^°®P Ding succeeas Jleis. | 

^^tfrrun dies -Succeeded by Ldkhur Sdn^^fl^dBaj Sing succeed 
bV hS ton Pobnpal, y<fbo is dethron\Ot^ey,jho u^s^ps the , 

“ jMndson, Baning-deo, establishes himself at ^ 

?^he dep-’-’ ;= ond winndtfs —The nanT-npr " 

affords 

Alla*o*d - ^ 

and Mooltan.— The king determines to invade Je8sulm6r-^.^jj,«f'= 

Bis sons prepaie for the storm -=-5essulmfer invested —Pirst as§?*, 

;; repulsed.— The Bhattis keep an army in the field.— Kawul JaeiP“® 
dies.— The sie^e continues.- Singular friendship between his soir 
Euttnn and one 'of the besieging general8.-^Moolra] succeeds — Generalf 
Assault —Again defeated — Garrison reduced to great extremity — Coun- 
cil of war —Determination to perform the salfa — Generous conduct of 
the-Mahomedan fiiend 6£ Buttun to his sons —Final assault —Kawul 
Moolraj and Ruttnn and their chief km fall in battle — Jessulmdr taken, 

I dismantled, aud abandoned,...' 

i " CHAPTER IT. 

the Rahtores of Mehwo settle amidst the ruin^of Jessulmdr— Driven oi^ 
i' by the Bhatti ohieffain Doodoo, who is' elected Ra-wul —He cames on 
the stud of JPeeroz Shah — Seoofid storm dnd saJea of J essulmer —Doodoo 
slam -Mogul inval-hd 

liberty.-r-RawulGttion^f the-?.a’>-Nuggar^j,^a^’f°“2leraii.^^- if 
Disclosure of t»fioban Baj — Water — ■Productioils-'— lufiabiteuts — i 
Lujffl,and Bhils, — ^Pitbils — ^T’huls of Dhdt and Omursoomra — ^Deptii^oL'^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

The vanens clymoiis of 2Iarioar — Aulhoyittcs foi Us eaihj histouj — Yah 
genealogical “ioll — The Rahlotei ace, who inhabit it, d<!secndcdfiomtheYavan 
hings of Paihpooi — Second i oil — Nayn Pdl — His dale — Congtieis Oanouj 
— Uhhly of Itajpool genealogies — The Stiiya Piahas, oi poetic chi omcle of 
the laid JCitintdhan — The Uaj Poopae Ahhcdt, oi ehi omcle of Ajit Sing's 
viiiioiity and leigii — The Bcejtj Fnlas — The Khcdt, a biogi aphtcal h eahse 
— Olhei sources — The Yavaiias and Aswas, or Indo-Scijihic tubes — The 
thirteen Itahfoic families, bcaiing the epithet GaiiuVhuj —UajaJeichund, Ling 
of Canoitj — The eitent and splendoui of that state before the Mahomedan con- 
quest of India — Ills immense ai ray —Title of Mandalica, — Divine honoui s 
paid to him — Pite of Soenaii iindei taLeii by Jeichund — Its failuie and con- 
sequences — State of India at that peiiod. — Thcfoui gieat Hindu inonai clues 
— Dchlt — Oanouj — Meiear — Anhulwaiia — Shahiidin, Ling of Goi, invades 
India — Ovei comes the OhohanLing of Dehli — AtlacLs Canoiij — Destiuction 
of that monarchy after seven ccntui dui ation. — Death of Jeichund — Date 

of this event 

Marwar is a coiruption of Maioo-wdr, classically MaioosVhah or 
MaroosVhan, ‘the region of death ^ It is also called Maioo-desa, 
whence the unintelligible MaicUsoi the early Alahomedan writeis 
Thobaids frequently stylo it MonVhin, which is synonimous witb 
Maioo-desa, or, when it suits thou ihyino, simply Maioo. Though 
now restricted to the country subject to tho Rahtore i ace, its ancient 
and appropriate application compichcndcd tho entire ‘ desart,^ from 
the Sutlej to the ocean. 

A concise genealogical sketch of tho Rahtore vuleis of Marwar has 
alieady been given , we shall therefoie briefly pass over those times 
‘when a genealogical tiee would strike root in any soil,’ when the 
ambition of the Rahtores, whose branches ftac^hctij spiead rapidly# 
ovei ‘ the legion of death f -was easily gratified with asolai pedigiee 
As it 18 desiiablc, howeier, to recoid their own opinions legavdmg 
their origin, wo shall make oxtiacts fioni the chronicles (heieafter 
enumerated), instead of fusing the whole into one mass, as in the 
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Annals of Mewav. The reader will occasionally bo piesentcd with 
simple tianslations of whatever is most interesting in the Eahtore 
records. 

Let us begin with a statement of the author’s authoiiti os, first, a 
genealogical roll of the Eah tores, furuishedby a Yati, or Jain piiest, 
from the temple of lifadolnye * This roll is abont fifty feet in length, 
commencing, as usual, with a theogony, followed by the production 
of the ^ first Rahtore from the spine f-iahtj of Indra,’ the nominal 
father being " Yavanaswa, pimce of Parbpoor ’’ Of the topoginphy 
of Parbpoor, the Rahtores have no other notion than that it was in 
the north, but in the declared lace of then progenitor, a Yaian 
prince, of the Aswa or Asi tribe,t we have a pi oof of tho Scythic 
origin of tbs Rajpoot family 

The chronicle proceeds with the foundation of Kanya-cubja,:|: 
or Canouj, and the origin of Oama-dhwaja,§ [vulgb Camd’hnj), the 
titular appellation of its princes, and concludes with tho thirteen 
great sac’ha, or ramifications of the Rahtores, and their Golra- 
achmya, or genealogical cieed (| 

Anothei roll, of considerable antiquity, commences in tho fabulous 
age, with a long string of names, without facts, its sole value con- 
sists in the esteem in which the tribe bolds it We may omit all 
that precedes RTayn Pdl, who, in the year S 526 (A.D 4705f), con- 
queied Oanouj, slaying its monarch Ajipal, from which peiiod the 
race was termed Oanonjea Bahtore The genealogy pioceeds to 
Jeichund, the last monai'ch of Canonj, relates the emigiation of his 
nephew Sdoji, or Sevaji, and his establishment in the desarfc 
(Maioowa/i), with a handful of his brethren (a wreck of the mighty 
kingdom of Canouj) j and terminates with the death of Raja Jes- 
wunt Sing, in S 1735 (A D. 1679), describing every branch and 
scion, until we see them spreading over Maroo 

Genealogy ceases to be an uninteresting pursuit, when it enables 
us to mark the progress of animal vegetation, from the germ to the 
complete development of the tree, until the land is ovei shadowed 
with its branches ; and bare as is the chronicle to the morahst or 


^ An ancient town in Marwar 

t One o£ four tribes which overturned the Greek kingdom o£ Bacfcria 
The ancient Hindu cosmographera claim the Aswar as a grand branch of then* 
early family, and doubtless the Indo-Scytbic people, from the Oxns to the 
Ganges, weie one race 

t From 04bja (the spine) of the virgin (Kanya ) 

§ Gama-dimaja, ‘ the banner of Cnpid.’ 

11 QotamaGotra, Mmdwandani S&'clia,SooU&cMujd Gi»u, Gauiaph Agni, 

iitt'iX’tf jjSv^ 


^ It IS a smgiilar fact, that there is no available date beyond the fourth 
century for any of the great Rajpoot families, all of whom are brought from the 
north This was the period of one of the grand irruotious of the Getic laces 
from Central Asia, who established kingdoms in the Punjab and on the Indus 
Fal or Pah, the univeisal adjunct to every proper name, indicates the nastoiai 
lace of these invaders. ^ 
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historian, it exhibits to ^the observer of the poweis of the animal 
economy, data, which the annals of no othei people on earth can 
furnish In A D 1198, we see the thione of Jeichund ovei turned, 
his nephew, with a handful of retaineis, taking service with a petty 
chieftain in the Indian desart. In less than four centuiies, we find 
the descendants of these exiles of the Ganges occupying nearly the 
whole of the desart, having founded thiee capitals, studded the 
land with the castles of its feudahty, and bunging into the field fifty 
thousand men, eZ. bap ca h^td, ‘ the sons of one father,' to combat the 
emperor" of Dehh What a contiast does their unnoticed giowth 
present to that of the Islamite conqueiois of Oanou], of whom five 
dynasties passed away in ignorance of the renovated existence of the 
Bahtore, until the ambition of Shore Shah brought him into contact 
with the descendants of Seoji, whose valoui cansed him to exclaim 
“ he had nearly lost the crown of India for a handful of bailey," in 
allusion to the poverty of them land • 

What a sensation does it not excite, when we know that a senti- 
ment of kindled pervades every individual of this immense aflSihated 
body, who can point out, in the great tree, the branch of his origin, 
whilst not one is too remote from the main stem to forget its pristine 
connexion with it • The moral sympathies cieated by such a system 
pass unheeded by the chronicler, who must deem it futile to describe 
what all sensibly feel, and which renders his page, albeit little more 
than a stung of names, one of paramount inteiest to the ^ sons of 
Se6]i ' 

The third authority is Sooraj Ptahas {8v,rya P'ta'kasa), Gom~ 
posed by the bard Kurnidhan, during the reign and by command of 
Ba]a Abhye Sing This poetic history, comprised in 7,500 stanzas, 
was copied from the original manuscript, and sent to me by Baja 
Man, in the year 1820 * As usual, the kavya (bard) commences with 
the origin of all things, tracing the Bahtores from the cieation down 
to Soomitia, fiom whence is a blank until he recommences with the 
name of Oamd'huj, which appears to have been the title assumed by 
Nayn Pal, on his conquest of Oanouj. Although Kurnidhan must 
have taken his facts from the loyal lecords, they correspond very 
well with the roll from Nadolaye. The bard is, however, in a great 
huiiy to bring the founder of the Bahtores into Marwai, and slurs 
over the defeat and death of Jeichund Nor does he dwell long on 
his descendants, though he enumerates them all, and points out the 
leading events until he reaches the leign of Jeswunt Sing, grand- 
father of Abhye Sing, who commanded the bard to write the Sooiaj 

Pi akas " 

The next authoiity is the Paj JRoopac Ahliedt, or ' the royal 
relations' This woik commences with a shoit account of the 
Suiyavansa, from then cradle at Ajodia, then takes up Sddji's 
migration, and in the same stiain as the preceding work, rapidly 


* This manuscript is deposited m the library of" the Eoyal Asiatic Society 
[Voi H] lA 
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passes ovei all events until the death of Ra 3 a Jeswunt , hut it becomes 
a perfect chronicle of events during the minority of Ins successor 
Ajit, his eventful i eign, and that of Abhye Smg, to the conclusion of 
the war against Sirbolund Khan, viceioy of G-uzzerat. Thi owing 
aside the meagre histoiical intioduction, it is professedly a chronicle 
of the events from S 1735 (A D 1679), to S 17S7 (A.D 1734), the 
period to which the Sooraj PtaKas is bi ought down 


Apoition of th.Q Beejy Vulas, a. poem of 100,000 couplets, also 
fell into my hands it chieflj'' relates to the leign of the pi nice whose 
name it bears, Beejy Sing, the son of Bukht Sing It details the 
cml wais waged by Beejy Sing and his cousin Ram Sing (son of 
Abhye Sing), and the consequent introduction of the Main attas into 
Marwar 

From a biogiaphical work named simply Khedf, or * Story/ I 
obtained that portion which relates to the lives of Ra 3 a Oodi Sing, 
the fiiend of Akber , his son Ra 3 a 6 u 3 , and grandson Jeswunt Sing. 
These sketches exhibit in true colours the chaiactei of the Ralitoi^. 

Besides these, I caused to be diawn up by an intelligent man, who 
had passed his life in office at Jodpoor, a memoir of tianssctions 
from the death of A 3 it Sing, in A D 1629, down to the treaty with 
the Bnghsh government in A D 1818. The ancestois of the uanator 
had nlled offices of tiust in the state, and ho was a living chronicle 
both of the past and present 

From these souices, from conversations with the leigning soveieign, 
hiB nobles, his ambassadois, and subjects, materials were collected for 
this sketch of the Rahtoies, — ^barren, indeed, of events at fiist, bub 
redundant of them as we advance 


A genealogical table of the Rahtoies is added, shewing the grand 
offsets, whose descendants constitute the feudal f >01 age of the piesent 
ay A glance at this table will shew the claims of each house : and 
in Its present distracted condition, owing to civil bioils, will enable 

tr, mediate, when necessary, with impartiality, 
in the conflicting claims of the prince and his feudatories 

attempt to solve the question, whethei the Rahtoies 
are, or are not Sa^o^^c^-^(Mlsa, ^ Childien of the Sun:’ nor shall wo 
dispute either the birth or etymon of the first Eahtoie (fiora the 
laW or spine of Indra), or search in the noith for the kingdom S the 
nominal fathei , but be content to conclude that this celestial intei 

aes^Bded ofBudha aBdBlla {MeLuj Ilf TaWe 

on and beyond to Mna , ■^dTthT^caX%tcmds'&“rn^^ 
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This penod was fruitful in change to the old estabhshed dynasties 
of the Hindu continent, when numerous races of haihanans, mz , 
Huns, Paithians, and Gretes, had fixed colonies on her western and 
noithein frontiers.* * * § 

In S. 526 (A D 470), Nayn Pal obtained Oanouj, from which 
period the Rahtores assumed the title of Oamd^hu] His son was 
Pudarut,t his Poon]a, from whom sprung the thirteen gieat families, 
bearing the patronymic Oamd^hu], viz. 
f^lst — ^DhurmaBhumbo, his descendants styledDdnesta Gamd’hiy. 

— Bhanooda, who fought the Afghans at Kangra, and founded 
Abhipoor, hence the Ai/wpooio. Gamd’huj 
‘f 3d — ^Virachandra, who mairied the daughter of Hamira Ohohan, 
of Anhulpoor Pattun , he had fourteen sons, who emigrated to the 
Dekhan , his descendants called Kuppolia, Gamd’huj 

“ 4th. — ^Umrabee]y, who married the daughter of the Pramaia 
prince of Korahgurh on the Ganges j — slew 16,000 Piamaias, and 
took possession of Korah, whence the Kotah Gamd’hv^ J 
- '^6th. — Soo]un Binode, his descendants J%ihha%ia Gamd*huj 

tf dtli — Pndma, "who conquered Orissa, and also Bogilana, from 
Ra]a Te]mun Yadu. 

« 7tb — Aihar, who took Bengal from the Yadus ; hence A^hara 
Gamd’huj. 

8th. — Bardeo, his elder brother offeredhim in appanage Benares, 
and eighty-four toiraships , but he pieferied founding a city, which 
he called Paruk-poor § his descendants Paiuk Gamd’h'W) 

(f 9th — Oogra-Prebhoo, who made a pilgi image to the shrine of 
Hinglaz Chandel, || who, pleased with the seventy of his penance, 
caused a sword to ascend fiom the fountain, with which he con- 
quered the southern countries touching the ocean ^ his descendants 
Ohandaila Gamd^mj 

'^lOth — Mookta-Mun, who oonqueied possessions in the north 
from Bhdn Tuar his descendants ISeera Gamd’huf. 

"11th — Bhurut, at the age of sixty-one, conqueied Keneksir, 
under the northern hills, from Roodra-sen of the Birgoojur tribe : 
his descendants styled Bhureau Gamd’huj. 

"12th — Allunkul founded Khyioda; fought the Asuras (Moslems) 
on the banks of the Attok his descendants Kliyi odea Gamd’huj. 


* Oosmas Annals of Mewai Gete oi Jib Inscription, Appendix, Vol I 
t Called Bhw ut in the Yati’s roll , an error of one or other of the authorities, 

in transcribing from the moie ancient recoids o i i 

t An inscription given in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Sooietyj (vol. 
IX, p 440) found at Korah, relates to a branch of the Oanou] family 

§ Qu Parkur, towards the Indus P 

H Onthe coast of Mekian „ , t. j 

If we can credit these legends, we see the Rahtore Ra] poots spi eading over 
all India I give these bare facts wei batim as some traces may yet remain of 
the races in those countiies 
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obsei’ves, tbat in tlie marcli tlie van bad reached tbeir ground ere 
" the rear bad moved off ” Tbe tSooiaj Fialcas gives tbe amount of 
this army, wbicb in numbers might compete with the most potent 
which, in ancient or modern times, was ever sent into the field. 
“ Eighty thousand men in armour , thirty thousand horse covered 
^'withpaZJiiM, 01 quilted mail , thiee hundred thousand ‘paeks or 
“ infantry , and of bow-men and battle-axes two hundred thousand ; 
‘^besides a cloud of elephants bearing wairiors ” 

This immense army was to oppose the Yavaua beyond the Indus j 
for, as the chronicle says, The king of Gror and Irak oiossed the 

Attok Theie Jey Sing met the conflict, when the Nildb changed 
“ its name to SoorJchdb * There was the Bthiopic (Habshee) king, 
''and the sldlful Fi anh learned in all overcome by the loid 

" of Oauou] 

The chronicles of the Ohohans, the sworn foe of the Rahtores, 
repeat the greatness of the monarch of Canouj, and give him the 
title of " Mdndahca ” They affirm that he ovei came the king of 
the north,J making eight tributary kings prisoners, that he twice 
defeated Sidraj, king of Anhulwarra, and extended his dominions 
south of the Nerbudda, and that at length, in the fulness of his pride, 
he had divine honouis paid him in the rite 8 oenair This distinction, 
which involves the most augnst ceremony, and is held as a virtual 
assumption of aniversal supiemacy, had in all ages been attended 
with disastei In the iite of Soenair, every office, down to the 
scullion of the "Rusorah,^^ oi banquet-hall, must be performed by 
royal peisonages j nor had it been attempted by any of the dynasties 
which ruled India since the Pandu not even Viorama, though he 
intioduced his own era, had the audacity to attempt what the Rah- 
tore determined to execute. AJl India was agitated by the accounts 
of the magnificence of the preparations, and circular invitations were 
despatched to every prince, inviting him to assist at the pompous 
ceremony, which was to conclude with the nuptials of the Ra3a^s only 
daughter, who, according to the customs of those days, would select 
her future lord from the assembled chivalry of India The Ohohan bard 
describes the revelry and magnificence of the scene the splendour 
of the Yug-sdla, or ' hall of sacrifice,' surpassing all powers of desoiip- 
tion , in which was assembled all the princes of India, " save the 
" lord of the Ohohans, and Samara of Mewar," who, scorning this 
assumption of supiemacy, Jeichund made their effigies in gold, 
assigning to them the most servile posts , that of the king of the 
Ohohans being PoZea/i, or 'poiter of the hall' Pirthiraj, whose 
hfe was one succession of feats of arms and gallantry, had a 
double motive for action — love and revenge He determined to 

* The NU-db, or ‘ blue water/ the Indus, changed its name to the * Red- 
stream’ Sooi h db, or ‘ ensanguined ’ 

t It IS singulai that Ohund likewise mentions the Prank as being in the aimy 
of Shabndin, in the conquest of his sovereign Pirthira] If this be true, it 
must have been a desultory or fugitive band of crusaders 

J They thus style the kings west of the Indus 
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enjoy both, or perish in the attempt, "to spoil the sacrifice 
'^and hear aivay the fair of Canon] from its halls, though beset 
** by all the heroes of Hind.” The details of this exploit form the 
most spmted of the sixty-mne books of the baid. The Chohan 
executed his puipose, and, 'with the elite of the warriors of Dehli, 
bore off the princess in open day fi om Oanouj A desperate running- 
fight of five days took place To use the words of the bard, he 
preserved his pnze ; he gained immortal renown, but he lost the 
sinews of Dehh.” So did Jeichuud those of Canon] , and each, who 
had singly repelled all attacks of the kings, fell in turn a prey to 
the Ghori Sultan, who skilfully availed himself of these interna- 
tional feuds, to make a permanent conquest of India. 

We may here briefly describe the state of Hindust'han at this 
epoch, and for centunes previous to the invasions of Mahmoud 


There were four great kmgdoms, viz. 

1st — ^Dehli, undei the Tuars and Chohans ; 

2nd. — C anohj, under the Eahtores , 

3d. — ^hlswAR, under the Ghelotes , 

4h — Anhulwabka, under the Chauras and Solankhis. 

To one or other of these states, the numerous petty princes of 
^dia homage and feudal service The boundary between 

Hehli and Canon] was the Cali-nadi, or ^ black stream,^ the Calindi 
of the Creek Geographers Hehli claimed supremacy over all the 
countries westward to the Indus, embracing the lands watered by 
its arms, fiom the foot of the Himalaya,- — ^the desert,— to the 
Aravulli chain The Chohan king, successor to the Tuars, enumer- 
ated one hundred and eight great vassals, many of whom were 
subordinate princes 

The power of Canon] extended north to the foot of the Snowy 
to Gasi (Benares) ; and acioss the Chumhul to 
the lands of the Chundail (now Bflndelkhund) ; on the south its 
possessions came in contact with M4war 

north'^bv °bf A?av«Tl? tbe * central le^on,^ was bounded to tbe ' 
(dependent on Canon]), 'and° westwlrd by^inhulTOr wLch Satl 

There are le^ids of gieat wars amongst all these princes The 
Chohan;) ,.ho Wro onlv divS bv th5 C 

•^.thlhei blood Ya? L, of*"” .f 


With ilieir blood Vef 7 ^ ® V.aii-naai, otten dyed it 
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CHAP. 1.3 

sequent ages pursued by Timoor, by Byzantium, through Ghizni 
(adorned with the spoils of India), to Dehli, Canou], and Anhulwarra, 
how superior in all that constitutes civilization would the Bajpoot 
princes have appeared to him • — ^in arts immeasurably so , in arms 
by no means inferior At that epoch, in the west, as in the east, 
every state was governed on feudal piinciples Happily for Europe, 
the democratical principle gained admittance, and imparted a new 
oharactei to her institutions , while the third estate of India, indeed 
of Asia, lemained permanently excluded from all share in the 
government which was supported by its labour, every pursuit but 
that of arms being deemed ignoble. To this cause, and the endless 
wais which feudality engenders, Bajpoot nationality fell a victim, 
when attacked by the means at command of the despotic kings of 
the north. 

Shabudin, king of Ghoi, taking advantage of these dissensions, 
invaded India. He first encounteied Pirthiraj, the Ohohan king of 
Behh the outwork and bulwark of India, which fell Shabudin 
then attacked Jeichund, who was weakened by the pievious struggle 
Canou] put forth all her strength, but in vain , and her monarch 
was the last son of tlie Yavana of Parlipoor,” who ruled on the 
banks-of the Ganges He met a death congenial to the Hindu, being 
drowned in the sacred stream in attempting to escape 

This event happened in S 1249 (AD 1193), from which period 
the overgrown, gorgeous Canou] ceased to be a Hindu city, when the 
“ thirty-six races” of vassal piinces, from the Himalaya to the 
Vindhya, who served under the banners of Bwi dm Sewo.,”* retired 
to their patiimonial estates. But though the Bahtore name ceased 
to exist on the shores of the Ganges, destiny decreed that a scion 
should be preserved, to produce in a less favoured land a long line 
of kings , that in thirty-one generations, his descendant, Baja Man, 

Baj, Bajeswma,*’ ^ the king, the lord of kings,' should be as vain- 
glorious of the sceptre of Maroo, as either Jeichund when he coni- 
manded divine honours, or his still more remote ancestor Hayn Pal 
fourteen centuries before, when he erected his throne in Oanouj The 
Bahtore may well boast of his pedigree, when he can tiace it thiough 
a period of 1360 years, in lineal descent from male to male , and 
contented with this, may leave'to the mystic page of the bard, or the 
interpolated pages of the Pv/ranas, the penod preceding Hayn Pal. 


* Another title of the monarch of Canon], “ the bard of the host,’! from which 
we are led to understand he was as well versed in the poetic art, as his rival, the 
Gbohan prince of Dehli 
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OHAPTEB II 

Emxgtaiton of Sc 6 ji axtd Saiiiavi, grandsons of Jctrhnnd —Tlinr a) rival tn iho 
Western Besei t —Sheieli of (he ti ibes inhahitvig the dcscil to th Indus at that 
epoch —Seoji ofcis his services io the chief ofKoloomud — Thnjaicacc^pltd 
He aitachs LaWia Phoolana, the famed ficclootei of Vhooha, mho is defenUd. 
—Saiti am hilled — ScGji mai i los the Solanli's dnughlci —Ft ocecds Ig Anhui- 
toai i a on hxs t outc io Bioai ico — Again eneounlei s Lai ha Vhoolnna, v horn ha 
slays xn single coinhat — ilassnci cs the Baheys of jllehiooi and the Gofitls of 
Kheidhui — Scoji establishes himself in "iho land of Khci " — The Brahmin 
commuiiitij of Palh tnvohe the aid of Sedjt againti the iiionninuircis — Offer 
him lands —Accepted —Bn th of a eon — Seiyi massarue the Bialnnini-, and 
usurps then lands — Death of Sedji — Leaves tin ee sons — Tim cldei , Asot'hamn, 
succeeds — The second, Soiling, obtains Edni . — tjmal, the third, conguns 
Ofcaniiindala, oiiginafes the Badhail tribe of that icgion — Aiolhnma hairs 
eight sons, heads of clans — Doohin siirceeds — Ailempiis to iicovt > Cnuouj — 
Eatluie — Attempts Ilundoi c — slam — Leates scicn sons — Jlacpal sweenh — 
Revenges hii faihei's death — His thnleen sons — Then issues spread oiei 
Hal 00 — Bao Kaiihul succeeds — Bao Jalhun — Bao Chado — Uao Thc‘d.o — 
Oai ly on wars with the Bhaihs and ofJjci fril»cs — Congiicst of Becnmahl — 
Bao Siluh — Kao Beeinmdco, hilled in battle with the Johyas — Clans, their 
issue — Bao Ohonda — Congiteis Idtundoie fiom the Purihai — Assaults and 
obtains Nagoiefiom the Impel talists —Oaptin es Kadolc, eagutal of Godicni — 
Mames the Piinces of Ilundoi c — Fouiteen sons and one danghlci, who 
mail led Ldkha Rana of Mcwai — Itesult of this mainngc — Feud uccn 
li inhaioal, foui th son of Chonda, and the Bhaifi chieflain of Poogul — Chonda 
slam at Nagoie — Bao Bminul succeeds — Besides at Chcctoie — Congueis 
Ajmer foi the liana — Eguahzcs the weights and mcasui esofllarnai , whcli he 
divides into departments — Bao Itinmul slam — Leaves twenty-foui sons, whose 
issue constitute the pi esenifiei age of Marwai — Table of clans 

In S 1268 (AD 1212), eighteen years subsequent to the over- 
throw of Oanou], S^&ji and Saitiam, grandsons of its last monarch, 
■abandoned the land of their birth, and with two handled letaineis 
the wreck of their vassalage, jouineyed westwaid to the deseit, n ith 
the intent, accoidmg to some of the chronicles, of making a pilwi im- 
age to the shrme of Dwanca, but accoidmg to otheis, and*" with 
more probability, to carve their foi tones in fresh fields, unscathed bv 
the luxniies in which they had been tried, and proud m their poveity 
and sole heritage, the glory of Oanouj 

Let us rapidly sketch the geogiaphy of the tubes over whom it 
was destined these emigiants of the Ganges should obtain the 
masteiy, fiom the Jumna to the Indus, and the Gaiah river to the 
Aiavulh hills Pirat, on the east, the Cutohwahas, under Milaisi 
whose father, Bao Pujoon, was killed in the wai of Canoui Aimdr 
Sambhnr, and the best lands of the Ohohans, fell rapidly to the 
Islamite— though the strong-holds of the Aravulli yet sheltered 
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some, and Nadole continued for a century more to be governed by a 
descendant of Beesuldeo Mansi, Kana of the Eendoh tribe, a branch 
of the Puiihais, still held Mundore, and the various Bhovmas around 
paid him a feudal subjection as the fiist chief of the deseit North- 
ivard, about Nagoie, lived the community of the Mohils (a name 
now extinct), whose chief place was Anieent,on which depended 1,440 
villages The whole of the tiacts now occupied by Bikaner to 
Bhatuair were partitioned into petty republics of G-etes or Jits, 
whose history will heieafter be related Thence to the Garah river, 
the Johyas, Dyas, Cathas, Langahaa, and other tribes whose names 
are now obliterated, partly by the sword, paitly by conversion to 
Islamism The Bhattis had for centuries been established within 
the bounds they still inhabit, and httle expected that this handful 
of Rahtores was destined to contract them The Soda princes 
adjoined the Bhattis south, and the Jhat djas occupied the valley of 
the Indus and Outch The Solankhis inteivened between them and 
the Piamaras of Aboo and Ohandravati, which completed the chain 
by junction with Nadole Various chieftains of the more ancient 
races, leading a life'of feailess independence, acknowledging an occa- 
sional submission to their more powerful neighbours, were scatteied 
throughout this space , such as the Dabeys of Bedur and Mehwo , 
the Gohils of Khdrd^hur, the Deoiasof Sanchore, and Sonigurras of 
Jhalore , the Mohils of Aureent , the Sanklas of Sindh, &o , all of 
whom have either had then birth-right seized by the Rahtoie, or the 
few" who have survived and yet letain them, aie eni oiled amongst 
their allodial vassals. 

The fiist exploit of S^6ji was at Koloomud (twenty miles west of 
the city of Bikandr, not then in existence), the lesidence of a chief- 
tain of the Solankhi tribe. He received the royal emigi ants with 
kindness, and the lattei lepaid it by the offer of then services to 
combat his enemy, the Jhareja chieftain of Phoolia, well known 
in all the annals of the peiiod, fiom the Sutlej to the ocean, as 
Lakha Phoolana, the most celebrated river of Maroo, whose castle 
of Phoolra stood amidst the almost inaccessible sand-hills of the 
desert By this timely succour, the Solankhi gained a victoiy over 
Lakha, but with the loss of Saitiam and several of his band In 
giatitude foi this service, the Solankhi bestowed upon S66ji his sister 
in mariiage, with" an ample dower, and he continued his route by 
Anhui warra Patun, where he was hospitably entertained by its piince, 
to the shrine of Dwaiica It was the good fortune of Se6ji again to 
encounter Lakha, whose wandeiing habits had brought him on a 
foiay into the teriitory of Anhulwarra Besides the love of glory 
and the ambition of maintaining the reputation of his race, he had 
the Stimulus of revenge, and that of a brother's blood. He was 
successful, though he lost a nephew, slaying Lakha in single combat, 
which magnified his fame in all these legions, of which Phoolana 
was the scourge. 

Flushed with success, we hear nothing of the completion of Se6jPs 
CVoi. n.] 
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pilgi image, but obedient to the axiom of the Ra]poot, get land,^' 
we find him on the banka of the Loom, exterminating, at a feast, 
the Dabeys of Mehwo,* and soon after the Gohils of Kherdhnr,-]- 
whose chief, Mohesdas, fell by the sword of the gi andson of Jeiohund 
Here, in the land of Kh^r,” amidst the sand-hills of the Loom, (the 
salt-river of the deseit), from which the Gohils were expelled, S66ji 
planted the standaid of the Rahtores 

At this period, a community of Brahmins held the city and exten- 
sive lands about Palli, fiom which they weie teimed Palliioal , and 
being gieatly harassed by the incursions of the mountaineers, the 
Mairs and Meenas, they called in the aid of Sd6]Ps band, which 
readily undertook and executed the task of rescuing the Brahmins 
from their depredations Aware that they would be i enewed, they 
offered 8^631 lauds to settle amongst them, which were readily 
accepted, and heie he had a son by the Solaukham, to whom he 
gave the name of AsoPhama With her, it is recoided, the sugges- 
tion originated to make himself lord of Palli, and it affords another 
example of the disregard of the early Ra3poots for the sacied order, 
that on the Hoh, or ' Saturnalia,' he found an opportunity to oUain 
" land/^ putting to death the heads of this community, and adding 
the district to his conquests 8^631 outhved his tieachery only 
twelve months, leaving his acquisitions as a nucleus for further 
additions to his ohildien He had three sous, Asot’hama, Sonino-, 
and A3mal “ 


chronicles asserts that it was Asot’hama, the successor 
ot 80631 who conqueied “ the land of Kher” fiomthe Gohils By 
the same species of treachery by which his father attained Palli, he 
lent his aid to establish his brother Soning in Eedur This small 
principality, on the fiontieis of Guzzerat, then appertained, as did 
Mehwo, to the Dabey race , and it was during the maatum, or period 
of mourning for one of its ^inces, that the young Rahtoie chose to 
^tain a new settlement His descendants are distinguished as the 

Saurashtra peninsula, where he decapitated 
Beekumsi, the Ohewara chieftain of Okamundala,J and established 

branch became known as the Badhail/’^ 
and the Badhails^are still m considerable numbei in that furthest 
track of ancient Hinduism called the " World’ s End ” ^*^rDnesB 

Asot’hama died, leaving eight sons, who became the heads of clans 
VIZ , Doohur, Jopsi, Khimpsao, Bhopsoo, Dhandul, Jaitmal, Bandur' 


■♦The Dabey was one of tbe tbutv-six roval ^ ..u 

last mention ottten holding mdepenLnt poLLnSs’ S ToVr1,“‘?S 
t lu my last lourney thiou^b these leinonH T j ii P 

at Bhaonuggur, in the Gulf o°f Cambay ^ I transcribed thL° d'ef 
which trace their migration from ‘ Khh dbur ” but 1 /SerS,?/ defective annals, 
it IS ' See Yol I, n 104 ’ absolute ignorance where 

I 2“ festern coast of the Saurashtra peninsula 
§ From hhada, ‘to slay 
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and Ooliur , of wlnoli, four, Doohur, Dhandul, Jaitmal, and Oohur, 
are yet known. * 

Dooliur succeeded Asot’hama. He made an unsuccessful effort to 
recover Oanou] , and then attempted to wrest Mundore fiom the 
Purihais, but watered their lands with his blood He left seven 
sons, viz , Raepal, Keeriitpal, Behur, Peetul, Joogail, Daloo, andB%ur. 

Kaepal succeeded, and levenged the death of his father, slaying 
the JPurihai’ of Mundore, of which he even obtained tempoiary 
possession He had a progeny of thiiteen sons, who rapidly spread 
their issue over these regions He was succeeded by his son Kanhul, 
whose successor was his son Jalhun, he was succeeded by his son 
Ohado, whose successor was his son Theedo All these carried on a 
desperate warfare with, and made conquests fiom, their neighbours. 
Chado and Theedo are mentioned as very troublesome neighbours in 
the annals of the Bhattis of Jessulm^r, who were compelled 
to carry the war against them into the '^land of Kh^r^^ Eao 
Theedo took the rich district of Beenmahl from the Soniguira, and 
made other additions to his territory from the Deoras and Balechas 
He was succeeded by Siluk oi Silko. His issue, the Silhawuts, now 
Bhomias, are yet numerous both in Mehwo and Rardurro Silko 
was succeeded by his sou Beerumdeo, who attacked the Johyas of 
the north, and fell in battle. His descendants, styled Beet miote and 
Beejaxout, from another son Bee]o, are numerous at Saitroo, Sevranoh, 
and Daichqo Beerumdeo was succeeded by his son Ohonda, an 
impoitant name in the annals of the Rahtores Hitherto they had 
attracted notice by their valour and then raids, whenever there was 
a prospect of success , but they had so multiplied in eleven genera- 
tions, that they now essayed a higher flight Collecting all the 
branches beaiing the name of Rahtoie, Ohonda assaulted Mundore, 
slew the Purihar piince, and planted the banneis of Oanouj on the 
ancient capital of Mai oo. 

- So fluctuating are the fortunes of the daring Ba]poot, ever com ting 
distinction and coveting hhotn, ‘land,' that but a short time before 
this success, Ohonda had been expelled fiom all the lands acquired 
by his ancestors, and was indebted to the hospitality of a bard of the 
Ohaiun tribe, at Kaloo, and they yet circulate the cavvt, or quatrain, 
made by him when, in the days of his greatness, he came and was 
refused admittance to “the loid of Mundoie he took post under 
the balcony, esndumpt ovised a stanza, leminding him of the Oharun 
of Kaloo “ Ohonda tniJiyn aw^ chUli, Katchur Kaloo tiwna ? 
“ Bhoop b’hyo b’hy-b’hU’h, Mundaiout tatnaled “Does not Ohtmda 
“ remember the poiridge of Kaloo, now that the lord of the land 
“ looks so teriific from his balcony of Mundawur Once established 
in Mundore, he ventuied to assault the imperial garrison of Nagore 
Here he was also successful Thence he earned his arms south, and 
placed his garrison in Hadole, the capital of the province of Godwar. 
He married a daughter of the Purihar piince,* who had the satisfac- 

* He was of the JSJendo branch of the Purihars, and his daughter is called, 
the “ Eendovatnt ” 
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tion to see liis grandson succeed to tlie tlirone of Mundore. Chonda 
was blessed with a progeny of foniteen sons, gi owing up to manhood 
around him Then names were Sutto, Rindheer, Inn- 

loioal,’\ Poou 3 a, Bheem, Kana, U]o, Kamdeo, Beejo, Sehesmul, Bagh, 
lioombo, Seoraj. 

Chonda had also one daughter named Haoisa, married to Lakha 
Bana of Mewar, whose son was the celebiated Koombho It was 
this marriage which caused that inteifeience in the affaus of IMewar, 
which had such f atalresults to both states { 

The feudbetween his fouith son, Irinkowal, and the Bhatti piince 
of Poogul, being deemed singularly illustiative of the Rajpoot 
character, has been esti acted fiom the annals of Jessulmdi, in 
another pait of this work § The Rahtore chionicler does not enter 
into details, but meiely states the result, as ultimately involving the 
death of Chonda — simply that " he was slain at Nagore with one 
“ thousand Rajpoots and it is to the chronicles of Jessulmer we are 
indebted for our knowledge of the manner Chonda acceded in S. 
1438 (AD 1382), and was slam in S 1465. 

Rinmul succeeded His mother was of the (^rohil tube In 
statuie he was almost gigantic, and was the most athletic of all the 
athdltes of his nation With the death of Chonda, Nagore was again 
lost to the Rahtoies Rana Lakha presented Rinmul with the 
township of Durlo and forty villages upon his sister^s mariiage, when 
he almost resided at Obeetoie, and was considered by the Rana as 
the fiist of his chiefs With the foices of M^war added to his own, 
under pretence of conveying a daughter to the viceroy of Ajmdr, he 
introduced his adherents into that lenowned fortress, the ancient 
capital of the Chohans, putting the garrison to the swoid, and thus 
lestoied it to Mdwai Khemsi Pancholi, the adviser of this measure, 
was rewaided with a grant of the township of Kaatoh, then lately 
captured from the Kaim-Kh&nis Rinmul went on a pilgrimage to 
Gya, and paid the tax exacted for all the pilgrims then assembled 

The bard seldom intiudes the relation of civil affairs into his pa^e, 
and when he does, it is incidentally It would be folly to suppose 
that the piinces of Maioo had no legislative lecordeis*, but with 
these the poet had no bond of union He, however, condescends to 
inform us of an impoitant measme of Rao Rinmul, namely, that 
he equalized the weights and measures thioughout his dominions, 
which he divided as at piesent The last act of Rinmul, in tieach- 
eiously attempting to usuip the tin one of the infant Rana of Mewar, 
was deservedly punished, and he was slam by the faithful Chonda, 
as related in the annals of that state H This feud oiiginated the line 
of demai cation of the two states,*lf and which lemained unaltered 


^ The descendants of those nhose names are in italics still exist 
+ This IS the prince mentioned in the extiaordinary feud related (vol i, 
p 539) from the annals of Jessulmdr Incidentally, we have frequent synchro- 
nisms in the annals of these states, which, however slight, are of biffh imnort 
J See Vol. I, p 231 § Page 539 || Page 235 i[[ Pa^e 237. 
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until recent times, when Marwar at length touched the AravuIJf. 
Rao Einmul left twenty-four sons, whose issue, and that of his 
eldest son, Joda, form the great vassalage of Marwar. For this 
reason, howevei barren is a mere catalogue of names, it is of the 
utmost value to those who desire to see the growth of the fieoage 
of such a community * 


Ifanles 


Clans Ohieffcamships or ITiefs 


1 Joda (sncceeded) . 

2 Kandul 

t 

3 Champa 

4 Akhirai 

had seven sons 
1st Koompo' 

5 Handlo , . 

6 Patta 

7 Lakha 

8 Bala ... 

9 Jaitmul 

10 Kuruo , . 

11 Boopa 

12 I^athoo 

13 Doongra 

14 Sanda .... 

15 Mando . , . 

16 Biroo 

17 Jugmal 

18 Hampo . . . 

19 Sakto .. . 

20 Kerimchund 
21. Unval 

22 Betsi 

23 Sntrosal . . 

24 Tezmal , , 


Joda 

( Kandulote, conquered 
( lands in 

Ohampawufc 


^ Eoompawnt 

Mandlote 

Pattawnb 

, Lakhawut 
Balawnt . 
Jaitmulote 
Kurnote 
Eoopawnt' . 
Nathawut 
Doongerote 
Sandawnt 
Mandnote 
Birote . 

J ugmalote 
Hampawnt 
Saktawut 


Urivalote 

BLetsio te ... . ... . 

Sutrosalote . . . 
Tezmalote 


I Bikandi 

i Ahwa, Baatoh, Pain, Hnr- 
sola, Bofait, Jawnla, Sntlana, 
Smgari. 

^Asope, ICuntaleo, Ohundawul, 

V BiViian, STOtstoe, 

1 Bnlloo, Bajona, Soorpoora, 
Dewnieo 
Saroonda 

f Knrinohan, Barob, and Des- 
^ oQokh f 


Phoonara 

Palasni 

Loouawas 

Ohooteela 

Eikandi 


Bstates not mentioned , their 
descendants have become 
dependent on the greater 
clanships 




* It IS only by the possession of such knowledge, that we can exercise with 
justice our right of universal aibitratiou 
t Brave soldiers, but, safe in the deep sands, they refuse to serve except on 
emergencies 
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tion to see liis grandson succeed to fclie thi'oneof Mundoie. Chonda 
•was blessed with a progeny of fomteen sons, gi owing up to manhood 
around him Their names were Siitio, Eindheer, Inn- 

liowal/^ Poonja, Bheem, Kana, U 30 , Ramdeo, Bee 30 , (Sehesmul, Bagh, 
Loomho, Seoraj. 

Chonda had also one daughter named JOfansa, married to Lalcha 
Bana of Mewar, whose son was the celebrated Koombho. It was 
this mainage which caused that inteifeience in the alfuns of Mewnr, 
which had such fatal results to both states J 

The feud between his fonith son, Irinkoual, and the Bhntti piince 
of Poogul, being deemed singulaily illustiativo of the Bajpoot 
character, has been exti acted fioni the annals of Jcssulradi, m 
another pait of this work § The Rahtore chionicler does not enter 
into details, but meiely states the result, ns ultimate!}’ involving the 
death of Chonda — simply that ** he was slain at Nagore with one 

thousand Ra 3 poots and it is to the chronicles of Jessulmei we are 
indebted for our knowledge of the manner Chonda acceded in S. 
1438 (A D 1382), and was slam in S 1465. 


Rmmul succeeded His mothei was of the Golnl tribe In 
stature he was almost gigantic, and was the most athletic of all the 
athfeltes of his nation With the death of Chonda, Nagore was atmin 
lost to the Rahtoies Eana Lakha piesented Rmmul with^tho 
township of Durlo and forty villages upon his sister’s man lago, when 
he almost resided at Cheetoie, and was consideied by the Rana as 
the fiist of his chiefs. With the foices of MeVar added to his own, 
under pretence of conveying a daughter to the viceioy of Aimdr, he 
introduced his adherents into that lenowned foi tress, the ancient 
capital of the Chohans, putting the ganison to the swoid, and thus 
restoi ed it to Mdwar Rliemsi Pancholi, the adviser of this measure 

Tw township of Kaatoh, then lately 

captured from the Kaim-KhtiDjs Rmmul went on a pilgnma»e to 

G,^ tK «acted for all tie plignms tleioLmllea 

pe bard seldom mtmdes the relation of civil affans mto his nno-/^ 

It would be folly to suppose 
that the pnnees of Maioo had no legislative lecordeis but with 
these the poet had no bond of union ^He, bowevei condesc^dTS 
inform us of an impoitant measme of Rnn ^ 1 . 

he equalized the weights and meaLres thi on 
which he divided as at piesent ^ dominions, 

eiously attempting to usuip the thione of thfinfaftSa 'f 
cideroarcetron of tie t,o « Ld’^SSt^d 
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until recent times, when Marwar at length touched the AravuIJL 
Eao Einmul left twenty-four sons, whose issue, and that of his 
eldest son, Joda, form the great vassalage of Marwar. For this 
reason, however barren is a mere catalogue of names, it is of the 
utmost value to those who desire to see the growth of the fietage 
of such a community.* 


Names 

1 Joda (succeeded) 

2 Kandul 

t 

3 Champa 

4 Akhiraj 

bad seven sons , 
1st Koompo ' 

5 Mandlo 

6 Patta . , 

7 Lakha 

8 Bala .. 

9 Jaitmal 

10 Kmuo 

11 Boopa 

12 Natnoo, . 

13 Boongra 
14< Saoda . . . 

15 Hando . 

16 Biroo . . . 

17 Jugmal 

18 Hampo 

19 Sakto 

20 Nenmcbuud 

21 tfrival 

22 Hetsi 

23 Sutrosal 
24 - Tezmal 


Glaus 


Ohieftamsbips oi Piefs. 


Gbampawut 


Jodn 

{ Kandulote. conquei ed > 

( lands m J 

! Ahwa, Xaatob, Pain, Hur- 
sola,B,ohit, Jawula, Sutlana, 
Smgari. 

-v /Asope, Knnbaleo, Ohundawul, 

L J Sirnaii, Zharlo, Harsoie, 

V Koompawufc . < ■Bu\\oo, Bajoria, Soorpoora, 

L Dewnieo. 

. Saroonda 

C Kurniohan, Barob, and Des- 
nokb f 


3 


Mandlote 

Pattawut 

Lakbawub 
Balawut . 
Jaibtnnlote 
Kui note 
Roopawufc' 
Nathawub 
Doongerote 
Sandawut 
* Mandnote 
Birote . 
Jngmalote 
Hampawat 
Saktawut 


1 


Dboonaia 

Palasni 

Loouawas 

Obooteela 

Bikandi 


TTnvalote 
Ketsiofce . 
Sutrosalote 
Tezmalote . 


0 


Estates not mentioned , tbeir 
descendants have become 
dependent on tbe greater 
clanships 


* It IS only by tbe possession of such knowledge, that we oan exercise with 
justice our right of universal aibitratiou 
t Brave soldiers, but, safe in the deep sands, they refuse to serve except on 
emetgeucies 
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CHAPTER III. 

Accessi 07 i of Bao Joda.~Ti ansfei s the seat ofgovanmmtfiom Mundote to the 
new capital Jodpooi —-The muse — The Vana-penst, oi Druids of India — 
Their penances — The fowteen sons of Joda — jKTew settlements of Satulmei , 
Mawta, Bilanei —loda dies —Anecdotes i eg at ding him— His personal 
appeal ance — Bapid inci ease of the Bahtoi e i ace — Names of ft ihes displaced 
iheiely — Accessionof Bao Soojoh — Fust conflict of the Bahtoi es with the 
Impel lalists — Rape of the Rahtoie virgins at Peepai — Oallaiiti-y of Soojoh 
— Si8 death , — ^Isstte — Succeeded iy his gi andson Rao Ganga — Hts uncle 
Saga contests the ihione — Obtains the aid of the Lodi Pat’hans — 0ml Wai 
— Saga slam — Baber's invasion of India — Bana Sanga genei ahssimo of the 
Rajpoots — Bao Ganga sends his contingent undei his gt andson Baemul — 
Slam at Biana — Death of Ganga — Accession of Bao Maldeo — Becomes the 
fast amongst the piinces of Bajpootana, — Re-congueis Nagoie and Ajin&i 
fiom the Lodis, Dialoie and Sewanoh fiom the Sindhils — Reduces the 
rebellious allodial vassals — Gonguestfiom Jessulmei — The Maldotes — Takes 
Pohmn — Dismantles Satuhner, — His numeious public works — Cantons 
belonging to Manoai enumerated — Maldeo r esurnes several of the great estates 
— Makes a scale of rank hereditary in the line of Joda — Period favourable 
to Maldeo’ s consolidation of hts power — His inhospitaliiy to the Emperor 
Hemayoon — Sher e Shah invades Mai'war — Maldeo meets him — Danger of 
the Imperial army, — Saved by stratagem from destruction — Rahtore ar'my 
retreats— Devotion of the two chief clans —Their destruction — Akber invades 
Marwar — Takes Mair ta and Nagore — Confer s them on Rai Sing of Sikanir . 
— Maldeo sends his second son to Akber’s cour t, — Refused to par/ homage in 
person — The emperor gives the fir man of Jodpoor to Rae Smg — Rao Maldeo 

besieged by Akber — Defends Jodpoor — Sends his son Oodi Sing to Akber 

His reception— Receives the title of Baja — Chundersm maintains Rahtore 
independence — Retir es to Sewanah, — Besieged, and slam — His sons ■ — Maldeo 
witnesses the subjection of his kingdom — His death —His twelve sons - 


JoDA was born at. Hunlo, the appanage of bis father m Mewar 
m the S 1484, 1 ^ 1511 obtained So]ut, and 

in tbe month Jait, 1515 (AD 1459), laid the foundation of Jodpoor 
^ which he tiansferred tbe seat of government from Mundore^ 
With the superstitious Bapoot, as with the aucient Roman, 
eve^ event being decided by the omen or tbe augur, it would be 
contr^y to rule if so important an occasion as the change of capital, 
and that of an infant state, were not marked by some propitious 
frestige, that would justify the abandonment of a city won bv the 
swoid, and which had been for ages the capital of Maroo. The 
intervention, in this instance, was of asimple nature, neither the flight 
of birds, the lion s lair, nor celestial manifestation; hut the ordinance 
of an anchonte whose abode, apart from mankind, was a cleft of the 
mountains of Bakurcheerea But the behests of such ascetms Se 
secondary only to those of the divinity, whose organs they are 
deemed. Like the Druids of the Celts, the Vana-perisb Jogi, ^from 
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tLe glades of the forest {vana) or lecessin the rocks [gopTid), issue 
their oiacles to those whom chance or design may conduct to their 
solitary dwellings It is not surprising that the mandates of such 
beings prove compulsory on the superstitious Rajpoot . we do not 
mean those squalid ascetics, who wander about India, and are objects 
disgusting to the eye; but the genuine t/bgrj, he who, as the teim 
imports, mortifies the flesh, till the wants of humanity are restricted 
merely to what suflSces to unite matter with spirit ; who has studied 
and compiehended the mystic works, and pouied over the systems of 
philosophy, until the full influence of maxa (illusion) has perhaps 
unsettled his undeistanding, or whom the rules of his sect have 
condemned to penance and solitude , a penance so severe, that we 
remain astonished at the perveisity of reason which can submit to 
it.* To these, the Di uids of India, the prince and the chieftain 
would lesort foi instruction. They leqiiested neithei lands nor 
gold • to them ** the boasted wealth of Bokhara” was as a particle of 
dust Such was the ascetic who lecommended Joda to erect his 
castle on ' the Hill of Strife^ {Jodaqh), hitherto known as BaLui- 
chee^ea, or * the bird^s nesV a projecting elevation of the same range 
on which Mundore was placed, and about four miles south of it. 
Doubtless its inaccessible position seconded the recommendation of 
the heimit, for its scaiped summit lendeis it almost impiegnable, 
while its supeiior elevation permits the sons of Joda to command, 
fiom the windows of their palace, a range of vision almost compie- 
heuding the limits of their sway In cleai weather, they can view 
the summits of their southern barner, the gigantic Aiavulli , but in 
every othei direction, it fades away in the boundless expanse of 
sandy plains Neithei the founder, nor his monitor,, the ascetic, 
however, weie engineers, and they laid the foundation of this strong- 
hold without consideiing what an indispensable adjunct to successful 
defence was good water , but to pievent any slur on the memory of 
Joda, they thiow the blame of this defect on the hermit Joda^s 
engineer, in tracing the line of circumvallation, found it necessary to 
include the spot chosen as his hermitage, and his lemonstiance for 
undisturbed possession was tieated with neglect, whether by the 
pnnce as well as the chief architect, the legend says not The 
incensed Jogi pionounced an imprecation, that the new castle should 

^ We have seen one of these objects, sclf-condemued ucrei to he down 
during forty jeais, and there lemained but three to complete the term He 
had travelled much, was intelligent and learned, butfai frcm having contracted 
the moroseness of the recluse, there was a benignity of mien, and a suavity and 
simplicity of manner in him, quite enchanting He talked of his penance with 
no vain-glory, and of its approaching term without any sensation The resting 
position of this Druid (vana-pensf) was by means of a rope suspended from 
the bough of a tree, in the manner of a swing, having a cross-bar, on which he 
reclined The first yeai s of this penance, he says, were dreadfully painful , 
swollen limbs affected him to that degree, that he evpected death , but this 
impression had long since worn off " Even in this, is there much vanity,” 
and it would be a nice point to determine whether the homage of man oi the 
approbation of the Divinity, most sustains the energies under such appalling 
discipline 
[VOE II.] 
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possess only biackisli water, and all the ofibifcs made by succeeding 
Srmces to obtain a bettor quality, by blasting the rock, bare 
?!be memory of ilie Jogi is sanctified, though hts augci compelled 
them to const! net an appaiatns, wheicby water foi 
the gauison is elevated fiom a small lake at the foot of the loek, 
which, being entuely commanded from tlio walls, an assailant would 
find difficult to cut off This was the thud giaiul event lu tho 
foi tunes of the Ralitoios, fioni the settlement ol bcoji 

Such was the abundant progeny of the«o piiuccs, Umt the liinits 
of their conquests soon be*came too coiiti acted Ihc issue ot tue 
three last punces, iiz , the lourtccn sous of Chonda, the' twenty -lour 
of Rinmul, and fourteen of Jodn, had aheady appintioued amongst 
them the best lands of the conntiy, and it became uecessaiy to 
conquer ^'ftesh fields in which to sow the Rahtoie set'd ” 

Joda had fourteen sons, rts 


Names of Chiefs 

1 Sautnl, or Sabil 

2 Soojoh (Sooia]) 
8 Gomob 


4 Doodoh 


5 Birsing 
6, Beeko 

7 Bhaimui 

8 Seorai 

9 Nni msi 

10 Baenml 

11 Smintsi 

12 Beeda 

13 Buiihut 

14 Neembo 


Clans 


Mairtea 


B!i Mngate 

Beekaet 

Bh lunulocc 

Seoiajote., 

Kurinsoic 

Raeinuloto 

Snmutsdoie 

Beedawate 


Picfs m Clncftninsim«s Uemarks 
Satuhndi Thrtecoss f> nni Poknrn 

Siiccpcfltd Joda, 


Man ta 


Nolai 
BeckamSr 
Bat Bhilflrn 
Dboou it a 
Kewnsir 


No I'-sno 

"Doonoh took Sambhttr 
from the Chohans Ho 
hiiti otic son, Betinm, 
■j whoso two sons Jciinnl 
aim Jnpmal, founded 
ihoclms Jtimulote and 
^Jnpmaloto 
In Malwa 
Independent stale 

On ihc Loom 


Dnmuoh 

Bccansati In Nagorc disuict 

7 Clans and liefs not tntn* 
, 5 i toned 


The eldest sou, Sautul, boi u of a female of Booudi, established 
himself lu the noith-west coruei, on the lauds ot the Bhattis, and 
built a fort, w'hich. he called Satulraei, about five miles fromTokuru 
He was killed in action by a Khan of the S dnies ^the Saracens of 
the Indian deseit), whom he also slew His ashes weic burnt at 
Kusmoh, and an altar was laised over them, wheie seven of his 
wives became suttees 


The foul th sou, Doodoh, established himself on the plains of Man ta, 
and his clan, the Man tea, is numerous, and has alwa3’s sustained the 

^ Palh did- not remain to Sddji's descendnnts, when they went wesfcwni d 
and settled on the Loom the Seesodias took it with other lands from tho 
Punhar of Mnndore It was the fend already adverted to with Mewar which 
obtained foi him the fertile districts of Palli and Sojut, by which hts teintories 
at length touched the AiavuUi, and thefeais of the asbassiii of 11 vna Koombho 
made his pairioidal son lelinqnish tlie piovinces ot Sambhm and Aimei — 
- See Vol I, p 243 •* 
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reputation of being tlie “ first swords” of Maroo. His daughter was 
the celebi ated Meera Bae^ wife of Eana Kboombo,* and be was the 
grandsn e of the heroic Jeimu], who defen ded Gheetore against Akbei , 
and whose descendant, Jeyt Sing of Bednoie, is still one of the 
sixteen chief vassals of the Oodipoor court 

The sixth son, Beeko, followed the path already tiod by his uncle 
_ Kandul, with whom he united, and conqueied the tiacts possessed by 
the six Jit communities He elected a city, which he called after 
himself Beekandi, oi Bikaner. 

Joda outlived the foundation of his new capital thirty years, and 
beheld his sons and giandsons rapidly peopling and subjugating the 
regions of Maroo In S 1545, agedsixty-one, he departed this life, 
and his ashes were housed with those of his fathers, in the ancestral 
abode of Muudore This prince, the second founder of his race in 
these regions, was mainly indebted to the adversities of early 
life for the prosperity his latei years enjoyed, they led him to 
the discovery of woi th in the more ancient, but neglected, allodial 
piopiietors displaced by his ancestors, and diiven into the least 
accessible reigons of the desert It was by their aid he was enabled 
to redeem Mundoie, when expelled by the Gehlotes, and he nobly 
preserved the i emembrance thereof in the day of his prosperity. 
The wairiois whose foims are sculptured from the living rock at 
Mundoie, owe the perpetuity of their fame to the giatitudeof Joda, 
thiough them he not only recoveied, but enlaiged his dominions f 
In less than three centuries after their migration from Canouj, the 
Eahtoies, the issue of S^6ji, spread over a surface of four degrees of 
longitude and the same extent of latitude, oi nearly 80,000 miles 
squaie, and they amount at this day, in spite of the havoc occasioned 
by perpetual wars and famine, to 600,000 souls While we thus 
contemplate the lenovation of the Eahtoie lace, fiom a single scion 
of that magnificent tree, whose blanches once overshadowed the 
plains of Ganga, let us withdraw from oblivion some of the many 
noble names they displaced, which now live only in the poet^s page. 
W ell may the Eajpoot i epeat th e e ver-i ecuri ing simile, “All is unstable , 
“ life IS hke the scintillation of the fire-fly , house and land will 

depart, but a good name will last for ever I” What a list of noble 
tribes could we enumerate now erased from independent existence 
by the successes of “ the children of Seva” (Seva-putra) !J Puriharas, 
Eendos, Sanklas, Ohohans, Gohils, Dabeys, Sindhils, Mohils, Soni- 
gurias, Oattis, Jits, Hools, &o., and the few who still exist only as 
retainers of the Eahtore. 

Soojoh§ (Soorajmul) succeeded, and occupied the gad^ of Joda 
duiing twenty-seven years, and had at least the merit of adding to 
the stock of S^6ji. 


* See Vol I, p 243 t See Yol I, -p 624 

1 8^631 IS the Bhaka for Seva , — theji is merely an adjunct of respect 
§ One o£ tlie chronicles makes Saiil occupy the gad^ after Joda^ during three 
years , but this appears a mistake — he was killed in defending Satalmdr. 

[Vol. UJ 3-^ 
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state tliat a Ralitore was in the battle, to know that he would bear 
its brunt ; and although we aie ignoiant of the actual position of the 
Bana, we may assume that their post was in the van. The young 
prince Raemul (grandson of Ganga), with the Man tea chieftains 
Khartoe and Riitna, and mauy others of note, fell against the 
Chagitai on this eventful day 

Ganga died^ four years after this event, and was succeeded by 

Maldeo in S 168S (A D 1532), a name as distinguished as any o£ 
the noble princes in the chronicles of Maroo The position of 
Marwar at this period was eminently excellent for the inciease and 
consolidation of its resoni cos The einpei or Baber found no temp- 
tation in her sterile lands to divcit him from the iich plains of the 
Ganges, where ho had abundant occupation, and the districts and 
strong-holds on the empeior’s frontioi of Maroo, still held by the 
officeis of the pieceding dynasty, weie lapidly acquired by Maldeo, 
who planted his gariisons in the very heart of Dhoond&r The 
death of Sanga Rana, and the misfortunes of the house of Mewar, 
cursed with a succession of minor piinces, and at once beset by the 
Moguls fiomthenoith, and the kings of Guzzeiat, left Maldeo to the 
unconti oiled exercise of his power, which, like a true Rajpoot, he 
employed against fi lend and foe, and became beyond a doubt the 
first pimce of Rajwarra, or, in fact, as styled by the Mahomedan 
historian Feiishta, ''the most potent piince m Hindustan ” 

The year of Maldeo's installation, he ledeemed the two most 
impoitant possessions of his house, Nagore and Ajmdr In 1596 he 
captured Jhaloi e, Sewanoh, andBhadiajoon fiom the Smdhils; and 
two years later dispossessed the sous of Beeka of supreme power 
in Bikaner Mehwo, and the tracts on the Loom, the eailiest 
possessions of his house, which had thrown off all dependence, he 
once more subjugated, and compelled the ancient allodial tenantry to 
hold of him m chief, and seive with then quotas He engaged in 
war with the Bhattis, and oonqueied Beekumpooi, where a branch of 
his family remained, and are now incorpoiated with the' Jessulmdr 
state, and, under the name of Maldotes,t have the credit of being the 
most daiingiobbeis of the desert He even established branches of 
his family in Mewar and Dhoonddr, took, and fortified Ohatsoo, not 
twenty miles south of the capital of the Cutchwahas He captured 
and lestored Serohi from the Heoias, from which house was his 
mother -'But -Maldeo not only acquired, but determined to retain, 
his conquests, and elected numerous fortifications throughout the 
countiy. He enclosed the city of Jodpoor with a strong wall, 
besides electing a palace, and adding other woiks to the foi tress. 
The circumvallations of Mairtea and its foi b, which he called Mal- 
kote, cost him £24',000. He dismantled Satulmer, and with the 

* The Tati’s roll, says Ganga, was poisoned , but this is not confirmed by any 
other authority 

t Mr Elphinstone apprehended an attack from the Maldotes on his way to 
Cabal. 
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arbitratoi. We have olsowheio related that the fugitive monarch 
sought the protection of Maldeo, and we stigmatized his conduct as 
nniiational, but wo omitted to state that Maldco, thou heir-apparent, 
lost his eldest, pci haps then only sou Ihiemnl in the battle of Biaua, 
who led the aid of !Mai war on that inciiioiable d.iy, and consequently 
the name of Clngitai, whethei in foituno oi in flight, had no great 
claims to ins legaid But little did Jlaldeo dieain how closely the 
fortunes of his liouoe Avould bo linked with those of the fugitive 
llenia^oou, and that the infant Alcbcr, born in this emergency, was 
destined to lovengo this bieach of hospitality Still less could the 
proud Bahtoie, who traced his ancestiy on the tin one of Oanou] one 
thousand yeais befoie the biith of the " baibaiiau” of Ferghana, 
deem it within the lange of piobahility, that ho should leceive 
iionoms at such hands, or that the first title of Jiaja, JRajcswai, or 
* raja, loidof lajas,' would bo cunferiod on his own son by this infant, 
then roanng amidst the sand-hills at the extremity of his desert 
doininion ’ It is cniiotih to indulge in the speculative inquny, 
whethei*, ivheu the great Akbdt glided Oodi Sing ivith the sword ot 
hououi, and niaiked Ins forehead with the unguent of Rnja-shah, he 
brought to mind the conduct of Maldco, wdiicli doomed his bnth to 
take place in the dismal castle of Ameikote, instead of in the 
sjilcudid halls orDchli 

Mnldeo derived no advantage from hisinhospitahty, for whether the 
USUI pet deemed his exertions insufficient to secure the i oyal fugitive, 
or felt his own poivei insocuro with so potent a neighbour, bo led an 
aiiny of eighty lliousand men into Marwar Maldeo allowed them 
to advance, and formed an atray of fifty thousand Rajpoots to oppose 
him The judgment and caution he cxeicised w'ere so gi eat, that 
Shcie Shah, well veised iii the ait of wmr, wms obliged to fortify his 
camp at c\ eiy step. Instead of an easy conquest, he soon repented 
of Ins rn<<hncss when tiie adnni able dispositions of the Rajpoots made 
him dread an action, and fioin a position whence ho found it impos- 
sible to ictieat Foi a nioutli theaiinies lay in sight of each other, 
every day the king's situation bocoining more critical, and from which 
he saw* not the slightest cli.iitce of extrication In this exigence he 
had lecollr^e to one of those stratagems winch have often operated 
successfully on the Rajpoot, by sowing disti nst in Ins mind as to the 
fidelity of his vassals lie penned a Icttci, as if in correspondence 
wuth them, which ho contrived to have diopped, as by accident, by 
a inesseiigei sent to negotiate Pei Imps the seventy of the I’osump- 
tious of estates seconded tins scheme of Sheie Shah, foi when the 
stipulated pci lod fur the attack had an ived, the Raja countei manded 
it The re.asons foi this conduct, when success was appaient, were 
soon piopagatcd, when one or two ot the gieat leaders, in order to 
demonstiate their gioundlessness, gave an instance of that devotion 
With which the annals of these states abound. At tbe head of 
twelve thousand, they attacked and forced the impeiial entrenched 
camp, can ying destruction even to the quartcis of the empeioi , but 
multitudes prevailed, and the patriotic clans were almost annihilated^ 
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Maldeo, when too late, saw through the stratagem which had made 
him doubt the loyalty of his vassals. Superstition, and the repi caches 
of his chieftains foi his-unworthy suspicions, did the lest; and this 
first levee eii masse of the descendants of S 6631 , arrayed 111 defence 
of then national liberties, was defeated With justice did the usurper 
pay homage to their gallantry, when he exclaimed, on his deliverance 
from this peril, " he had nearly lost the empire of Hindust’han £01 
** a handful of bailey."^ 


Maldeo was destined to outlive the Sheie-shahi dynasty, and to see 
the impel lal crown of India once moie encircle the brows of the 
fugitive Hemayoon t It had been well foi the Rahtores had his 
yeai s been lengthened, foi his mild disposition andnatnial indolence 
of chaiacter gave them some chance that these qualities would be 
their best advocate But he did not long suivive the lestoiation. 
Whether the mother of his successor, piinco Akbdr, not yet fifteen, 
stimulated by the lecollection of her misfoitunos, nursed his young 
animosity against Maldeo foi the miseiies of Amcilcoto, or whether 
it was merely an act of cautionary policy to cuib the Rajpoot power, 
which was inconsistent with his own, in S 1617 (A.D 15bl) he 
invaded Marwai, and laid siege to Malakote or Mairtea, which he 
took after an obstinate and sanguinaiy defence, pait of the garrison 
cutting their way thiough his host, and making good thoir letieat 
to their prince The impoitant castle of ITagoio was also captured^ 
and both these stiong-holds and then lands weie conferred by Akbdr 
on the youngei branch of the family, Rae Sing, piince of Bikan 6 r, 
now established in independence of the paient state, Jodpoor 

In 1625 (A D 1 569), Maldeo succumbed to necessity, and in con- 
foimity^with the times, sent his second sou, Chuudeisdn, with gifts 
to Akber, then at Ajmei, wluch had become an integral pait of the 
monaichy , bub Akber was so dissatisfied with the disdainful bearing 
ot the desert king, who refused personally to pay his court, that he 
not only guaranteed the fiee possession ot Bikane'r to Rae Sing but 
presented him wth the fiimdn for Jodpooi itself, with supremaev 

appeals to have possessed all th^e native 
pride of the Rahtoie, and to have been prepaied to contest his 
s ^dependence, in spite of Akbdi ahd the claims of his elder 
brother, Oodi Sing, who eventually was more supple in ingiatiating 
himself into the monaich^s favour. At the close of life, t& old Eao 
had to stand a siege in his capital, and aftei a biave but fiuitless 
resistance, was obliged to yield homage and mxr if i,, 
of h.s Oocb Smgfwho, altaamg S a oiSgao 

amongst the commandeis of ‘ one tiiousand > nnil 
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Chundersen, witli a considerable numbei of the biave vassals of 
Maroo, detei mined bo cling to independence and the rude faie of the 
desei t, 1 atbei than servilely follow in the tram of the despot When 
dnven from Jodpooi, they took post m Sewanoh, in the western 
extiemity of the state, and thei e held out to the death Foi seventeen 
years he maintained his title to tbe ffadtj and divided the allegiance of 
the Eahtores with his eldei brother Oodi Sing (though supported by 
the king), and stood the storm m which he nobly fell, leaving three 
sous, Oogursdn, Aiskurn, and Eae Ring, who fought a duel with Eao 
Sooitan, of Sirohi, and was slain, with twenty-four of his chiefs,* 
near the town of Duttani. 

Maldeo, though he submitted to acknowledge the supiemacy of 
the emperoi , was at least spai ed the degradation of seeing a daughter 
of his blood bestowed upon the opponent of his faith , he died soon 
after the title was confened on his son, which sealed the dependence 
of Maroo His lattei days were a dismal contrast to those which 
witnessed his conquests in almost every pait of Eajpootana, but he 
departed fiom this world in time to preserve his own honour 
untarnished, with the chaiacter of the most valiant and energetic 
Ea]poot of his time Could he have added to his years and 
maintained their ancient vigoui, he might, by a junction with Pertap 
of Mewar, who single-handed commenced his cai’eei just as Maldeo^s 
closed, have maintained Eajpoot independence against the nsing 
power of the Moguls f 

Maldeo, who died S 1671 (A D. 1615), had twelve sons — 

1 — Earn Sing, who was banished, and found lefuge with the 

Eana of Mewar, he had seven sons, the fifth of whom, 
K^soodas, fixed at Ohooly Mahdswur 

2 — Eaemul, who was killed in the battle of Biana 

3 — Oodi Sing, Eaja of Marwar 

4 — Chundeis6n, by a wife of the Jhala tribe , had three sons, the 

eldest, Ooglirs5n, got Binai , he had three sons, Kurrun, 
Kanji, and Kahun. 

5 • — Aiskuin , descendants at Jooneah. 

6. — Gopal-das , killed at Eedur. 

7 — Pirthi Eaj , descendants at Jhaloie 

8 — Euttunsij descendants at Bhadrajoon. 

9 — ^Bhaiiaj , descendants at Ahan. 

10. — ^Bikramajeet 

11 — ^Bhan [■ No notice of them 

12 ._ ) 


* It was fought with a certain number on each side, Bahtores against Deoras, 
a branch of tbe Chohans, the two bravest of all the Rajpoot races It reminds 
us of some of the duels related by Proissarl. 
t See Annals of Mewar, p 282 et seg, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AUeied condition of the P)inccsof ilaiioau — Inslallatton of liajaOodi Svi^ — 
Not achioroledfjed by the niosf powerful clans until the death of Chundei sen — 
JJxstoiical leti aspect — The thicc chief cjiochs of Maiiinr Imtoi y, fiom the 
cqjiquest to if s dependence on the emjntc — Oidci of succcshion changed, vnth 
change of capital, in Meioar, Andiii, and Afaiwai — Blanches to uhich the 
succession is confined — Danqeis of nnstahinq these — JSrainjiles.-Jodaieqn- 
lates the fiefs — The eight gi eat nobles of fraiioai — These leqidatioiis main- 
tained by Maldeo, who added to the secondnn/ fiefs — Fiefs pcipetuated in the 
eldei blanches — The biotheis and sons of Joda — Vaiunis desciijitions of 
fiefs — Antiquity of the Jiajjioot feudal systein — A LhCr maintains it — Patoi intij 
of the Bajpioot soveieigns not a fiction, as in JSuiopc — The lowest Itajpoot 
claims hiiidied with the sovereign — The nameOodt fimq, fatal to liajpootana 
— Bestows his sistei Jod Bad on Ahhei — Advaninqcs to the liaJiioics of this 
man lage — Numerous pi oqeny of Oodt Smq — Kstabhshes the fiefs of Govind- 
giiih and Pisanguih — Kishenqurh and liiitlam — Rcinaihablc death of Raja 
Oodi Smq — Anecdotes — Issue of Oodi Sing — Table of descent 


The death of Maldeo formed an impoibant epoch in the annals of 
the Rahtores Up to this period, the will had waited upon the wish 
of the gallant descendants of Sevd , but now the vassals of jMaioo 
acknowledged one inightiei than they Tlie banner of the etnpiie 
floated pi’e-emmeut over the * panclmmgaf the five-colouied flag, 
which had led the Rahtoies fioni victoiy to victory, and waved fiom 
the sand-hilis of Anieikote to the salt -lake of Sauibhur, fioni the 
desert bordeung the Garah to the peaks of the Aiavnlh Ilence- 
foiward, the Rahtore piinces had, by tbeii actions oi subseivience, 
to ascend by degrees tbe steps to royal favour They n ei e requned 
to maintain a contingent of then pioud vassals, headed by the hen-, to 
seive at the Mogul’s pleasure Their deeds won them, not ignobV 
the giace of the impel ml couit , but had slavish submission been the 
sole path to elevation, the Rahtore piinces would never have attained 
a grade beyond the first ‘ munsubf couferied on Ooili Sint? Yefc 
though sti earns of wealth emiched the baiieii plains of Maroo 
although a portion of the spoils ot Golcondaand Beejipoor augmented 
Its Measures, decorated its palaces, and embellished its edifices and 
mausoleums , although the deseit kings took the ^ light hand’ of all 
the feudality of Hmd, whether indigenous or foieign— a feudal 
assemblap of no less thau seventy-sis petty kingdoms— yet the 
Rahtore felt the sense of his now degiaded condition, and it often 

burst foith even in the piesonce of the suzeiam 

nf ® aeathoccmredinS 1625, bntthechiomcles do notadmifc 

of OodiSmg selevationnntilthedeathof his brother Ohundersdn, fiom 

reckon that he was, though lumor, the choice 
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' Before we proceed to trace tlie course pursued by Oodi Sing, who 
was seated upon the cushion of_Maldeo in S. 1040 (AD 1584), let 
us cast a short retrospect over the annals of Maroo, since the migra- 
tion of the grandson of the potentate of Canouj, which, compaied 
with the ample page of western history, present little more than a 
chionicle of haid names, though not destitute of facts interesting to 
political science. 

In the table befoie the reader, aided by the explanations in the 
text, he will see the whole process of the conquest, peopling, and 
settlement of an extensive legion, with its partition or allotments 
amongst an innumeiable {bhydd)^ whose children continue to 

hold them as vassals of their king and bi other, the descendant of 
their mutual ancestor Sdvaji. 

We may divide the annals of Maiwai, from the migiation of 
Sevaji from Canouj to the accession of Oodi Sing, into three distinct 
epochs . 

1st — ^From the settlement of S^o]! in the land of Khei, in A D. 
1212, to the conquest of Mundore by Ohonda, in A D. 1381 , 

2d. — ^From the conquest of Mundore to the founding of Jodpoor, 
in A D. 1459, and 

3d — From the founding of Jodpoor to the accession of Oodi Sing, 
in AD 1584, when the Rahtores acknowledged the supremacy of 
the empire 

The two first epochs were occupied in the subjugation of the 
western portion of the desert from the ancient allodiahty , nor was 
it until Chonda conqueied Mundoie, on the decline of the Ohohans 
of the east, that the fertile lands on either side the Loom were 
formed into fiefs for the children of Binmul and Joda A change 
of capital with the Rajpoot is always productive of change m the 
internal organization of the state, and not unfrequently the race 
changes its appellation with its capital The foundation of Jodpoor was 
a new eia, and hencefoith the throne of Maroo could only be occupied 
by the tube of Joda, and fiom branches not constituting the vassals 
of the crown, who were cut of from succession This is a peculiar 
feature in Rajpoot policy, and is common to the whole lace, as will 
be hereafter moie distinctly pointed out in the annals of Ajmer 

Joda, with all the ambition of the founder of a state, gave a new 
form to the feudal institutions of his country Necessity, combined 
with pride, led him to promulgate a statute of limitation of the sub- 
infeudations of Mai 00 The immense progeny of his father Binmul, 
twenty-four sons, and his own, of fourteen, almost all of whom had 
numerous issue, rendered it lequisite to fix the number and extent 
of the fiefs ; and amongst them, henceforwaid constituting perma- 
nently the/re» ays of Maroo, the lands were partitioned, Kandul having 
emigrated and established his own numerous issue, the Kandulotes, 
in Bfkandr The two brothers next to Joda, viz , Champa, and 
Koompa, with his two sons, Doodo and Kurmsi, and his grandson, 
[VoL II ] 4a 
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Oodoh, were deolaied the heads of the feudal association under their 
uames, the Ghampawuts, Katnpawuts, Maivteas (sons of Doodo), Kurm- 
Botes, and Oodawuts, continue to be the pillai’s of Maroo ^^Eightgreat 
estates, called the agJit thacooi ait, or ' eight lordships^ of Mai war, each 
of tlie nominal annual value of fifty thousand rupees (£5,000), weio 
settled on these peisous,andtheiiimmenseinfluencehasobtainedmany 
others for younger branches of their clans. The title of the fiist 
noble of Maroo was given to Champa and his issue, who have often 
made its princes tremble on their thrones. Besides these, inferior 
appanages were settled on the junior branches, brotheis, sons, and 
grandsons of Joda, which weie also deemed hei editary nndirresum* 
able, to use their own phrase, their baVh,* oi ' allotment,^ to which 
they consider their title as sacied as that of their prince to his thione, 
of whom they say, "When our services aie acceptable, then is he our 
"loid, when not, we are again his brothers and kin, claimants, and 
laying claim to the land.f” 


Kao Maldeo confiimed this division of Joda, though he inci eased 
the secondary fiefs, and as the boundaries of Marwar were completed 
in his reign, it was essentially necessaiy to confirm the limitation. 
The feudal states of Marwar aie, therefore, perpetuated in the 
offspring of the pi inces fiom Joda to Maldeo, and a distinction exists 
between them and those subsequently conferred , the first, being 
obtained by conquest, are deemed uievocable, and must be perpetu- 
ated by adoption on the failuie of lineal issue; whereas the other 
may, on lapses, be resumed and added to the fisc whence it emanated. 
The fiscal domain of the Rajpoot princes cannot, says their tiadi- 
tionary lore, be alienated for more than a lif e-intei est , but this wise 
rule, though visible in anecdotes of past days, has been infringed 
with their general disorganization These instances, it may be 
asserted, afford the distinctions ot allodial and feudal lands Of the 
numerous clans, the issue of Sedji to J oda, which ai e spread ovei the 
northern and western paits of the state, some, paitly from the 
diliioulty of their position, partly from a feeling of respect to their 
remote ancestry, enjoy almost entire indepen deuce Yet they i ecoe- 
nize the prince of Maroo as their liege lord when his crown is 
endange^d, and render homage on his accession or any great family 
Z n These clans hold without giant or fine, and nfay properly 
he called the allodial chieftams Of this number we may Numerate 
the lordships of Barmair, Kotorah, Seo, Phulsoond, &c Otheis 

be styled the 

demanded, and peiform personal homage on all gieat days of reioic- 
Mehwo, Sindii, &c The anment clans scattei ed 
“o^ern chieftams, are recognized 

though by those veised m the ohromcles; 

though many hear the names of Doohnrca, Mangn lea. Oohur, and 

* Prom hatna, ‘ to divide, to partition ' — —— _ 

4-1,1 Remonstrance o£ tbe vassal desoendants of these chiefs ernelled 
their patnmony by their prince, to the Bnglish-enemy, Vol I, App pfS ^ ^ 
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Dhandul, without knowing them to be Rahtore. The mystic page 
of the bard is always consulted previous to any mariuage, in order 
to prevent a violation of the matrimonial canons of the Rajpoots, 
which are stricter than the Mosaic, and this keeps up the knowledge 
of the various branches of their own and other laces, which would 
otherwise perish 

Whatever term may be applied to these institutions of a martial 
race, and which for the sake of being moie readily understood we 
have elsewhere called, and shall continue to designate, ‘ feudal,^ we 
have not a shadow of doubt that they were common to the Rajpoot 
races fiom the remotest ages, and that Sd6]i conveyed them from 
the seat of his ancestors, Oanouj A finer pictuie does not exist of 
the splendour of a feudal array than the camp of its last monaioh, 
Jeichund, in the contest with the Ghohan The annals of each and 
every state bear evidence to a system strictly paiallel to that of 
Europe , more especially Mewar, where, thirteen hundred years ago, 
we see the entire feudatones of the state throwing up their grants, 
giving their liege lord defiance, and threatening him with their 
vengeance Yet, having '' eaten his salt,^ they forebore to proceed to 
hostihties till a whole year had elapsed, at the expiration of which 
they deposed him * Akbdr, who was partial to Hindu institutions, 
borrowed much from them, in all that concerned his own regulations. 

In contrasting these customs with analogous ones in the west, the 
reader should never lose sight of one point, which must influence the 
analogy, viz , the paitnarchal form which characterizes the feudal 
system in all countnes , and as, amongst the Rajpoots, all their 
vassalage is of their own km and blood (save a slight mixture of 
foreign nobles as a countei poise), the pate7 nity of the sovereign is 
no fiction, as in Europe , so that from the son of Champa, who takes 
the nght hand of his prince, to the meanest vassal, who serves 
meiely for his (rations), all are hnked by the tie of consan- 

guinity, of which it IS difficult to say whether it is most pioductive 
of evil or good, since it has afforded examples as brilliant and as 
dark as any in the histoiy of mankind The devotion which made 
twelve thousand, out of the fifty thousand, sons of Joda,” prove 
their fidelity to Maldeo, has often been emulated even to the piesent 
day 

The chronicles, as before stated, are at variance with i egard to the 
accession of Oodi Sing some date it from the death of Maldeo, in S, 
1625 (A T) 1669) , others from that of his elder brother Ohundersen, 
slam in the storm of Sewanoh The name of Oodi appears one of 
evil portent in the annals of Rajast'han J While “ Oodi, the fat” 

* See Vol I, page 189 

t Literally, ‘ a bellyful ’ 

j Instead of being, as it imports, tbe “ascending,” (1) it should foi ever, in 
both tbe bouses of Maroo and Mewai, signify “ setting,” the pusillanimity of 
the one sunk M6wai , that of the other Marwar 

(1) Oodya, in Sanscrit, {Oodi, m-the dialect), is tantamount to Onens, tba 
pome of using — esc Udy&dita, the using sun ’ _ u 
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-was inlialing the breeze of imperial poTveVj wbicli spread a haze of 
prosperity over Mnioo, Pei tap of Mewar^ tho idol of the Eajpoots, 
Tvas enduimg every haidship in the attempt to vrorlc out his 
country's independence, ■which had been saciificed by his father, 
Oodi Sing, In this he failed, but he left a name hallowed in the 
heaits of his countrymen, and immoifcalized in the imperishable 
verse of the bard. 


On the union of tho imperial house with that of Jodpoor, by the 
marriage of Jod Bae to Akb^i, the empeior not only lestoied all tho 
possessions he had wrested from Marwar, with the exception of Ajmer, 
but several iich distncts in Malwa, whose revenues doubled tho 
resouices of his own fiscal ‘domain With tho aid of his impeiial 
brothel -in-law, he greatly diminished the power of the feudal aristo- 
cracy, and chpped the wings of almost all tho greater vassals, while 
he made numeious sequestiations of tho lands of the ancient 
allodiality and lessor vassals , so that it is stated, that, either by 
new settlement or confiscation, he added fourteen hundred nllages to 
the fisc He I’esumed almost all tho lands of the sons of Doodoh, 
who, from their abode, u ere toimed Mail tea ; took Jaitarun from 
the Oodawuts, and othci towns of less note fiom the sous of Champa 
and Koompo, 

Oodi Sing was not ungrateful for the favouis heaped upon him by 
the emperor, for whom his Eahtores performed many signal services . 
for the Eaja was latterly too unwieldly for any steed to bear him to 
battle. 'J'he ^king of the DeserP (the familiar epithet applied to him 
by Akbdr) had a numeious progeny, no less than thiity-four legiti- 
mate sons and danghteis, who added new clans and new estates to 
the feudal association of Maroo of these the most conspicuous are 
Govmgurh and Pisangurh , while some obtained settlements beyond 
its limits which became independent and beai the name ot the 
loundeis Of these are Kishengurh and Rutlam in Malwa 


Oodi Sing died thiiteen yeai's after his inauguration on the cushion 
of Joda, and thirty-three after the death of Maldeo. The mannei of 
hm death, as related in the biographical sketches teimed ‘ STiedt,’ 
^ords such a specimen of supeistition and of Raipoot manners that 
1 would he improper to omit it. The narrative is preceded by some 
reflections on the moral education of the Rahtoie princes, and the 
wise restraints imposed upon them under the vigilant control of 
approved worth and fidelity , so that, to use the words of 
the text, they often passed their twentieth year, ignoiant of 

hi™ viv rT iT" rfstrainl m 

his riper years he forgot it, for although he had no less than twenty- 

-gin-daughter of a 


Raja s letuim from coui-b to his native land, that he 
he determined, notwithstanding the sacred 
W of her father and his own obligations as the dispenser of 
law and justice, to enjoy the object of his admn ation. The Brahmin 
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was an * Ayd-^pimti/ or votary of Ayd-Mata, whose shrine is at Bai- 
Bhilara. These sectarians of Maroo, very different fi om the abstinent 
Brahmins of Bengal, eat flesh, dunk wine, and shaie lu all the 
common enjoyments of life with the martial spirits aiound them. 
Whether the scruples of the daughter were likely to be easily over- 
come by her royal tempter, oi whethei the Raja thieatened foice, the 
‘IchmV does notinfoim us, but as theie was no other course by 
which the father could save her from pollution but by hei death, he 
resolved to make it one of vengeance and hoi i or He dug a sacrificial 
pit, and having slam his daughter, cut her into fragments, and 
mingling therewith pieces of flesh fiom his own person, made the 
^ homa/ or burnt sacrifice to Aya-Mati, and as the smoke and flames 
ascended, he pronounced an impiecation on the Raja ‘‘ Let peace bo 
a stranger to him ! and in three pahai s,* three da3'^s, and three years, 
let me have revenge Then exclaiming, "My future dwelling* is the 

Dahi Baoii ” sprung into the flaming pit The horrid tale was 
related to the Raja, whose imagination was haunted by the shade of 
the Brahmin j and he expired at the assigned peiiod, a prey to 
unceasing lemoise. 

Superstition is sometimes made available foi moral ends , and the 
shade of the Ayd-punh Bi .ihmin of Bhilara has been evoked, in subse- 
quent ages, to lestiain and lead unto viitue libidinous piinces, when 
all other conti ol has been unavailing The celebrated Jeswuut Sing, 
the gieat grandson of Oodi, had an ainoui with the daughter of one 
of his civil officeis, and which ho earned on at the Bahi Baon f 
But the aveuging ghost of the Biahmin interposed between him and 
his wishes A dieadful struggle ensued, in which Jeswuut lost his 
senses, and no effoit could banish the impiession horn his mind The 
ghost persecuted his fancy, and he was geneially believed to be 
possessed with a wicked spirit, which, when exorcised, was made to 
say he would only depart on the self-sacrifice of a chief equal m 
dignity to Jeswuut Nahur Khau, ‘ the tiger loid,' chief of the 
Koompawut clan, who led the van in all his battles, immediately 
offered his head m expiation for his piince, and he had no sooner 
expiessed this loyal determination, than the holy men who exorcised 
the spiiit, caused it to descend into a vessel of water, and having 
waved it thrice round his head, they presented it to Nahur Khan 
who diank it off, and Jeswuut's senses were instantly restoied This 
miraculous transfei of the ghost is implicitlv believed by every chief 
of Rtijvist^han, by whom Hahui was called ^ the faithful of the faithful ’ 
Previous to dying, he called Ins son, and imposed on him and his 
descendants, by the solemnity of an oath, the abjuration of the office 
oiPiiidhan,o\ hereditary pidmiei of Mai war, whose dignify involved 
such a sacrifice, and from that day, the Ohampawuuts of Ahwa 
succeeded the Koompawuts of Asope, who renounced the fiist seat 
on the right for that on the left of their princes 


* A pahai is a watch of the da}', about three boms 
t A 1 eservoii excavated by one of the Dabi tt ibe 
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We sTiall coBclude tlie veign o£ Oocli Sing with the register of his 
issue from ‘ the Book of Kings * It is by no means an unimportant 
document to such as aie interested in these faiugular communities, 
and essentially useful to those ivho aie called upon tointerfeie in 
their national concerns. Here we see the afiimties of the branch 
{sacHm) to the parent tree, which in one short century has shaded 
the whole land; and to winch the independents of Kishengurh, 
Boopnaguih, and Rutlam, as well as the feudal chiefs of Goviugurh, 
Khyi wa, and Pisangurh, all issues from Oodi Sing, look for piotection 
Issue of Raja Oodi Sing — 

1. — Soor Sing, succeeded 

2. — Akhiraj 

3. — ^Bugwandas, had issue Bullo, Gopaldas, Govindas who 

founded Govingurh. 

4. — ^Nnrurdas, 

5. — Sukut Sing, > had no issue attaining eminence 

6. — ^Bhoput, 3 

7. — ^Dilput had foui sons, 1, Muhesdus, whose son, Rutna, 

founded Rutlam 2, Jeswunt Sing ; 3, Pertap Sing j 4, 

Kunirain. 


8. — Jaet had foui sons ; 1, Hur Sing, 2, Umra, 3, Kunniram; 
4, Praimra], whose descendants held lands in the tract 
called Bullati and Khyiwa 

9 — ^Kishen,in S 1669 (A I) 1613), founded Kisheuguih, ho had 
three sons, Schesmul, Jugmul, Bhaimul, who had Han Sing, 
who had Roop Sing, who founded Roopnagurh 

10 — Jeswunt, his son Maun founded Manpoora, his issue called 
Manroopa Joda 


11 — ^Kesoo founded Pisaugurh 

12 — Ramdas, 

13 — Pooiunmul, 

14 — Madoodas, 

15 — Mohundas, ; 

16 — ^Keerut Sing, J 


^ No mention of them. 


J 

And Seventeen daughters not registeied in the chronicle 
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CHAPTER V 

Accession of Jiaja Sooi — J^ts miliiaiy talents obtain him honours — Reduces 
Rao Soot tan of Stiohi — Commands against the King of Guzzetat — Rattle 
of JDhundoca gained by the Raja , — Wealth and honout s acquired, — Gifts to 
the balds — Oommanded against Umia Balecha, — Battle of the Itewa — Slays 
the Ghohan — Fiesh honows — Raja Sooi and his son Guj Sing attend the 
coint of Jehangit —The hen of Maiioai invested with the swotd by the 
Empeiot’s own hands — Escalade of Jhalore— Raja Guj attends Prince 
Khoorm against the Rana of Meiear — Death of liaja Soor — Maledictoiy 
pillat ei ecUd on the Nei bu-dda ~The Rahtoi e chi f s' dissatisfaction at their 
long detention ft om their native'^ land — Raja Soot embellishes Jodpoot — 
Mis issue — Accession of Raja Guj — Invested loith the Rajaship of JBooihan- 
poot — Made Viceioy of the Dekhan — The compliment paid to his contingent. 
— His vatious actions — Receives the title of Dnlt’humna, or 'bat net of the 
host ' — Causes of Rajpoot influence on the Impel tal succession — The Sultans 
Purvez and Khoot m, sons of Rajpoot Pt incesses — Inti igues of the Queens to 
secnte the succession to iheit immediate offspttng — Pttnce Khoorm plots 
against his bt othct — Endeavoui s to gam Raja Guj, but fails, — The Prince 
causes the chief adviset of Raja Guj to be assassinated — Raja Guj quits the 
royal army — Pt nice Khoot m assassinates his bt othet Put v^t — Pt oceeds to 
depose his fathet J$]iatigti, who appeals to the fidelity of the Rajpoot Princes 
— They t ally t ound the tht one, and encountei the t ebel army neat Benait es 
— The Empei ot slights the Rahiot e Pnnee, which pi oves neat ly fatal to his 
cause--— The tebels defeated, — Flight of Ptince Khoot m — Raja Guj slain on 
the Guzzeiat ftonitei — His second son. Raja Jeswunt, succeeds — Reasons foi 
- occasional depat tut e ft om the rules of pt imoqemtut e amongst the Rajpoots . — 
Zfmta, the eldet, excluded the succession — Sentence of banishment pt onounced 
against him — Ceiemony of des-vatu, ot ' exile,’ desctibed — Unit a tepaits to 
the Mogul tout I — Honoui s confen ed upon him, — Hts it agical death 


SooB Sing succeeded in S 1651 (A.D 1595) He was seivingwith 
the imperial forces at Lahore^ whei e he had commanded since S 1 648, 
when intelligence leached him of his fathei^s death His exploits 
and services weie of the most brilliant nature, and had obtained for 
him, even during his father’s hie, the title of * Sowae Raja,’ and a 
giade amongst the dignitaries of the empire He was oom- 
manded by Akber to reduce the ariogant prince of Sirohi, who, 
trusting to the natural stiength of his mountainous country, still 
refused to acknowledge a liege loi d This sei vice well accorded with 

his private views, for he had a feud (we») with Rao Soortan, which, 
accoiding to the chronicle, he completely revenged '' He avenged 
his feud with Sooitan and plundeied Sirohi The Rao had not a 
** pallet left to sleep upon, hut wasohhged to makeahedforhis wives 
upon the earth ” This appeals to have humbled the Deora, who, 
his piide, shot his airows at the sun for daiing to shine upon 
''him” Sooitan accepted the imperial firmS,n in token of sub- 
luission, and agieed to serve with a contingent of his hardy olans- 
CVoL.n] 5 
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meti m the war then entrusted to Raja Soor agninst the king of 
Guzzerat, whose success we shall relate in the simple language of the 
chronicle — “ The Ra]a took the against the king Moznffnr, 
" with the title of VIC0103' of Guzzeial The aimics met at Dhnn- 
“ doca^ wlieie a terrible conflict ensued The Ralitoies lost many 
valiant men, but the iShah was defeated, and lost all the 
“ insignia of his greatness He sent the spoil of seventeen thousand 
“ towns to the king, but kept a crore of foi himself, which he 
" sent to Jodpoor, and therewith he enlarged the town and fort Eor 
'Hlns service Akber increased his miinsub, and sent him a swoid, 
“ with a khelat, and a giant of fiesh lauds ” 

Ra]a Soor, it appears in the sequel, piovided liberally foi the 
balds, for no less than * six loids of verse,* whose names aie given, 
had in gift £10,000 each of the spoils of Guzzerat, as incentives to 
song 

On the conquest of Guzzeiat, Raja Soor was ordered to the 
Hekhan “He obeyed, and with thntepn thousand hoi so, ten large 
“ guns, and twenty elephants, he fought thiee giand battles. On 
“the Rewa (Neibudda) he attacked Him a Balecha,*' who had five 
“ thousand horse, whom he slew, and 1 educed all liis country For 
this service the king sent him a nobxd (kettle-drum), and con- 
“ feired on him Dhar and its domain ” 


On Akbdi 8 death and the accession of Jehangfr, Soot Sing 
attended at couit with his son and heir, Guj Sing, whom the king 
with his own hands invested with the sword, foi his biavery in the 
escalade of Jhalore, which had been conquered by the monaich of 
Gnzzerat and added to his domain The poet thus relates the event : 
“ Gujt was commanded against Behan Pat'han , his war-tiump 
“ sounded , Aiahhdha heard and trembled What took Alla-o-dfn 
years, Guj accomplished in thiee months, he escaladed Jhalmdral 
swoi^d in hand, many a Rahtoie of fame was killed, but he nut 
“ th thousand Pat’hans, whose spoils were sent to 


Raja Soor, it would appeal, after the overthiow of tbe dynasty of 
Gnzzerat, remained at the capital, while his son and hen, Gni Smg, 
attended s commands, and, soon after the takmgof Jhaloif, 

f?® Max-war contingent against Rana Hmra of 
Mewai it was at the veiy moment of its expinno- liberties 6 foi the 
chronicle meiely adds, “ Kuu-un agreed to ?eive°tie kin jLd G^ 
“ Sing returned to Tanagurh II The kmo- ;i 1 m V “ 

“ mtmstib (dignity) and that of his father,^Raja Soor ° ^ 

* Baldcha is one of the Chohan tubes 
t Guj, ‘ the eleohant ’ 
j Classical appellation, of Jhalore 

agims ® »TlSch wL? the^dati w®he^ ""Z 

memoirs ^ empeior’s own 

. 11 A]m4r, of winch the citadel is styled Taiiagarb. 
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T^hus the Eajpoot chronicler, solicitous only to recoid the fame of 
Ins own piinces, does not deem it necessary to concern himself with 
the agents conjoined with them, so that a stiangei to the events of 
the period would imagine, from the high relief given to then actions, 
that the Rahtore punces commanded in all the great events described; 
foi instance, that just mentioned, involving the submission of 
the Rana, when Raja Gruj was meiely one of the great leaders who 
accompanied the Mogul heir-apparent. Prince Khoorm, on this 
memoiable occasion In the Diary of J^hangii, the emperor, 
recording this event, does not even mention the Rahtore prince, 
though he does those of Kotah and Duttea, as the instruments by 
which Piince Khoorm earned on the negociation,* fiom which we 
conclude that Raja Guj merely acted a military part in the grand 
army which then invaded Mewar. 

Raja Soordied in the Dekhan, in S. 1676 (A D 1620). He added 
gieafcly to the lustie of the Rahtoie name, was esteemed by the 
emperor, and, as the bard expresses it, “ His spear was frightful to 
"the Southron Whether Raja Sooi disapproved of the extermin- 
ating waifai’e carried on in these regions, oi was exaspeiated at the 
unlimited seivice he was doomed to, which detained him from his 
native land, he, in his last moments, commanded a pillar to be 
elected with a curse engiaven thereon, imprecated upon any of 
his race who should once cross the Nerbudda Prom his boy- 
hood he had been almost an ahen to his native land he had 
accompanied his father wheievei he led the aid of Maroo, was 
serving at Lahoie at the period of his accession, and died far from 
the monuments of his fathers, m the heart of the peninsula 
Although the empeior was not ungrateful in his estimate of these 
services, — for Raja Soor held by patent no less than "sixteen 

grand fiefs”t of I'he empire, and with the title of sowae raised above 
all the princes, his associates at couit, — jt was deemed no compensa- 
tion for perpetual absence from the hereditaiy domain, thus aban- 
doned to the management of servants The gieat vassals, his clans- 
men, participated in this dissatisfaction, separated from their wives, 
families, and estates , for to them the pomp of impeiial greatness, or 
the sunshine of couit-favour, was as nothing when weighed against 
the exercise of their influence within then own cherished patrimony. 
The simple faie of the desert was deaier to the Rahtore than all the 
luxuries of the imperial banquet, which he turned from with disgust 
to the recollection of 'the green pulse of Mundawur,^ or his favoiite 
labi ij or ' maize poriidge,^ the prime dish with the Rahtore These 


* See Annals of M^wai, Vol I, p 304 

t Of these, nine were tlie subdivisions of hia native dominions, styled “The 
“Nine Castles of Maroo foi on becoming one of the great feudatories 
of the empire, he made a formal snrrendei of these, receiving them again 
by grant, reneWedon every lapse, with all the ceremonies of investituie and 
relief Pive were in Guzzerat, one in Malwa, and one in the Dekhan We 
see that thirteen thousand hoise was the contingent of Marwar for the lands 
thus held 
[Vol II] 
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minor associations conjoined with greater evils to increase the mal 
de pays, of whose lufliience no human being is more susceptible than 
the brave Kajpoot 

Raja Soor greatly added to the beauty oE his capital, and left seve- 
ral works which bear his name , amongst them, not the least usefnl 
in that and legion, is the lake called the Soo) Saqnr, or * \¥aviior^s 
Sea,' which iingates the gardens on its margin He left six sons and 
seven daughters, of whose issue we have no account, viz., Guj Sing, 
hiB successoi , Subliul Sing, Beeriimdeo, Becjy Sing, Pei tip Sing, 
and Jeswunt Sing. 

Baja Guj, who succeeded his fathei in A D 1620, was born at 
Lahoie, and the teela of investiture found him in the lojal camp at 
Boorhanpooi. -The beaiei of it was Darab Khan, the son of the 
khankhanan, or piemier noble of the empeioi’s conit, who, as the 
imperial proxy, gut Raja Guj with the sword Besides the ‘ nine 
castles' {Nolcotea Mai loai), lus patiimony, his patent contained a 
grant of ^ seven divisions' of Guzzeiat, of the distiict of Jliulaye in 
Dhoondar, and what was of moie consequence to him, though of less 
lutiinsic value, that of Musaodain Ajmer, the lieir-looni of his house 
Besides these marks of distinction, he received the highest pi oof of 
confidence in the elevated post of viceioy of the Delchan, and, as a 
special testimony of imperial favoui,theRahcoi6 cavalieis composing 
his contingent were exempted from the dnry'/i, that is, having their 
steeds bianded with the impeiial signet His cldei son, IJmi a Sing, 
served with his fathei in all his vaiious battles, to the success of 
which Ills conspicuous gallantry on every occasion contiibutcd In 
the sieges and battles of Kiikiguih, Golcoiida, Kolena, Peinala, 
Gujuuguih, Asaii aud Sattaia, the Rahtoies had then full shaie of 
glory, which obtained foi then leader the title of JDuWhumna, or 
^bainei of the host' We have alieady’*' lemaikedthe diiect influ- 
ence which the Rajpoot punces had lu the successiou to the impenal 
dignity, consequent upon the intei-maiiiage of their daughteis with 
D® various interests ansmg theiefiom Sultan 

Purvdz, the eWer son and heir of Jdhangir, was the issue of a princess 
of Mai wai, whilethe second son, Khooira, as his name iinpo, ts, was 
the son of a Cutchwahat puucess of Ambe'i Being the okbi iinr of 
polyganiy, and vaiiously educated, these punces weio little disposed 
to consider consanguinity as a bond of uatiual union, aud then- 
respective motheis, with all the ambition of their race, thought of 
^thiug but obtaining the diadem for the head of then chdd;en 
With either of these uval queens, tho i oyal ohildi en who were not 
her own, had no affinity with hei or heis, aud these feelings were 
imparted from the birth to their issue, and thus it too often h^neiied 
that the heir of the throne was looked upon with an envious eve as 
a bai ta be removed at all hazaids This evil almost neuti aliz Jd the 
great advantages deiived fi om inter-mariiage with the indigenous 

* SeeVol I,p 316 

f Oidchioa and Khooim are synonymous terms for i-La -no.. -l i. ^ 

Ambgr,~TheToryo»mofRa3ast^han ® 
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races of India , but it was one which would have ceased with poly- 
gamy Khooim felt his siipeuority over his elder brother, Purv^z, 
in all but the accidental circumstance of birth He was in every 
respect a better man, and a biaver and more successful soldier , and, 
having his ambition thus eai 1y umtuiedby the stimulants adminis- 
tei ed by Bheein of Mewar, aud the inti epid Mohabet,'*' he detei mined 
to remove this bariier between him and the ciown His views weie 
first developed whilst leading the armies in the Dekhan, aud he 
communicated them to Raja Gnj of Marwar, who held the post of 
honour nevt the prince, and solicited his aid to place him on the 
till one Gratitude for the favours heaped upon him by the king, 
as well as the natuial bias to Pnrvez, made the Raja turn a deaf 
ear to his application The piince tiled to gain his point through 
Govindas, a Rajpoot of tlie Bhatti tube, one of the foreign nobles 
of Maroo, aud confidential adviser of his prince; but, as the 
annals say, ** Govindas leckoned no one but his niastei and the 
king/’ Frustrated in this, Khooi in saw no hopes of success but by 
disgusting the Rahtorcs, and he caused the faithful Govindas to be 
assassinated by Kishen »Sing;f on which Raja Gii], in disgust, thiew 
up his post, aud mat died to liis native land Pi om the assassination 
of Puivez, which soon followed, the deposal of his fatliei appeared 
but a step, and Khoorin had collected means, which he deemed 
adequate to the design, when Jdhangir appealed to the fidelity of 
the Raj*poots, to support him against filial ingratitude and domestic 
treason , and, in their general obedience to the call, they afforded a 
distinguished proof of the operation of the fiist principle, Qadx-ca-dn, 
allegiance to the throne, often obeyed without lofeience to the 
woi til of il s occupant The qii luces of Mai wai , Ambei, Kotah, and 
Boondi put themselves at the head of their household retainers on 
this occasion, which furnishes a confirmation of a remark alieady 
made, that the respective annals of the states of R ijast’lian so i aiely 
embiace the coutempoiaueous events of the lest, as to lead to the 
conclusion, (hat by the single force of each state this rebellion was 
put down This reraaik will be further exemplified from the annals 
of Boondi 

Jehaiigir was so pleased with the zeal of the Rahtore piiuce, — 
alaimed as he was at the advance of the lebels, — that he not only 
took liira by the hand, but what is most unusual, kissed it. When 
the assembled pi inces came in sight of the rebels, near Benares, the 
empeior gave the ha ole, oi vanguaid, to the Cutchwaha prince, the 
MirzaRaja of Amber Whether this was a point of policy, to secure 
Ills acting against prince Khoorm, who was born of this race, or 
merely, as the Marwar annals state, because he brought the gi eater 
nnmbei into the field, is immateiial, but it was very nearly fatal in 
its consequences for the proud Rahtore, indignant at the insult 


* A Ka]ooofc of the R.ina’s house, conveiterl to ihe faith 

fTniswiis the founder of Kishcngnih, foi this iniquitous service ha was 
made itn independent lla^a in the town which he erected ECis descendant is 
now an ally by tieaty with the Biitish government. 
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ojffered to liim in thus bestowing the post of honom*, which was his 
Tight, upon the rival lace of Amb(^i, foiled his banners, separated 
irom the royal army, nod determined to be a quiet spectator of the 
result But foi the impetuous Bheem of Mewai, the adviser of 
Khoorm, he might that day have been empeior of India. He sent a 
taunting message to Baja Gu], eithei to join their cause or “ diaw 
then swoi ds ” The Bahtoves overlooked the neglect of the king 
in the saicasm of one of their own tube, and Bheem was slain, 
Govindas avenged, the lebelliou quelled, and Khooim put to flight 
chiefly by the Bahtoies and Haias 


In S. 1694 (A D 1638), Baja Guj was slain in an expedition into 
Guzzeiat, but whether in the fulfilment of the kiiig^s commands, or 
in the chastisement of freebooteis on his ow'n southein fi on tier, the 
chi'onicles do not inform us. He left a distinguished name in the 
annals of his country, and two valiant sons, Hmia and Jeswunt, to 
maintain it another son. Acini, died in infancy 

The second son, Jeswunt, succeeded, and furnishes another of many 
instances in the annals of Bajpootana, of the lights of primogeniture 
being set aside. This proceeded fiom a variety of motives, sometimes 
merely paternal affection, sometimes incapacity in the child ' to head 
fifty thousand B,ahtores,’ and sometimes, as in the pi esent instance, a 
dangerous tuibulence and ever-boiling impetuosity in the individual, 
which despised all restraints While thei e vras an enemy against 
whom to exert it, TJmia was conspicuous for his gallantry, and in all 
his fathei’s wars in the south, was evei foiemostin the battle. His 
daiing spirit collected aiound him those of his own lace, alike m 
mind, as connected by blood, whose actions, in pel lods of peace, were 
the subjects of eternal complaint to his fathei, who was ultimately 
compelled to exclude TJmia fiom his inheiitance 


In themonthof Bysak,S 1690 (AD 1634), five years befoiethe 
death of Baja Guj, m a convocation of all the feudality of Maroo, 
^ntence of exclusion fiom the succession was pronounced upon 
Umra, accompanied by the solemn and seldom practised iite of 
nes-vatoh or exile This ceremony, which is maiked as a day of 
mouining in the calendar, was attended with all the cncumstances of 
funereal pomp As soon as the sentence was pionounced, that his 
birth-iight was forfeited and assigned to his junior brother, and that 
he ceased to be a subject of Maroo, the Uelai of banishment was 
brought for h, consisting of sable vestments, in which he was clad, 
a sable shield was hung upon his back, and a sword of the same hue 
girded round him ; a black horse was then led out, being mounted on 
which, he was commanded, though not in anger, to depait whither 
he hsted beyond the limits of Maioo ^ 

Dmia went not alone , numbers of each clan, who had always 
regaided him as their future loid, voluntaiily partook of his exile. 

He repaiied to the impeiial court, andalthoughtheemperorapproved 

and sanctioned his banishment, he employed him His gallantry 
soon won him the title of Eao and the munsul of a leader of three 
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thousand, with the grant of Nagore as an independent domain, to be 
held directly from the crown But the same arrogant and uncontroll- 
able spiiit which lost him his biith- light, brought his days to a 
tragical conclusion He absented himself for a fortnight from couit, 
hunting the boar or the tigei, his only lecieation The emperor 
(Shah Jehan) reprimanded him for neglecting his duties, and thieat- 
ened him with a fine TJmra proudly leplied, that he had only gone 
to hunt, and as foi a fine, he obsei Fed, putting his hand upon his 
sword, that was his sole wealth 

The little contiition which this leply evinced, determined the king 
to enforce the fine, and the paymastei -general, Sallabut Khan,* was 
sent to Umi a^s quarters to demand its payment. It was refused, and 
the obsei vations made by the Syud not suiting the temper of Umia, 
he unceremoniously desired him to depait The emperoi, thus 
insulted in the person of his ofl&cer, issued a mandate for Umra's 
instant appeal ance He obeyed , and having i eached the aimi-Llias, 
oi grand divan, beheld the king, “ whose eyes weie red with angei,^' 
with Sallabut in the act of addiessing him Inflamed with passion 
at the recollection of the injurious language he had just received, 
peihaps at the king^s coufiimation of his exclusion fiom Mar war, he 
unceremoniously passed the Omiahs of five and seven thousand, as 
if to address the king , when, with a daggei concealed in his 
sleeve, he stabbed Sallabut to the heait Drawing his swoid, he 
made a blow at the king, which descending on the pillar, shiveied 
the weapon in pieces The king abandoned his throne and fled to 
the inteiior apaitments. All was upioar and confusion TJmra 
continued the work of death, indiffeient upon whom his blows fell, 
and five Mogul chiefs of eminence had fallen, when his brothei -in- 
law, TJijoon Goie, under pretence of cajoling liim, inflicted a mortal 
wound, though he continued to ply his daggei until he expired To 
avenge his death, his retainei s, headed by Bulloo Ohampawut and 
Bhao Khoompawut, put on their saffion qaivients, and a fiesh 
carnage ensued within the loll Islah f To use the woids of their 
native baid, “ The pillais of Agra bear testimony to their deeds, nor 
shall they ever be obliterated fiom the lecoid of time they made 
their obeisance to TJmra in the mansions of the sun ” The faithful 
band was cut to pieces , and his wife, the princess of Boondi, came 
m person and carried away the dead body of TJmia, with which she 
committed herself to the flames The Bokhara gate by which they 
gained admission, was built up, and hencefoiwaid known only as 
TJmia Sing’s gate ,” and in proof of the sti ong impression made by 


■* Sallabut Khan Sukshee, he is called The office of Bukshee is not only 
one of paymaster (as it implies), but of inspecDion and audit We can leadily 
imagine, with such levies as he had to mustei aud pay, his post was moie 
honourable than secure, especially with such a band as was headed by TJmra, 
readj’^ to take offence if the wind but displaced then moustache The annals 
declare that TJmra had a feud (loei ) with Sallabut , doubtless for no bettei* 
reason than that he fulfilled the trust reposed in him by the emperoi 
t The palace within the citadel {Lelah), built of led [loll) fieestone 
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this event,’*' it veioained closed through contiines, until opened in 
1809 by Cnpt Geo Steell, o£ the Bengal engineeis + 


It may be useful to iccoid such facts hj way of contiastn itb the state 
policy of the west, and foi tlio sake of obvei ring that which would actuate the 
present pai amount uowei of India should anj of it s tributary princes defy them 
as Uinra did that of the uiiiveisal potentate of that country Even these 
despots bon owed a lesson of meici from the Rapioot system, which does not 
deem ticasonheieditni} , nor attaints a whole hue foi the fault of one unworthy 
link Shah Jehau, instead of visiting the sms of the fathei on the son, installed 
him in his fief ofNngoio This son was line Sing , and it dcvohed to his 
childien and grand-childien,(i) until Indm Sing, the fourth in descent, was 
expelled bj the head of the Enbtoies, who, in the weakness of the empire, 
le-annexed Nagore to Jodpooi But peihnps we liaie nob hitherto dared to 
imitate the e\amplos set ns by the Moglinl and eicii b} the Mnbrntta, not 
having sufiBcient hold of the nfCections of the sub-jected to ventnie to be 
merciful , and thence oui vengeance, like the bolt of heaven, scars the very 
heart of oui enemies. Witness the m.iny chieftains c]ectcd from then 
possessions , from the unhallowed league against the llohillns, to that Inst neb 
of desti uenon at Bhiiitpooi, iihere, asaibitiators, iie acted the pai t of the lion 
in the fable Oui present attitiiue, bowevei, is so commanding, that we can 
afford to display the attnbiite of merej , and should unfortniintely, its action 
be requiiedin Ba]pootann, let it be ample, for there its gintefiil influence is 
• uudeistood, and it u ill ictuin, like the dews of heaven, upon ourselves But if 
I we aie only to regulate oiii political actions bj the auprchciision of danger, it 
^ must one day recoil upon ns in awful retribution Our si stem is filled with 
evil to the governed, wheie a fit of bile m ephemeral political agents, may 
engender a quarrel lending to the overthiow of a dominion of ages 

t Since these rematks weie mitten. Captain Steell lelntcd to the author a 
singular anecdote connected with the above circumstaiice While the work of 
demolition was proceeding, Onpt S was in gently warned by the natives of the 
danger he mcuried in the operation, fiom a denunciation on the closing of the 
gate, that it should thenceforward be guarded by a huge serpent — when 
suddenly, the destruction of the gate being jiearlj completed, n large Cohra-di- 
capclla rushed between his legs, as if in fulfilment of the anathema Oapt S 
foitunately escaped without injury 


(1) Namely Hatf Smg, his son Aiiop Sm^, his son Indur Smg, his son Mokum 
descendant of Baja Gu], and the rightful heir to the 
cushion of Joda, has dwindled into one ot the petty thaeoois, oi lords of 
Marwar Ihe system is one of eternal vicissitudes, amidst which the germ of 
ieproduotion never perishes “ 
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CHAPTER VI 

Etyo Jesimnt mounts tJie gadi of Mai'wat — His mothei aptincess of Mhom — 
Me IS a patron, of sctence — His first service m Gondwana — Piince Mata 
appointed i egent of the empire by hu father, Shah Jehan — Appoints Jesimnt 
vicet'oy in Malwa — Rebellion of Amingtih, who aspires to the ci oion — Jeswunt 
appointed genet ahsstmo of the army sent to oppose him — Battle of Fntteha- 
had, a dt awn buttle — Jeswunt i eti eats — Met oism of Eao Rutna of Butlam — 
A 7 ungzebpt oceeds towai ds Agi a — Battle of J ajow — Bajpoots ovet powei'ed — 
Shah Jehan deposed — Atungseb, now empet 07 , pai dons Jesmmt, and sum- 
mons him to the ptesence — Gommapds him to joi 7 i the at my fotmed against 
Skuju — Battle of Cudjtoa — Ootidiict of Jeswunt — Belt ays Arungzeb atid 
plutid&slm camp — Fotms a jutidion with Bat a — This Ptincds inactivity 
— Atung^b invades Marwot — Detaches Jeswunt from Data — Appointed 
men oy of Guzzet at — Sent to serve in the Dekhati — Fntei s itito Sevaji's 
designs '—Plans the death of Shaista Khan, the king's lieutenatit — Obtains this 
ofice — Stipes seded by the Ptinee of Ambh — Re-appointed to the at my of the 
Dekhan — Stimulates Prinre Moatzim to tehelhon — Supetseded by Delite 
Khan — JesiauuHties to cut him off — Eemovedftom the Bekhan to Guzzeiat 
— Outwitted by the king — Oideted against the tehelhous Afghans of Cabiil 
Jesiount leaves his son, Putin Sing, in chaige of Jodpoot — Pit tin Sinq 
commanded to Com t by At ungzeb, who gives him a poisoned 1 ohe — His Beath — 
Ohat actei — The tidings t each Jeswunt at Gabul, and cause his death — Chat ac- 
tei of Jeswunt — Anecdotes illustiative of Eahtote chat octet — Hahwi Elian — 
His exploits with the tiget , and against Soot tan of Saiohi 

Raja Jeswunt, who obtained, by the banishment of Umra/ the 
‘ cushion’ of Marwar, was born of a princess of Mewar , and although 
this ciioumstance is not lepoited to have influenced the change of 
succession, it will be boine in mind that, thioughout Rajpootana, 
its piinces legal ded a connexion with the Rana’s family as a 
primary honour 

Jeswunt (says the Bardai) was unequalled amongst the princes 
of his time Stupidity and ignorance were banished ; and science 
flourished where he ruled many wete the books composed wnder 
Ins auspices ” 

The south continued to be the arena in which the maitial Rajpoot 
sought renown, and the emperor had only lightly to understand his 
characbei to turn the national emulation to account Shah Jehan, 
in the language of the chronicler, became a slave to the seraglio,” 
and sent his sons, as viceroys, to govern the giand divisions of the 
empire The fiist seivice of Jeswunt was in the war of Gondwana, 
when he led a body composed of " twenty-two diffeieut contingents” 
in the army under Ai ungzeb In this and various othei services (to 
enumerate which would be to go.over the giound already passed),* 


*The new translation of Feiiahta’s Histoi j, by Lieut-Ool Briggs, a work 
much wanted, may be lefeired to by those who wish to see the opinion of the 
Mahomedan piinces of their Raipoot vassalage 
[Von II] 
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the Ealitoies weie conspicuous. Jeswunt played a comparatively 
suboi dniate pai fc, until the illness of the emperor, m A D. 1 658, when 
his elder sou Dai a was invested with the powers of regent Pnnce 
Dara increased the minsuh of Jeswunt to a leader of ‘ five thousand/ 
and nominated him his viceroy m Maiwa 

In the struggle foi empire amongst the sons of Shah Jehau, con- 
sequent upon this illness, the importance of the Rajpoot piinces and 
the fildelity we have often had occasion to depict, were exhibited in 
the strongest light While Raja Jey Sing was commanded to 
oppose prince Shuja, who advanced fiom his viceroyalty of Bengal, 
Jeswunt was entiusted with means to quash the designs of Aiungzeb, 
then commanding in the south, who had long cloahed, under the 
garb of hypocrisy and leligion, views upon the ompiie 

The Rahtoie prince was declared generalissimo of the army 
destined to oppose Arungzeb, and he maiched fi oin Agra .it the head 
of the united contingents of Rajpootaiia, besides the imperial guaids, 
a foice which, to use the hypeibole of the baid, “made Shesiiag 
“wiithe in agony ” Jeswunt marched towaids the Neibudda, and 
had encamped his army in a position fifteen miles south of Oojeiu, 
when tidings leached him of his opponent's appioach. In that 
field on which the ernpeior erected a town subsequently designated 
FiiUehahad, oi 'abode of victoiy,' Jeswunt awaited his foes The 
battle which ensued, witnessed and so ciicumstautially •related by 
Beimer, as has been alieady noticed m this woik,* was lost by the 
temerity of the Rahtore commander-in-chief, wlio might have 
crushed the lebellious hopes of Arungzeb, to whom he purposely, 
gave time to effect a junction with his biothei Morad, fiom the vam-'^ 
glonous desire “to concur two princes at once” Deaily did he 
pay for hia presumption, foi he had given time to the wily pnnce 
to sow intrigues m his camp, which were disclosed as soon as the 
battle joined, when the Mogul horse deserted aud left him at 
the head of his thirty thousand Rajpoots, deemed, howevei, 
by their leadei and themselves, sufficient against any odds* 
“Jeswunt, spear in hand, mounted his steed Mahooh, and 
“charged the impeiial bi others, ten thousand Moslems fell 
in the onset, which cost seventeen bundled Rahtores, besides 
“Gehlotes, Haras, f Goi es, aud some of every clan of Eaiwarza 
“Aiung and Morad only escaped because their days were not 
“yet numbered Maboob and his izdei weie coveied with blood 
“ Jesoh looked like a famished lion, and like one he lelinquished his 
“ prey." The baid is fully confirmed in his xelation of the day, Lt£ 
by the Mogul histoiian and by Beinier, who says, that notwith- 
standing the immense supeiionty of the impeiial punces aided by a 
numeious aitilleiy served by Frenchmen, night alone put a stop to 
the contest of science, numbeis, and aiti llery, againsbRajpoot courage 

* Vol I, page 535 

this field^of cainTwe^^’ which state that that prince and fivebiotheis all fell m 
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Both armies I'eniainod on the field of battle, and though we have no 
notice of tho anecdote related by the first tiauslator of Ferishta, who 
makes Jeswiint '^in bravado drive his car lound the field,^^ it is 
ceitaiu that Aiungzeb was too politic to renew the combat, oi molest 
the letrent which took place next day toisaids his native dominions 
Although, for tho sake of alliteration, the bai d especially singles out 
the GehJofes and (?ojes, the tubes of M6war and Seopoor, all and 
eveiy tribe was engaged, and if the Rajpoot over daicd to mourn 
the fall of kindred in battle, this day should have coveied every 
house with the emblems of grief, foi it is stated by the Mogul 
historian that fifteen thousand fell, chiefly Rajpoots This was one 
of the events gloiious to the Rajpoot, showing his devotion to whom 
fidelity {stemnd* heima) had been pledged, — the aged and enfeebled 
empeior Shah Johan, whose ** salt they ate,'^ — against all the tempt- 
ations offered by youthful ambition. It is forcibly contrasted with 
the conduct of tho immediate household tioops of the emperor, who, 
even in tho moment of battle, woi shipped the rising sun, whilst the 
Rajpoot scaled Ins faith in his blood ; and none moie liberally than 
tho l^’ave Haias of ICotah and Boondi. The annals of no nation on, 
eaitu can fuinish such ail example, ns an entire family, six royal t 
brothel s, stretched on the field, and all but one in death 

Of all the deeds of lieioism performed on this day, those of Rutna 
of Rutlam, by universal consent, arc pre-eminent, and ** are wreathed 
• “into immortal ihyrao by the bard” in the Rasa Rao Rutna f He 
, also was aRahtore, the gieat giandson of Oodi Sing, the first Raja of 
Maroo, and nobly did he show that the Rahtoie blood had not 
degeneiated on the feibile plains of Malwa If aught weie wanting 
to complete the fame of this memorable day, which gave empire to 
the scouige of Rajpootana, it is found in the conduct of Jeswunt’s 
queen, who, as elsewhei o related, J shut the gates of his capital on hei 
fugitive loid, though he brought back his shield” and his honour 

Ariiugzdb, on Jeswunt^s retreat, entered tho capital of Malwa in 
triumph, n hence, n itli all the celei ity requisite to success, he pui sued 
his mai ch on the capital At the village of Jajow, thirty miles south of 
Agia, the fidelity of the Rajpoots again foinied a baiiier between 
tho aged king and the treason of his son j but it served no other 
purpose than to illustrate tins fidelity. The Rajpoots weie over- 
poweied, Dai a was driven fiom the regency, and the aged emperor 
deposed. 

Arungzob, soon aftei usui ping the thiono, sent, thioughthe prince 
of Ambdi, Ins assuiancefa of p.aidou to Jeswunt, and a summons to 
thepiesence, pieparatoiy to joining the aimy forming against his 
brothel Sliiija, advancing to vindicate his claims to empiie The 
Rahtore, deeming it a glorious occasion foi revenge, obeyed, and 

* See Kotah niiiials, iihich state that that prince and five brotbeis all fell in 
this field of carnage 

t Amongst the MSS piesented by tho Author to the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
38 this woi k, tho Jfasa Hao liutna. 

JSeoVoI. I, p 535 

i:Voii.n3 6 a 
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communicated to Sliu]a Ins intentions. The hostile armies met at 
Cudjwa, thirty miles north of Allahabad Ou the fiist onsetj Jeswunt, 
wheeling about with his Rahtoie cavnlier'«j attacked the leai-ward 
of the aimy under piince Moliammeil, which he cut to pieces, and 
pluudeimg the impenal camp (loft unprotected), he delibeiately 
loaded his camels with the most valuable effects, wlich he despatched 
undei part ot the foi ce, and leaving the bi otliei s to a contest, which he 
heartily wished might involve the desti action of both, he followed 
the college to Agia Such was the panic on his appeaiauce at that 
capital, ]Oined to the rumours of Arungzdb^s defeat, which had nearly 
happened, that the waveiing gariison requiied only a summons to 
have smrendeied, when he might have leleased Shah Jehan fiom 
confinement, and with this "tower of stieiigth” have rallied an 
opposition fatal to the prince 


That this plan suggested itself to Jeswunt^s sagacity we cannot 
doubt; but besides the manifest danger of locking up his aimy 
within the precincts of a capital, if victory was given to Aiiingzeb, 
he had othei reasons foi not halting at Agia All his designs* were 
in concert with prince Dara, the iightful heir to the tin one, ^.hom 
he had instiucted to hasten to the scene of action, but while 
Jeswunt remained hovering in the rear of Ariingzeb, niomentai ily 
expecting the junction of the prince, the lattei loiteied on the 
southern frontier ot Marwni, and thus lost, for evei, the ciowh 
within his grasp Jeswunt continued his route to his native 
dominions, and had at least the gratification of housing the spoils, 
even to the regal tents, in the castle of Joda Daia tardily formed 
a junction at Man ta ; but the critical moment was lost, and 
Aiungzeb, who had crushed Shnja^s force, lapidly advanced, now 
joined by many of the Bajpoot princes, to ovei whelm this last 
reinnant of opposition The crafty Ai ungzdb, howevei, who always 
Referred stiatagem to the precarious issue of aims, addressed aletter 
to Jeswunt, not only assuring him of his entiie forgiveness, but 

of GuzMiat, If he would withdiaw h ,8 
Buppoit tiom Dai a, and remain neuter lu the contest Jeswunt 
accepted the conditions, aud agieed to lead the Eajpoot contingents, 
Moazzim, in the war against Sevaji, bent on reviving 

bv th^ Bahf the conduct again pursued 
T)L^ W ^ that he only abandoned 

him though possessed of many qualities which eudeaied 

him to the Eajpoot, besides his title to the thione he wanted those 
virtues necessary to ensure success against his eneiffetic biother 
Soaicely had Jeswunt reached the Delhan wtn he opened ^c^: 

Kta Kha? h^enant, 

bhaista Khan, on which he hoped to have the guidance of the army, 

evm o?®"® Jeswunt had m it, but be temponzld, and 

m 0hi3 Bnf be f oougiatulation on his suooeedmg to tho command 
in ciliet But he soon superseded him by Eaia Jev Sins- of Ambdr 

who brought the war to a oouolusion by tbe ipture of #e°l]T The 
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honour attending this exploit was, however, soon exchanged for 
disgrace; foi when the Ambdr prince found that the tyiant had 
designs upon the life of his prisoner, for whose safety he had pledged 
himself, he connived at his escape Upon this, Jeswunt was once 
more declared the emperor's lieutenant, and soon inspired prince 
Moazzim with designs, which again compelled the king to supersede 
him, and Deliie Khan was declaied general m chief. He reached 
' Arungabad, and the night of his arrival would have been his last, 
but he received intimation and rapidly retieated, pursued by the 
prince and J eswunt to the Nerbudda The emperor saw the necessity 
of removing Jeswunt from this dangerous post, and he sent him the 
fiiman as viceioy of G-uzzerat, to which he commanded him to repair 
without delay He obeyed, reached Ahmedabad, and found the king 
had outwitted him and his successor in command , he, therefore, 
continued his course to his native dominions, where he arrived in S. 
-1V26(A.D 1670) 

^'J’he wily tyrant had, in all these changes, used every endeavour to 
circumvent Jesvrunt, and, if the annals are correct, was little sciupu- 
lous as to the means But the Raja was piotected by the fidelity of 
his kindred vassalage In the words of the bardic chronicler, The 
AswapaU* Arung, finding ti eachery in vain, put the collar of simu- 
^'lated friendship round his neck, and sent him beyond the Attok 
** to die " 

The empeior saw that the only chance of counteiaotiug Jeswunt's 
inveterate hostility was to employ him where he would be least 
dangerous He gladly availed himself of a rebellion amongst the 
Afghans of Oabul , and with many promises of favour to himself 
and his family, appointed him to the chief command, to lead his 
tuibulent Rajpoots against the equally turbulent and almost savage 
Afghans Leaving his elder son, Pirthi Sing, in charge of his ancestral 
domains, with his wives, family, and the chosen bands of Maroo, 
Jeswunt departed for the land of the ^barbaiian,' fiom which he was 
destined never to return 

It IS 1 elated, in the chronicles of Maioo, that Arungz4b having 
commanded the attendance at court of Jeswunt's heir, he obeyed, 
and was deceived not only with the distinctions which were his due, 
but with the most specious courtesy that one day, with unusual 
familial ity, the king desired him to advance, and giasping firmly 
his 'folded hands (the usual attitude of defeience) in one of his own, 
said, Well, Rahtote, it is told me you possess as nervous an arm as 
“ your father, what can you do now " God preserve yourmajesty," 
replied the Rajpoot prince, when the sovereign of mankind lays 
the hand of protection on the meanest of his subjects, all his hopes 
“ are realized, but when he condescends to take both of mine, I feel 
as if I could conquer the woild ” His vehement and animated 
gesture gave full force to his words and Arungzeb quickly exclaimed, 

* The common epitheb of the Islamite *Bmperors, in the dialect of the bard, 
IS Asput, classically Aswdpah, ‘ lord of horses ' 
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All ! liero is anofcliei’ Elliootuu,** (tlio term ho always applied to 
Jeswunt) , yet, affecting to be pleased with the frank boldness of 
his speech, he oideied him a splendid diess, which, as customniy, he 
put on, and, having made his obeisance, left the pieaence in the 
certain assurance of exaltation. 

That day was his last * — he was taken ill soon after i caching Ins 
quaiteis, and expned in gieat toitme, and to this hour his death is 
attributed to the poisoned robe ot honour piesented by the king*^ 
Pirthi Sing was the staff of his fathei’s age, and endowed with all 
the qualities requiied to lead the swoids of Maroo. His death, thus 
reported, cast a blight on the remaining days of Jeswunt, who, in 
this cruel stioke, saw that his mortal foe had gone beyond him in 
levenge The sacrifice of Pirthi Sing was followed by the death of 
his only lemaining sons, Juggut Sing and Diilthumun, from the 
ungenial climate ot Cabul, and grief soon closed the existence of the 
veteian Kahtore He expned amidst the mountains of the noi*th, 
without an hen to his revenge, in B. 1737 (A I) 1 681), having inled 
the tribes of Maroo tor two and forty years In this year, death 
released Aiungzdb fiom the greatest teriois of his life, for the 
illustrious Seva]i aud Jeswunt paid the debt to natuie within a few 
months of each othei Of the Itahtore, we mny use the words of 
the biographei of his contempoiary, Pana Ra] Sing of M6war 
Sighs never ceased flowing fiom Aiung^s heait while Jeswunt 
** lived ” 


The life of Jeswunt Sing is one of the most extraordinary in the 
annals of Rajpootana, and a full nairative of it would afford a 
peifeot and deeply interesting picture of the history and ncftinners 
of the period Had his abilities, which weie fai above mediociity 
been commensuiate with his power, credit, and couiage, he might' 
with the concurrent aid of the many poweiful enemies of Ai nxisz^h 
have overturned the Mogul throne Thionghout the long peiiod 
of two and foity yeais, events of magnitude crowded up?n each 
other, from the period of his first contest with Aiungzlb m the 
battle of the Nerbudda, to his conflicts with the Afghans amidst 
tie sn.™ of teno AHhougi tie 

amongst the sons of Shah Jehan, esteeming the frank l£ra above 
the ciafty Arungzeb, yet he detested the 4ole race as mimicK 
the religion and the independence of his own , and he onlv fed the 

to. the battle of the Ke.buaa°^:^a ge 

* mode of being ricloteireimes is firm! v believed bv rL,. T '.i 

several other instances of-,b are lecoided in this woik ? Ka]poots, and 

by porous absorption , and in a hot climate wbl^e 
next the skin, mnch tnischiefmiffbt bp doTiP tunic is woiu 

how death could be accomplished That the bebdf to understand 

only to recal the story of fie?cules pVttS dog^e'd hy 

“ Wrapp'd m the enyenoaed 
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prevented his leaping the fruit of his treachery at Oudjiva The 
foi mer event, as it reduced the means and lessened the fame of 
Jeswunt, redoubled his hatred to the conqueror, Jeswunt neglected 
no oppoi tunity which gave a chance of revenge. Impelled by this 
motive, moie than by ambition, he never declined situations of trust, 
and in each he disclosed the luling passion of his mind His 
oveituie to Sevaji (like himself the implacable foe of the Mogul), 
against whom he was sent to act , his daring attempt to remove the 
impel lal lieutenants, one by assassination, the other by open force , 
his inciting Moazzim, whose inexpeiience he was sent to guide, to 
levolt against his father, are some among the many signal instances 
of Jeswunt^s thirst for vengeance The emperor, fully awaie of 
this hatred, yet compelled from the force of circumstances to 
dissemble, was always on the watch to counteract it, and the artifices 
this mighty king had recourse to in order to conciliate Jeswunt, 
peihaps to throw him off his guard, best attest the dread in which 
-hJlield him Alternatel7 he held the viceroyalty of Gruzzeiat, of 
the Dekhan, of Malwa, Ajmer, and Cabul (wheie he died), either 
directly of the king, or as the king’s lieutenant, and second in 
command nndei one of the princes But he used all these favours 
mei ely as stepping-stones to the sole object of his life Accordingly, 
if Jeswunt’s chaiacter had been drawn by a biographer of the couit, 
viewtd meiely in the light of a great vassal of the empire, it would 
have reached us marked with the stigma of treachery in every trust 
reposed in him , but, on the other hand, when we reflect on the 
character of the king, the avowed enemy of the Hindu faith, we only 
see in Jeswunt a pnnce putting all to hazai d in its suppoit He had 
to deal with one who placed him in these offices, not from personal 
legaid, but because he deemed a hollow submission better than 
avowed hostility, and the Raja, theiefoie, only opposed fraud to 
hypocrisy, and treachery to superior strength, Doubtless the 
Rahtoie was sometimes dazzled by the baits which the politic king 
administeied to his vanity, and when all his brother princes 
eagerly contended for royal favour, it was something to be singled 
out as the first amongst his peeis in Rajpootana By such 
conflicting impulses were both parties actuated in their mutual 
conduct thioughout a period in duration neaily equal to the 
life of man, and it is no slight testimony to Arungzdb’s skill 
in managing such a subject, that he was able to neutralize the 
hatred and the power ot Jeswunt throughout this lengthened 
period But it was this vanity, and the immense power wielded by 
the kings who could reward service by the addition of a vice-royalty 
to their hereditaiy domains, that made 'the Rajpoot princes slaves ; 
for, had all the piinoely contempoiaiies of Jeswunt, — Jey Sing of 
Ambdr, the Rana Raj of Mdwai, and Sevaji, — coalesced against their 
national foe, the Mogul power must have been extinct. Could Jes- 
wunt, however, have ,been satisfied with the mental wounds he in- 
flicted upon the tyiant, he would have had ample revenge , for the 
' image of the Rah tore crossed all his visions of aggi andizement. The 
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cruel sacrifice of liis lieir^ and tlie stifi moiobaibuious and unrelent- 
ing ferocity with ■wbicb lie pursued Jeswunt’s innocent family, are 
the surest proofs ot the diead which the Kahtoie prince inspiied 
while alive 

Previous, howevei, to entering on this and the eventful peiiod 
which followed Jeswunt’s death, we may lecoid a few anecdotes 
illustrative of the character and maiineis of the vassal chieftains, by 
whose aid he was thus enabled to biave Aiungzeb hTor can we do 
better than allow ISTahur Khan, chief of the Koompawuts and pie- 
mier noble, to be the repi esentative portinit of the clans of Maioo 
It was by the vigilance of this chief, and his daring intiepidity, that 
the many plots laid foi Jeswunt^s life weie defeated, and in.the 
anecdote aheady given, when in oidei to lestore his pnncefiom afit 
of mental delusion,^ he biaved the superstitions of liis lace, his devo- 
tion was put to a severer test than any which could lesult fioin per- 
sonal peril The anecdote connected with his nom de f/uei ) e of Naljiir 
ftiqcij Hhan, exemplifies his personal, as the othei does his mental 
inti epidity The i eal name ot this individual, the head of the Koom- 
pawut clan, was Mokundas. He had peisonnlly incuned the dis- 
pleasitie of the emperoi, by aieply which w’as deemed disiespectfnl 
to a message sent by the loyal ahdy, for which the tenant condemned 
him to enter a tigei's den, and contend foi his life unaimed. With- 
out a sign of fear, he enteied the aiena, where the savage beast was 
pacing, and thus contemptuously accosted him Oh tiger of the 
nieah^f face the tigei of Jeswuut,” exhibiting to the king of the 
toiest a pair of eyes, which anger and opium had lendeied little loss 
inflamed than his own The animal, staitled by so unaccustomed a 
salutation, foi a moment looked at his visitor, put down his head 
turned lound and stalked fiom him “You see,” exclaimed the 
Eahtore, ^at he dare not face me, and it is contrary to the cieed 
of a tiue Rajpoot to attack an enemy who dares not'confiont him ” 
Even the tyiant, who beheld the scene, was surpnsed m radml 

tioii, piesented him with gifts, and asked it he^ had anv chdXn 
to inherit his nrowess Hir voni*, a ^ ‘^^’i«ren 

ancouuts., Le bo.e .ie .ale 

levity, commanded the ' tigei lord'to attemniTf^’ youthful 

.... ... 

^ See page 31 ~ ' 

•f Meah is a term used bv the TTunln „ tit i 
applies it to a pedagogue the rillage-schooln^*^*/ himself generally 
epithet of Meah-ji > ® schoolmaster has alurays the honoiable 
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a common amusement^ and it is lelatedj in the annals o£M6wai, that 
the chief ofBun^iabioke his spine in the attempt, and theie weiefe-w 
Tvho did not come off with bruises and falls, in which consisted the 
spoi t When Nahur heard the command, he indignantly replied, he 
was not a monkey that “ if the prince wished to see his feats, it 
must be where his* sword had play,^^ on which he was ordered 
against Sooitan, the Deora prince of Siiohi, for which seivice he liad 
the whole Rah tore contingent at his disposal The Deora piince, 
who could not attempt to cope against it in the field, took to his 
native hills , but while he deemed himself secure, Mokund, with a 
chosen band, in the dead of night, enteied the glen wheie the Siiohi 
prince reposed, stabbed the solitary sentinel, bound the prince with 
ins own turban to his pallet, while, environing him with his clans- 
men, he gave the alaim The Deoias staitmg fiom their rocky 
beds, collected lound their prince, and weie prepaiing foj the rescue, 
when Nahiii called aloud, “ Yon see his life is in my hands, be 
assui ed it is safe if you are wise , but he dies on the least opposition 
“ to my determination to convey him to my prince My sole object in 
giving the alarm, was that you might behold me cany off my 
** piize ” He conveyed Sooit^Ln to Jeswunt, who said he must intro- 
duce him to the king The Deora pi ince was carried to court, and 
being led between the piopei officeis to the palace, he was instiucted 
to pel form thatpiofound obeisance, from which none weie exempted 
Hut the haughty Deora replied, ** His life was m the king^s hands, his 
** honour in his own , he had nevei bowed the head to mortal man, and 
never would As Jeswunt had pledged himself foi his honourable 
tieatment, the oflicers of the ceiemomes endeavouied by stratagem 
to obtain a constrained obeisance, and instead of intioducing him as 
usual, they shewed him a wicket, knee high, and very low overhead, 
by which to enter, but putting his feet foiemost, his head was the 
last pai t to appeal This stubborn ingenuity, his noble bearing, and 
his long-proti acted resistance, added to Jeswunt^s pledge, won the 
king’s favour, and he not only proffered him pardon, but whatever 
lands he might desire Though the king did not name the leturn, 
Soort4n was well awaie of the terms, but he boldly and qurckly 
replied, "What can your Majesty bestow equal to Achilgurh ? let me 
1 eturn to it is all I ask ” The king had the magnanimity to comply 
with his 1 equest, Soortdn was allowed to i etire to the castle of Aboo,* 
nor did he or any of the Deoras ever rank themselves amongst the 
vassals of the empire, but they have continued to the piesent hour 
a life of almost savage independence 

From such anecdotes we leain the character of the tiger lord of 
Asope, and his bi other Rahtores of Marwai , men leckless of life 
when put in competition with distinction and fidelity to their prince, 
as will be abundantly illustrated in the reign we are about to describe 

* AcTiilguili, or ‘ the immoveable castle,’ is the name of the fortress of the 
Deora princes of Aboo and Sirohi, of which wonderful spot I purpose in another 
work to give a detailed account 
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TJiepiegnniiiq^iieen of Jesionnt pi eveniod fi omhecommg Sa(i — >Sct'c)i concubmes 
and one Jlaiiihuinwitlihiin — The Cliandi avail Jlani nioxmis ihe pyi e a 1 Mun- 
doie — Geneial qi leffoi ilie Joss of Jeswiini, — Posihumous hiilh of Ajit — Jes- 
wunt's family and contingent letuin Jioni Gahiil to 2 Iaiioai — Intel ccpied hg 
Ai uiiqrcb, loho demands the sui i endei of ihe infant Ajil — The chafe desti oy the 
females and defend themselves — Pi csei nation of the infant ince — The Eeiidos 
iahe ILundoi e —Es^pelled — Ai nngzeh invades Sfai ivai , iaJiCs and plundei s Jod- 
pooi , andsaehs all the lai gc towns — Dcsti oys the Tlindu temples, and commands 
the conveision of ihe liahtoie inee — Impohni of the »icasu}<! — Establishes the 
Jezeya, oi ^a^ on injideh — The Itahtaicg'nnd Secsodins vnite against the ling — 
Events of thewai fi om the Chi onidc — The Man tea elan oppose the entiio i oijal 
aimy, hid aie cut to pieces — The coinhtned Itajpopis fight the impci lalists nt 
l^adole — Bheein, ihesonof the liana, slam — PiinccAJihci disapjiiovesfhewai 
against thePajpoots — jraJ^es ouei fm cs — C’oaliJion —The Rajpoot sdczlaieAl^ci 
empeioi, Ti eachei y and death of Tybei Khan — Ahhei escapes, and claims 2110- 
techonfiom the Rajpoots —Dooiga condiiets Pi nice Albei to the Eelhan ~ 
Boning, bioihei of Dooiga, leads the Rahioies —Conflict at Jodjiooi —Aflan at 
Sojut —The cholei a moi bus appeals —Aiung-eb ofiei s jieoco —The conditions 
accepted hySoning —Soiling's death —Ai uiig-eb omniJs thctieaiy —Ti inceAzm 
left to cai ly on thewai —Moosleingai 1 isonsih onghoidUai wai —The Rahtoi es 

tales post in ihe Aiavulh hills — Numeious encounteis — Afiaiis of Sojut 

Chei aie —Jylai tin —Rainpooi —Pallt —linmciiso saci ifice of lives —The 
Bliatiis join thePahtoies — TheMaiiiea chief assassinated dm mg a iiiice 
—PiiTthei encounteis — Sewanoh assaulted —The jiTooslem gamson put to 
thcsiooid, — N001 Alh abducts ihe Assam damsels — Is pnnsiied and hilled, 
—Mooslem gai 1 ison ofSambhui desfi oyed —JJialoi e capitulates to ihe Rajpoots 


Wkbh Jesjyunt aied beyond tbe Attok, Ins wife, the (lutm-e) 
mother o£ Ajit, determined to bum with hei loid, but beinff in the 
seventh month of hg pregnenoy, she was forcibly pievSd bv 
Ooda Koompawnt His ether qneen and seven pJJ (conTuhwS 
mounted the pyie , and as soon as the tidings leaohed Jodpoor the 

piK:M™ndo™““Tt^,®d, ascended the 

LpporteftWfaith The^^Sr”^ ““ loss of the 

shell no longer sounded at sun-iiB« 

dootiines and learned the Mooslem meed ” vitiated their 


mfantpiinoe, his mother, the daiio-hters and estShJr®°"i' 7 ,}^ 

sovereign, prepared toietnrn to their nativeland B^?H°^^“?'i° 

mgtyrant, eariying his vengeance tewds Jejint eve if "““Hf ' 
pive, as soon as theyieaohed Dehli, oommMided that tT t “i'^ * m 

besniiendoiedto his custody ‘'Ariigo&™dLarvfdiM^°'“®’’°"! 

them If they would sniienLr fheir^pn^er 

country IS with onr smews, and these ean'defend hothKid o“r 
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lord * With eyes red i\'ith rage, they left the Aum-lchds Their 
abode was snnoimded by the host of the Shah In a basket of 
sweetmeats they sent away the yonng pimce, and piepaied to defend 
their honour , thej’- made oblations to the gods, took a double poitiou 
of opium, and inonuted their steeds Then spoke Rinchoi, aud 
Goviiid the son of Joda, and Chiindmbhan the Daiawnt, and the 
son of Raghoo, on whose shoulders the swoid had been maiiied at 
Oojem, with the fearless Bhaimiil the Oodawnt, and the Soojawut, 
Eaglioouat'h. ‘ Let us swim,’ they exclaimed, * m the ocean of fight 
Let us root up those Asnras, and be earned by the Apsaras to the 
mansion of the suu.’ As thus each spoke, Soojah the bard took 
the woi d ' for a day like this,’ said ho, ^yoii enjoy yonrfiefs CpidtasJ, 
to give in your lord’s cause your bodies to the swoid, and in one 
ma«!s to gain <nierqa (heaven) As for me, who en-joyed his fiiend- 
ship and his gifts, this dai’ will I make his salt lesplendent. My 
lather’s fame nill I uphold, and lead the death in this day’s fight, 
that future bards may hymn my piaise ’ Then spake Doorga son 
of Assoh Mlip teeth of the Tavaiis me whetted, but by the light- 
ning emitted from onr swoids, Dchli shall witness oiii deeds , aud the 
flame of our anger shall cousiirae the tioops of the Shah ’ As thus 
the chiefs communed, and the tioops of the king approached, the 
Baj-hen* of then late lord was sent to inhabit siveiqa Lance in 
hand, with faces lesembling Yama,t the Rnhtores rushed upon the 
foe Then the music of swoids and shields commenced Wave 
followed nave in the field of blood SankiaJ completed his chaplet 
in the battle fought by the childien of Doohur in the streets of 
Dehh Rntna contended nith nine thousand of the foe, but his 
swoi d failed, and as lie fell, Rembah § earned him away Dilloh 
the Daiawut made a gift of his life,j| the salt of his lord he mixed 
with the water of the field.*[[ Chundiiibhan was conveyed by the 
Apsar.ib to Chandi apoor The Bhatti was cut piece-meal and lay 
on the field beside the son of Soortaii The faithful Oodawut 
appealed like the crimson lotos j he journeyed to Swerga to visit 
Jeswunt. iSandoh the bard, with a sword in eithei hand, was lu 
the front of the battle, and gained the mansion of the moon ft Every 
tube and every clan pcrfoimed its duty in this day’s pilgiimage to 

* A deliciifce mode of naming the female pat t of Joswunt’s family, the *i07jal 
abode' niclndcd his jonng dnughtera, sent to inhabit heaven fsioergaj 

t Pluto 

t ' The lord of the shell,’ an epithet of Siva, ns the god of war , his war-trump 
being a sZicllfsan/i/i,!, his chaplet findld A which the llahtore bard says was in- 
complete until this fight, being of Iniman sculli. 

§ Queen of the Apbaia**, or celestial nymphs 

11 Pope makes Sorpcdoii say 

The life that others pay, let us bestow. 

And give to fame what wo to nature owe. 

^ 1 e , blood 

‘ The city of the moon ’ 

Tt The hinai abode seems that allotted for all bards, who never mention 
JShdnloca, oi the ‘mansion of the sun,’ as a place of reward foi them Doubt- 
less they could assign a reason for such a distinction 
CVot.nj 
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tlie stieam of the swopd, in which. Doorgadas ground the foe and 
saved his honour/^ 'i' 

When these brave men saw that nothing shoit of the surrender 
of all that was dear to a llajpoot was intended by the fiend-like 
spirit of the king, their first thought was the pieservation of their 
prince , the next to secure their own honour and that of their late 
mastei The means by which they accomplished this wei e terrific. 
The females of the deceased, together with their own wives and 
daughters, were placed m an apartment filled with gunpowder, and 
the torch applied — all was soon ovei ' This saciifice accomplished, 
their sole thought was to secure amoheinthat immortal temple, 
which the Ra]poot bard, as well as the gieat minstrel of the west, 
peoples with “youths who died, to be by poets sung” For this, 
the Rajpoot's anxiety has in all ages been so gieat, as often to defeat 
even the puipose of revenge, Ins object being to die gloiiously rather 
than to inflict death , assured that his name would nevei peiisfi, 
hut, preserved in ^'immortal rhyme” by the bard, would serve as the 
incentive to similar deeds. Accordingly, “ the battle fought by the 
“ sons of Doohui eaf in the streets of Dehh,’’ is one of the many themes 
of everlasting eulogy to the Rahtores • and the seventh of Sravau, 
S. 1736 (the second month of the Monsoon of A D 1680), isasacied 
day m the calendai of Maioo. 


In the midst of this furious contest, the infant prince was saved. 
To avoid suspicion the heir of Maroo, concealed m a basket of sweet- 
meats, was entrusted to a Mooslem, who i ehgiously executed his 
trust and conveyed him to the appointed spot, where he was joined 
by the gallant Doorgadas with the survivors who had cut their way 
thiough all opposition, and who were doomed often to bleed for the 
prince thus miiaculously preserved It is pleasing to find that, if to 
the leader of the faithful,^' the bigoted Aiungzdb, they owedso much 
misery, to one (and he of humble hte), of the same faith, they owed the 
pieservation of then line. The pieserver of Ajit lived to witness his 
manhood and the ledemption of his biith-nght, and to find that 
piinces are not always ungrateful , for he was distinguished at court, 
was nevei addressed but as Ah/ca, or uncle, by the piince, and to the 
honour of hia successois be it told, the lauds then settled upon him 
are still enjoyed by his descendants 


With the sole surviving scion of Jeswnnt, the faithful Doorga and 
a few chosen fiiends repaired to the isolated i ock of Aboo, and placed 
him m a monastery of i ecluses There the heir of Maroo was reared 
m entire ignoiance of hm birth Still lumours prevailed, that a sou 
of Jeswunt lived , that Doorga and a few associates were his guar- 
dians , and this was enough for the loyal Ra jpoot, who, confiding in 

thl Sds'name"’ poetic account of this battle, iii which 

' i d ■^'arrior who fell, are lelated The heroes 

^ more brilliant theme for the bard 

. , * , ®'^other instance of tbe ancient patronvmio hpi-no' m Ln 

preserve the names and deeds <§ the ^o^tlies 
past days Eoa Doohur was one of the eailiest Eahtore kings of l&rwar 
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the chieftain of Droonara, allowed the mere name of ‘ Bhunm’ (lord) 
to be his rallying- word in the defence of his rights These were soon 
threatened by a host of enemies, amongst whom were the Eendos, 
the ancient sovei eigns of Maroo, who saw an opening for the redemp- 
tion of their birth-nght, and foi a shoit time displayed the flag of 
the Puvihars on the walls of Mundore While the Eendos wei e i ej Dic- 
ing at the recovery of their ancient capital, endeaied to them by tra- 
dition, an attempt was made by Rutna, the son of Umra Sing (whose 
tragical death has been related), to obtain the seat of power, Jodpoor. 
This attempt, instigated by the king, proved futile , and the clans, 
faithful to the memory of Jeswunt and the name of A]it, soon expel- 
led the Eendos from Mundore, and drove the son of Umra to his 
castle of Nagoi e It was then that Arungzeb, in person, led his army 
into Maroo ; the capital was invested ; it fell and was pillaged, and 
^allthe great towns in the plains, as Mairtea, Deedwana, and Rohit, 
shared a similar fate The emblems of leligion were trampled under 
foot, the temples thrown down, mosques were erected on then site, 
and nothing short of the compulsory conversion to the tenets of Islam 
of every Rajpoot in Marwai, would satisfy his revenge. The conse- 
quences of this fanatical and impolitic conduct recoiled not only upon 
the empeior but his whole race, for it loused an opposition to this 
non yoke, which ultimately broke it in pieces The emperor pro- 
mulgated that famous edict, the ^ Jezeya,^ against the whole Hindu 
race, which cemented into one compact union all who cheiished either 
patriotism or leligion; It was at this period of time, when the Rah- 
tores and Seesodias united against the tyrant, that Rana Raj Sing 
indited that celebrated epistle, which is given in a preceding part of 
this work * , 

" Seventy thousand men,^"’ says the bavd,-f- undei Tyber Khan, 


* Vol I, p 322 , ,, r, - 

It may be well to exhibit the manner in which the poetic annalist of jttaj- 
pootana narrates such events, and to give them m his own language lather than 
in an epitome, by which not only the pith of the original would be lost, but the 
events themselves deprived of half then interest The character ofhistoiic 
fidelity will thus be pieserved from suspicion, which could scaicelybe withheld 
if the narrative were exhibited many but its native garb This will also serve 
to sustain the Annals of Marwar, formed from a combination of such materials, 
and dispose the leadei to acknowledge the impossibility of reducing such ani- 
mated chionicles to the severe style of history But more than all, it is with 
the design to orove what in the preface of this work, the leader was compelled 
to take *00 credit, that the Eajpoot kingdoms were in no ages without such 
chronicles, and if we may not compare them with Fioissait, oi with Monstie- 
let, they may be allowed to compete with the Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and 
they certainly surpass those of Ulstei But we have strongei motives than 
even legitimate curiosity, in allowing the bard to tell his own tale of the thiity 
yeais’ war of Eaipootana , the desiie which has animated this task from its 
commencement, to give a correct idea of the importance of these events, and 
to hold them up as a beacon to the present govei uoi s of these brave men How 
well that elegant historian, Orme, appreciates their importance, as bearing on 
our own conduct m power, the reader will peiceive by leference to his Frag- 
ments (p 165), wheie he says, “there are no states or powers on the continent 
'* of India, with whom our nation has either connexion or concern, which do not 
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« were commanded to destioy the Bajpoots, aiid Aiung followed m 
'^peison to A]m6r The Mantea clan assembled, and advanced to 
« Pooshkui to oppose him The battle was in fiont of the temple of 
Vaiaha, wheie the swords of the Mairfceas, always fii st in the ^ht, 
Splayed the game of destruction on the heads of the Asuras.^^ Heie 
"the^Mairteas, were all slam on the 11th Bhadoon, S 1/36 

Tyber continued to advance The inhabitants of hloordhur fled 
to the mountains At Goorah the brothei s Roopa and Koombo took 
post with then clan to oppose him; but they fell with twenty-five 
of their biethien. As the cloud pours water upon the earth, so 
Arunff pom his barbarians over the land. He remained but five days at 
Aiidoorg (Aim^v) , and marched against Cheetore. It fell, it appeared 
as if the heawens had fallen A 3 it was piotected by the Eana, and 
the Rahtoies led the van in the host of the Seesodias Seeing the 
strength of the Yavans, they shut up the young prince, hke a flam^ 
confined in a vessel Dehli-pat (the kingofDehli) came to Debarn,^ at 
Avhose pass he was opposed by Koombo, Ooguisen, and Oodoh,aU 
Rahtores. While Ariingzeb attacked Oodipoor, Azim ^asleft at Uh^- 
tore Then the king leai ned that Doorgadas had invaded Jhalore) he 
abandoned his conquest, and retmned to Asmdr, sending Mokurra 

Khan to aid Beharu at Jhaloie, but Doorga had raised contributions 

(d/ind)f and passed to Jodpoor, alike forced to contribute , for the 
sou of Indur Sing, on the part of the king, now commanded in 
Tried ta (titple-^ealcecl mount) Aiung Shah measured the heavens, 
he determined to have but one faith in the land Pi’ince Akber was 
sent to ]oin Tyber Khan Rapine and conflagration spread over the 
land. The country became a waste , fear stalked triumphant Provi- 
dence had willed this affliction The Eendos were put in possession 
of Jodpooi , but were encountered at Kaitapoor and put to the sword 
by the Ghampawuts Once more they lost the title of Raos of 
Moordurdas, and thus the king^s intentious of bestowing sovereignty 
on the Purihars were frustrated on the 13th day of Jeit, S. 1736 
The Aravulh gave shelter to the Rahtoi es Prom its fastnesses 
they issued, and mowed down entiie harvests of the Mooslem, piling 
them in Jiullas f Arung had no repose Jhalore was invaded by 
one body, Sewanoh by another of the faithful chiefs of Ajit, whose 
dni daily increased, while Aiung’s was seldom invoked The king 
gave up the war against the Rana to send all his tioops into Maroo, 


“ owe the oi igin of their present condition to the reign of Arungz^b, or its influ- 
" ence on the reigns of his successors ” It behoves us, therefore, to make our- 
selves acquainted with the causes, as well as the characters of those who occa- 
sioned the downfall of our piedeoessors in the sovereignty of India With 
this object in view, the bard shall tell iis own tale from the birth of Ajit, in 
S 1737, to 1767, when he had vanquished all opposition to Arungzgb, and re- 
gained the throne of Mai oo 

* The Cenotaph of these warriors still marks the spot where they fell, on 
the nghb on entering the portals 

f The heaps of gram thrashed in the open field, preparatory to being divided 
and housed, are termed hiillas, 

J Oath of allegiance 
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bufc the Rana, who pi’ovoked the rage of Ai ung from grantiug refuge 
to Ajit^ sent his troops under his own sou, Bheem, who joined the 
Rahtores, led by Induibhan and Doorgadas in Godwai Piince 
Akber and Tybei Khan advanced upon them, and a battle took place 
at Nadole The Seesodias had the right The combat was long and 
bloody Prince Bheem fell at the head of the Mewaiees he was a 
noble bulwark to the Rahtores * Induibhan was slain, with Jait 
the Oodawut, performing noble deeds , and Sonmg Doorga' did 
wondeis on that day, the 14th Asoj, S 1737,” (the winter of A D. 
1681) 

The gallant beai mg of the Rajpoots lu this unequal combat, their 
despeiate devotion to then couutiy aud prince, touched the soul of 
Prince Akb4i, who had the magnanimity to commiseiate the suffer- 
js<3[gs he was compelled to inflict, aud to question the policy of his 
fathei towards these gallant vassals Ambition came to the aid of 
compassion for the sufferings of the Rahtoies, and the peisecution of 
the minor son of Jeswunt He opened his mind to Tybei Khan, 
and exposed the disgrace of bearing arms iii so unholy a waifaie, 
and in seveiing from the crown such devoted and brave vassals as the 
Rahtores Tyber was gained ovei , and an embassy sent to Dooi gadas 
offeiing peace, and expressing a wish for a conference Doorga 
convened the chiefs, and disclosed the overture, but some suspected 
treacheiy in the pimce, others, selfish views on the pait of Dooiga 
To pi event the injurious opeiation of such suspicions, Dooiga 
observed, that if assent were not given to the meeting, it would be 
attributed to the base motive of fear Let us proceed in a body,^' 
said he, ''to this conference, who ever heard of a cloud being 
"caught^” They met, mutual views were developed, a treaty 
was concluded, and the meeting ended by Akber waving the umbiella 
of legality over his head He coined in his own name, he estab- 
lished his own weights and measures The poisoned intelligence 
was ponied into Aiung’s eai at- Ajmer, his soul was tioubled, he 
had no lest, he plucked his beaid in giief when he heard that 
Doorga and Akbdi had united Every Rahtoie in the land flocked 
to Akbei’s standard The house of Dehli was divided, and Govind-f- 
again suppoited the Hindu faith 

'J^he dethionement of the tyi ant appeared inevitable The scourge 
of the Rajpoots was in their power, foi he was almost alone and 
without the hope of succour But his energies never foisook him ; 
he knew the charactei of his foes, and that on an emergency his 
gi and auxiliary, stiatagem, was equal to an aimy As there is some 
variation both in the Mogul historian's account of this momentous 


* The M^wai chronicle claims a victoiy foi the combined Erajpoob aimy, 
and relates a singular stratagem b 3 ' which they gained it , but eithei I have 
overlooked it, or the Baj Yitlas does nob specify that Prince JBheem, son of the 
heroic Eana ftaj, fell on this day, so glorious in the annals of both states See 
Vol I, p 328 
t Crishna 
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transaction, and in the annuls of Mewar and Mai war, we present the 
latter vethatim from the chionicle 


“ Akb6r, with multitudes of Hajpoots, advanced upon Ajm^r But 
while Arung piepared foi the storm, the prince gave himself up to 
women and the song, placing everything in the hands of Tybei 
Hhan We are the slaves of fate, puppets that dance as it pulls 
the strings Tyber allowed himself to dieam of tieason, it was 
whispered in his eai that it he could delivei Akber to Ins fathei, 
high lewaids would follow At night he went privily to Arungzeb, 
and thence wiote to the Rahtoies : ' I was the bond of union betwixt 
you and Akber, but the dam which separated the wateis has broken 
down, father and son again ai e one Consider the pledges, given 
and received, as restored, and depait for youi own lands ’ Having 
sealed this with his signet, and despatched a messenger to tlfc 
Hahtores, he appealed befoie Aiungzdb to leceivo the fiuit of his 
seivice But his tieason met its reward, and before he could say, 
the imperial oiders were obeyed, a bloio of the mace fiom the hand 
of the monaoch sent Ins soul to hell At midnight the Derveish 
messengei reached the Bahtoie camp , he put the lettei into their 
hand, which stated tathei and son weie united , and added fioni 
himself that Tybei Khan was slam All was confusion , the Eah- 
tores saddled and mounted, and moved a coss fiom Akb^r’s camp 
The panic spread to his tioops, who fled like the diied leaves of 
the sugar-cane when earned up in a whirlwind, while the prince 
was attending to the song and the wiles of the wanton 


This nanative exemplifies most stiongly the hasty unieflecting 
character of the Ea]poot, who always acts fiom the impulse of the 
moment They did not even send to Akbei’s camp, although close 
to their own, to inqune the truth or falsehood of the repoit, but 
saddled and did not halt until they weie twenty miles asunde/ It 
IS tiue, that in these times of peril, they did not know in whom to 
confide, and being headed by one of then own body, they could not 
tell how far he might be imphcated in the tieachery 

The next day they were undeceived by the junction of the piince, 
who, when made acquainted with the depaiture of his allies, and the 
treason and death of lybei Khan, could scarcely collect a thousand 
men to abide by his foi tunes With these he followed his panic- 
sti ucfc allies, and threw himself and his family upon their hospitality 
and protection —an appeal nevei made in vain to the lUjpoot 

Knrmdhan, of the reception of the 
prince by the chivalry of Maroo, is lemarkably minute and spirited 

j ^ solemn debate as to the 

prince now claiming simia (sanctuary), 
The chml nf occasion to relate the pedigree and renown of 

sneech full chief delivers his sentiments in a 

SupJ lespecting their national customs and 

"and a good picture of "thepowerof the siua^is, 

and the necessity of feeding them withpearls/’ to enable them to 
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Sing with, advantage The council bieaks up with the declaration 
of its deteimination to piotect Akber at all hazards, and Jaita, the 
biother of the head of the Ohampawuts, is nominated to the charge 
of protector of Akbdr*s family The gallant Doorga, the Ulysses of 
the Rahtores, is the manager of this diamatic convention, the details 
of which are wound up with an eulogy, in true oiiental hyperbole, 
in the Done accents ot Maroo 

“ Bh f Mata ;poot esa pn 
Jessa Dooiga-das 
Band Moo^d'ta takheo 
Bin t^hamha dhhds, 

“ Oh, mother ’ produce such sons as Doorga-das, who fii st suppoi ted 
the dam of Moordra, and then piopped the heavens^’ 

This model of a hajpoofc, as wise as he was brave, was the saviour 
of his country. To his suggestion it owed the preset vation of its 
prince, and to a series of heioic deeds, his subsequent and more 
diflScult salvation. Many anecdotes are extant lecoiding the diead 
Arungzeb had of this leader of the Rahtores, one of which is amus- 
ing. The tyrant had commanded pictmes to be diawn of two of the 
most moital foes to his lepose, Sevaji and Doorga ‘‘ Seva was 
drawn seated on a couch, Dooiga in his oidinary position, on 
** horseback, toasting hhawhes, or bailey-cakes, with the point of 
his lance, on afiie of maize-stalks Aiungzdb, at the first glance, 
exclaimed, ‘ I may entiap that fellow (meaning Sevaji), but this 
** dog IS born to be my bane.' " 

Dooiga at the head of his bands, together with young Akb^r, 
moved towaids the western extiemity of the state, in hopes that 
they might lead the empeior in pursuit amongst the sand-hills of 
the Loom , but the wily mouaich tried other arts, and fiist attempted 
to corrupt Doorga ile sent him eight thousand gold mohurs,* 
which the Kiijpoot-instantly applied to the necessities of Akbdr, who 
was deeply affected at this pi oof of devotion, and distributed a 
poition of it amongst Doorga's retainers Arungzeb, seeing the 
futility of this plan, sent a force in pui suit of his son, who, knowing 
he had no hope of mercy if he fell into his father's hands, was 
anxious to place distance between them Doorga pledged himself 
foi his safety, and lelinquished all to ensure it Making over the 
guardianship of young Ajit to his elder biothei, Soning, and placing 
himself at the head ot one thousand chosen men, he turned towards 
the south The baid enumerates the names and families of all the 
chieftains of note who formed the body-guard of punce AkbA’ in 
this desperate undei taking The Ohampawuts weie the most 
numerous, but he specifies several of the home clans, as the Joda 
andMairtea, and amongst the foieign Rajpoots, the Jadoon, Ohohan, 
Bhatti, Deora, Sonigurra, and Mangulea 


^ The M^war chronicle says forty thousand. 


[Vos n] 
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“ The king followed their retreat his troops surrounded the Eah- 
toves , but Dooiga with one thousand chosen men left the noith on 
their backs, and with the speed of the winged quitted the camp. 
Arung continued the puisuit to Jhalore, when he found he had been 
led on a wrong scent, and that Dooiga, with the piince, keeping 
Gruzzeiat on his light, and Ghiippnn on his left, had made good his 
retieat to the Nerbudda Eage so fai got the better of his leligion, 
that he theiv the Koian at the head of the Almighty In wiath, 
he commanded Azimto exteiminate the Rahtores, but to leave Oodi- 
poor on one side,* and eveiy other design, and fii st secure his brother 
The deeds of Camundaf i emoved the troubles of Mewar, as the wind 
disperses the clouds which shade the brightness of the moon In ten 
days aftei Azim inarched, the emperoi himselt moved, leaving his 
gairisons in Jodpooi and A]mdi Dooi ga^’s name was the charm 
which made the hosts of locusts quit their ground J Doorga was the 
sea-serpent, Akber the mountain with which they churned the ocean 
Arung, and made him yield the fomteen gems, one of which our 
lehgion legained, which is Lacshmi, and our faith, which is Dhu- 
nuntra the sage 

“ In fidelity who excelled the Kheechees >Seo Sing and Mokund, 
who never left the person of Ajit, when his infancy was concealed m 
the mountains of Aibood ? to them alone, and the faithful Sonignna,, 
did Dooi ga confide the seciet of his letieat The vassals of the 
Nvae Gastles of Maioo knew that he was concealed, but where or 
in whose custody all weie ignorant Some thought he was at Jes- 
sulmdi , otheis at Beekumpooi , otheis at Snohi The eight divisions 
nobly suppoited the days of their exile, then smews sustained the 
land of Moi d'hur Raos, Rajas, and Ranas applauded their deeds, for 
all weie alike enveloped in the net of destruction In all the nine 
thousand [towns] of Mord^hur, and the ten thousand of iVIewai§ inha- 
bitants there weie none Enayet Khan was left with ten thousand 
men to preserve Jodpooi , but the Ohampawut is the Soomer of 
Mai 00 , and without feai was Dooiga’s bi other, Soning With Khem- 
kurn the Kuiuote, and Snbhul the Joda, Beejmal the Maheoha, Jait- 
mal Soojote, Kesuii Kuinote, and the Joda brethien Seodan and 
Bheem, and many moi e collected then clans and kin, and as soon 
as they heaid that the king was within four coss of Ajmei, they 
blockaded the Khan in the city of Joda, but twenty thousand 
Moguls came to the lescue Another dreadful conflict ensued at the 
gates of Jodpooi, in which the Jadoon Kesore, who led the battle, 
and many other chiefs weie slam, yet not without many hundreds 
of the foe , the 9th Asar, S 1737 

Soning carried the swoid and the flame into every quarter. 

*That IS, dropped all sohemes against it at that moment 

t The Camd’huj , epithet of the Eahtores 

j Chaims and incantations, with music, are had recourse to, in ordei to 
cause the flight of these destructive insects from the fields they light on 

§ The number of towns and villages formerly constituting the arondissement 
of each state. 
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Arung could neither advance nor retreat He ivas like the serpent 
seizing the musk-rat, which, if liberated, caused blmdness , but if 
swallowed, was like poison Huindt and Kana Sing took the road 
to So]ut They suiiounded and drove away the cattle, which bi ought 
'the Asoors to the rescue A dreadful strife ensued , the chief of 
the Asoois was slain, but the brothers and all then km bedewed the 
land with their blood This, the saca of So]ut, was when 1737 
ended and 1738 commenced, when the sword and the pestilence 
{muoii*) united to clear the land 

“ Soiling was the Eoodia of the field, Agra and Dehh tiembled 
at his deeds , he looked on Aiung as the waning moon The king 
sent an embassy to Soning , it was peace he desired He offered 
the mnnsub of Sdt’h Hamn for Ajit, and what dignities he might 
demand foi his brethien — the restoiation of Ajmei, and to make 
Somng its governor To the engagement was added, ' the punya is 
affixed in latification of this treaty, witnessed by God Almighty 
TheDewan, AsudKhan, was the negociator, and the AiemdifX who 
was with him, solemnly swore to its maintenance The tieaty con- 
cluded, the king, whose thoughts could not be diverted from Akbei , 
departed foi the Dekhan Asud Khan was left at Ajmdi, and 
Soning at Mairta But Soning was a thorn in the side of Arung- 
z6b , he bribed' the Biahmins, who threw pepper into the homa 
(burnt saciifice) and seemed foi Soning a place in Sooiaj Mandala 
(the mansion of the sun) The day following the tieaty, by the 
incantations of Arung a, Soning was no moie § Aso] the 6th, S 1738 

oi ‘ death' personified, is the name for that fearful scorn ge the 
spasmodic cholei a moi btis, which has caused the loss of so many lives for the 
last thirteen yeais thioughout India It appears tp have visited India often, 
of which we have given a frightful record in the Annals of M^war in the leign 
of EranaBa] Sing (See Vol I, p 332), in S. 1717 or A D 1661 (twenty yeais 
prioi to the period we tieat of), and Orme describes it as raging in the 
Dekhaii in A D 1684 They had likewise a visitation of it within the memoiy 
of many individuals now living 

Eegaiding the nature of this disease, whethei endemic, epidemic or conta- 
gious, and Its cure, we aie as ignorant now as the fiist day of our experience 
There have been hundreds of conflicting opinions and hypotheses, but none 
satisfactory In India, nine medical men out of ten, as well as those not pio- 
fesSional, deny its being contagious At Oodipooi, the Rana’s only son, her- 
metically sealed in the palace against contact, was the first seized with the dis- 
01 der a pi etty strong proof that it was from atmospheric communication He 
was also the last man in his fathei’s dominions likely, from predisposition, to 
be attacked, being one of the most athletic and prudent of his subjects I saw 
him thiongh the disordei We were afraid to administer remedies to the last 
heir of Bappa Eawul, but I hinted to Amurji, who was both bard and doctor, 
that strong doses of musk (12 grs each) might be beneficial These he bad, 
and I prevented his having cold water to dunk, and also checking the insen- 
sible peispiiation by tin owing off the bed-clothes Nothing but his robust 
and youth made him resist this tiemendous assailant 

t See Vol I, p 330, foi an explanation of the punja — and the treaty which 
preceded this, made by Eana Eaj Sing, the fourth article of which stipulates 
for teims to the minor son of Jeswunt 

1 1 know not what oflicer is meant by the Aremdi, sent to sweai to the good 
faith of the king. 

§ His death was said to be effected by incantations, most probably poison 
CVOL.II] 
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Asud sent the news to the king. This terror being removed, the 
king withdrew his pxinja fiom his treaty, and in joy departed foi 
the Dekhan. The death of Soning shed gloom mid gnef over the 
land Then Moknnd Sing Man tea, son ot Kulian, abandoned his 
munsub and joined his countiy’s cause A desperate encountei 
soon followed with the tioops ot Asiid Khan near Manta, in which 
Ajit, the son of Boetnldas, who led the fight, was slain, with many 
of each clan, which gave joy to the Asoors, but grief to the faithful 
Rajpoot , on the second day of the blight half of the moon of Kai tik, 
S 1738 


“ Prince Azim was left with Asnd Khan , Bnayet at Joclpoor , and 
their gai nsous were scattei ed over the land, as their tombs {ghoi ) ’ 
everywheie attest The loid of Chundawul, Simboo Koompawut, 
now led the Rahtores with Oodnng Sing Bukshee, and Tejsi, the 
young son of Doorga, the haceld on the Aim of Mahadcva, with 
Putteh Sing and Ram Sing, jiist returned from placing Akber safely 
in the Dekhan, and many other valiant Rahtoies'*' They spiead 
over the counliy even to Mdwai, sacked Pooi-Mandil, anrl slew the 
governor Kasim Khan ” 

These desultory and bloody affrays, though they kept the king’s 
troops in peipetual alarm and lost them myrnids of men, thinned 
the ranks of the defenders of Maroo, who again took refuge in the 
Aiavulli Prom hence, watching every oppoi tiinity, they darted on 
then prey On one occasion, they fell upon the giurison of Jytaiun, 
which they touted and expelled, or as the chionicle quaintly says, 

with the year 1739 they also fled ** At the same time, the post of 
Sojut was earned by Beejo Champawnt, while the Jodawnts, under 
Ram Sing, kept then foes in play to the noithwaid, and led by 
Oodi-bhan, attacked the Muza Nooi Alb at Cheiaie ‘'^the contest 
“ lasted for three houis , the dead bodies of the Tavans lay in heaps 
^'in the Akhaia , who even abandoned their Nakaiias ” 


After the affaii of Jytarnn, when Oodi Sing Oh.impawut, aud 
Mohkim Sing Man tea weie the leadeis, they made a push for Guz- 
zerat, and had penetiated to Kheiialoo, when they were attacked, 
puisued, and suironnded in the hills at Rainpooi, by Syed Moham- 
med, the Hakim of Guzzeiat All mght they stood to then aims 
In the moining the sword lained and filled the cars of the Apsaras. 
Kuriun and Kesmi were slam, with Gokuldas Bhatti, with all their 
oivd officeis, and Ram Sing himself lenounced life on this day f 
But the Asoors pulled up the leins, having lost many men Palli 
was also attacked in the month of Bhadoon this yeai 1739 then 
ttie game of desti action was played with Hoor Alli, thiee hundred 
Rahtores against five hunted of the kmg^s troops, which were 
routed, losing then leader, Ufzul Khan, after a desperate struggle 

* Many weie euumeiated by the bardic cbronicler, who would deem it 
sacrilege to omit a single name m the page of fame 

t He was one of the gallant chiefs who, with Doorga, oonveved m mce Akber 
to the sanctuary with the Mahrattas ’ i^onveyea pi mce AKoer 
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Balia was the hero who drove the Tavan from this post. Oodya 
attacked the Sfdi at Sojut Jytarun was again leznforced In 
Bysak, Mohkim Sing Man tea attacked the royal post at Mairta^ 
slew Syed Alli, and drove out the king^s tioops ” 

The year 1739 was one of perpetual conflict, of captuies and 
lecaptuies, in which many parties ot twenty and thirty on each side 
tell. They afibrd nnmeious examples of heioic patiiotism, in which 
Rah tore blood was lavishly shed, but while to them each wairior 
was a loss not to be replaced, the despot continued to feed the war 
with 'fresh troops The Bhattis of Jessulmer came forward this 
year, and nobly shed their blood in seconding the efloits of the 
Rahtoies in this patiiotic warfare 

In S 1740, Azim and Asud Khan joined the emperor in the 
Dekhan, and Bnayet Khan was left in command at Ajmdr — ^being 
enjoined not to lelax the wav in Marwar, even with the setting in of 
the rams Mairwaira afloided a place ot lendezvous foi the Rah- 
tores, and security for their famihes Hei e eleven thousand of the 
best troops of Bnajet invaded the hills to attack the united Jodas 
and Champawuts, who retaliated on Palh, Sojut, and Godwar The 
ancient Mundoie, which was occupied by a gaiiison under Khwaja 
Saleh, was attacked by the Mandaicha Bhatti and driven out At 
Bague, a despeiate encounter took place in the month of Bysak, 
when Ram Sing and Samunt Sing, both Bhatti chiefs, fell, with two 
hundred of their vassals, slaying one thousand of the Moguls The 
Kuiumsotes and Koompawuts, under Anop Sing, scoured' the banks 
of the Loom, and put to the sword the garrisons of Oosturioh and 
Gangani Mohkim, with his Man teas, made a descent on his 
patiimonial lands, and drew upon him the whole force of its 
governor, Mohammed Alli The Man teas met him on their own 
native plains ' The Yavau pioposed a tiuce, and at the interview 
assassinated the head of the Mairteas, tidings of whose death rejoiced 
the Shah in the Dekhan 

'‘At the beginning of 1741, neithei strife nor fear had abated. 
Soojan Sing led the Rahtoies in the south, while Lakha Ohampawut 
and Kesai Koompawut aided by the Bhattis and Chohans, kept the 
gai risen of Jodpoor in alarm When Soojan was slain, the baid 
was Sent to Sin gram, who held a munsub and lands from the king ; 
he was imploied to join his biethien , he obeyed, and all collected 
around Singiam * Sewanchaf was attacked, and with Bhalotra 
and Panchbadia were plundeied, while the blockaded gainsons 
weie unable to aid An houi befoie sunset, eveiy gate of Maioo 
was shut The Asoorshad the stiong-holds.in their power, but the 
plains lesounded with the An^ of Ajit Oodi-bhan, with his Joda- 
wuts, appeared befoie Bhadrajoon , he assaulted the foe and captuied 

* We are not informed of what clan he was, or his rant, which must have 
been high 

t The tract so called, of which Sewanoh is the capital 
j Oath of allegiance 
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Lis guns and treasure An attempt from Jodpoor made to recapture 
tlie troplnes, added to tlie tiiumpli of the Joda. 

Pool dll Khau*> held Sewanoh , and Nahur Khan Mewatti, Kunaii 
To attack them, the Ohampawuts convened at Mokulsii Then 
thiist foi vengeance ledoubled at the tidings that Koor Allihad 
abducted two young women of the tribe of Assam Rutna led the 
Rahtoies , they reached Kunan and engaged Pooidil Khan, who was 
put to the swoid with SIX bundled of his men. The Rahtoies left 
one bundled in the field that day, the ninth of Cheyt The Miizaf 
no soonei heaid of this defeat than he fled towaids Thoda, with the 
Assam damsels, garinq on the manqoes as they ripened, and having 
leached Koochal, he encamped Siibhul Sing, the son of Aiskuni, 
heaid it, he took his opium, and though the Muza was suriounded 
by pillais, the daggei of Aiskuin^s son reached his heait, but the 
BhattiJ was cut in pieces T'he loads weie now impassable, the 
T*hanas^ of the Yavans weie i educed to great stinits 

^ The yeai 1742 commenced with the slnughtei of the king^s 
gamson at Sambhui by the Lakhawuts and Assawuts,|| while fiom 
Godwai the chiefs made incuisions to the gates of A 3 mei. A battle 
took place at Mairta, whei e the Rahtoi es were defeated and dispei sed, 
but in levenge Singiam burned the suburbs of Jodpooi, and 
then came to Dhoonaio, where once more the clans assembled They 
maiched, invested Jhalore, when Behai ri, left without succour, was 
compelled to capitulate, and the gate of honour {dhei madiuai a) was 
left open to him And thus ended 1742.” 

It IS almost supeifluous to remaik, even to the mere English leader, that 
whenever he meet the title KJiaii, it radicates a Mahomedan , and that o£ Sing 
(lion) a Ba3poot 

IToor Alli Muza is a title only applied to a Mogul 
$ As a Bhatti revenged this disgiace,it is piobable the Assam damsels, thus 
abducted bj' the Mirza, wei e of his own race 
§ Garrisons and Mihtaiy posts 
II These are of the moat ancient vassalage of Maioo 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The clans 2}cMion io see the i/oting Ita-ja — JDooijun Sal of Kotah joins the 
Hahioj e cause, — Thei/jn occed to Aboo — At e tnfi oducedto Ajit, who u conveyed 
to Ahica, and ntaUs a ioin to all the chieftainshtps, — Cotisfet nation of 
Atunqzih—lle sets up a jneiendei to Jodpoot — The liahiotes and Hat as 
dnvethclmpenalistsf/om Jfattoat — They catty the tear abtoad — Stotmof 
Toot Jfandil — I'he Hat a Pntice slatn — Doot qadas retut ns ft otn the Dehhan. 
— Defeats Srfi Khan, qoietnot of Ajtnct , who is dtsgtaccd by the Imq — Sefi 
Khan attemjtis to nt cumrent Ajit by negotiation — lltsfailut e and disgi ace . — 
Rebellion in Mewat — The Rahtotes suppottihe Rana-^Atunqzcb negotiates 
fot the daughter of )n nice Albcr left in Mat loat — Ajit aqaindt iven fot rejuqe 
into the hills — AJfatt at Jkejipooi — Success of the Jtahtotes, — Arunyzeb’s 
ajtpt ehension for Ins qt and-daughtci — The liana sends the coco-nut to Ajit, 
who jn occeds to Oodipoot , and mat tics the liana's niece — Negotiations for 
peace t cnciocd — Terminate — The sun endet of the in inccn — .Jodpoot t esiot ed 
— Magnanimity of Bootgada^ — Ajit takes jtossessioti — Ajit again dtiveti 
fionihis capital — Af/lictions of the Hindu tact — Ksonbotnto Ajlt, named 
Alhye Sing — Hts hoiosco}te.—liattle of Dt ootiat a —The vicetoy of Lahote 
passes thiough Mat ivat to Guzzetal — Death of At iingztb — Biff uses joy —AjU 
attacks Jodpoot — Gajntulalion — Dispctsion and massacie of the lung’s 
iioops — A)lt 1 esitmes his dominions — Astm, with the title of Bahadet ithah, 
mounts the tin one — Battle of Agia —The king jncpaics to invade Mar war — 
Arrives at Ajmtr. — Proceeds to Bat Bilarit — Sends an embassy to AjU, who 
tepatts to the ttnpenal camp — licuption — Tieacherous conduct of the 
etnpetor — Jodpoot sutjttised — \jU forced to accompany the emperor to the 
Dekhan — Discontent of the llajas — They abandon the king, and join Rana 
Uttita at Oodipoor — Tuple alliance — Apt appears before Jodpoot, which 
capitulates on honour able In ms — Ijtt wider takes to icphtce Raja Jer/ Sing on 
the gadi of Amber — Battle of Bambhut, AjU victor lous — Amber abandoned io 
Jerj Sing — AjU attacks Btkpntt , — Redeems Nagor e — The Rajas th eaiened br/ 
the king — Again unite — 2 ’he king icpairsto Ajmer — The Rajas join him , — 
Receive fir niCiris for their dominions. — Ajil makes a pilgrimage to Cuid-khdta 
— Reflections on the thirty years' war waged by the Rahtores against the empire 
for independence — JSulogium on Dootgadas 

“In the ye.ir 1743, the Charapawuts, Koonipawuts, Oodawuts, 
Man teas, Jodas, Kii ruin soles, and all the assembled clans of 
Mai 00 , became impatient to see their sovereign They sent 
foi the Kheechi Mokund, and piayed that they might but 
behold him , but the faithful to his trust replied “ He,’*' who confided 
“hiih to me, is 3 ^et In the Dekhaii ” — “ Without the sight of our 
“ Loid, bre.id and water have no flavour ” ‘ Mokund could not with- 
stand their suit. The Hara punce Doorjun Sal, having come to 
their aid with one thousand hoise from Kotah, f they repaired to the 


• Meaning Doorgadas 

t His principal object was to marry the daughter of Siijatin Sing Ohampawufc 
the sister of the bravo Mokund Singi often mentioned in the chronicle. The 
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Tiill o£ Aboo, when on the Inst day of Cheyt 1743, they saw then 
prince As the lotos expands at the sunbeam, so did theheait of 
each Eahtoie at the sight of their iniaiit soveieign, they drank 
his looks, even as the papaya in the month Aso] sips diops of 
imritu {amhosia) fioni tlie Champa^ There woie present, Oodi 
Sing, Smgiam Sing, Beeji-Pal, Tej Sing, Moknud Sing, and Nahui 
son of Huiee, all Ghampawuts Rnj Sing, Juggut Sing, Jeit Sing, 
Samunt Sing, of the Oodawuts, — Ram Sing, Futteh Sing, and 
Kesnii, Roompawnts Theie was also the Oohui chief ot pure 
descent,tbesidestheKheechiMoknnd,t\ie Pniohit,tho Purihai, and 
the Jain piiest, Yati Gyan, Bee 3 y In a fortunate hour, A 3 it became 
known to the world 'I'he Haia Rao first made his salutation, he 
was followed by all Marwar with offerings of gold, peails, and horses 
Enayefc conveyed the tidings to Arnng Shah ; the Asoor chief 
said to the king, ‘ if without a head, so long they had combated him, 
what could now be expected?’ he demanded leinf or cements 

"In triumph they conveyed the young Ra 3 a to Ahwa, whose 
chief made the hadhooX with peails, and presented him with horses, 
heie he was entei tamed, and here they piepaied the teeha doui 
Thence, taking Raepooi, Bilara, and Baroonda in his way, and 
receiving the homage and nuzzuis of their chiefs, he repan ed to 
Asope, where be was entei tamed by tbe bead of the Koompawuts 
Fiom Asope be went to the Bhattifiet of Lowenoh, thence to Reah, 
the chief abode of tbe Man teas, thence to Kewnsir, of tbe Kurm- 
sotes Each chief entei tamed their young loid, around whom all 
the clans gatheied Then he lepaired to Kaloo, the abode of Pabhoo 
Rao Dhandul,§ who came forth with all his bands , and at length 
he reached Pokuin, where he was ]omed by Dooi gadas from the 
Dekhan, the 10th of Bhadoon 1744 

Enayet Rhan was alaimed He assembled a numerous an ay to 
quell this fresh tumult, but death pounced upon him Q’he king 
was afdicted theieat He tiied auothei stratagem, and set up a 
pretended son of Jeswunt, styled Mohammed Shah, and offered A 3 it 
the munsub of five thousand to submit to his authonty 'fhe 
pretendei also died as he set out foi Jodpooi, and Su 3 ait Hhan was 
made the Governoi of Mai war in the place of Enayet. Now the 
Rahtores and Haras united, having denied Maioo of then foes, 
attacked them in a foieign land Thegainsons of Malpooia and 
Poor Mandil were put to the swoid, and here the Haia prince was 

Kotah prince dared not, according to every Bajpoofc maxim of gallantry, refuse 
bis aid OH such, occasion , but the natural bravery and high mind of Dooriun 
Sal requii ed no stimulus. 

«"The Hindoo poet says the Papaya bud becomes intoxicated with 'the 
flowers 

^ t A name now lost 

I Waving a brass vessel, filled with, pearls, round his head 

§ Pabhoo Rao Rahtore IS immortalized by the aid of his lance on this occa- 
sion, he was of the ancient chivalry of Maroo, and still held his allodial 
domain 
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killed by a, cannon sbob m leading the storm. Here they levied 
eight thousand mohuis m contribution and returned to Marwar, 
while the civil officeis and Purohibs made collections in his country, 
and thus passed 1 744 

“ The year 1745 commenced with proposals from Su]ait Khan to 
hold Maiwai in farm, he piomised one-fouith of all transit duties 
if the Eahtoies would respect foreign commei ce to this they agreed. 
The son of Bnayet left Jodpooi for Dehli, he had leached Eainw^l, 
but was overtaken by the Joda Hurnat, who released him both of 
wives and wealth The Khan fled to the Outohwahas for sheltei 
Sujah Beg, who left Ajmdr to release him, faied no better he was 
attacked, defeated, and plundered by Mokundas Champawut 

In 1747, Sefi Khan was Hakim of A]m^r Doorga determined 
** to attack him The Halam took post in the pass which defends the 
road , there Doorga assailed him, and made him fly to Ajmer The 
tidings leached the king , he wrote to the Khan, if he discomfited 
“ Dooigadas, he would raise him over all the khans of the empire , if 
he failed, he should send him biacelets,* and order Sujait from 
Jodpoor to supeisede him Sefi, befoie abandoning his trust, tried 
to retain his honouis by the ciicumvention of Ajit He addressed a 
letter to him, saying he held the imperial sunnnd for the restoration 
of his paternal domains, but that, as the king^s representative, he 
must come and leceive it. Ajit marched at the head of twenty 
thousand Eahtores, sending in advance Mokund Chamapawut to 
obseive whether any treacheiy was contemplated The snare 
was discovered and leported to Ajit, as he arrived at the foot 
of the pass beyond the mountains * Let us, however, have 
a sight of Ajidoorg as we are so near,^ said the young pnnce, ' and 
receive the compliments of the khan ’ They moved on towards 
the city, and Sefi Khan had no alternative but to pay his obeisance 
to A]ft To enjoy his disti ess, one said, ' let us fire the city ' The 
Hakim sat tiembhng fonts safety and his own, he brought forth 
jewels and horses, which he presented to Ajit. 

“ In 1748, the troubles re-commenced in M5war Prince TTmra 
rebelled against his father, Eana Jey Sing, and was joined by all his 
chiefs - The Eana fled to Godwar, and at Ganorah collected a force, 
which TJmra prepai ed to attack The Eana demanded succour of 
the Eahtoies, and all the Mail teas hastened to relieve him , and soon 
after Ajit sent Doorgadas and Bugwdn, with Einmul Joda, and 
‘ the eight ranks of Eahtores^ to espouse the father’s cause But the 
Ohondawuts and Suktawuts, the Jhalas and Chohans, lather than 
admit foreign interference in their quarrel, thought it better to effect 
a reconciliation between father and son and thus the Eana was 
indebted to Marwar for the support of his throne 

" The year 1749 passed in negotiation to obtain the daughter of 
prince Akb6r, left in charge of Doorgadas, for whose honour Arung- 
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* A mark of contempt 
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zeb was alaimed, as Ajit was reaching manliood ; NavayndasKoolmbi 
was the medium of negotiation, and Sefi Khan caused all hostilities 
to cease while it lasted 


In 17 50, the Mooslem governors of J odpoor, Jhalore, and Sewanoli, 
combined then foices against A 3 it, who was again compelled to 
letreat to the mountains Akho, the Balia, received their attack, 
but was defeated m the month of Magh Anothei combat was 
hastened by the wanton slaughter of a sandhi, ^ when the Hakim of 
Chank, with all his train, weie mado prisoners at jSttokulsir by the 
Champawut Mokundas. 

“To such stiaits were the Mooslems put in 1751, that many dis- 
tiicts paid chouVli, others tribute, and many tired of this incessant 
waifare, and unable to conquer then bread, took set vice with the 
Rahtores This yeai, Kasim Khan and Lushkur Khan marched 
against Ajit, who took post at Be 63 ipooi Dooi ga^s son led the onset, 
and the Khan was defeated With each year of Ajit grew the hopes 
of the Rahtores, while Aiungzdb was afflicted at each month’s 
growth of his giand-daughter He wrote to Su 3 ait, the Hakim of 
Jodpoor, to secuie his honom at whatever cost, his applications for 
Akb^r’s daughter weie unweaiied 

** This year the coco-nut studded xoith pfiwis,t two elephants and 
ten steeds, all iiohly capaiisoned, were sent by the Rana to affiance 
the daughter of his younger brother, Gu 3 Sing, to A 3 lt The pi esent 
was accepted, and in the month of Jeit, the piince of the Rahtores 
repaired to Oodipoor, wheie the nuptials were solemnized In Asar 
he again married at Deolah % 

" In 1753, negotiations were renewed through Doorgadas, and the 
protracted lestoiation of the Sultam obtained the seat of his ances- 
tors for the Jodam Hoorga was offeied for himself the munsubof 
five thousand, which he refused, he piefened that Jhalore, 
SewancM, Sanchoie, and Theraud, should revert to his country Even 
Arung admiied the honourable and distinguished treatment of his 
grand-daughter 


regained possession of his ancestral abode • on 
his reaching J odpoor he slew a buffalo at each of its five gates The 
Shahzada Sooltan led the way, Su 3 ait being dead || 

again seized on Jodpoor, and Aiit made 
Jhalore his abode Some of his chiefs now served the foe, some the 


* One of those pampered bulls, allowed to wandei at libeity and fed by 
eveiy one •' 

t The coco, the symbol of a marriage offer 
J Pertabguih Deolah, a small principality grown out of Mewaz 

° years in the chronicle 

of the bard Knrmdhan occms m the original, or that in translating I left the 

nothing interesting therein The tyrant waf now fully 
H ® Rajpoots had time to breathe. 
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Bana whose hopes were on Bklmga alone, while the lord of Amber 
served the king in the Dekhan The enormities of the Asoors had 
reached their height , the sacred kine were sacrificed even at 
Mat'hoora, Priag, and Okamandel , the Jogis and Byragis invoked 
heaven for piotection, hut iniquity prevailed as the Hindu strength 
decayed Prayers were everywhere offered up to heaven to cleanse 
the land fiom the iniquities of the harharians * In this year, the 
month of Magh 1759, the MMim, Laggun (the 'sun in Gemini^), a 
son was horn of the Ohohani, who was called Ahhye Sing (See end 
of this Chapter, p 73, for the Horoscope of Ahhye Sing ) 

"In 1761, Eusoph was supeiseded by Mooishid Kooli as Hakim 
of Jodpoor On his airival he presented the royal sunnud for 
the restoiation of Mairta to Ajit Koosul Sing, the Mairtea 
Siomoi, with the Dhandul Govindas, were ordered to take the 
chaige, which incensed the son of Indur, (Mohkim Sing), who 
deemed his faithful service during his minority overlooked by 
this preference He wrote to the king to nominate him to the com- 
mand of Marwar, and that he would fulfil his chaige to the satis- 
faction both of Hindu and Moslem 

“In 1761 the star of the foe began to decline. Moorshid Kooli, 
the Mogul, was relieved by Jaffier Khan Mohkim^s letter was 
intercepted He had turned traitor to his pnnce, and joined the 
king^s tioops. Ajit marched against them , he fought them at 
Dioonaia, the king's troops were defeated, and the rebel Bendawut 
was slam. This was in 1762 

“ In 1763, Ibiahim Khan the king's lieutenantf at Lahoie, passed 
through Marwar to relieve Azim m the vice-royalty of Guzzeiat . 
On the second day of Oheit, the obscure half of the moon, the joyful 
tidings arrived of the death of the king J On the fifth, Ajit took 
to horse, he i cached 'the town of Joda, and sacrificed to the gates, 
but the Asoors feaied to face him Some hid their faces in fear, 
while others fled The Mirza came down, and Ajjt ascended to the 
halls of his ancestors The wretched Yavans, now abandoned to the 
infuriated Bajpoots smarting under twenty-six years of misery, 
found no mercy. In hopeless despair they fled, and the wealth 
which they had amassed by extoition and oppression, returned to 
enrich the propnetoi The barbarians, in turn, weie made captive , 
they fought, were slaughtered and dispersed Some sought swna 
(sanctuaiy), and found it, even the baibarian leadei himself threw 
fear to the winds m the unconcealed sanctuaiy of the Koompawut 
But the triumph of the Hindu was complete, when, to escape from 
peidition, their flying foes invoked Seeta-Bam and Hur-govind, 
liegging their biead in the day, and taking to their heels at night. 


* This record of the manifold injuries, civil and religious, under which the 
Hindu nation groaned, is quite akin to the sentiments of the letter of remon- 
strance addressed by Eana Raj Sing to Arnngzdb — See Vol I, p 322 
t He IS called the sumdt, or ‘ son-in-law of the king ’ 
j 5th Oheit S 1763 The 28th Zekaud 
[VOL II] o* 
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The chaplet of the Moolla sewed to count the name of Rama, and a 
handful of gold was given to have their beards i emoved * Nothing 
but the despair and flight of the ^Mletcha^ wns heard throughout 
Moordhui Man ta was evacuated, and the wounded Mohkira fled 
to Nagore Boiut and Palli weie i egained, and the land i eburned to 
the Jodam Jodgmh was purified fiom the contaramations of the 
baibaviau with the water of the Gauges and the sacred Toolsi, and 
Ajit received the tiluk of sovereignty 

Then Aziin inarched ftom the south and Moazzim from the north 
At Agia a mighty battle for empire took place between the two 
Asooia, but Allumt pievailed and got the throne The tidingssoon 
reached the king, that A] it had plundeied Ins armies in Maroo and 
taken possession of the * cushion* ot his fatheis 

'' The rainy season of 1764 had vanished, the king had no repose, 
he foimed an aimy and came to Ajm^i. Then Hurtdas, the son of 
Bugwan, with the Oohui and Mangalea cbiefs,j; and Rutna the 
leader of the Oodawuts, with eight handled of their clan, enteied 
the castle and swore to Ajit, that whatevei might be his intentions, 
they weie lesolved to maintain the castle to the death The royal 
ai my encamped at BaiBilara, and Ajit piepared £oi the storin, but 
the king was advised to try peaceful arts, and an ovei ture was made, 
and the messengei was sent back to the king accompanied by Nahur 
Khan The embassy letuined beaiing the loyal fiimS,ii to Ajit; 
butbefoiehe would accept it, he said he would view the royal army, 
and on the fiist day of Phalgoon he left the hill of Joda and reached 
Beesilpoor Heie he was received by a deputation fiom the king, 
headed by Sujait Kban, son of the Kfaankhanan, accompanied by 
the Ra 3 a of Badoiia and Rao Bood'h Sing of Boondi . — the place of 
meeting was Peepar That night passed m adjusting the terms of 
the tieaty The ensuing morn he maiched forwaid at the head of 
all the meu of Maroo , and at Annndpooi the eyes of the king of the 
baibaiians [Mletcha) fell on those of the lord of the earth He gave 
him the title of Teg Bahader § But fate decreed that the city of 
Joda was coveted by the king, by stealth he sent Mairab Khan to 
take possession, accompanied by the tiaitor Mohkim Ajit burned 
With rage when he heaid of this treachery, but he was compelled to 
dissimulate and accompany Allum to the Dekhan, and to serve 
under Kambuksh Jey Sing of Amberjj was also with the king, 
and had a like cause for discontent, a royal garrison being placed 
in Ambdr, and the gndi of the Raja bestowed on his younger 

^ Ihe Hajpoocs gave up beards the better to distinguish thetn from the 
Mooslems 

t Shah Allum, who assumed the title of Buhadei Shah, on moanfcmg the 
throne 

X The Mangalea is a branch of the Gbelotes, severed from the orio-inal stem 
in the reign of Bappa Bawul eleven centuries ago 

§ ‘The warnoi's sword ’ 

^^11 This IB the Mi ‘1 m Raja, Jey Smg the posterior Jey Sing had the epithet 
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brother, Bee]y Smg Now the army i oiled on like a sea ovei flow- 
ing its bounds As soon as the king crossed the Neibndda,* * * § ** the 
Ea 3 as executed then designs, and without saying a woid, at the head 
of their vassals retrogiaded to Rajwaria They repaiied to Oodi- 
poor, and were received by Kana TJmra with lejoicing and dis- 
tinction, who advanced to conduct them to his capital Seated 
together, the c/iaou waving over their heads, they appealed like the 
Biimha, Vishiifl and Mahdsa J’rom this hour the fortunes 
of the Asooib sunk, and virtue again began to shew herself J From 
Oodipoor the two Rajas passed to Marwai They reached Ahwa, 
andheie the Ghampawut Singiam, son of Oodibhin, spread the foot- 
carpet {pug-munda) for his loi d 

" The month of Sawun 1766 set in, and the hopes of the Asoor 
expiied Mairab was in consternation when he heard that A] it had 
returned to his native laud On the 7th the hall of Joda was sui- 
rounded by thii ty thousand Rah tores On the 1 2th the gate of honour 
was thrown open to Man ab , he had to thank the son of Aiskurn§ 
foi his life He was allowed an honourable letieat, and Ajit once 
more entered the capital of Maroo 

“ Jey Sing encamped upon the banks of the Soor Sagur , but a 
prince without a country, he was unhappy But as soon as the lains 
were passed, Ajmal, the sanctuary of the Outchwaha, proposed to 
1 einstate hit? in Ambdr When conjoined they had reached Mairta, 
Agra and Dehli tiembled When they arrived at Ajmdi its goveiner 
sought Sima with the saint, || and paid the contiibutions demanded. 
Then, like the falcon, Ajit darted upon Sambhur, and heiP the vas- 
sals of Amb^i repaued fiom all quaiters to the standaid of their loid. 
With twelve thousand men, the Syed advanced along the edge of the 
salt lake, to encounter Ajmal The Koompawut led the charge , a 
desperate battle ensued , Hussein, with six thousand men, lay on the 
field, while the rest took to flight and sought refuge in the castle ^ 
His lieutenant, the Purihai’, chzef pandoo, heiefell’*'* into the hands 
of Ajit , he then felt he had lecoveied Mtindore On intelligence of 
this history, the Asooi s abandoned Amber, and having placed a gar- 
rison in Sambhur, in the month of Megsu, Ajit restoied Jey Sing to 
Amber, and prepaied to attack Bikaner, .Ajit, committed the 
adrainistiationof all civil affaiis to the faithful Ka<rhonath Bmdarri, 


* The Mooslem historian mentions in Vol [, p 340, that Bahader was then 
ev igute to Lahore 

t'i'ri-anga %\\e ii iple-hodted, Oi tii-muiti 

JThe bard of Maroo passes over the important fact of the intermarriage 
which took place on this occasion of the Bajpoot tuple alliance See 
Vol I, p 399 

§ Doorgadas, who recommended the acceptance of the proffered capitulation 
jj The shrine of Khwaia Kootub 

Although the Marwar chronicler takes all the credit of this action, it was 
fought by the combined Rajpoots of the alliance Vol I, p 341-2 

**Pandoo is the squire, the shield-bearer, of the Rajpoots. 
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•witli tlie title of Dewan He was well qualified, both from his 
expeiieuce in civil affaiis and from his valour as a soldier. 

** InBhadoon of the jearl766, Arungss^b put to death Kambuksh.’i' 
and Jey Sing entered into negotiations with the king Ajit now 
went against Hagore , but Indur Sing being without resource, came 
forth and embraced Ajit’s feet, who bestowed liadnoo upon him as a 
heritage. But this satisfied not him who had been the lord of Nagore, 
and Indur earned lus complaints to Dehli.t The king was enraged 
— ^his threats reached the Ea 3 as, who deemed it safe again to re-umte. 
They met at Koleo near Didwanah, and the king soon after leaohed 
Ajmdi Thence he sent his firmans and the pimja as tei ms of fnend- 
ship to the Ea 3 as Nahur Khan, cheJah of the king, was the bearei 
They were accepted, and on the 1st Asar both the Eajas repaired to 
A 3 mdr Here the king received them graciously , in the face of the world , 
to A 3 ib he presented the sunnud of the N%n& Castles of Maroo, and to 
Jey Sing that of Amber Having taken leave of the king, the two 
Ea 3 as went on the purhh to the saci ed lake of Pooshkur Heie they 
separated for their respective domains, and A 3 it reached Jodpoor m 
Sawun 17 67 In this year he mai’i led a Gor Eani, and thus quenched 
the feud caused by Ar 3 oon, who slew TJmia Sing in the Aum-khas % 
Then he went on a pilgi image to Gurukhdt, the field of battle of the 
Mahdbh^rat, and made his ablutions lu the fountain of Bhisama § 
Thus 1767 passed away. 


Kambuksli was the child of the old age of the tyrant Arnngz^b, by a Ba]- 
poot puQcess He appears to have held him in more affection than any of his 
other sous, as his letter oii his death-bed to him testifies See Yol I, p 320 
Indur Sing was the son of TJmia, the eldest brothei of Jeswniit, and the 
fabbei of Mohkim, who, being disappointed of the government of Mairfca 
deserted to the king ' * ^ ’ 

t This IS another of the numerous instances of contradictory feelings in the 
Baj^poot charactei XJmra, eldei brother of J eswunt, was banished from Jiai war 

lost his birth-right, and was at terwai ds slain at court, ns already related His 
son, Indur Sing, and grandson Mohkim, from Nagore, which they held m 
separate giants from the king, never forgot their title as eldei branch of the 
famiW, and eternally contested then claim against A 3 it Still, as a Rahtore be 

‘"■’“S’' ‘‘■‘ - 

T””” ™ to VeS' 

ot the exploits of the heioes of antiquity, stimulated, no doubt bv his 
Raipootni queen, oi his mothei , also of this race He was seateTunder a tree 
which shaded the sacied fount, named aftei the great leadei of the ub his 
surrounded by Jeandfs to hide them from profane eyes when 
a vulture perched upon the tree with a bone in its beak wCob 
fountain, the bird set up a sci earn of laughter The kins looked nn in inrush 

one of Its mighty warriors, with which she alighted on that verirfr-eo ihni ihe 
aim was encumbered with a ponderous golden bracelet ® ^ laf 

w, ..t ttaeer, br.n»M ol lC^d SSS 

she dropped the bjaoolet, which fell into thofonnlein, end it irSTf ewtoS 
oomoidenoe winch hed oeneod “the eoreem ot lenghfer.” W. Wrap^ 
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Here let us, for a while, suspend the naii’ative of the chronicler, 
and take a retiospectipe glance at the transactions of the Eahtores, 
from the yeai 1737, the period of Raja Jeswuut^s death at Oabul, to 
the restoration of Ajit, presenting a continuous conflict of thirty 
years^ duration In vain might we search the annals of any other 
nation for such inflexible devotion as maiked the Rahtore chaiacter 
~ through this period of strife, during which, to use their own phrase, 
hardly a chieftain died on his pallet ” Let those who deem tha 
Hindu warrior void of patriotism read the rude chronicle of this 
thirty -years' war, let them compare it with that of any other 
country, and do justice to the magnanimous Rajpoot. This narrative, 
the simplicity * of which is the best voucher for its authenticity, 
presents an uninterrupted record of patriotism and disinterested 
loyalty. It was a period when the sacrifice of these principles was 
rewarded by the tyrant king with the highest honours of the state j 
nor are we without instances of the temptation being too strong to be 
withstood but they are rare, and serve only to exhibit, in more pleas- 
ing colours, the virtues of the tribe which spumed the attempts at 
seduction What a splendid exampleistheheroicDoorgadas of all that 
constitutes the glory of the Rajpoot * Valour, loyalty, integrity, com- 
bined with prudence in all the difficulties which sui rounded him, are 
quahties which entitle him to the admiiation which his memory 
continues to enjoy The temptations held out to him were almost 
irresistible not merely the gold, which he and thousands of his 
brethren would alike have spurned, but the splendid offer of power 
in the pi offered * munsub of five thousand,' which would at once 
have lifted him from his vassal condition to an equality with the 
pnnces and chief nobles of the land Doorga had, indeed, but to 
name his rewaid, but, as the baid justly says, he was amolac/ 


that; this, the pulohaia of the field of slaughter, spoke Sanscrit. or its dialect, 
interpreted by his Rajpoot queen Instantly the pioneers were commanded to 
clear the fountain, and behold the relic of the Mab^bharat, with the symbolic 
emblems of the god all-perfect ' and so large were they, that the emperor 
remarked they would answer excellently well for ‘ slaves of the carpet’ The 
Hindu princes then present, among whom were the Bajas Ajit and Jey Sing, 
were shocked at this levity, and each enti eated of the king one of the phallic 
symbols The Afirza Baja obtained two, and both are yet at Jeipoor, one in 
the Temple of Silla Devi, (1) the other in that of Govinda Ajft had one, still 
preserved and worshipped at the shiineof Qitdlmt i at Jodpooi My old tutor 
and friend, the Yati Gyanohandra, who told the story while he read the 
chronicles as I translated them, has often seen and made homage to all the 
three relics There is one, he believed, at Boondi or Kotah, and the Bana by 
some means obtained another They are of pure rook crystal, and as each 
weighs some pounds, there must have been giants in the days of the Bbdrat, to 
have supported thii teen ill oneaimlet Homer’s heroes were pigmies to the 
Cdriis, whose biaoelet we may doubt if Ajax could have lifted My venerable 
tutoi, though liberal in his opinions, did not choose to dissent from the 
general belief, for man, he said, had beyond a doubt greatly degenerated 
since the heroic ages, and was lapidly approximating to the peiiod, the 
immediate forerunner of a universal renovation, when only dwaifs would 
creep over the land 

(1) The goddess of arms, their Fallas 
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beyond all price, ‘ iinoho/ unique. Not oven levenge, so dear to the 
3ia]poot, turned liiin aside fiom the dictates of tiue honour. The 
foul assassination of his brother, the brave Soning, effected through 
Ills enemies, made no alteration in his humanity whenevei the chance 
of -war placed his foe in his powei , and in this, his policy seconded 
Ins virtue His chivalious conduct, in the extiication of prince 
I Alcbdr fiom inevitable desti action had he fallen into his father’s 
I hands, was only suipassed by his geneious and delicate behavioui 
* towaids the prince’s family, which was loft in his care, foiminga 
marked contiast to that of the enemies of his faith on similai 
occasions The vii tne of the grand-daughtei of Arungzeb, in the 
sanctuaiy {siina) of Droonaia,’^' was in far better keeping than m 
the trebly-walled haiem of Agra Of his eneigetic mind, and the 
control he exerted over those of his confiding biethren, what a proof 
IS given, in his pieserving the seciet of the abode of his prince 
throughout the six first years of his infancy • But, to conclude oui 
eulogy in the woids of their bard he has reaped the immortality 
destined foi good deeds , his memory is cherished, his actions aie 
the theme of constant piaise, and his picture on his white horse, old, 
yet in vigour, is familiar amongst the collections of portraits of 
Ba]pootana 

But there was not a clan, or family, that did not produce men of 
worth in this protracted warfare, which incited constant emulation , 
and the bards of each had abundant materials to emblazon the pages 
of their chronicles To the lecollection of these, their expatriated 
descendants allude in the memoiial of their haidships from the 
cruel policy of the reigning chief, the last lineal descendant of the 
pnnee, whose history, has ]ust been nariated We now resume the 
narrative in the language of the chronicle 


* Doorga’s fief on the Loom 
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HOROSCOPE OE RAJA ABHYE SINO 

In the ^ene<nx-']^at'i%, or horoscope of Abhye Sing (referred to in p. 
67) ; the 4th, 7th, 8th, lOth, Ilth, and 12th houses denote the 
destinies of the heir of Ajit In the 4th we have the monster RdlioOf 
the author of eclipses Of the 7th, or house of heirs, the Moon and 
Venus have taken possession , of the 8th, or house of strife, the Sun 
and Mercury In the 10th is Kdtoo, brother of RdJioo, both signs of 
evil portent Mars rides in the house of fate, while Saturn and 
Jupiter are together in the abode of sovereignty. Like that of 
every man living, the horoscope of the heir of Maroo is filled with 
good and evil could the Jotish% or astrological seer, have put the 
pariicidal sign in the house of destiny, he might have claimed some 
merit for supeiior intelligence. Those who have ever consulted any 
works on this foolish pursuit, will observe that the diagrams of the 
European astiologers are exact copies of the Hindu, in proof of 
which I have inserted this • to trace darkness as well as light from 
the East 1 
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AjU commanded to i educe Nahn and the rehels of the Seioahilc mountai7is.—T)ie 
ejnpeioi' dies.— Civil wars — AjU nominated viceroy of Guzzerpi —AjU com. 
nianded to send his son to cow t. — Dai ing attack on the rhief of Naqore, who is 
slam — Retaliated — The hiivfs army invades Mai war — Jodpooi invested— 
Teims — Ahhye Sing sent to court — Ajit jiroceeds to Dekh — Qoalaces with 
the Syed mmvstry of the king — Gives a daughter in mart tage to the emperot — 
Returns to Jodpooi — Repeal of the Jezeya — Ajit pioceeds to his vicei oyalty 
of Quzzerat — Settles the province — Worships at Dwarica — Retains toJod' 
pool — The Syeds summon him to court — The’jsplendour of his ii am — Leagues 
with the Syeds — The emperor visits Ajit -^Poi tents — Husein Alli ai lives 
fiom the Dekhan — Consternation of the opponents of {he Syeds and Aftl — 
Ajit blockades the palace with his Rahtoi es.—The empei oi put to death —Suc- 
cessors —Mohammed Shah — Re marches against Ambei — Its Raja claims 
sanctuary with Ajit — Obtains the grant of Ahmedabad — Reiui ns to Jodpooi 
— Ajit unites his daughtei to the Prince of Amber — The Syeds assassinated — 
Ajit wai ned of kis danger — Seizes on Ajmer — Slays the govei nor — Destroys 
the mosques^ and i e-estoiblishes the Hindu i ites, — Ajit declai es his independence 
Coins in his own name — Establishes weights and measui es, and his own 
couits of justice.— Fixes the gradations ofiank amongst his chiefs— The 
Impel lalists invade Mai war —Abhye Sing heads thii ty thousand Rahtoi es to 
oppose them— The king's f 01 ces decline battle —The Rahtoi es lavage tlw 
Impel tal ptovtnces— Abhye Sing obtains the smname of ‘Dlionkul/ or 
exUiminato) —Returns to Jodpooi — Battle of Sambhui — AjU gives sanctuaiy 
to Gharamun JM, founder of BhuHpoie.— The empei oi puts himself at the 
head of allUisfoices to avenge the defeat of Sambhur —AjmSi invested —Its 
defence— A fit agrees to sunendm Ajmei —Abhye Sing proceeds to the 
impel ml camp—Ris reaction— His ai i ogani beaming —Aim der of AjU by 
hu son -Infidelity of the bard -Blank leaf of «7ieRa] Roopaca^ indicative of 
this event —Extract fiom that chronicle —Funereal utes—Six queens and 
fifty-eight concubines detei mine to become Satis —Expostulations of the ' 

baids,a^pw ohita —They fail —Ft ocession —Bite concluded —Reflexions S 
Ajit 8 life and history ‘ 


«In 1768 A]it was sent against Nairn and the chiefs of the snowv 
mountains, whom he reduced to obedience Thence he went to the 

SSatorapt/ 

1 J ^ heaven The torch of discord was 

lighted by his sons, with which they fiied then own dwelling. Azim 
Ooshawn was slam, and the umbrella of loyalty waved over the 
head of Moiz-oo-deen A]it sent the Bmdarn Kaimsi to the presence 
who letnrned with the sunnud of the vice- royalty of Gnzzerat Tn 
the month of Megsii 1769, he prepared an ai^y to take poTi'sion 
of the Satra-sches,* when fresh dissentions broke out m the house of 


* The ‘ seventeen thousand towns’ of Cuzzerafc 
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the Ohagifcai The Syeds slew Moiz-oo-deen, and Ferochser became 
king Zoolfecav EHian was put to death, and witb him departed the 
Btrengtli of the Moguls Then the Syeds became headstrong A]it 
was commanded to send his son, Abhye Sing, now serenteen years 
of age, with his coutingent, to court, but A]lt having learned that the 
traitor Mokuud was there aud in gieab favour, sent a tiusty band, 
who slew him even in the middle ofDehli This daring act brought 
the Syed with an aimy to Jodpoor A]it sent off the men of wealth to 
Sewanoh, and his son and family to the desert of Bardunoh The 
capital was invested, and Abhye Sing demanded as a hostage for the 
conduct of Ajit, who was also commanded to court To neithei was 
the Raja inclined, but the advice of the Dewan, and still more of 
Kesai the bard, who gave as a piecedent the instance of Rao Ganga 
when invaded by the Lodi, Dowlut Khan, who entiusted his affairs 
to his son Maldeo, was unanimously approved t Abhye Sing was 
recalled fiom Rardurroh, and marched with Husein Alh to Delhi, 
the end of Asar 1770 The heir of Maroo received the munsub of 
five thousand from the king 

A]lt followed his son to the court, then held at Dehh There 
the sight of the altais laised over the ashes of chiefs who had 
perished to pieserve him in his infancy, kindled all his wiath, and 
ho meditated levenge on the whole house of Timooi Four distinct 
causes foi displeasuie had Ajmdl — 

1st — ^The A'biojja 

« 2d — The conipulsoiy marriage of their daughters with the king , 

3d — The killing of kine ,* * * § 

4th — The Jezeya, or capitation-tax/^§ 

Heie we must inteirupt the narrative, in order to supply an 
impoitant omission of the baid, who slurs over the hardest of the 
conditions demanded of Ajit on the invasion of the Syed, viz., the 
giving a daughter to Ferochser, the important political results of 
which are alieady i elated in the fiist part of this work || This 
compulsory mai'riage only aggravated Ajlt's desire of vengeance, and 
ho entered into the views of the Syeds with the true spirit of his 
fathei ; obtaining meanwhile, as the price of coalition, the compliance 
with the specified demands, besides others of less moment, such os 
** that the bell forpiayer should be allowed to toll in the quarters 
of the city allotted to the Rajpoots, and that their temples should 
bo hold sacred , and last, but not least, the aggiandisemeut of his 
“ hereditary dominions Let us again recur to the chronicle. 


* The tract, west of the Loom 

t They plui ovoi the most, important demand — a dnnghtci to wife to the 
King— it IS ntthiR Aift hesitates, and for which the precedent is kitcii 

ISeeVol I,p 200 

§ Desonbed in Vol I, p 319 
i|VolI,p34? 

[Voi, II] 
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tc jgi^ 1771, having secured all his wishes, A]it left the court, 
aud with the renewed patent as viceroy of Guzzerat, returned to 
Jodpoor Through Kaimsi, his minister, the jezeya was repealed The 
Hindu race owed eternal obligation to the Mor {ciown) of Mordhur, 
the sanctuaiy of princes in disciess 

“ In 1772, A 3 it prepaied to visit his government Abhye Sing 
accompanied his father He first proceeded to Jhalore, where he 
passed the rainy season Thence he attached the ^ Hfewasso ** first 
Neemu], which he took, when the Deoras paid him tribute Feroz 
Hhan advanced fiom Palhanpoor to meet him The Ran of Theiad 
paid a lac of lupees Cambay was invested and paid, and the 
Hob chief, Hemkurn, was reduced From Patun, Sukta the Oham- 
pawut, with Beejo Bindam, sent the year preceding to manage the 
province, came forth to meet him 

In 1773, A]it reduced the Jhala of Hulwud, and Jam of Hoanug- 
gur, who paid as tribute three lacs of rupees, with twenty-five choice 
steeds , and having settled the province, he worshipped at Dwaiioa, 
and bathed in the Gomtee t Thence he leturned to Jodpoor, where* 
he learned that Indur Sing had regained Hagoie , but he stood not 
befoie A]it 

“ The year 1774 had now arrived The Syeds and then opponents 
weie engaged in civil strife Husein Alli was m the Dekhan, aud 
the mind of Abdoolla was alienated fiom the king Paper on paper 
came, inviting Ajit He maiched by Nagore, Manta, Poshkur, 
Marote, and Sambhui, whose ganisons he sti eugtheued, to Dehli 
FiomMarote he sent Abhye Sing back to take care of Jodpoor. 
The Syed advanced from Dehli to meet the Dhunm (loid) of Marwar 
who alighted at AliveidPs seiai Here the Syed and A]it formed a 
league, to oppose Jey Sing and the Moguls, while the king remained 
like a snake coiled up in a closed vessel To get rid of their chief 
opponent, Zoolfecar Khan, was first determined 

“ When the king heard the A 3 it had leached Dehli, he sent the 
Hai a Rao Bheem of Kotah, and Khandowi an Khan to introduce him 
to the presence Ajit obeyed Besides his own Rahtoies, he was 
accompanied by Rao Bishen Sing of Jessulm^i, and Puddum Sing of 
Derawul, with Futteh Sing, a noble of Mewai, Maun Sing Rahtore, 
chief of Seeta Mhow, and the Chundeiawut, Gopal ofRampoora, 
besides Oodi Sing of Kundaila, Sukut Sing of Munohuipoor, Kishen 


* Mewasso is a term given to the fastnesses in the mountains, which the 
aboiiginal tribes, Kohs, Meenas, and Mairs, and not unfrequently the Jtajpoots, 
make their retreats, and in the present instance the bard alludes to the 
‘ Mewasso’ of the Deoras of Sirohi and Aboo, which has annoyed the 
desoen^nts of Ajit to this hour, and has served to maintain the independence 
of this Choban tribe 

■f This IS all in the district of Oka (Oha mandala), where the Badhails fixed 
themselves on the migration of Sddji from Canou] It would have been 
instructive had the bard deigned to have given us any account of the recognition 
which this visit occasioned, and which beyond a doubt caused the ‘ books of 
Chronicles and Kings’ to be opened and referred to 
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of Kulchipoor, and many others * The meeting took place at the 
Mooti Bagh The king bestowed the munsuh of Heft Hazari 
(seven thousand horse) on Ajit, and added a oioie of dams to his 
rent-roll He presented him with the insignia of the Malit Moiatib, 
with elephants and horses, a swoid and dagger, a diamond aigrette 
{8itpech) and plume, and a double string of pearls. Having left 
the presence, A 3 it went to visit Abdoolla Khan The Syed advanced 
to meet him, and his reception, with his attendants, was distin- 
guished They renewed their determination to stand or fall fcogethei . 
Their conference caused dismay to the Moguls, who lay in ambush to 
put Ajit to death 

''On the second day of the biight moon of Pos, 1775, the king 
honouied Ajit with a visit Ajit seated the king on a throne formed 
of bags of rupees to the amount of one lac,t and presented elephants, 
horses, and all that was piecious In the month of Phalgoon, Ajit 
s and the Syed went to visit the king, and after the confeience wiote 
to Husein Alli revealing their plans, and desiring his rapid march 
to unite with them fiom the Dekhan How the heavens assumed 
portentous appearances, the desa} was red and fiery, jackasses 
brayed unusually , dogs barked j thunder rolled without a cloud; 
the court, late so gay, was now sad and gloomy , all were forebodings 
of change at Delhi In twenty days, Husein reached Debli , his 
countenance was teriific, his drum, which now beat close to the 
palace, was the knell of falling greatness -He was accompanied by 
myriads of horse Dehli was enveloped in the dust raised by his 
hostile steeds They encamped in the noith of the city, and Husein 
joined Ajit and his bi other The trembling king sent congratula- 
tions* and gifts, the Mogul chiefs kept aloof in their abodes, even 
as the quail coweis in the glass when the falcon hoveis over it, so 
did the Moguls when Husein reached Dehli The lord of Amber 
was like a lamp left without oil 

" On the second day, all convened at AjiPs tents, on the banks of 
the Jumna, to execute the plans now determined upon Ajit mounted 
his steed j at the head of his Rahtores, he mai ched direct to the 
palace, and at eveiy post he placed his own men he looked like the 
fire destined to cause p7ala7/a.§ When the sun appears daikness 
flies , when the oil fails the lamp goes out * so is it with crowns and 
kings, when good faith and justice, the oil that feeds their power, is 
wanting The crash which shivered the umbrella of Dehli rever- 
berated throughout the land The royal treasuries were plundered 
Hone amidst the Moguls came foi ward to rescue their king 
(Perochser), and Jey Sing fled from the sceneof desti notion Another 


*^This list vrell exemplifies the tone now assumed by the Rahtores, but this 
graud feudal assemblage was in virtue of bis office of vioeioy of Guzzerat. 
Each and all of these chieftainships the authoi is as familiar with as with the 
pen he now holds 
t £10,000 to £12,000 
i Omeu of the quarter 
§ The final doom 
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king was set up, but m four months he was seized witb a distemper 
and died Then Dowlas* was placed on 'the throne. But the 
Moguls at Dehli set up Neko Shah at Agra, and Husein maiched 
against them, leaving Ajit and Abdoolla with the king.t 

“ 1776, A]it and the Syed moved from Dehli , but the Moguls 
suirendered Neko Shah, who was confined in Sehmgurh At this 
time the king died, and A]it and the Syeds made another, and placed 
Mahomed Shah on the throne Many countries weie destroyed, and 
many weie made to flourish during the dethionement of kings by 
A]it With the death of Ferochser Jey Smgj’s views were crushed, 
and the Syeds detei mined to punish him. The lord of Ambei was 
like watei cained in a platter J The king leached the Durgah at 
Sicri, in progress to Ambdr, and here the chieftains sought the sitna 
(sanctuaiy) of A]{t They said the Khooim was lost if he protected 
them not against the Syeds Even as Kiishna saved Aijoon in the 
Bharat, so did A 3 it take Jey Sing under his protection He sent the 
chiefs of the Champawuts and his minister to dispel his fears , they 
returned with the lord of Ambdi, who felt like one who had escaped 
the doom (pialaya) A]it placed onemonarch on thethrone,and8aved 
another from destruction The kmg bestowed upon him the giant 
of Ahmedabad, and gave him permission to visit his home With 
Jey Sing of Amber, and Bood Sing Hara of Boondi he marched for 
J odpoor, and in the way contracted a marriage with the daughter of 
the Shekhavut chief of Munohurpooi In the month of Ahsun, he 
reached Jodagir, when the lord of Ambdr encamped at Soor Sagur, 
and the Hara Rao north of the town ’ 


The cold season had fled , the spring approached The 

peacock was intoxicated with the nectar-drops distilled from the 
sweet blossomed Amba (mango) , the iioh sap exuded , the humming- 
bees clustered lound the flowers , new leaves budded forth; songs 
of joy resounded , the heaits of gods, men, and women expanded 
with math It was then the lord of Amber was bedecked in saffron 
lobes, to espouse the "virgin of the sun’ (8'6i,iya Koman), the child 
of Ajit On this he had consulted the Champawuts, and accordinff 
to ancient usage, the Ad-Fut dhan, oi chief minister, the Koompawut 
hkewise the Bindarri Dewan, and the Gfirfi But were I to dweU 
on these festivities, this book would become too large, I therefor© 
say but little ' 


-The rams of 1777 set in, and Jey Sing and Bood Sing remained 
with Ajlt, when a messenger arrived with tidings that the Moffuls 
had assassinated the Syeds, and were now on the watch for Ajit 


* Buffeh ool Dowlah 

minutely and faithfully related, and fully as much so as the 
black deed We have already (Yol I, p. 347) 
it» and given a translation of an autograph letter of the prince of 
dTi memorable day The importLce of the transSon as 

well M the desire to show the Bardic version, will justify its lepetition ’ 

J In allusion to his vacillation, for which the * Mirza Raja’ was notorious 
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He drew his sword, and swore he would possess himself of A]m6r-' 
He dismissed the lord of AmbOT In twelve days after A]it reached 
Mairta In the face of day he drove the Mooslem from Ajmei and 
made it his own He slew the king^s governor and seized on Taria- 
gurh * * * § Once more the bell of piayeis was heard in the temple, 
while the hai^ of the Mesjid was silent* Where the Koian was 
read, the Purdn was now heaid, and the Mindra took the place 
of -the Mosque The K&zi made way for the Brahmin, and the pit 
of burnt sacrifice {homa) was dug, where the sacred kine were slain. 
He took possession of the salt lakes of Sambhur and Didwanoh, and 
the recoids were always moist with inserting fresh conquests Ajib 
ascended his own throne , the umbrella of supremacy he waved over 
hiP:>.^head He coined in his own name, estabhshed his own gu» 
(measure), and seei (weight), his own couits of justice, and a new 
Scale of rank for his chiefs, with nallcees and mace-bearers, nobuts 
and standards, and every emblem of sovereign i ule Ajmal in Ajmer, 
was equal to Aspati in Dehli.J The intelligence spiead over the 
land , it leached even Mecca and Iidn, that Ajit had exalted his own 
faith, while the rites of Isl^m where prohibited thioughout the land 
of Maroo. 

''In 1778, the king determined to legam Ajmer He gave the 
command to MozufEui , who in the rams advanced towards Marwar. 
Ajit entrusted the conduct of this war to his son, the 'shield of 
Maroo,' the ' fearless' (Abliye), with the eight •great vassals, and 
thirty thousand horse , the Champawuts on the right, the Koompa- 
wuts on the left, while the Kurumsotes, Mairteas, Jodas, Bendos, 
Bhattis, Soniguirasj Deoias, Kheechies, Dhonduls and Grogawuts,§ 
composed the main body. At Amber, the Rahtores and imperialists 
came in sight, but Mozuffur disgiaced himself, and retired within 
that city without risking an encounter Abhye Sing, exasperated at 
this display of pusillanimous bravado, determined to punish the 
king He attacked Shahjehanpoor, sacked Narnol, levied contributions 
on Patiin {Tudivah) and Rewari He gave the villages to the flames, 
and spread conflagration and consternation even to Aliveidi's Serai. 


* The Stai Fort, the castle of Ajm^r 

f The call to prayer of the Mooslem 

J This exact imitation of the manners of the impel lal court is still strictly 
maintained at Jodpoor The account of the measures which followed the 
possession of Ajmer is taken from the chronicle Swya Piahas , the only part 
not entirely translated from the Raj Roopac Akheat Ajmal is a license of the 
poet, where it suits his rhyme, for Ajit Asnati, ‘ lord of steeds,’ is the common 
epibhet applied to the emperors of Dehli It is, however, bat the second degree 
of paramount power — G-njpati ' lord of elephants,’ is the first 

§ The two latter tribes are amongst the most ancient of the allodial chief taina 
of the desert , the Dhonduls being descendants of Rao G-ango the Gogawuts, 
of the famous Goga the Ohohan, who defended the Sutledge in the eailiest 
Mooslem invasion recorded Both Goga and his steed Jowadia are immortal 
in Rijast’han The author had a chestnut Cattiawar, called Joioadia, he was 
perfection, and a piece of living fire when mounted, scorning every pace but the 
antelope’s bounds and curvets 
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Dehli and Agra trembled with affngbt ; the Asoors fled without their 
shoes at the deeds of Abhye, whom they styled DhmJml, ^the exter- 
xDinator/ He returned by Sambliur and Ludhana, and here he 
married the daughter of the chief of the Naroocas * 

“ In 1779 , Abhy e Singremained at Sambhur, which he strengthened, 
and hither hiB father A3it came from Ajmdr. The meeting was like 
that between ' Oasyapa and Surya/ for he had broken the bow of 
MozufEur and made the Hindu happy. The king sent his Ghelahy 
Hahur Khan, to expostulate with Ajit , but his language was offen- 
sive, and the field of Sambhur devoured the tiger lord (Nahui Khan) 
and his four thousand followers The son of Ohoramiin the Jat,t 
now claimed sanctuary with A3it Sick of these dissentions, the 
unhappy Mahomed Shah determined to abandon his crown, and^retire, 
to Mecca But determined to revenge the death of Nahhr Khan, 
he prepared a formidable aimy He collected [the contingents ofj 
the twenty-two Satraps^ of the empiie, and 'placed at their head 
Jey Sing of Amb6r, Hy dei Kooli, Bradut Khan Bungush, &c In the 
month ofSawun (July), Tarragurhwasinvestedj Abhye Singmaiched 
out and left its defence to XJmra Sing It had held out four months, 
when through the prince of Ambdr (Jey Sing), A3{t listened to terms, 
which were sworn to on the Koran by the nobles of the king, and 
he -agreed to suriender A3m6r. Abhye Sing then accompanied Jey 
Sing to the camp It was proposed that in testimony of his 
obedience he should repair to the presence The prince of Amb^r 
pledged himself, but the Fearless (Abhye) placed his hand on his 
sword, saying, ‘ this is my surety ** 

The heir of Marwar was received by the king with the utmost 
honour , but being possessed of a double poition of that arrogance 
which forms the chief characteristic of his race, (more especially of 
the Bahtore and Chohan, from which he sprang), his recept^n nearly 
produced at Dehli a repetition of the scene recoided in the history of 
his^ancestoi Umia at Agia Knowing that his father held the first 
place on the king’s right hand, he considered himself, as his repre- 
sentative, entitled to the same honour, and little heeding the 
unbending etu^uette of the proudest court in the world, he uncere- 
moniously hustled past all the dignitaries of the state, and had even 
ascended a step of the throne, when, checked by one of the nobles, 
Abhye’s hand was on his dagger, and but for the presence of mind 
of the monarch "who threw his own chaplet round his neck” to 
lestrain him, the Divan would have been deluged with blood. 

We shall now diop the chronicles, and in recording the murder of 
A3ft, the foulest crime in the annals of Rajasf ban, exemplify the 
mode in which their poetic historians gloss over such events It was 
against A3it’s will that his son went to court, as if he had a presenti- 


A the great clans of Amb6r , of whom more hereafter 

t Founder of the Bhurtpore state 
t Tne Byeesa, or ‘ twenty-two’ viceroys of India. 
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mentof the fate win ch awaited him,andwhichhas been ah eady circum- 
stantially 1 elated * The authors fi.om whose records this narrative 
as chiefly compiled, weie too polite to suffei such a stigma to appear 
in their chronicles, ' written by desiie^ and under the eye of the 
parricide, A]it^s successor. The 8ui ya P '1 akds merely says, at this 
time Ajit went to heaven but affords no indication of the person 
who sent him theie The Baj Boopaca, however, not bold enough 
to avow the mysterious death of his prince, yet too honest altogether 
to pass it over, has left an expressive blank leaf at this part of his 
chronicle, certainly not accidental, as it intervenes between Abhye 
Sing's leception at court, and the incidents following his father’s 
death, which I translate ve7 hatym, as they present an excellent 
picture of the lesults of a Eajpoot potentate’s demise 

** Abhye, a second A]it, was intioduced to the Aspati , his father 
heaid the news and rejoiced But this world is a fable,— a he 
Time will sooner or later prey on all things What king, what Raja 
can avoid the path leading to extinction ? The time allotted foi our 
sojourn heie is predetermined , prolong it we cannot. The decree 
penned by the hand of the Creator is engraven upon each forehead 
at the hour of birth. Neithei addition nor subtraction can be made 
Fate (honhdi ) must be fulfilled. It was the command of Q(yvviida,'\ 
that Ajit (the Avatar of Indra) should obtain immortality, and leave 
his renown in the world beneath Ajit, so long a thoin in the side 
of his foe, was removed to Purloca { He kept afloat the faith of 
the Hindu, and sunk the Mooslem in shame In the face of day, the 
lord of Maroo took the load which leads to Paradise (Vmcoonta) 
Then dismay .seized the city , each looked with dread in his neigh- 
boui’sfaceashe said, 'oui sunhasset*’ But when the day of Yama-iaj^ 
arrives, who can retaid it ? Were not the five Pandus enclosed in 
the mansion of Himala ?|| Harohund escaped not the universal 
decree j noi will gods, men, or reptiles avoid it, not even Vkaama or 
Garna j all fall before Yama How then could Ajit hope to escape ? 

On As&i, the 13th, the daik half of the moon of 1780, seventeen 
hundred warrioi s of the eighti anks of Maroo, for thelast time mai ched 
before their lord ^ They placed his body in a boat,** and earned him 
to the pyre, ft made of sandal- wood and perfumes, with heaps of 
cotton, oil, and camphor But this is a subject of grief how can the 
bard enlarge on such a theme ? The Nazir went to the BmoulaX% 
and as he pronounced the woids ‘ Bao siddoe/ the Ohohani queen, 
with sixteen damsels in her suit, came forth ‘ This day,’ said she. 


* See Vol I, p 636 f The sovereign judge of mankind 

t ‘ The other woild ,’ lit ‘ another place ’ § ‘ Lord of hell ’ 

n Stm ‘ ice’ and ala, ‘ an abode ’ 

ijf Both head and feet are uncovered in funeral processions 

** Id est a vehicle formed like a boat, perhaps figurative of the sail ciossing 
the ‘ Voiturna,’ or Styj. of the Hindu 

ff For the mode of conveying princes to their final abode, I refer the Header 
to a description at Yol I, p 1 52, Trans Royal Asiatic Society 
ft The queen’s palace. 

[VOL II] 
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* IS one of joy , my race shall be illustrated , our lives have passed 
together, how then can I leave him ?* 

Of noble race was the Bhattiani queen, a scion {sac'Jia) of Jessul, 
" and daughter of Bii^ung She put up a prayer to the Iioi d who wields 
the discus f * With joy I accompany my lord , that my fealty (saU) 
'' may be accepted, rests with thee ” In like manner did the Gazelle 
(Mirgavati) of Derawul,J and the TuAr queen of pure blood,§ the 
Ohaora Rani,|| and her of Shekhavati, invoke the name of Herf, as 
they determined to join their lord For these six queens death had 
no terrors, bat they weie the affianced wives of their lord; the 
curtain wives of affection, to the number of fifty-eight, determined 
to offer themselves a sacrifice to Agni ‘ Snch another oppoitunity,'' 
said they, ' cau never occur, if we survive our lord , disease will seize 
and make us a piey in our apartments. Why then quit the society 
of our loid, when at all events we must fall into the hands of Fama, 
foi whom the human race is but a mouthful ? Let us leave the iron 
age (Kalryuga) behind us ^ Without our loi d, even life is death,' 
said the Bhattiani, as she bound the beads of Toolsi i ound her neck, 
and made the Ulac with eaith from the Ganges While thus each 
spoke, Nat'hoo,th6Mazu,** thusaddiessed them 'This is no amuse- 
ment , the sandal-wood you now anoint with is cool but will youi 
^olution abide, when you remove it with the flames of Agni? 
When this scorches your tender frames, your heaits may fail, and the 
desire to recede will disgrace your lord's memory Reflect, and 
remain where you aie You have lived like Indtdnif'f'^ nursed in 
B^tness amidst floweis and perfumes, the winds of heaven never 
offended you, fai less the flames of fire ' But to all his arguments 
wiey replied ' The woild we will abandon, but never oui lord.' 
ihey performed their ablutions, decked themselves in their gayest 
^tire, and for the last tune made obeisance to their lord in his oar, 
he ministers, the bards, the family priests (Pu7 oJuts). in turn' 
with them The chief queen (Pdtidni) the Ghohaei, 
iiiflalge her affection for her sons, Abhye and Bukhta • 
to feed the pool, the needy, the holy, and lead a life of religiLs 

the wife of Pandfi, did not 
follow ^erloid, she lived to see the greatness of the five brothers 
bei sons but wei e her expectations realized ? This hfe is a vain 

“The dram Bonnded, the funeral tram moved on, mvoked 

pa*S“ Alftmamedm hK non-age, the mothe.. o! the 

t Crjshua 

I Ancient capital of the Bhattis 
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tlie name of Het i * Ohai ifcy was dispensed like falling i am, while 
the countenances of the queens were radiant as the sun Fiom 
heaven Umiaf looked downj in recompense of such devotion she 
promised they should enjoy the society of Ajit in each successive 
transmigiation As the smoke, emitted fiom the house of flame, 
ascended to the sky, the assembled multitudes shouted Khaman f 
Kliaman f 'well done • well done The pile flamed like a volcano, 
the faithful queens laved their bodies in the flames, as do the celes- 
tials in the lake of ATansiii loai J They saciificed their bodies to 
their loid, and illustrated the races whence they sprung The gods 
above exclaimed, ' Dhun Dhun^ Ajit • who maintained the faith, 
and overwhelmed the Asuias * Savitii, Gori Saras vati, Gunga, and 
Gomtill united lu doing honoui to these faithful queens Forty-flve 
yeais, thiee months, and twenty-two days, was the space of Ajits 
existence, when he went to inhabit Amrapooia, an %mmoital abode t’’ 

Thus closed the caieer of one of the most distinguished princes 
who evei pressed the ' cushion^ of Maioo , a careei as full of incident 
as any hie of equal dui ation Born amidst the snows of Oabul, 
depiived at his biith of both paients, one fiom grief, the other by 
suicidal custom, saved from the Heiodian cruelty of the king by 
the heroism of his chiefs, nuised amidst the locks of Aboo or the 
intiicacies of the Aiavulli until the day of daugei passed, he issued 
foith, still an infant, at the head of his brave clans, to redeem the 
inheiitance so iniquitously wrested fiom him In the histoiy of 
mankind there is nothing to be found piesenting a more brilliant 
picture of fldelity, than that affoided by the Kahtoie clans in their 
devotion to then piince, from his biith until he worked out his own 
and his country's deliverance It is one of those events which 
throw a gleam of splendour upon the daik picture of feudalism, more 
prolific perhaps in crime than in vntue That of the Rajpoots, 
indeed, in whioh consanguinity is supei added to the other leciprocal 
ties which bind a feudal body, weais the more engaging aspect of a 
vast family How affecting is the simple language of these biave 
men, while daily shedding their blood for a prince whom, until he 

♦Her! Giishua is the mediatoi and pieser^er of the Hindu Triad , his name 
alone is invoked in funeral iites (See Vol. I, page 460 ) The following extract 
fiom Dr Wilkins’ translation of the Geefa will best disclose his attributes — 
Crishna speaks 

“I am the journey of the good , the comforter , the creator, the witness, the 
resting-place , the asjlum , and the friend I am generation and dissolution , 
the place where all things are deposited, and the inexhaustible soul of all 
nature I am death and immortality , I am never-failing time , the pieserver, 
whose face is turned on all sides I am all grasping death , and I am the 
resurrection of those who are about to die ” 

f A name of Doorga, the Hindu Juno 

i The sacred lake in Thibet 

I Dhun IS ‘ riches,’ but is here used in the sense of glory , so that riches and 
glory are synonymous in term with the Hindu, as in practice in the west , the 
one may always command the other, at least that species of it for which nine* 
tenths of mankind contend, and are satisfied with obtaining 

II Celestial queens 

rVfiT TT T llA 
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had attained his seventh year, they had never beheld ! Without 
“ the sight of our lord, bread and water have no flavour ” And how 
successfully does the bard pout tray the ]oy of these stern wariiors, 
when he says, “ as the lotos expands at the sun-beam, so did the 
heait of each Rahtore at the sight of their infant soveieign , they 
"drank his looks even as the pepaya in the month of A so] sips the 
"drops of amiita (ambiosia) from the Ohmipa ” 


The prodigality with which eveiy clan lavished its blood, through 
a space of six-and-twenty yeais, may in pait be leained from the 
chionicle , and in yet moie forcible language from the cenotaphs 
scattered over the country, erected to the moAies of those who fell in 
this religious waifare Weie other testimony lequired, it is to be 
found in the annals of their neighbours and their conquerors , while 
the traditional couplets of the bards, familiar to every Rajpoot, 
embalm the memory of the exploits of their forefathers. 


Ajit was a prince of great vigour of mind as well as of frame 
Valour was his inheritance j he displayed this hei editary equality at 
the eaily age of eleven, when he visited his enemy in his capital, 
displaying a courtesy which can only be comprehended by a Rajpoot! 
Amongst the numeious desulfcoiy actions, of which many occurred 
every year, there weie several in which the whole strength of the 
Rahtores was led by their prince The battle of Sambhur, in S. 
1765, fought against the Syeds, which ended in an union of interests' 
was one of these , and, for the rest of Ajit^s life, kept him in close 
contact with the court, where he might have taken the lead had his 
talent for intrigue been commensurate with his boldness. Rrom th'is 
period until his death, Ajit^s agency was lecognized in all the 
intugues and changes amongst the occupants of Timooi 's thi one from 
Ferochser to Mahomed He inheiited an invincible hatred to the 
very name of Mooslem, and was not scrupulous regarding the means 

extirpation oS a race so mimtoal 
to his own Viomng the manifold reasons for this hatred, we mnst 

not sornhnrae with seyenty his actions when leagned with thoSyedr ' 

even in the dw^fnl catastrophe which overwhelmed Pei oSi to 
whom he owed the two-fold dniy of fealty and eonsan^iiJty ’ 

.r, Tnf the memoiy of Ajit, which, though unnoticed 

rfhis eh^eter, more esp^iallyas it “wS 

Th7L‘om DoTZasT 7 °^ 

infancy, the instructor of his youth, the glide of hw mr^^j '"i 
to confirm the proverb, "pntLt tiy fat! m pnLt “ 
repeated instances of exalted self-denial, had refused S.lTh 
honouis that might have raised himself fmm Lio w i and 

an equality wxAs Z baS^fad frim 

to integnt^ wisdom, and valour had preserved Whv or 
Ajit loaded himself with this indelible infamy was not known 'fi! ’ 
fact was incidentally discovered m searching a coUectioif of original 
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ucwspnpeis written from the camp of Bahadoor Shah,^ in one 
of which it was stated, that '' Doorgadas was encamped with 
^^his household retainers on the banks o£ the Peshola Lake at 
** Oodipoor, and receiving daily five hundred lupees for his support 
" from the Rana , who when called on by the king (Bahadoi Shah) to ' 
sni 1 ender linn, magnanimously i efnscd.” Imagining that A.]it had 
been compelled to this painful sacrifice, which is not noticed in the 
annals, the compiler mentioned it to a YaH deeply versed in all the - 
events and transactions of this state. Aware of the circumstance, 
which IS not ovei looked by the b«ards, ho immediately lepeated the 
couplet composed on the occasion 

** DoorgOy (l(fs-sd Lar-gea 
“ Gold, Qaugani 

^‘Dooiga was exiled, and Gangani given to a slave.” 

Gangani, on the north bank of the Loom, was the chief town of 
the Kurnote fief, of which clan Loorgn was the Jiead It is now 
attached to the Khalim, or fisc, but whether lecently, or ever since 
Doorgn, we know not. Tlio Kiiruotes still pay the last rites to 
their dead at Gangani, nhere they have their cenotaphs {clielih is). 
Well may we repeat, that the system of feudality is the parent 
of the most biilliaiit viitiies and the darkest crimes I Here, a 
long life of iininteri upted fidelitj^ could not preserve Doorga 
from the envenomed bienth of slander, or the sei pent-tooth of 
ingi'atitiide . and whilst the mind revolts at the crime which left a. 
blank leaf in the chronicle, it is involuntarily can led back to an act 
less ntiocions, indeed, than one which violates the laws of nature, 
but which in diminishing none of our horror for Abhye Sing, yet 
lessens oiir sympathy for the peiseciitor of Doorgadas 


* Discovered by the Author nnionght the Bnna’s archives 
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CHAPTER X 

The pm-iictdal mtirdet of AjU, the eatise of the destuichon of Marwat —The 
paiiicide, Aihye Sing, invested as Raja iy the empetoi's own hand He 
leturns fionv couit to Jodpoot, — His leeephon — He distiibutes gifts to the 
haids and pnests — The haids of Rajpootana, — Kwina, the poetic histonan of 
Manvai — Studies legumte iofoim a Bardai , — AhhyeSing leduees Nagoie — 
bestows it in appanage upon his hi othei Hnlehta Reduces the tin hulent 
allodiahsts —Gommanded to Oouit— Makes atom of his domain,— Seized hy 
the sinall-pon — Reaches the cowt — Kehelliou of the vtceioy of Ouzzeiaf, and 
of pi nice Jungali in the Hehhan — Pictui e of the Mogul com t at this time 
The beera of foi eign sei vice against the i ebels desci ibed — Refused hy the 
assembled nobles — Accepted hy the Sahtoi e pi nice — He visits Ajmei , which he 
gamsons — Meeting at Pooshkui with the Raja of Ajinet — Plan the destine- 
tion of the emptie — At Manta is joined hy his bi othei Ruhhi Sing — Reaches 
Jodpotn — The kber, or feudal levies of Maiwai, assemhle — Oonseci ation of 
the guns ~^The Meenas call y of the cattle of the tiain — Rajpoot contingents 
enumerated — Abhye i educes the Meeiia sti oiig holds in Siiohi, — The Sirohi 
pi iiice submits, and gives a daughtei in mainage as a peace-offeiing — The 
Sii ohi contingent joins Abhye Sing — Pi oceeds against Ahmedabad — Summons 
the vicei oy ta sun endei — Rajpoot council of wai — Bukhta claims to lead the 
van — TheRahtoiepnnce miles his chiefs with safi on-ioatei — Siihullund’s 

plan of defence — Hu guns maimed by Euiopeans — His hody-guaid of Bui o- 
peaii musketeers — The stoi in — Yictoi y gamed by the Rajpoots — Surrender of 
Stibullund — He is sent pnsonei to the empeioi — Abhye Sing governs 
Guzzeiat — Rajpoot contingents enumeialed — Gonclvsion of the chionicles, tho 
Raj Roopacaaud SuryaPiakas —Abhye Sing letuins to Jodpooi — The spoilt 
conveyed fi om Gnzzei at 

The parricidal mm der of A]it is accounted the gei m of destruction, 
•winch, taking root in the social edifice of Maiwai, ultimately lent it 
asunder Bitter has been the fiuit of this crime, “even unto the 
“ third and fourth generations^ of his unnatuial sons, "whose issue, 
but foi this crime, would in all human probability have been the 
most potent princes in India, able single-handed to have stopped 
Mahratta aggrandisement 

“ It was in 1781 (says the bard), Ajit went to heaven With his 
own hand did the emperor Mahomed Shah put the teeJea on the foie- 
head of Abhye Sing, girded him with the sword, bound the tooiah 
on liis^ ]i 62 idj pl8;C6<i Qt dagger set with gems in his girdle^ and with 
Chaoiis, hTobuts, and Nakaiias, and many valuable gifts, invested 
the young prince m all the dignities of his father Even Nagore 
was resumed from the son of Umia and included m his sunnud. 
With these maiks of loyal favour, he took leave of the court, and 
returned to his paternal dominions Piom village to village, as he 
3ourneyed homeward, the Milas was raised on the head * W- 


* The kullasis a brazen vessel, of household use A female of each family 
filing one of these with water, repairs to the house of the head of the village 
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he reached Jodpoor, he distributed gifts to all his chiefs, and to the 
Bardais (bai’ds) and Oharuns, and lands to the family priests (P«- 
rohits).** 

A day at the court of the desert king, related in the phraseology 
of the chronicle, would bo deemed inteiesting as a picture of man- 
ners. It would also make the reader moie familiar with Kiiina, the 
most celebrated bard m the latter days of Rajpoot independence : 
but this must be resei ved for an equally appropriate vehicle,* and 
we shall at piesent rest satisfied with a slight sketch of the historian 
of Maroo. 

Carna-Cavya, or simply Kiirna, who traced Ins descent from the 
last household bard of the last emperor of Canoiij, was at once a 
politician, a warrior, and a scholar, and m each capacity has left 
ample proofs of his abilities. In the first, he took a distinguished 
pait in all the events of the civil wars ; in the second, he was one of 
the few who survived a combat almost without p.n .'illel in the annals 
even of Rajpoot chivalij*, and as a scholar, ho has loft us, lu the 
introduction to his woik,t the most instructive proof, not only of 
Ins inheiiting the poetic mantle of his fathers, but of the course he 
pursued for the msmtenaiice of its lustre The bate eniiineiation of 
the works ho had studied evinces that there was no loyal road to 
Parnassus for the Rajpoot ^Cavfswnr,^J but that, on the contiary, 
it was beset with difliculties not a little appalling The meie no- 
menclature of woiks on giammai and historical epics, which were to 
be m.astered ore ho could hope for fame, must have often made 
Kurua exclaim, " ITow hard it is to climb the steeps” on which 
from afar ho viewed her temple Those who desii e to see, under a 
new aspect, an imperfectly known but interesting family of the 
human lace, ivill be made acquainted with the qualifications of 
oiii bardic historians, and the paiticulni coiiiso of studies which 
fitted Kill na " to sit in the gato§ of Jodagir,” and add a new book 
to the chionicles of its kings. 

These festivities of the new roign wore not of long duration, and 
weie succeeded by warlike preparations against Nagore, which. 


when, being all convened, tlioy proceed iii a bodj to meet the peison to whom 
they rendci honour, singing the mhadca, or ‘ song of ]oy ’ Tho presenting 
water la a token of homngo and regni d, and one w Inch tho author has often had 
paid to him, especially in Mdwai, wheic eieiy \illngo met him in this way 
* I hope some daj to present a few of tho woiks of tho great bard Ghund, 
with a dissertation on the B.ii dais, and all tho * sons of song ' 
t Entitled tho ‘ Siirj’a Prak/is,’ of 7,500 stniir..is 

i Oavisiear, or eavya Uica) a, ‘ lord of verso,* f i oin cavya, * poesy,’ and fsiocti a, 
‘lord.’ 

§Tho portal oE tho pal.ace appears to have been the bard’s post Pope gives 
the same position to his hi&totic bards in * tho Temple of Fame ’ 

Full in tho passage of e.ach spacious gate, 

Tho sago histoiians in white garments wait. 

Grav’d o’ei tho seats tho form of Time was found, 

His Bcytho remov’d, and both his pinions bound. 
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during the contentions between A]^ and the emperor, had been 
assigned to the descendant of the ancient princes of Mnndore 

“ When Ajmer was invested by the collective force of the empire,* 
Eradut Khan (Bungush), collectoi of the Jezeya,f took the Slendo 
by the arm, and seated him in Nagore.J But as soon as the Hooli^ 
was past, the * Avatars of Jowala-mookhf j) were consecrated . goats 
were saoiificed, and the blood, with oil and vermilion, was sprinkled 
upon them The tents were moved out Hearing this, Rao Indra 
pi oduced the imperial patent, with the personal guarantee of Jey 
Sing of Amber Abhye heeded not, and invested Nagore, but 
Indra left his honour and his castle to the Fearless,^ who bestowed 
it on Bukhta his brother He received the congratulations of M6war, 
Jessulm4r, Bikaner, and Amb^i*, and returned to his capital amidst 
the rejoicings of his subjects. This was in S. 1781 

^^In S 1782, he was employed in restraining the turbulent 
Bhomias on the western frontiers of his dominions; when the 
Sindils, the Deoras, the Balas, the Boras, the BeMchas, and the Sodas 
were compelled to servitude. 

“In S. 1783, 'a firman of summons arrived, calling the prince to 
attend the Presence at Dehh He put it to his head, assembled all 
his chiefs, and on his passage to court made a tour of his dominions, 
eyamimng his garrisons, redressing wrongs, and adjusting whatever 
was in disorder At Pmbutsir he was attacked by the small-pox. 
the nation called on Jug Raw** to shield him from evil 

“ In 1 784, the prince reached Dehli . Khandowran, the chief noble 
of the empire, was deputed by the emperor to conduct him to the 
capital j and when he reached the Piesence, his majesty called him 
close to his person, exclaiming, * welcome, Ehoos}ibuhht,ff Mahaiaja 
Itaoei,^ua '^ it is long since we met, this day makes me happy ; the 
splendour of the Aum-khas is redoubled ’ When he took leave, the 
ting sent to his quarters, at Abhyepooi, choice fruits of the north, 
iragiant oils, and rose-water ” 


forc^oUhril™ the the ‘ twenty-two.’ meaning the collective 

t Capitation ta?'^ soo6a7ida?ff, or • satraps of the provinces.’ 

seiteSfc Ndgadootga, the ’ castle of the 

§ For this festival, see Yol I, p 604 

llJoioal^mookhi, the ‘mouth of flame,’ the cannon, which are thus con- 

Shf '^M^davatara.or ‘ mcaTnatoroF-rowala- 

mookbi, the.EtDa of India, at the edge of whose crater the Hindu noet verv 
HecS^ temple of Joioall Bani, ‘ the terrific’ Zah-md, the HinS 

prwftivrA”^*”®®* ‘fearless,’ from hhye, ‘fear.’ and 

(I Tvrite all these phiases exactly as urononncpd in f-Lo 
talM), ■ Wn of th. ™ld • xmUalay, Z o, the 

Who presides over this scourge of infancy 
^ ‘ Of happy fortune ” 

loSSjM '“”8' M"™" . ‘ great Eaje, 
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The pi mce of IMaroo ivas placed at fclie head of all fchp nobihty. 
About the end of S 1781, Snbullund Klinn^s rebellion broke out, 
winch pave ample scope foi the valour of the Rahtores and materials 
foi the bald, ^^ho thus ciicumstantially relates it. 

The tioubles.iii the Dokhau mcieased The Shahzada Junqalt* 
rebelled, and forming an aimy of sixty thousand men, attacked the 
pioviucinl goveinois of jMahvii, Sutat, and Ahmedpooi, slaying the 
king’s lieutenants, GeeidhurBuhadooi, Ibiahim Kooh, Roostum Alli, 
and the ]Mogul Shujait 

** Healing this, the king appointed Snhtillnnd Khan to quash the 
rebellion nemnichcd at the head of fiftv thousand men, havinga 
cioie of iiipec'’ for then ‘<ub<!istence , but his advanced airnj' of ten 
thousand men being defeated in the first encounter, he enteied into 
terms with the lebels, and agieed to a partition of the countiy ” 

It \sab at tbi** time the pimce of Maiwiu bogged permission to 
letiro to his heieditarji doiinnion«5 The baiiVs desci iption of the 
couit, and of the enqieior’s disliess on tins occasion, though piolix, 
desenes nisei tioii 

The king nns seated on Ins tin one, attended b} the sevonty- 
ti\o giaiid Oiinas of the empire, nhen tidings i cached him of 
the leiolt of Sirbullund Theie nas the vizier ICiimui-oo-Din 
Khan, Itimad-oo-Houlah, KliaiidoiMau, commaiidor-iii-chief, (Meer 
Bukshco), Shura'‘‘im-oo-DouIah, the Ameer-ool-Omiah, Muiisoor 
Alb, Roshaii-oo-Doulah, Tool a Bdz Khan, the Loid Alaichei 
{8ccw Ka Jh(lshce ) , Itoostum Jung, Afghan Khan, Khwaja Syed- 
oo-Diii, coiiimaudaut of aitilleij’ {Mcei Atush) ; Saadut Khan,t 
gland cliambeilain {JJaioga Khoiias), Booihan-ool-Moolk, Abdool 
ISiimmud Khan, Delhi Khan, Ziifiiriah Khan, governor of Lahoie, 
Duhiil Kliiiri, ^Icei Junila, Kh.inkhiinan , Ziiffai Jung, EradutKhan, 
Mooislnd Kooh Khan, Jaflier Khan, Alivcidi Khan.J: Mozuffui 
Khan, goveinoi of Ajmdi Such and nianj moie were assembled m 
the PiC'Cnce 

“ It nas lend aloud that Siibnllund had i educed Guzzoiat, and 
pioclaimed his onn ‘ an / that ho had giound the Kohs to dust, 
that he had vanquished the Mandillas, the Jlialas, the Chauiasimas, 
the Bhagails and the Gohils, and had noail}’ exterminated the Balas , 
that Halhii had ngieed to paj tiibute, and that such was the file of 
this Yavau, that the Bhoniias of themselves abandoned their stiong- 
holds to seek sauctuaiy with him whom the * seventeen thousand^§ 


^ In none of the Sirolminmednn Insloncs of this peiiod is it mentioned, that 
there was an iinpciial prince at the head of tlio fiist Mahratta iiiuption, 
probabl} he nas a meio tool foi the purposes of others 
f Aftei nuiOb Viziei of Onde, a state founded and maiiitiuaed byconsnminatc 
treason 

1 Niiwfib of Bengal, anothei tiaitor 

§ This number of cities, tonus, and villages, ooiiSLituted the kingdom of 
Guzzerat undei its ancient sovcicigiis 
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now called soveieign, that lie had set himself up a king in Ahmeda- 
badi and made a league with the ' Southron ’ 

The emperor saw, that if this defection was not quelled, all the 
viceroys would declaie themselves independent Aheady had 
Jugureah Khan in the north, Saadut Khan in the east, and the 
Mleteh Nizam-ool-Moolk m the south, shewn the hlaokness of their 
designs The Uip’h (verve) of the empire had fled 

“ The heeia was placed on a golden salver, which the Meei Tojuk 
boie in Ins extended aims, slowly passing in fiont of the nobles 
ranged on either side of the throne, mighty ineu, at the sight of 
whose faces the rustic would tiemble but in vain he passed both 
lines , no hand was stretched foith , some looked awiy , some trem- 
bled , but none cast an eye upon the beet a 

The ^almighty monaich^ (Puimeswai Padshah), who could 
make the beggar an Omra of twelve thousand, and the noble of 
twelve thousand a beggai, was without i esoui ce ‘ Who,^ said one, 
‘would giasp the foiked lightning, let him engage Sii bull und 
Another exclaimed, ‘ who would seize the vessel, and plunge with 
her in the whirlpool, he may contend with Siibullund * And a third, 
‘ whoevei daie seize the forked tongue of the serpent, let him engage 
Siibullund ’ The king was tioubled , he gave a sign to the Me"ei 
Tojuk to return the beet a to him 


“ The Rahtoie piince saw the monaioVs distress, and as he was 
about to leave the aum-khfis, he stretched forth his hand, and placed 
the beet a in his tuiban, as he said, ‘ be not cast down, oh king of 
the woild, I will pluck down this Siibullund =*■ leafless shall be the 
boughs of his ambition, and Ins head (sM)the forfeit of his arrogant 
exaltation (boolund) ’ 


“ When Abhye Sing giasped the beet a, the breasts of the mio-htv 
were ready to bui St with the fulness of envy, even like the*iipe 
pomegianate, as the king placed the grant of Guzzerat into the 
hands of the Rahtore The Shah’s heart was re 3 oiced, as he said, 
n anc^tors lu suppoit of the thione, thus was 

quelled the levolt of Khooim and Bheem in the time of Jehangir, 
that of the Dekhan settled, and m like mannei do I tiust that® by 
you the honour and the thiouo of Mahomed Shah will be upheld ’ 

“ Rich giffcs, induing seven gems of great puce, weie bestowed 
upon the Kahtoie, the treasury was unlocked and thirty-one lacs 
of com weie assigned foi the troops The guns weie taken from the 
arsenals, and with the patent of the vice-ioyalties of Ahmedabad and 
A 3 mdi, mthe month of Asar(l786), Abhye took leave of the king ”t 
The political arrondissement of Mai war dates from this peiiqd, 
for the rebellion of Siibullund was the forerunner of the disinte^- 

* Sit, ‘ the head,’ boolund, ‘ exalted, hi«>h arrocrnnf ’ t > 

fill iaZZiHid. being the orthography long known ® I write the name 

■f in the original, the emperor is called the Asvati ‘lo«d nf 
perhaps 4 ‘ lord of steeds’ o' swoids, or 
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tion of the empire It was in Jane A D. 1730, that the prince of 
Mai war left the court of Dehli He had a double motive in pioceed- 
ing direct to Ajmer, of which province he was viceioy , fiist, to take 
possession of his strong-hold (the key not only of Maiwai but of 
evety state in Eajpootana) , and second, to consult with the prince 
of Amb^i on the affairs of that critical conjuncture What was the 
cause of Jey Singes piesence at Ajmdi the chionicle says not, but 
fiom cncumstances elsewhere related, it may be conjectured that it 
was for the puipose of celebrating ^the rites of the PitriswarcC 
(manes of his ancestois) at Pooshkur The bard gives a most piolix 
account of the meeting, even to the pugtut, ‘ or foot-clothes^ spread 
foi the kings of the Hindus^^ to walk on, who feasted together, 
“ and together plotted the destruction of the empire ** fi om which we 
peiceive that Kurna, the bard, had a peep behind the curtain 

Having installed his oflSceis in Ajmer, Abhye Sing pioceeded to 
Manta, when he was met by his brother, Bukht Sing, on which 
occasion the giant of Hagoie was bestowed upon the lattei The 
biotheis continued their route to the capital, when all the chiefs 
weie dismissed to their homes with injunctions to assemble their 
vassals foi the ensuing campaign against Sirbullund At the 
appointed time, the hMr (feudal an ay) of Marwai assembled under 
the walls of Jodpoor The occasion is a delightful one to the bai d, who 
revels in all * the pomp and circumstance of war * from the initiatory 
ceremony, the moving out the tents, to the consecration of the 
' mighty tubes* (bahoa-ndlj the ‘ volcanos of the field,* or, as he 
terms them, the 'crocodile-mouths* (mugui -mookJian,) 'emblems of 
Yama,* which were sprinkled abundantly with the blood of goats 
slain under then muzzles He describes each clan as it arrives, 
their steeds, and capaiisons 

Instead, however, of pioceeding direct to the main object of the 
wai, Abhye Sing took advantage of the immense army thus placed 
under his command, as viceroy of Guzzerat, to wieak his own 
vengeance upon his neighbour, the gallant prince of Sirohi, who, 
trusting to his native strength, had spumed every compiomise which 
involved his independence. This resolution he maintained by his 
natuial position, strengthened by alhances with the aboriginal races 
who hemmed his little state on all sides, excepting that towards 
Marwar. 

These Meenas, the mountaineers of the Aravulli, had given offence 
to Abhye Sing , for while the prince, between his arrival at Jodpoor 
and the assemblage of the Ithei, gave himself up to indolence and 
opium, they cairied off the whole cattle of the train to the moun- 
tains When this was reported to Abhye Sing, he coolly said, 
" Let them go, they knew we were short of forage, and have only 
"'taken them to then own pastures in the mountains ’* Stiange to 
say, they did return them, and in excellent condition, as soon as he 
prepared to march. When he heard of this, he observed, " Did I not 
" tell you these Meenas were faithful subjects ^*’ 

[Vos ii] 
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The order to march was now given, when the baid enumerates the 
names and strength of the diffei’ent Rajpoot pinnces, whose contin- 
gents foimed this an ay, in which they wei e only two Mohammedan 
leadeis of distinction. — ^'The Haras of Kotah and Boondl, the 
Keechies of Gagiown , the Goies ot Seopoor, the Outchwahas of 
Amb^r, and [even] the Sodas of the desert, undei their lespective 
princes or chiefs, weie under the command of the Marwar prince. 
His native retainers, the united clans of Marwar, formed the right 
wing ot the whole army, headed by his bi other Bukhta 

On the 10th Oheit (Sood) S. 1786, Abhye marched from Jodpoor, 
by Bhadrajoon and Malgurh, Sewanoh and Jhalore Rewairo was 
assaulted, the swoids ot the enemy showeied, and the Ghampawut 
fell amidst heaps of slain The Deoras abandoned the hill and fled. 
The trees were levelled to the summit , a garrison was posted, and 
the an ay moved on to Possalio Then, Aboo shook with affright. 
Affliction seized Siiohi , its piince was in despair when he heard 
Rewarro and Possalio weie destroyed* The Ohohan piefeiied 
decking his daughter in the bridal vestments, to arraying his army 
to oppose Abhemal ” 

Rao Narrain Das, through the intervention of a Rajpoot chieftain, 
named Myaiam, of the Ohaora tube, made overtuies to the Rahtoie, 
proposing his niece (daughter ot Maun Sing his predecessoi) in 
maniage. In the midst of strife, ‘ the coco-nut,^ with eight choice 
steeds and the pnce of foui elephants, weie sent and accepted. 
"The dium of battle ceased, the nuptials were solemnized, and in 
the tenth month Ram Sing was born at Jodpoor The bard 
howevei, lets us into the secret, and shews that the Rajpoots had 
*^seciet articles,’ as well as the moie polished diplomacy of Europe; 
for besides the fan Ohohani, the Rao consented to pay Pesh-ach^hdni 
a * concealed tribute ’ ^ 


The Deora chiefs united their contingents to the royal army, for 
the subjugation of Siibullnud, and the maich recommenced by Pal- 
hanpooi and Sidpoor, on the Saiasvati Here they halted, and " an 
envoy was despatched to SiibuUund, summoning him to surrender 
the impel lal equipments, cannons, and stores , to account for the 
revenues, and to withdraw his gainsons fiom Ahmedabad and all 


n places are famona ni the Mewasao, or fastnesses of Sirohi, and 
gave the author, wim was intiusted with its political aifaii s, muon trouble 
Deora prince, descendant ot Riio Naiiain Das, the author 
knew their hi^toiy, and was enabled to disorimiuate the claims which Jodpoor 
asserted over hei m vii tue o£ such attacks as this , in short, between the claims 

of the pi luces of Marwar, and the king’s lieutenants of Guzzerat In these 
wh^Ph '^°‘^P°°^®'‘i^a"cedits pretensions to sM.ierain«e ovei Sirohi, 

denied the right, he clearly distinguished the claims of the 

tW pl of viceroys of the empire, and arg^d 

that claims conceded by Sirohi m that character guaianteed none to them lia 
their individual cap^ity, as chiefs of Marwar a distinction which they affected 
not to comurehend, but which was at length fully recognized and acted on bv 

but ir maintained in its ancient independence, which 

but for this previous knowledge must have beeu inevitably lost 
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** tte stroug-holds of the province.^^ The reply was laconic and 
dignified ; “that he himself was king, and his head was with Ahme- 
“ dabad ** 

A grand council of war was convened in the Eajpoot camp, which 
IS described con amoie by the baid The overbuie and its reception 
were communicated, and the debates and speeches which ensued 
thereon, as to the futuie couise of proceeding, aie detailed The 
baid IS, however, satisfied with lecoi ding the speeches of ' the chiefs 
of the eight grades of Maioo ^ 

First spoke the chief of the children of Ohampa, Koosul, son of 
Huinat of Ahwa, whose seat is on the light of the thione Then 
Kunneram of Asope, leadei of the Koompawuts, whose place is on 
the left ‘ let us, like the Kilkila,* dive into the waters of battle * 
He was followed by Kesui i, the Man tea Sirmor , — then by the 
veteian who led the Oodawuts old and brave, many a battle had 
he seen Then the chief of Khanwa, who led the clan of Joda, 
piotested he would be the fiist to claim the immoital garland fioin 
the hand of the Apsaras ,t ‘ let us stain our gaiments with saffion, 
and our lances with ciimson, and play at ball with this Siibullund 
Futteh the Jaitawnt, and Kuinavat Abhi-mal, le-echoed his words. 
All shouted 'battle!^ 'battle!* while some put on the coloured 
gaiments, determined to conquei H7{<MiZoca Kurna, the Ohampawut, 
said aloud, ‘with spaiklmg cup the Apsaras will serve us in the 
mansion of the sun *§ Every clan, eveiy chief, and every bard, 
1 e-echoed ' battle ** 

“ Then Bukhta stood up to claim the onset, to lead the van in 
battle against Siibullund, while his biothei and prince should await 
the I’esult in his tents A jai'of saffion-watei was placed befoie the 


*The hilJeila is the bird we call the kingfisher 
•fThe maids of war, the Valley t is of Eajpoot mythology 
* jlAnothei jeu de-mots on the name Sii bullund, with whose head(si}} the 
Joda chief proposes to play at ball 

§The young chieftain of Saloombia, the first of the nobles of M 6 war, was 
sitting with me, attentively listening as I was tianslating the war against 
Sirbullnnd, read by my old tutor His family possess an hereditary aversion to 
“ the cup,” which is under solemn prohibition from some cause which I forget, 
and so fai did his grandfatbei carry his antipathy, that a drop falling upon him 
at an entertainment, he cut ouc the contaminated part with his dagger Awaie 
of this, I turned round to the young chief and said , “Well, Eawut- 31 , would 
you accept the cup from the hand of the Apsara, or would you lefuse the 
munw&i (pledge) P“ “ Certainly I would take it, these aie very different cups 
“ from oui s was his reply “ Then you believe that the heavenly fair carry the 
souls of those who fall in battle to the mandal of Swya P” “ Who dare doubt 
“ it P When my time comes, I will take that cup a glorious creed for a soldier I 
Ha sat for hours listening to my old tutor and friend, for none of their bards 
expounded bka him the hhojunga (serpentine verse) of the poet I have rated 
the Rawut for being unable to repeat the genealogy of his housefrom Chondato 
himself , but the family bard was dead and left no progeny to inherit his 
' mantle This young chief is yet (AD 1820) but twenty-two, and promises to be 
better prepared 
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pnnoe, witb which he sprinkled each chief, who shouted, ^ they would 

people TJmrapoor ^ , t, ^ i i 

The bald then desoiibes the steeds of the Rajpoot chivaliy, m 

•which the BeemraVhalli of the Dekhan takes precedence , he is 
followed by the hoises of Dhat and Kaidurro in Marwav, and the 
Kattiawai* of Saurashti a. 

Sirbnllund^s plans of defence are minutely detailed , At each gate 
he posted two thousand men and fire guns, '' manned by Europeans,” 
of whom he had a body of musketeers lound his person The 
cannonade had been kept up three days on both sides, in which the 
son of Sirbullund was killed At length, Bukhta led the storm, 
when all the otes and awuts perfoi'med piodigies of valour The 
Ohampawut Koosulwas the first to be earned to the "immortal 
" abode ,” but though " the sun stood still to see the deeds of Ihe 
" son of Huinat,” we cannot paiticularize the bard^s catalogue of 
heroes tiansf erred to Sfiialoca'j' on this day, when the best blood of 
Bajpootana was shed on the walls of Ahmedabad Both the princely 
brothers had their share in " the play of swords,^* and each slew 
more than one leadei ot note Umra, who had so often defended 
Ajmdr, slewfive chiefs of the grades of two and three thousand horse 

** Bight gfaurries of the day lemained, when Sirbullund fied, but 
Dlyar, the leader of his vanguaid, made a despeiate resistance, until 
he fell by the hand of Bukht sing The drum of victory sounded 
The Nawab left his pa/tii in the Btncoond | The " would-be-king” 
was wounded , his elephant shewed the speed of the deer. Four 
thousand four hundred and ninety-thiee were slain, of whom one 
hundred were PalM NttsheenSf eight Hah N^lsheens,^ and three 
hundred entitled to the Tazeem on entering the Diwan Aum.|) 

One hundred and twenty chieftains of note, with five hundred 
hoise, were slain with Abhye Sing, and seven hundred wounded. 

The next morning, Sirbullund suriendeied with all his effects. 
He was escorted towards Agra, his wounded Moguls dying at every 
stage , but the soul of the ‘^Feailess^ was sad at the loss of his kin *|[ 

* ‘ The city of imraortaUty ’ 

i abode of heroes, the Valhalla of the Rajpoot mythology 

J Rincoond is the ‘fountain of battle,’ BXidpan%xs applied, as we use the word 
watw, to the temper or spirit of a sword a play on swords 

§ Chiefs entitled to ride in palkis and on elephants 

{] A long list of names is given, which would only fatigue the reader, but 
^ongst them we select a singulai one, Nolalh Khan Angles, ‘Nolakh the 
Englishman.’ 

? bard enumerates with the meed of praise each vassal who fell, whether 

Rahtore or of the contingents of the othei principalities serving under the 
prince of Marwar The Champawuts bore the brunt, and lost Rurrun of Pally 
Risben Sing of Siiidri, Goidban of Jfaalore, andRnlian The RoompawntsMost 
mso several leaders of clans, as Nursing, Soortan Sing, Pudma, son of Dc . J • ' 
The Joda tribe lost three leaders, w, Heatmnl, Goman, and Jogidas ' e 
OTave Mairteas also lost three* Bhom Sing, Koosul Sing, and Qolab, son o 
chieftains, the Jadoons, the Sonigurras, theDhonduls, 
and Rheechies, had many brave men " earned to Bbanloca,” and even bards 
and purohits were amongst the slam 
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Abhi-Mal ruled ovei tlie seventeen thousand towns of Gruzzeiafc, and 
^ the nine thousand of Marwar, besides one thousand elsewheie The 
princes of Bdur, of Boo], of Paikur, of Sinde, and of Sirohi, the 
Chalook Ran of Futtehpoor, Jhoo 3 ooooo, Jessulmgij Nagore, Dongei - 
poor, Bhanswaria, LunawaiTa, Hulwad, every morning bowed the 
head to Abhi-Mal. 

“ Thus, in the enlightened half of the moon, on the victorious 
tonth"^ (S 1787, A D 1 731), the day on which Ramachundra captmed 
Lanka, the wai against Siibullund, an Omia (loid) of twelve 
thousand, was concluded 

Having left a garrison of seventeen thousand men for the duties 
of the capital and province, Abhye Sing returned to Jodpooi with 
the spoils of Guzzerat, and there he deposited foni ciores of rupees, 
and one thousand four hundred guns of all cabbies, besides military 
stoies of eveiy description With these, in the declining state of the 
empiie, the desert king stiengthened his forts and gainsons, and 
^ detei mined, in the geneial sciamble for dominion, not to neglect his 
own interests 

»- 

f CHAPTER XI 

Mutual jealousies of the h others — Abhye Sing dreads the mihtai y fame of 
JBuhhta — His policy —Pi ompted by the bat d Km iia, who desei ts Jodpooi foi 
Nagoie — Scheme laid by BuJchta to thioait his hothei — Attach of Bihanei by 
Abhye Sing — Singulai conduct of chiefs, who a foi d supplies to the besieged 

— Buhhta’s scheme to einbi oil the Amb$i Pi nice with his h otlm — His overtm e 
and advice to attach - Jodpooi in the absence of his hothei — Jey Sing of 
Ambei — His leception of this advice, which is discussed and i ejected in a full 
council of the nobles of Ambei — The envoy of Buhhta obtains an audience of 
the Pi nice of Ambei — Attains his object — His insulting lettei to liaja Abhye 
Sing — The lattei ’s laconic i eply — Jey Sing calls out the Kh^r, oi feudal ai my 
of Ambei — Obtains foi eign allies — One handled thousand men inustei undei 
the walls of his capital — Maichto the Maiwai fiontiei — Abhye Singiaises 
the siege of Bthaiiei — Buhhta’ssti angeconduct — Sweaishis Fassals — J/ai dies 
with his peisonal letaineis only to combat the host of Ainbdi — Battle oj 
Gangai la — Despei ate onset of Buhhta Sing — Desti action of his band — With 
sixty men chaiqes the Ambei Pi nice, who avoids him — JSulogy of Biikhta by 
the AmbSi bai ds — Kui iia the bai d pi events a thud chai qe — Buhhta’s disti ess 
at theloss of his m&n — The Bana mediates a peace — Buhhta loses his iutelai'y 
diiinity — Restoiedby the Ambei Pi nice — Heath of Abhye Sing — Anecdotes 
illusti atiiig his chai actei 

Ths tranquillity which for a while followed the campaign in Guz- 
z&rat was of no long duration. The love of ease and opium, which. 


* Vijya daswa 

^ T With this battle the HajlRoopaca and Sui ya Br&kas terminate. 
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increased 'with the years of Ahhye Sing, 'was distmbed by a per- 
petual appiehension of the active com age and nnhtary genius of the 
Another, whose appanage of Nagore was too restricted a field for 
Ins talents and ambition Bakhta was also aware that his daring 
natuie, which obtained him the suffiages, as it would the swords, of 
his turbulent and easily excited countrymen, lendered him an ob3ect 
of distrust, and that without great circumspection, he would be 
unable to maintain himself in his impeoium in vnvpeiio, the castle 
and thiee bundled and sixty townships of Nagore He was too 
discreet to suppoit himself by foieign aid, or by fomenting domestic 
stiife , but with the aid of the bard, he adopted a line of policy, the 
relation of which will develope new tiaits in the Rajpoot charactei, 
and exemplify its peculiarities Kurna, aftei finishing his historical 
chronicle, concluding with the war against Siibullund, abandoned 
" the gate of Jodpooi, foi that of Nagoie ” Like all his tube, the 
bard was an adept in intngue, and his sacied character forwarded 
the secret means of executing it His advice was to embroil their 
common soveieign with the piince of Amb^i, and an opportunity 
was not long wanting 


The prince of Blkanei , a junior but independent bi anch of Mai war, 
had offended his yet nominal suzerain Abhye Sing, who, taking 
advantage of the weakness of then common liege loid the emperor, 
deteimined to lesent the affront, and accordingly invested Bikan^r^ 
which had sustained a siege of some weeks, when Bukhta determined 
to make its release subserve his designs , nor could he have chosen 
a better expedient Although the piince of Marwai had led his 
united vassalage against Bikan^i, they weie not only lukewarm as 
to the success of then own arms, but, anomalous as it must annear 
m the annals even of feudal warfaie, they furnished the besieg-ed with 
the means of defence, who, but foi tbe supplies of opium, lalt, and 
ammunition, would soon have been compelled to suirendei We can 

™ own km, a branch of the gi eat 

tree of which Sdoji was the loot, and to which they could clino-in 

XfaKtat Powa/batwrS 


The scheme being appioved, its execution and mode of develon- 
ment to Jey Smg weie next canvassed » Touch his pride’’ sa?d 
Kuina , tell him the insult to Ambei, which your ancestormvested 
has neyei been balanced, and that he will never find a time like the 
piesent to fling a few shot at Jodpoor ^ 

Bukhta addiessed a lettei to Jey Smg, and at the same time sent 
instructions to the envoy of Bikaner at bis court how to act 

Jtn towards the close of his careei, became X- 

* V?. j involved him m, an ed^ 

prohibited dl official intercourse with him while he was under iS 
influence The direct overture of Bukhta was canvSed argali 
n eiference between the kindred belligerents was rejected'in a full 
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council of the chiefs of Amber But the envoy had a friend in the 
famous VidyadhuijH' the chief cml minister of the state, through 
whose means he obtained permission to make ‘ a verbal i eport, stand- 
ing.^ Bikaner,” he said, ''was in peril, and without his aid must 
" fall, and that his master did not considei the soveieign of Marwar, 
" but of Ambdr, an his suzerain Vanity and wine did the rest The 
pi nice took up the pen and wrote to Abyhe Sing, "That they all 
" formed ou e gi eat family , to forgive Bikandi and i aise his batteries ” 
and as he took another cup, and curled his moustache, he gave the 
letter to be folded "Mahraja,” said the envoy, "put in two more 
" words ' or,my name is Jey Sing They were added Theoverjoyed 
envoy retiied, and in a few minutes the letter was on transit to its 
destination by the swiftest camel of the desert Scarcely had the 
envoy retired, when the chief of Bhansko, the Mentor of Jey Sing, 
entered. He was told of the letter, which " would vex his Sagga ”f 
The old chief lemonsbrated, he said, " unless you intend to extin- 
" gui^h the Outchwahas, recall thisletter Messenger after messenger 
was sent, but the envoy knew his duty At the dinner hour, all the 
chiefs had assembled at the (Rusota) banquet-hall, when the spokes- 
man of the vassalage, old Deep Sing, in reply to the communication 
of his sovereign, told him he had done a cruel and wanton act, and 
that they must all suffer for his impi udence 

The leply, a laconic defiance, was brought back with like celerity, 
it was opened and i ead by Jey Sing to his chiefs " By what right 
" do you dictate to me, or interfeie between me and my servants ? If 
" your name is ' the Lion of Victory* (Jey Sing), mine is ' the Lion 
" without Fear’ ( Abhye Sing) ** J 

Thehncient chief. Deep Sing, said " I told you how it would be , 
*■" but there is no letreat, and our business is to collect our friends ** 
The Khet, or 'levy en masse, ^ was proclaimed ! Every Cutchwaha 
was commanded to repair to the great standard planted outside the 
capital. The home-clans came pouring in, and aid was obtained from 
the Haias of Boondi, the Jadoons of Kerowli, the Seesodias of Shah- 
pooia, the !Kheeohies, and the Jdts, until one hundred thousand men 
were formed beneath the castle of Amber. This foimidable array 
pioceeded, match after march, until they reached Gangwani, a village 
on the frontier of Marwar Here they encamped, and, with all due 
courtesy, awaited the arrival of the ' Feailess Lion * 

They were not long in suspense Mortally offended at such wanton 
interference, which compelled him to lelinquish his object on the very 


* Vidyadhur was a Brahmin of Bengal, a scholar and man of science The 
plan of the modern city of Amblr, named Jeipoor, was his a city as regular as 
Parmstadt He was also the ]oint compiler of the celebiated genealogical 
tables which appear in the first Volume of this work 
f Sagga is a term denoting a tonnexion by marriage 
' f Iwiite the names as pronounced, and as familiai to the readers of Indian 
history Jya, in Sansciit, is ‘ victory,’ A.’huhy6, ‘ fearless ’ 
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eve of attainment, Abhye Sing raised bis batteries from besieging 
Bikaner and rapidly advanced to tbe encounter 

Bukhta now took alarm He bad not calculated tbe length to 
wbicb bis intrigues would involve liis countiy , be bad sought but 
to embroil tbe border piinces, but had kindled a national warfare. 
Still bis feai s were less for the discovery of bis plot, than for the 
honour of Marwar, about to be assailed by such odds. He repaiied 
to bis biotber and liege lord, and imploied him not to raise tbe 
siege , declaiing that he alone, with tbe vassals of Nagore, would 
receive tbe Bugtec^s* battle, and, by God’s blessing, would give a 
good account of him Abbye Sing, not averse to see bis brother 
punished for his conduct, though determined to leave him to tbe 
brunt of tbe battle, rejected with scorn the intriguing preposition. 

“The Ndkaria sounded the assembly for the chivalry of Nagore. 
Bukhta took post on the balcony over the Dehli gate, with two 
brazen vessels , in the one was an infusion of opium, in the other 
saffi on-water To each Bajpootas he entered he presented opium, 
and made the impress of his right hand on his heart with the 
saffron-water Having in this manner enrolled eight thousand 
Rajpoots, sworn to die with him, he determined to select the most 
resolute , and marching to the edge of an extensive field of luxuriant 
Indian corn {haji a) , he halted his band, and thus addressed them . 

** Let none follow me who is not prepared for victory or death if 
“theie be any amongst you who desii e to return, let them do so in 
God^s name Ashe spoke, he resumed the march thiough the 
luxuriant fields, that it might not be seen who letired More than 
five thousand remained, and with these he moved on to the combat. 
The Amb^r pi race awaited them at Gnngwani soon as the hostile 
lines approached, Bukhta gave the word, and, in one dense mass, his 
gallant legion charged with lance and sword the deepened lines of 
Amber, carrying destruction at every pass He passed thiough and 
through this host , but when he pulled up in the rear, only sixty of 
his band remained round his person. At this moment, the chief of 
Gujsingpoora, head of all his vassals, hinted there was a jungle in 
the rear ‘ and what is there in fiont” said the intiepid Bahtoie, 

" that we should not tiy the road we came ?” aud as he espied the 
panchranga, oi five-coloured fiag, which denoted the head quaiters 
of AmoCT, the word again was given The cautions Khoombani'f' 
advised his pnnce to avoid the charge with some difficulty he was 
made to leave the field, and as a salvo to his honour, by a fiank 
movement towards Kundailah noith, that it might not be said he 
turned his back on his foe As heretieated, heexclaimed, seventeen 
“ battles^^have I witnessed, but till this day never one Aecided by the 
sword Thus, after a life of success, the wisest, or at least Hhe ' 
most learned and most powerful prince of Rajwaira, incurred ’ 

*Bugiea is ‘a devotee ’ tbe term is here applied reproachfully to Jey Smff, 
on account of nis very religious baoits 
t The clan of the Bhansko chief 
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disgrace of leaving the field in the face of a handful of men, 
stiengfcheiiing the adage ^'thatone Rahtore equalled ten Cutchwahas” 
Jey Sing’s own bards could not refrain fi’om awarding the meed 
of valour to then foes, and composed the following stanzas on the 
occasion it the battle ciy of Cab, oi the war-shout of Hano- 

“ wanta, oi the hissing of Schdsnag, or the denunciation of KapiKs- 
“ war ? Is it the incarnation of Nursing, or the daiting beam of 
'^Suiya? 01 the death-glance of the ‘Dakuni ?* * * § or that fiom the 
** central orb of Tnnetia ?t Who could suppoit the flames from this 
volcano of steel, when Bukhta’s sword became the sickle of time 

But for Kurna the bard, one of the few remaining about his person, 
Bukhta would a third time have plunged into the ranks of the foe, 
nor was it till the host of Amber had left the field, that he was 
aware of the extent of his loss J Then, stiange inconsistency ! the 
man, who but a few minutes before had affronted death in eveiy 
shape, when he beheld the paucity of survivors, sat down and wept 
like an infant. Still it was moie the weakness of ambition than 
humanity; for, never imagining that his brother would fail to 
support him, he thought destruction had overtaken Marwar ; nor 
was it until his brothei joined and assured him he had left him all 
the honour of the day, that he recovered his poi t. Then ‘‘ he curled 
** hia whiskers, and swore an oath, that he would yet drag the 
^Bhuggut’ fiom his castle of Ambdi.” 

Jey Sing, though he paid dear for his message, gained his point, 
the relief of Bfkandr , and the Rana of Oodipoor mediated to prevent 
the quarrel going further, which was the less difficult since both 
parties had gained their ends, though Jey Sing obtained his by the 
loss of a battle 

It IS related that the tutelary deity of Bukht Sing fell into the 
hands of the Ambdr prince, who carried home the sole tiophy he 
could boast, married the Rahtore deity to a female divinity of Amb^r, 
and returned him with his compliments to Bukhta Such were 
the courteous usages of Rajpoot ohivaliy. The triple alliance 
of the chief Rajpoot piinces followed this battle, cemented by the 
union of the iival houses to daughters of M^war. There they met, 
attended by their vassalage, and, in the nuptial festivities and the 
* cup,’ foi got this bitter strife, while enmity and even national 
jealousy were banished by general couitesy Such is the Rajpoot, 
who can be j'udged after no known standard he stands alone in the 
moral history of man § 

This IS the last conspicuous act of Abhye Smg’s life on record He 

* The witch of India is termed Bahuni 

f A title of Sfva, god of destruction, the * three-eyed * 

J Though the bai d does not state, it is to be supposed, that the mam body 
came up and caused this movement 

§ This singular piece of Rajpoot history, in the annals of Marwar, is con- 
firmed by every particular in the “ one hundred and nine acts” of the Great Jey 
Sing of Amb^r The foe does ample justice to Rahtore valour 

[701' no 
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died m S. 1806 (AD 1750), at Jodpoor His courage, whioli may- 
be termed ferocious, was tempered only by bis excessive indolence, 
regarding wbiob they have piesei ved many amusing anecdotes , one 
of these will display the exact cbaiacter of tbe man The chronicle 
says When Ajit went to marry the Ohohani, he found two lions 
“ in his path — the one asleep, the other awake The inteipretation 
“ of the sooguni (angur) was, that the Ohohani would bear him two 
sons, that one would be a sooh khan (sluggard), the other an active 
soldiei ” Could the angur have revealed that they would imbrue 
their hands in a father^s blood, he might have averted the rum of his 
countiy, which dates from this black deed 

The Rahtoies profess a gieat contempt for the Cutchwahas as 
soldiers, andAbhye Sing’s was not lessened for their piince, because 
he happened to be father-in-law to the prince of Amb^i, whom he 
used to moi tify, even in the Presence,” with such sarcasm as, Ton 
are called a Gutbhwa, or properly GUswa, from the Oiisa , and your 
'' sword will out as deep as one of its blades ” alluding to the grass 
thus called Iriitated, yet fearing to leply, he formed a plan to 
humble his ariogance in his only vulnerable point, the depreciation 
of his personal strength While it was the boast of Jey Sing to 
mingle the exact sciences of Europe with the more ancient of India, 
Abhye’s ambition was to be deemed the fiist swordsman of B.a]warra 
The scientific prince of Ambei gave his cue to Kiiparam, the pay- 
master-general, a favourite with the king, from his skill at chess, and 
who had often the honour of playing with him while all the nobles 
were standing Kirparam praised the Rahtore prince’s dexterity in 
smiting off a buffalo’s head, on which the king called out, ^^Ra]eswar, 
I have heard much of your skill with the sword ” — '' Yes, Huzrit, 
“ I can use it on an occasion ” A huge animal was brought into the 
area, fed in the luxuiiant pastures of Heriana The court ci owded out 
to see the Rahtore exhibit , but when'he beheld the enormous bulk, 
M turned to the king and begged permission to retire to his post, 
the imperial guard-ioom, to lefresh himself. Taking a double dose 
ot opium, he returned, his eyes glaiing with rage at the tuck played 

approached the buffalo, they fell upon Jey Sing, 
T^o had procured this monster with a view to foil him The Amb5r 
chief saw that mischief was brewing, and whispered his maiesty not 
to approach too near his son-in-law Grasping his sword in both 
hands, Abhye gave the blow with such force that the buffalo’s head 
dropped upon his knees,” and the Raja was thrown upon his back 
Ah was well, but, as the chronicle says, the king never asked the 
Raja to decollate another buffalo ” 


T ? ™ reign of Abhye Sing, that Nadir Shah invaded 

t summons to the Rajpoot princes, to put foitfi'fhpir 

B r^gth in support of the tottering throne of Timoor, was recei'^i 
with ind^erence Not a chief of note led his myrmidons to th5 
plams of Kurnal ; and Dehli was invested, plundered, and its monarch 
e 1 oned, without exciting a sigh Such was their apathy m the 
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cause, when the imbecility oE Mahommed Shah succeeded to the 
inheiitauce of Aruugzeb, that with their own hands these puppets of 
despotism sapped the foundations of the empire 

Unfortunately for Rajpootaua, the demoralization of her princes 
prevented their turning to advantage this depiession of the empire, 
in whose follies and crimes they paiticipated 

With the foul and monstious murder of the Raja Ajit (A D 1760) 
commenced those bloody scenes which disgrace the annals of Marwar , 
yet even in the history of her crimes there aie acts of ledeeming 
virtue, which raises a sentiment of x*egret that the lustre of the one 
should be tarnished by the presence of the other. They serve, 
however, to illustrate that great moral ti nth, that in e veiy stage of 
civilization, crime will work out its own punishment , and giievously 
has the parricidal murder of Ajit been visited on his lace and country. 
We shall see it acting as a blight on that magnificent tree, which, 
transplanted from the native soil of the Ganges, took root and 
flourished amidst the and sands of the desert, affording a goodly 
shade for a daring race, who acquiied fresh victoiies with poverty — 
we shall see its luxuriance checked, and its numerous and widely- 
spread branches, as if scotched by the lightnings of heaven, wither 
and decay , and they must utterly perish, unless a scion, from the 
uncontaminated stem of Bdur,=5' be grafted upon it then it may 
revive, and be yet made to yield more vigorous fruit 

♦ — 

CHAPTER XII 

Ram, Sing succeeds — His impetuosity ofiempei — His uncle, Buhhta Sing, absents 
himself fi om the i ite of inauguration — Sends his nui se as pj otey — Construed by 
Sam Sing as an insult — Heresentsi,andtesumesthefiefoj Jhaloie — Confidant 
of Sam Sing — The lattei insults the chief of the Ghampawuts, who withdi aws 
fi om the court — His intei view with the chief hai d — Joins Buhhta Sing — The 
chief bai d gives his suffiage to Buhhta — Civil wai — Battle of Manta — Sam 
Sing defeated — Buhht Sing assumes the soveieignty — TheBagii chieftain girds 
him with the swoid — Fidelity of the Puiohit to the ex-pi nice, Sam Sing — He 
pj oceeds to the Delchan to obtain aid of the Main attas — Poetioal cot i espondence 
between Sajah Buhhta and the Pui ohit — Qualities, menial and personal, of 
Buhhta — The Main attas tin eaten Mai wai — A ll the clans unite i oundBuhhta — 
He advances to give battle — Refused by the Main attas — He takes post at the pass 
ofAjmS) — Poisoned by the queen of Ambei — Buhhta* scJiaiaetei — Reflectionson 
the Sajpoot chai actei — Conti asted with that of the Eui opean nobles in the dark 
ages — Judgment of the baids on oiimes — Impiovised stanza on thepiinces of 
Jodpooi and Amber — Anathema of the Sati, wife of Agit — Its fulfilment — 
Opinions of the Sajpoot of such inspti ations 

•R.am Sing succeeded at that dangerous age, when parental control is 
most lequired to restiain the turbulence of passion Exactly twenty 


* The Heir of Edur is heir presumptive to the gadl of Marwar. 
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years had elapsed since the nuptials at Sirohi, when Hymen extin- 
guished the "torch of discoid, and his mothei was the bearer of the 
olive branch to Abhye Sing, to save her house from destruction. 
The Bajpoot, who attaches everything to pedigree, has a nghc to 
lay an interdict on the union of the race of Agm,^ with the already 
too fiery blood of the Bahtore Bam Sing inherited the arrogance 
of his fathei, with all the impetuosity of the Ohohans; and the 
exhibition of these qualities was simultaneous with his coronation 
We are not told why his uncle, Bukht Sing, absented himself from 
the ceremony of his princess and nephew's installation, when the 
whole km and clans o± Maroo assembled to ratify their allegiance by ' 
their presence As the first in blood and lank, it was his duty to 
make the first mark of inauguiation on the forehead of his pnnce 
The proxy he chose on the occasion was his dha^, or * nurse,' a 
personage of no small impoitance in those countiies Whether by 
such a repiesentative the haughty warrior meant to insinuate that 
his nephew should yet be in leading strings, the chronicle affords ns 
no hint , but it reprehends Bam Smg's conduct to this venerable 
peisonage, whom, instead of treating, according to usage, with the 
same respect as his mother, he asked, “ if his uncle took him for an 
** ape, that he sent an old hag to piesent him with the teeJca and 
instantly despatched an express desiring the surrender of Jhalore. 
Ere his passion had time to cool, he commanded his tents to be 
moved out, that he might chastise the insult to his dignity Despis- 
mg the sober wisdom of the counsellors of the state, he had given 
his confidence to one of the lowest grade of these hereditary officers, 
by name Umiah, the nahai cAi,t ^ “a-n headstrong like himself 
The old chief of the Champawuts, on hearing of this act of madness, 
repaired to the castle to lemonstrate , but scarcely had he taken his 
seat before the prince assailed him with iidicule, desiring “ to see 
face as seldom as possible,” "Young man,” exclaimed 
the inmgnant chief, as with violence he dashed his shield reversed 
upon the carpet, " you have given mortal offence to a Bahtore, who 
can turn Marwar upside down as easily as that shield ' With eyes 
darting defiance, he rose and left the Presence, and collecting his 
:retainers, marched to MbondMavar This was the residence of the 
rat~Ba<idu%, oi 'chief bard,' the hneal descendant of the Bartid 
Bodia, who eft Oanou] with Sd6ji The esteem in which his sacred 
office was held may be appreciated by his estate, which equalled that 
ot the first noble, being one lac of rupees, (£10,000) of revenue 
The politic Bukhta, hearing of the advance of the chief noble of 
Maroo on the border of his territory, left Nagore, and though it was 
midnight, advanced to welcome him The old chief was asleep ; 
Bukhta forbade his being distuibed, and placed. himself quietly 
beside his pallet As he opened his eyes, he called as usual forSis 

« ' See’’??]' 1°“'" 

■gteS‘kSe‘.°d°rq2‘° -oWm by b^tot tbe .late Mi<,rra,«r 
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pipe (hooka)f when the attendant pointing to the prince, the old 
chief scrambled up. Sleep had cooled his lage, and the fall foice of 
his position lushed upon him, but seeing there was now no letreat, 
that the Rubicon was ciossed, Well, there is my head,^^ said he; 
" now it is yours The bai d, who was pi eseut at the interview, was 
sounded by being requested to bring the chiePs wife and family from 
Ahwa to Nagore , and he gave his assent in a manner chaiacteiistio 
of his profession farewell to the gate of Jodpoor,” alluding to the 
station of the bard. The prince immediately replied, there was no 
diffeience between the gate of Jodpoor and Nagore; and that while 
he had a cake of hajia, he would divide it with the baid ” 

Ram Sing did not allow his uncle much time to collect a force ; 
and the first encounter was at Kheyilie Six actions lapidly fol- 
lowed, the last was at Loonawas, on the plains of Manta, with 
immense loss of life on both sides This sanguinary battle has been 
already related,* in which Ram Sing was defeated, and forced to seek 
safety in flight, when Jodpoor was suirendered, and Bnkhta invested 
with the BajUlae and sword by the hands of the Jaitawut chief of 
Bagri, whose descendants continue to enjoy this distinction, with 
the title of Marwar ca bai Kewdi, * the bai to the portal of Marwar.' 

With the possession of the seat of Grovernment, and the support 
of a gieat majonty of the clans, Bukht Sing felt secure against all 
attempts of his nephew to legain his lost power But although his 
popularity with his warlike kindred secured their suffiages for his 
maintenance of the throne which the sword had gamed him, there 
weie other opinions which Bukht Sing was too politic to overloolc. 
The adhesion of the hereditaiy officers of the state, especially those 
personal to the sovereign, is requisite to cloak the crime of usui pa- 
tion, in which light only, whatever the extent of provocation, 
Bukhta^s conduct could be regaided The military premier, as well 
as the higher civil authorities, were won to his cause, and of those 
whose sacred office might seem to sanctify the crime, the chief bard 
had already changed his post for the gate of Nagore ” But there 
was one faithful servant, who, in the general defection, overlooked 
the follies of his prince, in his adherence to the abstiact rules of 
fidelity ; and who, while his master found refuge at Jeipoor, repaired 
to the Dekhan to obtain the aid of the Mahrattas, the mercenaries of 
Rajpootana Jaggo was the name of this person, his office, that of 
"Burobit, the ghostly adviser of his prince and tutor to his children. 
Bakhta, at once desirous to obtain his sufErage, and to arrest the 
calamity of foreign invasion, sent a couplet in his own hand to the 
Purohit 

The flower. Oh bee, whose aroma regaled you, has been assailed 
by the blast , not a leaf of the rose-tree is left , why longer cbng to 
** the thorns V’ 

The reply was lu character In this hope does the bee chng to 


* See Vol 1, p 639, et seq 
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the denu{ied rose-tree , that spring may return, and fresh flowers 
“ bud forth 

Bukhta, to his honour, approved the fidelity which rejected his 
overtures. 

There was a joyousness of soul about Bukhta which, united to an 
intrepidity and a libeiality alike unbounded, made him the very 
model of a Eajpoot To these qualifications were superadded a 
majestic mien and Herculean frame, with a mind versed in all the 
literature of his country, besides poetic talent of no mean ordei , and 
but for that one damning crime, he would have been handed down 
to posteiity as one of the noblest princes Bajwarra ever knew 
These qualities not only rivetted the attachment of the household 
clans, but secured the respect of all his extenoi relations, so that 
when the envoy of the expatiiated prince obtained Sindians a,id for 
the restoi ation of Ram Sing, the popularity of Bukhta formed an 
army which appalled the " Southron,’^ who found arrayed against 
him all the choice swords of Rajwaira The whole allodial powei of 
the desert, ** the sons of S66ji^^ of every rank, rose to oppose this 
first attempt of the Mahrattas to interfere in their national quarrels, 
^d led by Bukhta in person, advanced to meet Madaji, the Patil 
But the Mahiatta, whose object was plunder rather than glory, satis- 
fied that he had little chance of either, refused to measure his lance 
{Hichi) with the smig audsiro^tf of the Bajpoot. 

Poison effected what the sword could not accomplish Bukhta 
determined to remain encamped in that vulnerable point of access to 
hiB dominions, the passes near Ajmer Hither, the Rahtore queen 
of Madhu Sing, prince of Amb6r, repaii ed to compliment her i elative, 
and to her was entrusted the task of removing the enemy of her 
nephew. Ram Sing The mode in which the deed was effected, as 
well as the last moments of the hei oic but criminal Bukhta, have 
been already related { He died in S 1809 (A D 1753), leaving a 
disputed succession, and all the horrors of impending civil strife, to - 
his son, Beejy Sing. 

During his three years of sovereignty, Bukhta had found both 
time and resources to strengthen and embellish the strong-holds pf 
Marwar He completed the fortifications of the capital, and greatly 
added to the palace of Joda, from the spoils of Ahmedabad He 
retaliated the injuries on the intolerant Islamite, and threw down 
his shrines and his mosques in his own fief of Hagore, and with the 
wrecks restored the edifices of ancient days It was Bukhta also 
who prohibited, under pain of death, the Islamite^s call to prayer 
throughout his dominions, and the order remains to this day 

That beautiful simile of Ossian, or of Macpherson, borrowed fiomjtha 
canticles of the Royal Bard of Jerusalem, ttiU be bi ought to mind in the rwly 
of the Pnrohit — * I was a lovely tree in thy presence, Oscar, with all mC 
branches around me , ” &c % 

t Sang is a lance about ten feet long, coveied with plates of iron about four 
feet above the spike The svroJn is the sword made at the city, whence its 
name, and famous for its temper J See Vol. I, p 643 
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um evoked m Marwai Had lie been spared a few years to direct 
the stoim then aconninlatiug, which tiansfeiied power fiom the 
haughty Tatar of Dehh to the peasant soldier of the Kistna, the 
probability was eminently in favoui of the Rajpoots resuming their 
ancient rights thioughout India Every principality had the same 
motive for union in one common cause, the desti notion of a power 
inimical to then welfare but ciimes, moral and political, rendered 
an oppoitnnity, such as nevei occnried in their histoiy, unavailing 
for then emancipation from temporal and spiiitual oppiession 

We will here pause, and anticipating the just horroi of the leader, 
at finding ciime follow crime — one muidei punished by anothei — 
pi event his consigning all the Rajpoot dynasties to infamy, because 
such foul stains appeal in one pait of then annals Let him cast 
his eyes ovei the page of western history , and commencing with the 
peiiod of Se6ji^s emigiation in the eleventh century, when the curtain 
of daikness was withdiawn fiom Em ope, as it was simultaneously 
closing upon the Rajpoot, contrast then respective moral charac- 
teristics The Rajpoot chieftain was imbued with all the kindied 
viitiies of the westein cavalier, and far his superior in mental 
attainments Thei e is no period on i ecoid when these Hindu princes 
could not have signed their names to a chaiter, many of them 
could have drawn it up, and even invested it, if requiied, in a poetic 
garb, and although this consideration peihaps enhances, rathei 
than palliates, crime, what ai e the instances in these states, we may 
ask, compared to the wholesale atrocities of the * Middle Ages' of 
Europe ^ 

The reader would also be wrong if he leaped to the conclusion, 
that the baidic chioniclei passed no judgment on the princely 
ciiminal His empoisoned stanzas” (vtswa slocaj, transmitted to 
posterity by the mouth of the peasant, and the piince, attest the 
reveise One couplet has been recorded, stigmatizing Bukhta foi 
the muider of his father , thei e is another of the chief bard, improvised 
while his piiuce Abhye Sing, and Jey Sing of Amber, weie passing 
the period devoted to leligious iites at the sacied lake of Poshkur 
These ceiemonies never stood in the way of festivity, and one 
evening, while these piinces and their vassals weie in the height of 
merriment, the baid was desiied to contiibute to it by some extempo- 
raneous effusion He rose, and vociferated in the ears of the horror- 
struck assembly the following quatrain 

" Jodpooi, am Amhei, 

“ Doono thdp oot’hdp , 

Kooi md mdi d deeki o, 

“ Kamd’Jtuj maid bdp ” 

“ [The piinces of] Jodpoorand Amb^r candethroiiethe enthroned 
But the Koorma**" slew his son , the Kamd'hujf mmdered his father ” 

* Kooima or Cutclma (the tribe of the princes of Amb^r), slew his son, Seo 
Sing 

t Kamd'lmj, it must be remembered, is a titular appellation of the Eahtore 
kings, which they brought from Oanouj 
[Vot II] 
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The words of tlie poetic seer sank into the minds of his hearers, 
and passed from mouth to mouth They were prohab^ the severest 
vengeance either prince experienced in 

to calculate down to the latest posterity It was the f 

same undaunted Kurna, who led the chaige with his pnnce against 

the troops of Amber c 

We have also the anathema of the piophetio «a^^, wife ot A3lt, 
who, as she mounted the pyre with her murdered lord, pronounced 
that terufic sentence to the ears of the patriotic Kajpoot . May the 
bones of the murdei er be consumed out of Maroo * In the value 
they attach to the fulfilment of the prophecy, we have a commentary 
on the supei natural powei attached to these self- devoted victims 
The record of the last moments of Bukhta, in the dialogue with his 
doctor, IS a scene of the highest dramatic and moral interest, an , 
if further comment were required, demonsti ates the opei ations ot 
the hell within, as well as the abhorrence the Rajpoot entertains tor 
such Climes 


CHAPTER XIII 

Accession ofBeejy Sing — Receives at Man lathe homageqfhis GJnefs, — P) oeeeAsto 
the capital — The ex-pi mce Bam Singfoi me a ti eaty with the Main attas and the 
Gutchwdhas — Junction of the Gonfedeiatps — Beejy Smg assembles the Clans on 
the plains of Man ta — Summoned to sun endet the gadi — Stsieply — Battle 
Beejy Singdefeated —Desti ucttonof the EaAtw eCuiiassieis — Rusedeguet i e — 
Beejy Singlefialone — Hisflight — JSnlogiesoftheBaid — Foi ti esses sunend&i to 
Ram Smg ~~As8as8ination of the Malm atta commandei Compensation for the 

mwder — Ajmei snirendeted — Tiibute or Chout’h established — Mdhi attas 
abandon the cause of Ram Sing — Goupleteommemoi ative of flits event — Cenotaph 
toJeyA ppa — Pam Smg dies — His chat octet — ^actJ clvy i eigns inMartoai — The 
Rahioreohgarchy — Lawsof adopiiomnfhecaseof Pohw nfipf — Jnsolpnceofits 
Chief to its Pi nice, who entertains mei cenai les — This innovation accelei ates the 
decay of feudal pi vneiples ^The Raja plans the dmnvnution of the Ai istom acy — 
2'he Nobles confedetate ~Goidhan KJieeehie — Mis advice to the Pivnce — 
ffumiliating ti eaty betweentlie Bajaand his vassals — Mei cenai les disbanded — 
Death of the Pi ince's gurd oi pi lesf — His pi oplietic woi ds — Kerca-earrna o» 
funeral i-ites, made the expedient to enh ap the chiefs, who ai e condemn ed to death 
— Iniiepid conduct of Devi Sing of PoTetmi — Sxs last tooids — Reflections on 
then defective system ofqovei ninent — Sacrifice of the law of pi imogenitui e —Its 
consequences — Subhiil Sing aims to avenqehisfathei^s death — Is slam — Powei 
of the nobles ehecleed — They ai e led against the i obbei s of the desert — Amei leote 
seized f 10111 Smde — Godwar tahen fi oni Mbwai — 2Iniwai and Jeipooi unite 
against the Main attas, who ai e defeated at Tonga — De 'Boigiie'efii ei appeal ance 
— AjmSi lecoVeied by the Bahtoies — Battles of Patnn and Manta — Ajmer 
sill 1 eiideis — Suicide of they ovei noi — Beejy Sing's concubine adopts Maun Sing 
— Hei insolence alienaies the Nobles, who plan the deposed of the Raja — Mui dei 
of the concubine — Beejy Sing dies 

Beejy Sing, then m his twentieth year, succeeded his father, Bakhta 
His accession was acknowledged not only by the Emperor, hnt by 

* See Vol I, p 643 f See Vol I, p 642 ~ 
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all the piinces around him, and he was inaugurated at the frontier 
town of Marote, when pi oceeding to Man ta, where he passed the 
period of matum oi mourning Hither the independent blanches of 
Ins family, of Bikandr, Kish en gut h, and Roopnaguih, came simul- 
taneously with then condolence and congi atulations Thence he 
advanced to the capital, and concluded the iites on death and acces- 
sion with gifts and chanties which gratified all expectations 

The death of his uncle avoided the ex- prince. Ram Sing, the 
chance of redeeming his biithiight, and in conjunction with the 
piince of Amb6r, he concluded a treaty* with the Mahrattas, the 
stipulations of which were swoin to by their leaders The 
'' Southrons'^ advanced by Kotah and Jeipoor, wheie Ram Sing, with 
his personal adheients and a stioug auxiliaiy band of Amber, united 
then foices, and they proceeded to the object in view, the dethione- 
ment of Beejy Sing. 

Beejy Sing was prepared for the storm, and led his native ohivaliv 
to the plains of Mairta, where, animated with one impulse, a deter- 
mination to lepel foieign interference, they awaited the Mahrattas, 
to decide the iival claims to the throne of the desert The baid 
delights to enumerate the clans who musteied all their strength, 
and makes particular allusion to the allodial Pattaionfs, who weie 
foremost on this occasion From Poshkiu, where the combined ai my 
halted, a summons was sent to Beejy Sing to suriender the gadi of 
‘^Maroo It was read in full convention and answered with shouts 
of “Battle' Battle'” “Whoisthis Happa,t thusto scaieus, when, 
*‘were the firmament to fall, our heads would be pillars of support 
“to preserve you?” Such is the hyperbole of the Rajpoot when 
excited, noi does his action fall fai short of it The numerical odds 
were immense against the Rahtoies, but they little esteemed the 
Cutchwahas, and their courage had veiy different aliment to sustain 
it, fiom the ineiceuaiy Southron The encounter was of the most 
desperate desciiption, and the bard deals out a full measure of 
justice to all 

Two accidents occuried during the battle, each suflacient to turn 
victory from the standard of Beejy Sing, on the very point of frui- 
tion One has elsewhere been related,! namely, the destruction of 
the “ Sillehposhiaiis,^' or cuirassiers, the chosen cohort of the Rahtoies, 
when retui ning f 1 om a successful chaige, who were mistaken for the 
foe, and mowed down with discharges of grape-shot This erroi, at 
a moment when the courage of the Mahrattas was wavering, might 

*This treaty is termed o> pofja, ‘a strong deed ' The names of 

the chiefs who signed it were Jankoji Sindia, Sautoji Bolia, Danto Patel, Bana 
Borteo, Atto-Jeswunt Rae, Kano, and Jewa, Jadoons, Jeewa Powar, Pelooji 
and Sutwa, Sindia Malii, Tantia Oheetoo, Raghfi Pagia, Ghosnlia Jadoon, 
MoollaYai Alli, Feeroz Khan , allgreat leadersamongstthe ‘ Southrons’ of that 
day 

t The A, to the Bajpoot of the north-west, is as great a Shibboleth as to the 
Cockney — thus Appa becomes jS'appa 

tSeeVol I, p 644 

[Von H] 14a 
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have been retrieved, notwithstanding the superstitious converted the 
disastei into an omen of evil Sindia had actually prepared to quit 
the field, when another turn of the wheel decided the event in his 
favour the circumstance exhibits forcibly the vei satile cliaractei of 
the Rajpoot 

The Raja of Kishengurh had deprived his lelative of Roopuaguih 
of his estates , both were junioi bianches of Marwar, but held diiect 
fromtheempeior Sawunt Sing, chieftain of Roopnaguih, eitherfi om 

constitutional indifference or old age, retiied to the sanctuary of 
Vindrabun on the Jumna, and, before the shrine of the Hindu Apollo, 
pouied forth his gratitude for ‘*his escape fiom Hell,” in the loss of 
ins little kingdom But it was in vam he attempted to Inspiie 
young Sirdai with the like contempt of mundane gloiy, to his 
exhoitations the youth replied, ‘‘ It is well for you. Sue,* who have 
“ enjoyed life, to resign its sweets so tranquilly , but I am yet a 
" stranger to them ” Taking advantage of the times, he detei mined 
to seek a stionger auxiliary for the lecoveiy of his rights than the 
poetic homilies of Jydeva. Accoidingly, he joined the envoy of Ram 
Sing, and returned with the Mahratta army, on whose successful 
opei ations his hope of i econqueiing his patrimony i ested It was at 
that moment of doubt, that Appa, the Mahiatta commandei, thus 
addressed young Sirdai ** Your star, young man, is united to Ram 
Sing’s, which fortune does not favoui , what moie is to be done 
“ befoie we move off ?” Inexperienced as he was, Sndai knew his 
countiymen, and then vacillation when touched by sujieistition; 
and he obtained permission to try a i wse, as a last resort He des- 
patched a hoiseman of his own clan to the division which pressed 
them most, who, coming up to the Mainote minister, as if of his own 
" what they were fighting foi, as Beejy Sing lay dead, 
killed by a cannon-shot in another pait of the field?” Like the 
ephemei al tribe of diplomacy, the Mamote saw his sun was set He 
lettthe held, followed by the panic-stiuck clans, amongst whom the 
repoit ciiculated like wild-fiie Though accustomed to these stia- 
agems, wit which then annals teem, the Rajpoots aie never on 
eii guard against them , not a man inquired into the tiuth of the 
repoit, and Beejy Sing,— who, deeming himself in the very caieer 

Peifoiming his devotions amidst the clash of 
ThA ^ -without attendants or horses 

i ~i moining, commanded the lives of 

^e hundred thousand Rajpoots, was indebted for his safety to the 
mean conveyance of a cart and pan of oxen -f- ^ 

Bveiy clan had to eroot tablets for the loss of their best wainois, 
and as in their eml wars each s trove to be foremost in devotion! 

Baivp-jt ~~ ~ ■ 

+ The anecdote IS related lu Vol I, p 646 The 0 + 0 + iuaai-. 

prince rewarded the peasant with five^hnndred bee^s !n perpetmt? 

which his descendants enjoy, saddled with the peh^ mjante, le of FcSds a S - 

on^rt Prided S hT^^S 
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most of tlie cliieffcams of note were amongst the slam.* The baid 
-metes out a fair measure of justice to their auxiliaiies, especially the 
Suktawuts of Mewai, whose swoids were unsheathed in the cause 
of the son-in-law of their prince Nor is the lance of the Southion 
passed over without eulogy, to praise which, indeed, is to extol 
themselv'es 

With the loss of this battle and the dispersion of the Eahtoies, 
the stiong-holds lapidly fell The cause of Ram Sing was triumph- 
-ing, and the Mahrattas were spieading ovei the land of Maioo, when 
foul assassination checked their piogiess f JBut the death of Jey 
Appa, which conveited his hordes fiom auxihaiies to principals in 
the Contest, called aloud foi vengeance, that was only to be appeased 
by the cession of Ajm^r, and a hxed triennial tiibute on all the lands 
of Maroo, both feudal aud fiscal This ariangement being made, the 
Mahiattas displayed the virtue common to such mercenary allies : 
they abandoned Ram Sing to his * evil stai / and took possession of 
this stiong-hold, which, placed in the veiy heart of Rajast^han, per- 
petuated their influence ‘ovei its piinces 

With this gem, thus ludely torn from hei diadem, the indepen- 
dence of Marwar from that hour has been insecuie She has strag- 
gled on, indeed, through a centuiy of invasions, rebellions, and 
crimes, all originating, like the blank leaf in her annals, from the 
muidei of A]it In the woids of the Doric stanza of the hostile 
balds on this memorable chastisement, 

Ead ghunnd dm dost 
Hdp'pd lodld liel 
Bhdgd tm-6 hu-pat% 

Mdl Utazdnd mel ” 

For many a day will they I’emember the time {hel) of Appa, 

wheu the three soveieigns fled, abandoning their goods and trea- 
** sures ” alluding to the princes of Mai war, Bikaner, and Kishen- 
gurh, who partook in the disasteis and disgrace of that day 

The youthful heir of Roopnagurh claimed, as he justly might, the 
victory to himself; and going up to Appa to congratulate him, said, 
in the metaphorical language of his country, You see I sowed 


* Rae Sing, obiei of the Koompawubs, the second noble in lank of Marivar , 
Lall Sing, head of the Seesawuts, with the leader of the Keetawuts, are 
especially singled oub as sealing then fidelity with their blood , but all the otes 
and awuts of the country come in foi a share of glory. 

fThis occurrence has been i elated in the Personal Narrative, Vol I, p 64i7, 
but lb IS more amply nariabed lu the chronicle, the Beejy Vulds, from which I 
am now compiling In this it is said that Jey Appa, during the siege, having 
fallen sick, the Rahtore prince sent his own physician, Soorajmnl, to attend 
him, that the doctor at first lefused the mission, saying, “ You may tell me to 
" poison him, and I will nob obey "“On the conbraiy," said his prince, “ let your 
“ skill cure in two days what would take you four, and I shall favour you ,” bub 
what was far more strange, Appa objected not, took the medicines of the 
and recoveied 
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mustard-seed m my hand as I stood ** comparing the prompt success 
of his stiatagem to the rapid vegetation of the seed. But Sndar 
■was a young man of no orduiaiy piomise j for when Sindia, m 
gratitude, offered immediately to put him in possession of Eoopnagurh, 
he answeied, “ No , that would be a retiogi ade movement/* and told 
him to act for his master Earn Sing, whose success would best 
insure his own ** But when treachery had done its worst on Jey 
Appa, suspicion, which fell on every Ea]poot in the Mahiatta camp, 
spared not Sirdar swoi ds were drawn m evei y quarter, and even 
the messengers of peace, the envoys, were everywhere assailed, and 
amongst those who fell ere the tumult could be appeased, was Eawut 
Kobeei Sing, the premiei noble of M^war, then ambassador from the 
Eana with the Mahrattas * With his last breath, Jey Appa protected 
and exoneiated Sirdai, and enjoined that his pledge ot restoration 
to his patrimony should be.redeemed. The body of this distinguished 
commander was burned^at the Taos-shf or ‘ Peacock pool,* where a 
cenotaph was greeted, and in the care which the descendants even of 
his enemies pay to it, we have a test of the merits of both victor 
and vanquished 


This was the last of twenty-two battles, lu which Earn Sing was 
prodigal of his life for the recovery of his honours The advei sity 
of his later days had softened the asperity of his temper, and made 
his early faults be forgotten, though too late for his benefit. He died 
in exile at Jeipoor, in AD 1773 His perrsoii was gigantic, his 
i^meanour affable and oouiteous , and he was generous to a fault. 
His understanding was excellent and well-cultivated,buthis capricious 
temperament, to which he gave vent with an unbridled vehemence, 
disgusted the high-minded nobles of Maroo, and involved him in 
exile and misery till his death It is universally admitted that, 
ot in exterior and accomplishments, not even the great Aiit could 
compare with Earn Sing, and witchciaft, at the instigation of the 
cliiettam of Asope, is assigned to account for his fits of insanity, 
Diiig fe be bettei attiibuted to the eaily and immoderate use 
ft 11 j of his ei 1 ors, the fearless courage he displayed, 

valiant of the clans constant 
i ^I’ave Mail teas, under the heioic Shere 

IpptfnS! deeds can never be obliteiated fiom the recol- . 

forgotten clan, Pattawut, 
Sed witTV"" attempts, and who, when provisions 

fhini « ® associates, slew and ate their camels The 

5«’»»’mininstiel of Maroo, who 
sings the fidelity of Eoopa and his baud to the notes of his rlieh&b, 
to their evei attentive descendants 


* I have maii^y o: igmal autograph letters of this distmeuished Ramnni nn'the 

ESa^lTaXi Sin? of^jSSoo’i ^th who negotiated the treaty between 

^a3a juaann feing, of J eipooi , the nephew of Mdwar,’ and the Mahrattn«j A t 

t.ne, b.s objeol ™ to mduco Joy ippa to r..to tho tfe^e 
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We may sum up the charactei of Ram Sing in the 'woids of the 
bard, as he contiasts him with his rival Foituue never attended 
the stiri up of Beejy Sing, who never gained a battle, though at the 
head of a hundied thousand men, but Ram Sing, by his valour 
“ and conduct, gained victories with a handful 

The death ot Ram Sing was no panacea to the giiefs of Manvar 
or of its pnnce. The Mahrattas, who had now obtained a 'point- 
d’appui in Rajwaria, continued to foster disputes which tended to 
their advantage, oi when opportunity ofBei ed, to scoui the country 
111 search of pay or plunder Beejy Sing, young and inexperienced, 
was left without resources , ruinous wars and yet more ruinous 
negotiations had dissipated the hoards of wealth accumulated by 
his piedecessois. The oi own-lauds weie uncultivated, the tenantiy 
dispersed, and commeice had diminished, owing to insecurity and 
the licentious habits of the nobles, who eveiywhere established 
their own imposts, and occasionally despoiled entire oaiavans. 
3 VJule the competitor foi the tin one was yet living, the Ra]a was 
^compelled to shut his eyes on these inroads upon his proper power, 
which 1 educed him to insignificance even in his own palace 

The aiistocracy in Marwai has always possessed more powei than 
in any of the sister principalities aiound The cause may be traced 
to their fiist settlement in the desert , and it has been kept in action 
by the peculiai ities of then condition^ especially in that protracted 
struggle for the rights of the minor Ajit, against the despotism of 
the empire There was another cause, which, at the pi esent juncture, 
had a veiy unfoitunate influence on the increase of this prepon- 
deiance, and which arose out of the laws of adoption 

The fief of Pokurn, the most powerful (although a junior) branch 
of the Ohampawut clan, adopted a son of Raja Ajit as their chief; 
his name was Devf Sing The light of adoption, as has been aheady 
explained, i ests with the widow of the deceased .md the elders of the 
clan Why they exercised it as they did ou this occasion does not 
appear , but not improbably at the suggestion of the dying chief, who 
wished to see his sovereign's laige family provided for, having no sons 
of his own 01, the immediate claimants may not have possessed the 
qualities necessaiy toleadaclanof Maroo Although the moment such 
adoption takes place, when the turban of the late incumbent 
“ encircled the new loid of Pokurn,” he ought to forget he had any 
othei fathei than him he succeeded, yet we can easily imagine that, in 
the present case, his propinquity to the thione, which under other 
ciicumstances he might soomhave forgotten, was continually forced 
upon his recollection by the contentions of his parricidal brothers 
and their offspring for the ^ cushion^ of Marwar It exemphfies 
another featuie in Rajpoot institutions, which out off this son 
(guiltless of all participation in the treason) from succession, because 
he was identified with the feudality , while the issue of another, and 
junior brothei, at the same period adopted into the independent 
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touse of Edur,^ were hen s presumptive to Marwar , nay, must 
supply it with a ruler on failure of heirs, though they should have 
hut one son and be compelled to adopt in his room t 

The Champawuts deteimined to maintain then influence over the 
sovereign and the countiy , and Devi Srng leagued with Ahwa and 
the other branches of this clan to the exclusion of all competitors 
They formed of then own body a guard of honour for the peison of 
the prince, one half remaining on duty in the castle, the other half 
being in the town below While the Raja would lament the dis- 
tracted state of his countiy, the inioads of the Hill tubes, and the 
depredations of his own chiefs, D4vi Sing of Pokurn would reply, 
“ why trouble youiself about Marwai ^ it is lu the sheath of my 
“ daggei ” The young prince used to unbuithen his giiefs to his 
lostei -brother Jaggo, aman of caution and experience, which quali- 
ties he instilled into his sovereign By dissimulation, and an appa- 
rent acquiescence in them plans, he not only eluded suspicion, but, 
availing himself of their natural indolence of character, at length 
obtained leave not only to entertain some men of Sinde as guards for 
the town, but to provide supplies for their subsistence . the first 
approximation towards a standing mercenary force, till then unknown 
in then annals W^e do not mean that the Rajpoot princes never 
employed any other than then own feudal clans , they had foreign 
Rajpoots in their pay, but still on the same tenure, holding lands foi 
service, but nevei till this peiiod had they soldiers entertained on 
monthly stipend These hned bauds were entirely composed of 
infantry, having a slight knowledge of Buiopean tactics, the supe- 
riority ot which, even over their high-miiided cavalieis, they had so 
severely experienced in their encounters with the Mahrattas The 
same causes had operated on the courts of Oodipoor and Jeipooi to 
induce them to adopt the like expedient, to which, more than to 
the universal demoialization which followed the breaking up ot the 
empiie, may be attributed the rapid decay of feudal principles 

composed either of 

Pooib^aJ Rajpoots, Smdies, Arabs, oi Rohillas They received their 
bv prince through the civil officers of the state, 

by whom they were entrusted with the execution of all duties of 
S™ despafcoh Thus they soon tamed a complete bainec 

of mXnw t T? 'Mseqeeatly beiame objects 

^ ^ u i manner did all the other states 

make approaches towards a standing army , and though the motive 

ifttTe^Jreb^^TrfSlk-^ 

“uedrelmeSfef 't Tl' "" ^«“ptned LtohenB!H'I 

eequiteSas " ^ from tbe feudal 

^ It, Will be remembered that Edux was coiinnpro,^ il — 

*>his by a cutting of the gwiealotical Seojis 

useful should we be called on to arbitrate i/these matter7 ^efound 

J /^ooiieas, meu of the east,’ as the Ilugiahies are ‘ of the west ’ 
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To return the Dhabhae, haviug thus secured a baud of seven 
hundi’ed men, and obtained an aid (which we may teim scutage) 
from the chiefs foi their maintenance, gradually tiansfeiied them 
from their duties above to the gates of the castle Somewhat 
released from the thraldom of faction, the Raja concerted with his 
foster-bi othei and the Ddwan, Futteh Chund, the means of restor- 
ing prospeiity and Older So destitute was tbepiince of resomces, 
that the Dhabhae had lecourse to threats of suicide to obtain 
50,000 lupees fiom his mothei, acquired as the nuise {dhae) of his 
sovereign , and so diaiued was the country of horses, that he was 
compelled to transpoit his cavaliers (who weie too pioud to walk) 
on cais to Nagore Theie, undei the pretence of curbing the 
hill tubes, he foimed an aimy, and dismounting the guns fiom the 
walls of the town, marched an ill-quipped force against the bordei- 
mountaineers, and being successful, he attacked on his return 
the castle of Seel-Bukri This was deemed a sufficient indication of 
his views , the whole feudality of Maioo took alarm, and united for 
mutual safety at Birsilpooi, twenty miles east of the capital 

There was a foieign Rajpoot, whose valour, fidelity, and conduct 
has excited the notice and legard of Bukht Sing, who, in his dying 
hour, recommended him to the service of his son To Groidhun, the 
Keechie, a name of no small note in the subsequent history of this 
reign, did the young Raja apply in ordei to restrain his chiefs from 
revolt In the true spiiit of Rajpoot sentiment, he advised his prince 
to confide in then honoui, and, unattended, to seek and lemonstrate 
with them, while he went before to seem e him a good i eception . At 
day-bieak, Goidhun was in the camp of the confedeiates , he told 
them that then prince, confiding in their loyalty, was advancing to 
join them, and besought them to march out to leceive him Deaf, 
however, to entieaty and to i emonstrance, not a man would stir, and 
the piince reached the camp uninvited and un welcomed Decision 
and confidence are essential in all tiansactions with a Rajpoot 
Goidhun lemained not a moment in deliberation, but instantly earned 
his master diieot to the tent of the Ahwa chief, the premier noble of 
Marwai Here the whole body congregated, and silence was bioken 
by the pimce, who demanded why his chiefs had abandoned him ? 

'^Mahiaja,^* leplied the Champawut, “oui bodies have but one 
pinnacle , were theie a second, it should be at your disposal ” A 
tedious' discussion ensued doubts of the future, lecnminations 
respectingthepast, till weaiiedandexhausted, the piince demanded 
to know the conditions on which they would return to their alle- 
giance, when the following ai tides were submitted 

* 

1st — To break up the for^ce of the Dhabhae, 

2d —To sunender to their keeping the lecords of fiefs {puttd- 
huhye ) , 

3d — That the court should be tiansferred from the citadel to the 
town. 

[VOL. ii ] 
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There was no alternative bat the renewal of civil strife or 
compliance , and the first article, which was a sine qua non, the 
disbanding of the obnoxious guards, that anomalous appendage to 
a Ra]poot prince’s person, was earned into immediate execution 
Neither in the fiist nor last stipulation could the prince feel surpiize 
or displeasui e , but the second sapped the very foundation of his 
rule, by depnvmg the crown of its deaiest preiogative, the power of 
dispensing favour This shallow reconciliation being efiected, the 
malcontent nobles dispeised, some to then estates, and the 
Ohondawub oligarchy to the capital with their prince, in the hojie of 
resuming tlieir former infiuence over him and the countiy 


Thus things remained, when Atmaram, the or ‘‘ghostly ' 

comforter,’ ofBee]y Sing, fell sick, and as he sedulously attended him, 
the dying priest would tell him to be of good cheei, for when he 
depaited, he “ would take all his troubles with him ” He soon died, 
and his woids, which weie deemed prophetic, weie interpreted by 
the Dhabhae The Eaja feigned immodeiato giief for the loss of his 
spiritual fnend, and in order to testify his veneration, an oidinance 
was issued commanding that the /ce? eaca? ?»«, or 'iites for the dead,^ 
should be peifoimed in the castle, while the queens, on pretence of 
paying their last duty to his lemains, descended, carrying with them 
the guaida and letaineis as their escort It was an occasion on 
which suspicion, even if awake, could not act, and the chiefs ascended 
to 30111 in the funereal iites to the saint As they mounted the steps 
cut out of the rock which wound round the hill of Joda, the miud of 
D^vi Sing suddenly misgave him, and he exclaimed, that “the day 
was unlucky but it passed off with the flattering remark, you are 
“the pillar of Mai 00, who dare even look at you?” They paced 
slowly through the vaiious barriers, until they reached the alarum 
gate.* It was shut* “Treacheiy*” exclaimed the chief of Ah wa, as 
he drew his sword, and the work of death commenced Sevei al were 
slam , the lest were overpowered Their captivity was a sufficient 
piesage of their fate but, like true Rajpoots, when the Dhabhae told 

request was, “that their souls 
\ not by the unsanctified ball of 

A W®"" n? Oharapawuts, with Jaet 

i nf thelordoEHursola, Ohuttur 

Siig, chief of the Koompawuts , Kdsun Sing of Chandi am the heir 
ofNeeniaj, and the chief of Eaus, then the principal fief of the 

they would not spill his blood, but sent him his death-warrant in a 
jai of opium. On receiving it, and his piince’s command to make 
hi. o»n aepB.rtnr. from hfe, » What I" ths noble J nt as t^T 

Eaja Maun advanced to meet the IS this gate 

Govenior-Generarof India. ’ representative o£ the 
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presented the 3ar, shall Devi Sing take his umul (opiate) out o£ an. 

earthen vessel ^ Let his gold cup be bi ought, and it shall be wel- 
“ come ” This last vain distinction being denied, he dashed out his 
biains against the walls of his piison Before he thus enfranchised 
his pioud spirit, some ungenerous mind, repeating his own vaunt, 
demanded, whei e was then the sheath of the dagger which held the 
^'foitunes of Maiwai ‘*In Subbula's giidle at Pokurna,^* was 
the laconic leply of the undaunted Chondawut 

This was a tiemendous sacrifice toi the maintenance of authority, 
of men who had often emptied their veins in defence of then country. 
But even ultra patriotism, when opposed to foreign aggression, can 
prove no palliative to treason or mitigate its award, when, availing 
themselves of the diminished power of the prince, an ariogant and 
impel lous oligarchy presumes to enthial then soveieign It is the 
mode in which vengeance was executed, at which the mind lecoils, 
and which with othei instances appeals to justify the imputation of 
peifidy, amongst the traits of Bajpoot chaiactei But if we look 
deeply into it, we shall find reason to distrust such conclusion The 
Bajpoot abhors, in the abstiact, both peifidy and treason , but the 
elements of the society in which he lives and acts, unfoituuately too 
often prompt the necessity of sacrificing principles to preseivation 
but this pioceeds fiom their faulty pohtical constitution , it is 
neithei inculcated in their moial code, noi congenial to then moral 
habits 

The perpetual struggle between the aristocracy and the sovereign, 
which is an evil inherent in all feudal associations, was greatly 
aggravated in Marwai, as well as in M^war, by the sacrifice of that 
corner-stone even of constitutional monarchy, the rights of pnmo- 
geuiture But in each case the deviation from custom was a volun- 
tary sacrifice of the respective heirs-apparent to the caprices of 
parental dotage In no other country in the woild could that 
article Cf the Christian decalogue, “ Honour thy father and thy 

mothei,"’^ be bettei illustrated than in Bajpootana, where, if we 
have had to lecord two horiid examples of deviation fiom, we have 
also exhibited splendid proofs of, filial devotion, in Chonda of M^wai, 
and Champa of Marwar, who resigned the " rods’’^ they were born to 
wield j and served, when they should have swayed, to gratify their 
fathers’ love for the fruit of then old age These are instances of 
self-denial liardly to be credited , from such disinterested acts, theii 
successors claimed an importance which, though natural, was totally 
unforeseen, and which the extent of compensation contributed to 
fostei They asserted the right, as hereditary premieis of the state, 
to be the advisers, oi rather the tutois, of then soveieigns, more 
especially in non-age, and’in allusion to this surrender of their birth- 
right, aiiogantly applied the well-known adage, Pat ca mahh myn 
hoj Baj ca maHiTc ooa, ‘ He is sovereign of the state, but I am the 
master of the throne j’ and insisted on the privilege of being con- 
sulted on every gft of land, and pntting their autograph symbol to 
[VoL. n] ' 15 a 
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the deed or grant * These pretensions demanded the constant 
exeitions of the sovereign to resist them , for this purpose, he excited 
the rivalry of the less poweiful members of the federated vassalage, 
and thus ioi med a kind of balance of power, which the monarch, if 
skilful, could always tui n to account But not even the 3ealousies thus 
introduced would have so depreciated the legal influence in Mai wai, 
nor even the more recent adoption of a son of the crown into the 
powerful fief of Pokuina, had not the parricidal sons of A]it degiaded 
the thione in the eyes of their haughty and always overreaching 
vassals, who, in the civil strife which followed, were alternately in 
favour or disgrace, as they adhered to or opposed the successful 
claimant for power To this foul blot, every evil which has since 
overtaken this high-minded lace may be traced, as well as the extir- 
pation of that piinciple of devoted obedience which, in the anterior 
portion of these annals, has been so signally i ecorded To this hour 
it has peipetuated dissensions between the ciown and the oligaichy, 
leading to deposal and violence to the princes, or sequestration, 
banishment, and death to the nobles To break the bonds of this 
tutelage, Bam Sing’s intemperance lost him the mown, which sat 
uneasy on the head of his successor, who had no other mode of 
escape but by the severity which has been related But though it 
freed him for a time, the woi'ds of the dying chief of Pokurna con- 
tinued to nng in his ears , and the dagger left in the girdle of his 
** son” disturbed the dreams of his rest throughout a long life of 
vicissitudes, poisoning the source of enjoyment until death itself 
was a relief 


The nuncupatory testament of the Ohampawut was tiansmitted 
across the desert to his son at Pokurna, and the rapidity of its trans- 
mission was only equalled by the alacrity of Subbula, who at the head 
o IS vassals issued forth to execute the vengeance thus bequeathed. 
First, he attempted to burn and pillage the meicantile town of Pally, 
—toiled in which he proceeded to another wealthy city of the 
fisc, Bilwaraonthe Loom, but here terminated both his life and 

escalade, he received two balls, which 

blflTinliPrlTvi lansmen, and his ashes next morning 

blanched the sandy bed of the Loom 

interest was restrained, anai chv was allayed, 
nrSp woXnf prospenty' revived to 

use the words of the chromcle, " the subject enioyed tianquillity, 

fountain Beejy 

Sing took the best means to secure the fidelity of his chiefs, by find- 

arms against the des^ultory 

inn ^’^volved him m 
contests with the nomin^ soveieigu of Sinde, and ended in the con- 

to the valley of the Indus, and which is 
Marwar. He also curtailed the 
teriitonesof Jessulmei, on his north-west frontiei But more im- 

*'See Vol I, p 686 
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portanb than all was the addition of the rich province of dodwar, 
from the Bana of Mdwai This tiact, which nearly equals in value 
the whole fiscal domain of Maioo, was wrested from the ancient 
piunces of Mundore, prior to the Bahtores, and had been in the pos- 
session of the Seesodias for neaily five centuiies, when civil dissen- 
sion made the Bana place it for security undei the protection of 
Baja Beejy Sing , since which it has been lost to M4war 

Mai war had enjoyed seveial years of peace, when the rapid strides 
made by the Mahrattas towards universal rapine, if not conquest, 
compelled the Rajpoots once more to form an union for the defence 
of their political existence Pertap Sing, a prince of energy and 
enterpi ize, was now on the of Amber In S 1843 (A.D 1787), 
he sent an ambassador to Beejy Sing, proposing a league against the 
common foe, and volunteering to lead in person their conjoined 
forces against them. The battle of Tonga ensued, in which Rahtore 
valour shone forth m all its glory Despising discipline, they chai ged 
through the dense battalions of DeBoigne, sabiing his ai tillery-men 
at their guns, and compelling Sindia to abandon not only the field, 
but all his conquests for a time.^ Beejy Sing, by this victory, 
redeemed the castle of Ajmer, and deolaied his tributary alliance 
null and void But the genius of Sindia, and the talents of De 
Boigne, soon recovered this loss , and in four years the Mahratta 
maiched with a foioe such as Indian warfare was stranger to, to 
redeem that day's disgrace In S 1847 (A D 1791), the murderous 
battles of Fatnn and Mairta took place, in which Bajpoot courage 
was heroically but fruitlessly displayed against European tactics 
&nd unlimited resources, and wheie neither intrigue nor treason was 
wanting The lesult was the imposition of a contribution of sixty 
lacs of rupees, or £600,000 , and as so much could not be drained 
from the country, goods and chattels were every wheie distrained, 
and hostages given for the balance. 

Ajm^i, 'which had revolted on the shoit-lived triumph of Tonga, 
was once more surrendered, and lost for evei to Marwar When 
invested by DeBoigne, the faithful governor, Dumraj, placed in the 
dilemma of a disgraceful sun ender, or disobedience to his prince's 
summons, swallowed diamond-powder Tell the Raja," said this 
faithful servant, “ thus only could I testify my obedience , and over 
my dead body alone could a Southron enter Ajmer."t 

The paramount influence which the moials and manners of a 
court exert upon a nation, ^is everywhere admitted. In constitu- 
tional governments, there is a hairier even to court influence and cor- 

SeeTol Ij p' 650, for the details of this battle 
f Dhmfo] was not a Riijpoot, bat of the Singivi tribe, one of the civil officeis; 
though it IS a canons ' and little-kiiown fact, that almost all the mercantile 
tribes of Westei n India are of Rajpoot origin, and sank the name and profession 
of arms when they became proselytes to Jaimsm^ in the reign of Raja Bheem 
Framai The Cheetoieinsciiption (seeTol I, p 740, and note 3), lecords the 
.r'name of th’is'prince He was ancestor of Haja Maun,' whose date S 770, (A.D> 
714), allows us to place this graiid'^c’onversion prior tO'A.D 650. 
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ruption, in tlie vast portion of wealth and worth which cannot be 
engulphed in their voitex But in these petty sovereignties, no 
such check is found, and the tone of vatue and action is given fiom 
the throne. The laws of semi-barhaious nations, which admit of 
licentious concubinage, has ever been peculiar to orientals, fiom the 
days of the wise king of the Jews to those of Beejy Sing of Mar- 
war, and their political consequence has been the same, the sacii- 
fice of the lights of lawful inheiitance to the hens of ellicit affection 
The last years of the king of Maioo were engiossed by sentimental 
folly with a young beauty of the Osira? tube, on whom he lavished 
■all the honouis due only to his legitimate queens Scandal affirms 
that she fiequently returned his passion in a manner little becoming 
royal dignity, driving him fiom her presence with the basest of mis- 
siles — ^her shoes As the effects of this unworthy attachment com- 
pleted the anarchy of Marwar, and as its consequences on deviat- 
ing fiom the established rules of succession have entailed a per- 
petuity of crime and civil war, undei which this unfoitunate state 
yet wiithes, we shall be minute, even to dullness, in the elucida- 
tion of this portion of then annals, to enable those who have now 
to arbitrate these differences to bring back a current of uncontami- 
nated blood to sway the destinies of this still noble race 


Eaja Ajit bad fourteen sons 


Abhye Sing, 

. J 

Sara Sing 


I 


Bukbt Sing, 
Beejy Sing 


Anund Suig 

adopted into tbe 
Edur bouse 


1 

Rasso, 
adopted into 
Jabboa 
bn MaWa) 


D6vl Sing, 
adopted into 
Pokurna 


'Futtdh Zalim Smg 
Sing, died by a 
of small- princess of 
pox m Mevrar, 
infancy the right- 
ful heir of 
Beejy Sing 


Sairunt 

Sing 


Shere Sing, Bhom Sing, Groman 
( { Sing, 


adopted | 

I Maun Sing Bheem j 

Soor Sing guig Mann Sing 


. Sirdar Sing, 
killed iby 
Bheem 


Bhonkul 

Sing 

(Pretender) 


So infatuated was Beejy Sing with the Pdsbdni concubine, that on 
losing the only pledge of their armours,he ‘put into her lap," (adopted) 
hiB own legitimate grandchild. Maun Smg To legalize this adoption, 
to.© ciLioitEiixs wer© oidEined to pioseut tlieii nttzssuTs and congratula- 
tions to thedeclaied heir of Marwar, but the haughty noblesse 
lefused ‘ to acknowledge the son of a slave* as their lord, and the 
Eaja was compelled to a fiesh adoption to ensure such token of 
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sanction Content at liaving by tins method succeeded in hei wishes, 
the rdshchii sent olF young Mann to the castle of Jhalore, but 
fearing lest the experience of Shore Sing, Ins adopted fathei, might 
ptove a hindrance toher coutiol, he was i eoullod, and liei owucioatuies 
left to guide the futuie sovereign of Marwar. The dotage of Beejy 
Sing, and the insolence of his concubine, pi educed fresh discoid, and 
the clans assembled at Malkasiini to concert his doposal 

liecollecting the ‘success of his former measuies to recall them to 
their duty, Beejy Sing proceeded to their camp, but while he was 
negotiating, and as he supposed successfully, the confedeiates wi’ote 
to the chieftain of llaus, whose toui of duty was iii the castle, to 
descend with Bheein Sing The chief acquainted the Pd<ihd7n that 
her piesence was lequncd at the camp by the Raja, and that a guard 
of honoui was ready to attend hei She was thrown off her guard, 
and at the moment she ontoied her litter, a blow from an unseen 
hand ended her existence Hei effects weie instantly confiscated, 
and the chief of Rails descended with Bheein, whose tents were 
pitched at the Nagoie barrier of the city. If, instead of encamping 
theie, they had proceeded to the camp of the confedeiates, Ins arrival 
and the dctlnouemcnt of Beejy Sing would liave been simultaneous : 
but theRajai ecen edthe nitclhgeuceas soon .is thochiefs Hastening 
back, he obtained the peison of the young aspirant, to whom, to 
iccoiicile him to his disappointment, he gave in app.inage the districts 
of Sojut and Sewanoh, and sent him off to tho latter stiong-bold; 
while to lestiam the lesentmeut of his eldest son, Zalim Sing, whose 
birtli-ught he had so unnoithily saciiftced, he enfeoffed him with 
the rich district of Godwai, giving him private oiders to attack Ins 
brother Bheem, who, though appiised of the design in time to make 
head against his uncle, was yet defe.ated and compelled to fly He 
found lefiige at Pokurna, whence he went to Jes^ulmer 

In the midst of tins conflict, bis domiinous curtailed, his chiefs in 
lebelhoii, his sous and giandsoiis mutually opposed to each other, 
and the only object nhich attached him to life thus violently torn 
fiom him, Beejy Sing died, in the month Asdr S. 1850, after a leign. 
of thirty-one yeais 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Maja Bheem seizes upon the gadi — Diseomjitui e of his competitoi , Tallin Sing, — 
Bheem desti oys all the othei claimants to sueees sion, ea,eepting Maun Sing — 
Blocleaded in Jhaloi e — Sallies fi om the gai j ison foi supplies — P» ince Maun 
heads one of them — Ziiciws the iish of capiuie — Js pieseivedhy theAhme 
chief — Raja Bheem abends his nohles — They abandon Maiwai — The fief of 
Neemaj attacleed — Jhaloi e i educed to the point of sw > endet — Sudden and 
Cl itical death of Baja Bheem — Its pi ohable cause —The Vedyas, oi ‘ cunning~ 
men’ who suiiouiid the pi nice — Accession of Baja Maun — BeheUion of 
Sowae Sing of Fohuin — Conspiracy of Ghanipasum — Beclaiation of the 
piegnancy of a queen of Baja Bheem — Gonvmtion with Baja Maun — 
Posthumous tilths — Then evil consequences %n Rajwaiia — A child tom — 
Sent of by stealth to Pokve n, and its bii th kept a seci ei — Named Dhonkul — 
Baja Maun evinces indiscieet paitialities — • Alienates the Champawiits — 
Bii th of the posthumous son of Raja Bheem pi omulgated — The chiefs call on 
Baja Maun to fulfil the tei ms of the convention — The mothei disclaims ike 
child — The P oleum chief sends the inf ant Dhonkul to the sanctuai'y of Abhye 
Sing of Khetin — Sowae opens his undei plot — Nnibi oils Raja Maun with the 
couits of AmbSi and Mewar — He caines the Pietender Dhonkul to Jeipooi — 
Acknowledged and pi oclaimed as RajaofMaiwai — The majoiity of the chiefs 
suppoi t the Fi etendei — The Bikanbt pi nice espouses his cailse — Armies called 
in the field — Baseness of Holcai, who deceits Raja Maun — The aiintes 
appioach — Raja Mann’s chiefs abandon him — He attempts suicide — Zs 
peisuaded to fly — He gains Jodpooi — Piepaies foi defence^ — Becomes sus- 
picious of all his kvn — Refuses them the hoiioui of defending the castle — They 
join the allies, who invest J odpooi — The city taken and plundered — Disii ess of 
the besiegeis — Meet Khan’s conduct causes a division — His flight fioin 
Manual — Puisued by the Jevpooi commandei — Battle — Jeipooi foice 
desti oyed, and the city invested — Dismay of the Raja — Bieaks lyp the siege of 
Jodpooi Pai/s £200,000 ybj a safe passage to Jeipooi — The spoils of Jodpooi 
intei copied by the Bahtoi es, and wi estedfi om the Gutchioahas — Meei Khan 
foimally accepts seivice with Baja Maun, and lepaiis to Jodpooi with the 
foul Rahtoi e chiefs 

The lutelli^nce of Beejy Sing's death, was conveyed hy expiess to 
his gi’andson Bheem, at Jessnlmei In '^twenty-two horns" he was 
at Jodpooi, a,nd ascending dii ectly to the citadel, seated himself upon 
the gadi, while his rival, Zalim Sing, the rightful heir, little 
expecting this celeiity was encamped at the Manta gate, awaiting 
lucky houi to take possession. That hour never ainved, and 
the first intelligence of Bheem being on " the cushion of Joda," was 
conveyed to the inhabitants by nakmias of his iival on his 
letieat fiom the city, who was puisued to Bhilara, attacked, defeated, 
and toiced to seek sheltei at Oodipoor, where, with an ample 
domain fiom the Eana, he passed the rest of Ins days in literary 
pursuits He died in the piime of life attempting to open a vein 
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TVith his own hand, he cut an aitery and bled to death. He was a 
naan of great peisonal and mental qualifications, a gallant soldier, 
and no mean poet * 

Thus fai successful, Raja Bheem detei mined to dismiss " com- 
“ pnnctious visitiugs,” and be a king de facto if not de jm e Death 
had earned off thiee of his uncles, as well as his fathei, pievious to 
this event, but theie were still two otheis, Sheie Sing, his adopted 
fathei, and Sirdai Sing, who stood in his way the last was put to 
death , the foi mei had his eyes put out , and, soon aftei , the unfortu- 
nate piince released himself from life by dashing out his brains 
Sooi Sing, the favouiite of all Beejy Sing’s descendants, leinained 
His supeiioi claims were fatal to him and his life fell a saciifice with 
the otheis 

A single claimant alone lemained of all the blood royal of Maioo 
to distuib the repose of Bheem This was young Maun, the adopted 
son of the concubine, placed beyond his reach within the walls of 
Jhalore Could Bheem’s daggei have reached him, he would have 
stood alone, the last suiviving scion of the parricide, 

“ With none to bless him, 

“ None whom he could bless ” 

an instrument, in the hand of divine power, to rid the land of an 
accursed stock Then the issue of Abhye Sing would have utteily 
perished, and tlieir ashes might have been given to the winds, and no 
memorial of them left Edur must then have supplied an hen ,t and 
the doubtful pietensions of Dhonkul,i the posthumous and reputed 

* M3 ' own veneiable tutor, Ynti Gj'anchandra, who was with me for ten 
jenis, said be owed all his knowledge, especially his skill m leciting poetry (in 
which he surpassed all the bards at Oodipooi), to Zalim Sing 

f Amongst the nunieious autograph correspondence of tlie pimces of J^aj- 
pootaua with the princes of Mdnai, of which 1 had the fiee use, I selected one 
lettei of S 1784-, A D 1728, wntfen conjointly by Jey Sing of A mb6r and 
Abh3e Sing of Jodpooi,ieg.>i ding Edur, and which is so cuiioiis, that I givea 
veihatim tianslation in the Appendix (No I) I little thought at the time how 
completely it would piove Abh3e Sing’s determination to cut off all but his 
own pariicidal issue fioni the succession An inspection of the genealogy 
(p II8I, will shew that Anund Sing of Edni, who was not to be allowed “ to 
“ escape alive,” was his youngei brother, adopted into that house 

Dhonkul Sing, the posthumous issue of Bheem, the last of the parricidal 
line, whethci real 01 suppositious, must be set aside, and the puie cuirent of 
Rahtore blood, deiived from S66ji, Joda, Jeswunt, and Ajffr, be brought from 
Edui, and installed on “ the gadi of Jqda ” This course of proceeding would 
meet universal approbation, with the exception of some selfish miscreants about 
the person of this pietended son of Bheem, 01 the chieftain of Pokurn, in 
furtherance of his and his giandfather'syet unavenged feud A sketch of the 
events, drawn from their own cbioiiicles, and accompanied by leflections, 
exposing the miseries spiinging from an act of turpitude, would come home to 
all, and they would shower blessings on the power which, while it fulfilled the 
duties of protectoi, destioyed the germ of internal dissension, and gave them 
a ounce of their own puie blood, whom all parties could honour and obey 
If a doubt 1 emained of the piobable unanimity of such P0I103, let it be previ- 
ously submitted to a pwic/iaef, composed of the princes of the land, viz, of 
Mdwar, Ambdi, Kotah, Booudf, Jessulmdr, &c , leaving out whichevei may be 
influenced by man lage connexions with Dhonkul Sing 
[VOL.II] 
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son of the wholesale assassin Bheem, to sit upon the gadi of Ajit, 
would never have heen bi ought forward to excite another murderous 
contest amongst the sons of Joda 

Having saoiificed all those within his leach who stood between 
him and the throne, Bheem tried to secure the last sole claimaut in 
Jbalore But the siege of such a strong>liold with his feudal levies, 
01 loose meicenaiy bands, was a tedious operation, and soon 
became an imperfect blockade, through which young Maun not 
unheqnently broke, and by signal formed a junction with his 
adherents, and plundered the fiscal lands for support One of 
these excursions, however, an attempt to plunder Pelli, had nearly 
pioved fatal to him , they weie attacked on their return, and young 
Maun, whose secluded education had confined him more to mental 
than to personal accomplishments, was unhorsed, and would have 
been captured, but for the prowess of the chief of Ahore, who took 
him up behind him and bore him off in safety Nothing but the 
turbulence of the chiefs who supported Raja Bheem saved young 
Mauu's life, A disputed succession has always produced an odious 
faction , and Bheem, who was not disposed to bend to this oligaichy, 
appears to have had all the imprudence of the dethroned Ram Sing 
he threatened those enti usted with the siege to give them oxen to 
" ride instead of horses The chiefs fii'ed at th e in suit, an d retii ed 

to Ganorah, the principal fief in Godwar , but, disgusted with both 
parties, instead of obeying the invitation of young Maun, they 
abandoned then country altogethei, and sought an asylum in the 
neighbouring states Many fiefs were sequestrated, and Neemaj, the 
chief seat of the Oodawuts, was attacked, and after a twelve months’ 
defence, taken , its battlements wei e ignominiously desti oyed, anA 
the victors, chiefly foreign mercenanes, reinforced the blockade of 
Jhalore. 


^97ith the exile of his partisans and daily diminishing resouices, 
i^en the lower town was taken, there appeared no hope for young 
c j B'lpply of millet-flour was all the provision left to 
IS alt-ramished gain ison, whose sui rendei was now calculated upon, 
when an invitation came from the hostile commandei foi Maun to 
repair to his camp, and adding he was now the master, it was his 
duty to seive. On that day (the 2d Kartik S 1860, Deo 1804), 
after eleveiiy ears of defence, his means exhausted, his f i lends banished, 
and death from^starvation or the sword inevitable, intelligence came 
of Raja Bheem s demise » This event, as unlooked-for as it was 
welcome, could scarcely at first be credited, aud the tender of the 
homage of the commander to Maun as his sovereign, though accom- 

n IndmaJ, was disregarded 

till the pwm Deonat h returned from the camp with confirmation of 

mi! a moustache was to be seen in the camp 

Thither the prince repaired, and was hailed as the head of the 
rCantores. 


* This maik of mourning is common to all India Whei e this evidence of 
manhood is not yet visible, the hair is out off , often both 
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It IS said that the successor of the guiu Atmaram, who cairied 

all the tiouhles of Beejy Sing with him to heaven/’ had piedicted 
of young Maun Sing, when at the veiy zero of adveisity, that “his 
“fortunes would ascend” What weie the means wlieieby the 
ghostly comfoiter of B-ajaBheem influenced his political haiometei, 
we know not, but piophetic gutiis, baids, astiologers, physicians, 
and all the Vedy&s ov ‘ cunning-men,’* who beset the peisons of 
piinces, prove dangeious companions when, in addition to the office 
of compoundeis of drugs and expounders of dreams, they aie invested 
with the powei of realizing then own piognostications 

On the 5th of Megsir, 1860 (A D 1804), Ra]a Maun, leleased from 
his perils, succeeded to the hououis and the feuds of Bee 3 y Sing. He 
had occupied the * cushion of Maioo’ but a very short period, when 
the Pokuina chief “ took offence,” and pot himself in hostility to his 
sovereign The name ot this pioud vassal, the fiist in power though 
only of secondaiy lank amongst the Champawuts, was Sowae Sing, 
with whom now lemained “ the sheath of the daggei which held the 

foi tunes ot Maioo” If the fulfilment of vengeance be a viitue, 
Sowad was the most virtuous son on eaith. The dagger of Ddvf 
Sing, bequeathed to Subbula, was no imaginary weapon in the hands 
of his grandson Sowae, who held it suspended over the head of Raja 
Maun fiom his enthionement to his death-hour Soon after Raja 
Maun’s accession, Sowad letired with his partisans to Ohampasuni, a 
spot about five miles fiom the capital, wheie the conspiracy was 
prepaied He told the chiefs that the wife of Raja Bheem was 
pregnant, and prevailed on them to sign a declai ation, that if a son 
was born, he should be installed on the gadioi Joda They returned 
in a body to the capital, took the piegnant queen from the castle, 
and placed hei in a palace in the city, under then own piotection 
Moreover, they held a council, at which the Raja was present, who 
agreed to recognize the infant, if a male, as the heii-appaient of 
Maroo, and to enfeoff him in the appanage of Nagoie and Sewanoh j 
and that if a female, she should be betrothed to a prince of Dhoondar 

Posthumous births are never-faihng geims of discoid lu these 
states, and the issue is inevitably branded by one paity with the 
title of ‘ supposititious ’ It IS likewise a common saying, almost 
amounting to a proveib, that a male child is the uniform result of 
such a position. In due course, a male infant was born , but, alarmed 
foi its safety, the mother concealed both its birth and sex, and 
placing it in a basket, conveyed it by a faithful sei vant fiom the city, 
whence it soon i cached Sowae Sing at Pokurn He bestowed upon 
it the inauspicious name of ‘ Dhonkul,’ that is, one born to tumult 
and stiife It is said, that, durmg two years he kept the birth a 
profound seciet, and it is even added, that it might have remained 
so, had Raja Maun forgot the history of the past, and dispensed 
even-handed justice Wanting, however, the magnanimity of the 

* V^dya, or ‘ science ’ the term is also used to denote cunning, magic, or 
knowledge of whatever kind 
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Forntb. Henry of France, wlio scorned “ to revenge ,tTie wrongs of the 
" Prince of Havari e,” he reservedhis favom s and confidence for those 
who suppoited him in Jhaloie, whilst he evinced his dislike to 
others who, m obedience to their sovereign, sei ved against him Of 
these adheients, only two chiefs of note weie of Lis km and clan, 
the otheis weie Bhatti Rajpoots, and a body of those leligious mili- 
tants called Bishejib warms, under their Mehunt, or leadei, Kaimdas * 
At the expnationof twoyeais, Sowae communicated the event to 
the chiefs of his party, who called upon Raja Maun to redeem 
his piomise and issue the grant foi Nagore and Sewanoh He pio- 
ruised compliance if, upon investigation, the infant proved to be the 
legitimate offspung of his piedecessor Personal fear overcame 
maternal afiection, and the queen, who remained at Jodpoor, dis- 
claimed the child Her reply being communicated to the chiefs, 
it was foi a time conclusive, and the subject ceased to interest 
them, the moie especially as her concealed accouchement had never 
-been propeily accounted foi 


Though Sowa^, with his party, apparently acquiesced, hisdetei'min- 
ation was taken , but instead of an immediate appeal to arms, he 
adopted a deeper scheme of policy, the effects of which he could not 
have contemplated, and which involved his own destruction, and with 
it the independence of his countiy, which was transfei red to strangers, 
then very antipodes in manners, religion, and eveiy moral quality 
His fiist act was to procure a more powerful protection than Pokurn 
afforded , and undei the guarantee of Chuttei Sing Bhatti, he was 
sent to the svtna (sanctuary) of Abhye Sing of Hhetil •)• Having 
BO far succeeded, he contrived an underplot, in which his genius for 
intiigue appears not below his reputation as a soldiei. 


The late pnnce Bheem had made oveituies to the Rana of Mewar 
or the hand of his daughter, but he died before the pi ehminanes 
were adjusted This simple circumstance was deemed sufficient by 
the Champawut for the ground-woik of his plot He contrived to 
induce the voluptuous Juggut Sing, the piince of Jeipooi, to put 
f Bheem, and to propose for the fair hand 

ot Kishna This bein g accomplished, and nuptial pi esents, under a 
guaid of foiii thousand men, being despatched to Oodipoor, Sowa^ 
intimated to Raja Maun that he would be eternally disgraced if he 
allowed the pnnce of Arnbe'r to cany ofE - the beti othed;» that » it 

1°^ occupant, she was promised ” 

The bait was greedily swallowed, and the summons for the hhei (or 


^ They tollow the doctrines of VisbuiilBisVipnl fpiio,, « j a,,,, aa 

wen,. ,ta ot 

are celibaiun et., as qosen impoi ts, ft om mastery (sen) over the sense laS) They 
G^ngeo, Tto o obl.g.d to hoT. -oWio. t to Sof bS 

t One of the principal chiefs of the Shekhawut confederation. 
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and tlie auxiliary bands of Boondi, he -would have lushed into the 
Battle Hindeied from this, he attempted his o-wu life but the 
■design was fiustiated by'Seonath of Koochamuii, who dismounted 
him horn his elephant, and advised his tiustmg to the fleetness of 
his steed, while they covered his flight The Raja lemarked, he 
was the fiist of his race who evei disgraced the name of Rahtore by 
showing his back to a Cutchwaha The position he had taken that 
morning was favourable to letieat, being a mile m advance of the 
pass of Paibutsii this was speedily gained, and nobly defended by 
the battalions of Boondi, and those of Hundall Khan, in the pay of 
Raja Maun, which letaided the puisuit, headed by the Rao ol 
Ooniara Raja Maun leached Mairta in safety , but deeming it 
incapable of long resistance, he continued his flight by Peepar to the 
capital, which he leached with a slender letinue, including the four 
chiefs, who still shaied his fortunes The camp of Raja Slaun was 
pillaged Eighteen guns were taken by Balia Rao Ingha, one of 
Sindians commandeis, and the lighter effects, the tents, elephants, and 
baggage, weie captured by Meei Khan; while Parbutsir, and the 
villages in the neighbourhood, weie plundered 


Thus far, the scheme of Sowad and the Pietender advanced with 
lapid success When the allied army reached Mairta, the prince of 
Jeipoor, whose object was the pnncess of Mewar, proposed to Sowae 
to follow up their good fortune, while he repaired to Oodipoor, and 
solemnized the nuptials But even in the midst of his revenge, 
Sowae could distinguish ** between the cause of Maun Sing and the 
gadi of Marwar,^-* and to promote the success of Jeipooi, though 
he had originated the scheme to serve his own views, was no pai^ 
of hiB plan He was only helped out of this dilemma by another, 
which he could not anticipate Not dreaming that Raja Maun 
would hold out in the capital, which had no means of defence, but 
supposi^ he would fly to Jhaloie, and leave Jodpooi to its fate and 
to the Pretender, &owae, desirous to avoid the further advance of 
Me allies into the country, halted the army for three days at Mairta 
His foresight was coirect the Raja had reached Birsilpooi in full 
lligjit to Jhalore, when, at the suggestion of Graenmul Singwi, a civil 
omcei in his train, he changed his intention " There,” said the 
bingwi lays Jodpooi only nine cobs to the right, while Jhalore is 
sixteen furthei , it is as easy to gam the one as the other, and it 
you cannot hold out in the capital, what chance have you else- 
wheie? while you defend your throne your cause is not lost” 
Rnja Maun followed the advice, i eached Jodpoor in a few hours, and 
prepai ed for his defence This unexpected change, and the halt of 
the allied army, which permitted the dispersed bands to gam the 
capital, defeated the schemes of Sowae. 


^^With a body of three thousand men, selected from Hundall 
Khans brigade, the corps of Bishenswamis, under Kaimdas, 
and ^e thousand foreign Rajpoots, consisting of Ohohans, Bhattis, 
and Eendos (the ancient lords of Mundoie), Raja Maun foimed 
a garrison of five thousand men. on whom Tia nnniri 
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So ample did lie deem feliis number, tbab^ be despatched stroug 
garrisons from HiindalPs brigade, with some Deora Eajpoots, to 
gariisou Jbaloie, alid preserve the distant^casfcle of Amerlcote fiom 
sui prise by the Sindies Haviug thus provided against the stoim, 
be fearlessly awaited the lesulc. But ‘io alienated was bis mind 
tiom'bis kindled, that he would not ev^im admit to the lionour of 
defending bis throne the foui faithful clneftains who, in the general 
deseition, bad abided by bis fortunes To all their entieaties to be 
received into the castle, that "They migbb defend the langias (battle- 
"ments) of Joda,” he leplied, they ini^lit defend the city if they 
pleased , and disgusted with such a return for their fidelity, they 
met cased the tinin of his opponents, win) soon encompassed Jodpooi 

The town, little capable of defence, was taken and given up to 
unlicensed plunder; and with the exception of JPilodi, which was 
gallantly defended for thiee months, and given to Bikaner as the 
I’eward of its alliance, the (hi of the Pietender was proclaimed 
throughout jMaiwar, and hia allies *only awaited the fall of the 
capital, which appeal ed inevitable, to pi oclaim him king But a 
Giicumstance occuried, which, awakening the patiiotism of the 
Rahtoies, tliwaited these fair prospects, relieved Raja Maun from his 
peril, and involved his adveisaries in the net of destiuctiou which 
they had woven from him 

The siege had lasted five mouths without any diminution of the 
ardour of the defenders, and although the defences of the north-east 
angle were destroyed, the besiegers,* having a perpendicular lock of 
eighty feet to ascend befoie they could get to the bieach, weie not 
neaier their object, and, in fact, without shells, the castle of Joda 
would laugh a siege to scoi n The numei ous and motley foi ce under 

the baniieis of Jeipoorand the Pietendei, became clamorous foi pay; 
the forage was exhausted, and the partizan hoise weie obliged to 
bivouac in the distant districts to, the south. Availing himself of 
their separation from the main body. Ameer Khan, an apt pupil of ^ 
the Mahratta school, began to laisc^ contributions on the fiscal lands, 
and Palli, Peepar, Bhilara, with ,inany otheis, were compelled to 
accede to his demands The estates of the nobles who espoused the 
cause of the Pietendei, fared no better, and they complained to tlie 
Xerxes of this host of the conduct|Of this unprincipled commander 

The piotracted defence having ebiptied the treasury of Amber, the 
aroh-intngner of Pokurn was called upon to contribute towards satis- 
fying the clamour of the tioops. I Having exhausted the means of 
his own party, he applied to tlie four chieftains who had been 
induced to join the cause of the Ptetender by the suspicions of Raja 
Maun, to advance a sum of monfey. This appeal proved a test of 
their zeal They abandoned the L^ietender, audpioceeded direct to 
the camp of Ameer Khan It Required no powerful rhetoiic to 
detach him fiom the cause and prevail upon him to advocate that of 
Raja Maun , nor could they have ! given him better counsel towards 
this end than t.ha nmnnsinl to Icarrv the war into the enemy^s 
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country to attack and plunder Jeipoor, now left unguaided At 
this critical moment, the Jeipoor pnnce, m consequence of the 
lepresentation of the Marwai chiefs, had directed his commandei-in- 
chief, Seolall, to chastise Meer Khan for his lawless conduct Seolall 
'put a stop to their deliberations, attacked and diove them across the 
Loom, sui prised them at Govingurh, again in a night attack at 
Huisoori, and pursued the Khan to Phaggi, at the very frontier of 
Jeipooi Astonished at his own success, and little aware that the 
chase was m the direction pro]ected by his enemy, Seolall deemed he 
had accomplished his oiders in driving him out of Marwar , halted, 
and leaving his camp, repaiied to Jeipooi to paitake of its festivities 
The Khan, who with his allies had reached Peeploo near Tonk, no 
sooner heard of this, than he called to his aid the heavy biigades of 
Mahomed Shah Khan and R.i]a Buhader (then besieging Iserdoh), 
and availed himself of the imprudent absence of his foe to gain over 
the Hydrabad Bdsdla, a legion well-known in the predatoiy wais of 
that period Having effected this object, he assailed the Jeipoor 
force, which, notwithstanding this defection and the absence ot its 
commander, fought with great valour, the battalions of Heera Sing 
being nearly cut to pieces The action ended in the entiie defeat of 
the Jeipooreans, and the capture of their camp, guns, and equipage 
Prompted by the Rahtoie chieftains, whose valour ledto this lesult, 
Meer Khan rapidly followed up his success, and Jeipooi was dis- 
mayed by the piesence of the victor at hei gates The generalship 
of the Khan was the salvation of Kaja Maun , it dissolved the 
confederacy, and fixed the doom of Sowae, its projector. 

The tempest had been some time gathering ; theB-ajas of BlkanSr 
and Shapoora had already withdrawn fiom the confederacy and 
marched home, when, like a clap of thunder, the effeminate 
Cutchwaha, who had lu the outset of this ciusade looked to a full 
haivest both of gloiy and of love, learned that his army was 
annihilated, and his capital invested by the Khan and a handful of 
Eahtores Duped by the repiesentations of Sowad, Rad Chund, 
D4ivaii or prime minister of Jeipoor, concealed for some days these 
disastei s fi om his sovereign, who leceived the intelligence by a 
special messenger sent by the queeii-mothei Enraged, perplexed, and 
alarmedfoi his personal safety, hebioke up the siege, and sending on in 
advance the spoils of Jodpooi (including forty pieces of cannon), with 
Jiis own chieftains, he sent for the Mahratta leaders,* and offeied 
them £120,000 to escort him in safety to his capital , nay, he seci etly 
bribed, with a bond of £90,000 moie, the author of his disgrace. 
Ameer Khan, not to intercept his letreat, which was signally igno- 

'^Bnpoo Sindin Balia Eao Inglia, with the brigade of Jean Baptiste, all 
Sindid s dependents This was eaily in 1806 The authorwas then in Smdia’s 
camp and saw these troops marched off, and in 1807, in a geogiaphicaltour, 
he penetrated to Jeipoor, and witnessed the wrecks of the Jeipoor army The 
sands lound the < apital were white with the bones of horses, and the ashes of 
then riders, who had died in the vain expectation of getting their arrears 
of pny “ 
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mtnious^ burning his tents and equipage at every stage, and at length 
with his own hand desti oying his favourite elephant, which " wanted 

speed for the rapidity of his flight ” 

But the indignities he had to suffer wei e not over The chieftains 
whose sagacity and valour had thus divei ted the storm from Eaja 
Maun, detei mined that no trophies of Eahtoie disgrace should enter 
Jeipoor, united then clans about twenty miles east of Mairta, on the 
line of retreat, appointing Indura] Siugwi their leadei This pei son, 
who had held the office of Dewdii under two piedecessois of Eaja 
Mann, was driven to a temporary defection from the same suspicions 
which made the chiefs ]oin the Pietender But they lesolved to wash 
away the stain of this biief alienation fiom Eaja Maun with the 
blood of his enemies, and to present as the token of retui ning fidelity 
the lecaptured trophies The encounter took place on the joint 
fiontiei It was short, but furious , and the Outchwahas, who could 
not withstand the Eahtoies, weie defeated and dispersed, and the 
spoils of the spoilei, including the foity cannon, were safely lodged 
in Kochamun Flushed with success, the victors addi essed the Eaja 
of Kishenguih, who, though a Eahtore, had kept aloof, to advance 
funds to secure the continuance of Meer Khan's aid Two lacs of 
rupees (£20,000) effected this object , and the Khan, pledging him- 
self to continue his suppoi t to Eaja Maun^ i epaired to Jodpooi The 
four chiefs who had thus signalized themselves, preceded him, and 
weie leceived with open arms their offences weie forgiven, and 
then estates restored, while Induraj was appointed Bukshee oi com- 
mander of the forces 
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CHAPTER XV 

•» 

J\S.66T Zhayi’s t cccption at J oApooi —JEn^affBf to cxthi pato Sowao s faction — 
Intel changes tui bans with the Raja — The Ulian i epavi s to N agoi e, — Inters 
view with Sowae — Sweai s to suppoi t the Pt etender — Massaci e of the Rajpoot 
chiefs —Pi etendei flies— The Khan phindeis N agoi e —Receives £100,000 
from Raja Hauii — Jeipooi over-iun — Pileanel attached , — Afeei Khan obtains 
the ascendancy in IKaiwai — Gaitisons Naqoie with his Pathans — Pavti' 
turns lands amongst his chiefs — Gonimands the salt lakes of Nowah and Sam- 
hhui — The ministei Induraj and high pi test Deoiiat h assassinated — Raja 
Hatin’ 8 t eason affected — Kis seclusion — Abdication, iii favoiii of his son 
Ohuttwi Sing —3e falls the victim of illicit P '00 suits — Hadness of Raja 
Maun increased —Its causes — Suspicions of the Raja having saciificed 
Ind/uiaj — The oligatchy, headed by Salim Smg of Pohuiii, son of Sowae, 
ttssimes tTie cKaYgft iRc gcvwwiMiit — ByocTio/ 

— Treaty with Matwat fiamed dwing the tegency of Ohutlut Sing — The 
oligatchy, on his death, off ei the gadi of Mat tpat to the house of Kdut — Re- 
jected — Reasons — Raja Maun entteated to tesume the teins of powet — Evi- 
dence that his madness was feigned — The Raja dissatisfied with cet tain stipu- 
lations of the treaty — A Bt vtish officer sent to Jodpoor — Ahhi Ghund chief of 
the civil administration — Salim Sing of Polfui 11 chief ministei — Opposition 
led by Putt eh Raj. — Butish tioops offeted to be placed at the Raja’s disposal, 
— Offet t ejected — Reasons — Bt itish agent t etuirns to AjniBt — Pet matient agent 
appointed to the coutt of Raja Maun — Attives at Jodpoot — Condition of 
the capital — Intet views with the Raja — Objects to be attained desct ibed — 
Agent leaves Jodpoor — Genet alseguesiiations of the fiefs — Raja Maun appa- 
rently relapses info his old apathy — Sis deep dissimulation — Circumvents 
and seizes' the faction — Thevr wealth seguesttoted — Then ignominious death 
— Immense resources drived ft am sequesti ations — Raja Maun’s thirst for 
blood — Fails to enhap the chiefs —The Neettiaj chief attached — His gallant 
defence — Slain — The Pohurn chief escapes — Futteh Raj becomes minister ■ — 
Raja Mann’s speech to him — Neetnaj attachod — Suiiendei — Raja Mann’s 
infamous iiolation of his pledge — Noble conduct of the met cenai y commander 
Volunlaty exile of the whole aiistoctacy of Maiwat — Received by the 
neighboniing piincps — Mann’s gtoss ingratitude to Anai Sing — The exiled 
chiefs apply to the Bi itish Oaveinment, which 1 (fuses to mediate — Ilaja Matin 
loses the oppot lunvty of fixing the constitution of Mai war — Reflexions 

Amfeb Kean was received by Raja Maun witb distinguisbed 
honouis , a palace in tbe castle was assigned as bis residence ^ valvi" 
able gifts weie pieseuted to him and gieat rewaids held lu perspec- 
tive, if, throngh his agency, tbe rebellioij should be completely sub- 
dued He swore to extirpate Sowad's faction, and in token of iden- 
tity of views with Raja Maun, he was admitted to the honour of 
that last proof of devotion to his cause, an interchange of tuibans/* 
with an advance of thiee lacs, or £30,000, for the immediate payment 
of his bonds. 
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On the 1 Rising of the siege of Jodpooi, Sowa^ conducted the 
Pretendei to the appanage of the hens of Marwar, the city 
of Nagoie Theie they weie dehbeiating as to their future 
plans, when a message was hi ought fiom Ameer Khan fiom Moon- 
dhiawni, ten miles distant, begging pei mission to peifoim his 
devotions at the shiine of the Mooslem saint. Peer Taikeen, the sole 
lelic of the Islamite which Bukht Sing had spaied His request 
being complied with, he with a slight cavalcade left his camp, and 
having gone thiongh the mummeiies of devotion, paid his lespects 
to Sowa6 When about to take leave, he thiew out hints of Raja 
Waun^s ungrateful letuin foi his services, and that his legions might 
have been bettei employed Sowae greedily caught at the bait , he 
desired the Khan to name Ins terms, and offeied £200,000 on the day 
that Dhonkul should possess the gadi of Jodpooi The Khan 
accepted the conditions and ratified the engagement on the Koran, 
and to add to the solemnity of the pledge, he exchanged turbans 
with Sowae This being done, he was intioduced to the Pietendei, 
leceived jbhe usual gifts, pledged his life in his cause, took leave, and 
leturued to his camp, whithei he invited the prince and his chiefs on 
the following day to accept of an enteitainment 

On the moining of the 19th of Oheit, S 1864 (A D 1808), Sowa4, 
attended by the chief adheients of the Pietendei and about five 
bundled followeis, repaired to the camp of the Khan, who had made 
every prepaiatiou foi the more effectual perpetiation of the bloody 
and peifidious deed he meditated A spacious tent was pitched in 
the centie of his camp foi the reception pf his guests, and cannon 
were loaded with grape ready to be tui ned against them The visitors 
weie leceived with the most distinguished couitesy , tuibans were 
again exchanged, the dancing-giils weie intioduced, and nothing 
but festivity was appaient The Khan aiose, and making an excuse 
tohisguestsfoi amomentaiy absence, retired Thedancing continued, 
when at the woi d dugga/’ pronounced by the musicians, down sunk 
the tent upon the unsuspicious Rajpoots, who fell an easy piey to 
the feiocioiis Pathans. Forty-two chieftains weie thus butoheied 
in the very sanctuary of hospitality, and the heads of the most 
distinguished weie sent to Raja Maun Their adheients, taken by 
surpiise, were slaughtered by the soldieiy, oi by cannon chaiged 
with grape, as they fled The Pretender escaped from Nagore, which 
was plundeied by the Khan, when not only all the property of the 
paity, but the immense stores left by Bukht Sing, including thiee 
bundled pieces of cannon, weie taken, and sent to Sambhur and 
other stiong-holds held by the Khan Having thus fulfilled his 
instructions, he lepaiied to Jodpooi, and leceived ten lacs or 
£100,000, and two large towns, Moondhiawur and Kooohildwas, of 
thiity thousand rupees annual rent, besides one hundred rupees daily 
for table-allowance, as the reward of his signal infamy. 

Thus, by the murder of Sowae and his powerful partizans, the 
nonfederaoy against Raja Maun was extinguished , but though the 
[Von II] 17a 
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Raja had thus, miraculously as it were, defeated the gigantic schemes 
foimed against him, the mode by which it was effected entailed upon 
him and upon his countiy unexampled miseiies The destruction of 
the party of the Pietender was followed by letaliation on the vaiious 
members of the league The Jeipoor territory was laid waste by the 
troops of Meei Khan, and an expedition was planned against Bikandr 
An army consisting ot twelve thousand of Raja Maun^s feudal levies, 
undei thecommandof Induiaj, withabrigade ofMeei Khan, andthatof 
Hundall Khan with thirty-five guns, mai ched against the chief of 
the independent Rahtores The Blkan6r Raja foimed an aimy little 
inferior in numbeis, and gave his suzeiain the meeting at Bapii , but 
after a partial encountei, m which the. former lost two bundled men, 
he fell back upon his capital, pursued by the viotois, who halted at 
Gujnau Heie terms were offeied, two lacs as the expenses of 
the war, and the surrender of the bone of contention, the town of 
'Pilodv, which had been assigned to Btkan^r as the puce of joining 
the confederacy 


The Khan was now the arbitei of Marwar. He stationed Ghufoor 
Elian with a gainson in Nagoie, and paititioned the lands of Mairta 
amongst his followeis He likewise placed his gari ison in the castle 
of Howah, which gave him the command of the salt-lakes of Nowah 
and Sambhui Induiaj and the high-piiest Deonat^h were the only 
counsellois of Raja Maun, and all the oppressions which the chief- 
tains suffeied thiough this piedominant foreign interference, were 
attiibuted to their advice To out them off, the chiefs in their turn 
applied to Ameer Khan, who foi seven lacs (£70,000), leadily 
consented to iid them of their enemies A plot was laid, in which 
some of his Pat^hans, under pretence of quarielling with Induiaj for 
their an ears, put this ministei and the high-priest to death 


Ihe loss of Deonat'h appealed to affect the reason of Raja Maun, 
e s u nmself up m his apartments, lefused to communicate with 
1 omitted every duty, whether political or 

ke was lecommended to name his only 
with Sing as his successor. To this he acceded, and 

hfiftil ■Rut w made the mark of inauguiation on his fore- 

from his pandeis to his pleasuies seduced him 

Shms Oi Illicit puisuits, 

one o£ the otoeftemt, 

wjiose daughtei he attempted to seduce 


vears of kis only son, befoie he had attained the 

S 3st« alienated the mmd of Raja Maun fiom 

^ i suspicions of tieacheious attempts on his 

whioh w"" except tkat 

tionf J ^ neglected his ablu- 

^ons allowed his face to be covered with hair, and at length either 

the amtfrof^f listfned with 

apathy of an idiot to the communications of the mmisteis, who 

were compelled to c&,rry on the government By many it is -firmly 
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believed that the paib he thus acted was feigned, to escape the 
suaieslaid for his life, while obheis think that it was a melancholy 
mania, aiising from lemorse at having consented to the murder of 
luduraj, which incidentally involved that of the * In short, 

his alliance with the atrocious Khau exposed him to the suspiciou 
of a participation in his crimes, which the bent of his policy too 
much favoui ed In thi-^ condition — the G-overnmeub being managed 
by an oligaichy headed by Salim Sing (sonofSow&e) — did Raja 
Maun remain, until the tide of events earned the arms of Britain 
even to the desert of Maioo 

When, in 1817, we invited the Rajpoots to disunite fiom the pie- 
datory poweis, and to join us m establishing order thioughout India, 
the young son of Raja Maun, oi lathei his minisbeis, sent envoys ,to 
Dehli But ere the treaty was latified, this dissipated youth was 
no more On this event, the Pokurn faction, dreading Raja Maun'’s 
lesumption of the Groveinmeub, made an application to Edur foi a 
son to adopt as their sovereign Bub splendid as was the oflPei, the 
Raja, who had but one son, i ejected it, unless the demand were sus- 
tained by the unanimous sufPiages of the nobles Unanimity being 
unattainable, the faction had no alternative save the restoiation of 
Raja Maun , but it was in vain they explained the new position of 
Marwar, the alliance with the English, which awaited his sanction, 
nnd the necessity that he, and the last pi op of the royal family, should 
resume the leins of power- He listened to all with the most apathetic 
indifference. But although he saw in this new ciisis of the political 
condition of his country, motives for effecting his escape from bond- 
age, his mind was so tutored by bittei experience that he nevei for 
an instant betrayed its woikings When at length he allowed 
himself to compiehend the full natuie of the changes which made 
even the faction desiie his egiess fiom solitude, so far from express- 
ing any joy, he even disappioved of part of the tieaty, and espe- 
cially the article relating to the armed contingent of his vassals to be 
at the disposal of the protecting power, in which he wisely saw the 
germ of discord, from the certainty of interference it would lead to 

It was in December 1817 that the treatyf was negotiated at 
Dehh by a Biahmin named By as Bishen Ram, on the part of the 
legenb prince, and in December 1818, an ofi&cei of the Biitish gov- 
ernment^ was deputed to repoit on its actual condition Notwith- 
standing the total disorganization of the government, fiom the 
combination of causes already described, the court had lost nothing 
of its splendour oi regulaiity , the honoui of all was concerned in 
preserving the dignity of the ' gadi/ though its incumbent was an 
object of distrust and even detestation The ministry at this period 
was conducted by Akhi Chund (JDeivdn), and Salim Sing of Pokurn 
as the 1 epresentative of the aristocracy, with the title of bhanjgut. 


*^ov the character of this priest, isee Vol. 1, p 613 
t See ti eaty, Appendix No II 

;jMr, Wilder, superintendent of the distiict of Ajmer, 
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All tlie garrisoDS and offices of tiust tlirougliout tlie country ■were 
lield by tbe creatures of a ]unto, of wbich these were the heads 
There was, however, already the nucleus of an opposrtron rrr tire 
brother of the murdered mrurster, named Futteh Ra], who was 
entrusted wrth the caie of the crty The rnstiuctrons of the agent 
were to offer the ard of the Br-rtrsh Government towards the settle- 
ment of Ba]a Marines affairs , and at a piivate interview, three days 
after the agent^s arrival, tioops were offered to be placed athis 
disposal But the wariness of hrs character will be seen in the use 
he made of this offer He felt that the lever was at hand to crash 
faction to the dust , and with a Machiavehan caution, he determined 
that the existence of this engine should suffice , that its power should 
be felt, but never seen , that he should enjoy all the advantages this 
influence would give, without risking any of its dangers if called into 
action Thus, while he rejected, though with thanks, the essential 
benefit tendered, qualifying his refusal with a sufficient reason — 
‘'reliance on himself to restore his state to order,^^ — ^he failed not to 
disseminate the impression amongst his chiefs, which was enough for 
his purpose, and which besides checked the dictation and interference 
that uniformly result from such unequal alliances 

Eneigetic councils and rapid decision are unknown to Asiatic 
governments, whose subjects aie ever prone to suspicion whenever 
unusual activity is visible, and Raja Maun had been schooled into 
circumspection from his infancy He appear ed anxious to buiy the 
past in oblivion, by choosing men of both parties for the inferior 
duties of the ministry , and the blandness ot his manners and his 
conciliatory address, lulled the most suspicious into security After 
a shoit residence, the agent returned to Ajmer, having in vain tned 
to convince Raja Maun that his affairs were in etiievable without the 
direct ard of the paramount power, which he per sisted in repudiating, 
assigning as his reason that he felt convinced, from “ the measures 
" then in ti ain,^^ he should accomplish the task himself of these 
measures conciliation appeal ed to be the basis 

At this period* an envoy was appointed, with powers direct from 
the Goveinor-Geiieial to Raja Maun, but he was for some months 
pievented from pioceeding to his court, from various causes •)■ 


*In Febiuaiy 1819, the aulhoi had the political duties ot Mai war added to 
those of the States of Oodipooi, Kotah, Booiidi, and Sirohi 

One of these 'was an unpleasant altercation, Tvhich took place between the 
towns-people of the Commeicial Mart of Palh and an English gentleman, 
sent unofiaoially to feel bis way as to the extension of commercial enteipnze, 
caiiymg specimens of the staple commodities of oiir trade This interference 
with the very fountain-head of their trade alarmed the monopolists of Palh, 
who, dreading such competition, created or took advanta«»e of an incident to 
. rid themselves of the intrudei The commercial men of these regions almostall 

profess the Jain leligion, whose first rule of faith is the preservation of life,in 
beast as in man By them, therefore, the piece goods, the broad-cloths and 
metals of the Christian traddr, were only less abhorred than his fiesh-pots, and 
the blood of the goats sworn to have been shed by his servants within the 
bounds of Palh, lose in judgment against then master, of whom a formal 
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The agent, wlio reached Jodpoor early m the montli of November, 
found matteis in nearly tlie same state ns on his predecessor's 
departme in February The same faction kept the piince and all 
the officers of goveinmentat their disposal. The Eaja interfered 
but little ■with their measures, except to acquiesce lu or confirm 
them. The mei cenary bands of Sindies or Pat^hans wei e in miserable 
plight and clamorous for their pay, not having been accounted with 
for three years; and they were to be seen begging in the streets of 
the capital, or hawking bundles of forage on their heads to preserve 
them from starvation On the approach of the agent of the British 
Government, the forms of accoimtb wore gone through, and they 
gave in acquittances m full of all demands, on condition of receiving 
thirty per cent, of their arreais ; but this was only a form, and with 
his departme (in about three weeks), they despaired even of that 
The name of pstice was unknown — though, in allusion to the 
religion of the men in power, it was common to hear it said, you 
“ may commit murder and no one will notice it , but woe to him who 
" beats or maims a brute, for dogs are publicly fed while the soldier 
stai ves.” In short, the sole object of the faction was to keep at a 
distance all interposition that might lead the prince to emancipate 
himself from then control During the agenPs stay of nearly three 
weeks, he had seveial piivate interviews with Raja Maun The 
knowledge he had of the history of his ancestry and his own situation, 
and of the causes which had produced it, failed not to beget a cories- 
ponding confidence , and these interviews were passed in discussions 
on the ancient history of the countiy as well as on his own immediate 
affairs The agent took leave with these words " I know all the 
“ penis through which you have passed , I am aware how you sur- 
mounted them. By your resolution, your external enemies are now 


complaint was laid before Baja Maun. It lost none of its acrimony m coming 
through the channel of his intci nuncio at Oodipoor, the Brahmin, Bishen Bam. 
Mr Kuthei ford rebutted the charge, and an investigation took place at the 
capital on oath, upon which, as the merchants and the govornoi of Falli (a 
nephew of the minister), could not snbstniitiato thou charge, the latter iras 
severely repiimandcd for his incivilitj But whothei the story was true or 
false, It was quite enough for then purpose. The interdict between Mr 
Bntherford and the inhabitants of Palli wos more effectual than the samtaiy 
CO) don of any prince in Christendom The feeling of lescntment against him 
reached the agent of government, who was obliged to siinport what appeared 
the cause of truth, even accoiding to the deposition made before then own 
judgment seat, and he was consequently deemed inimical to the prince and the 
faction winch then guided his councils Mi Biithei ford proceeded afterwards 
to Kotah, to exhibit the same wares , but be was there equally an object of 
jealousy, though ftom letters of recommendation from the agent, it was less 
strongly manifested It furnished evidence that such interference would never 
succeed It is well his mission did not npoear to be sanctioned by the Groveru* 
ment What evil might not be effected by peimitting unrestricted and 
incautious intercourse with such people, who can, and do obtain all they require 
jof our produce without the presence of the produce) e, who, whethei within or 
witlioiitthe pale of the Company’s service, will not 1 trust be prematuiely 
'forced on Bajpootana, or it will assuredly hasten the day of inevitable 
separation 1 
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gone you have the Biitish Government as a fiiend , rely upon it 
'' with the same foititude, and, in a very short time, all will be as you 

could desire 

Rdja Maun listened eageily to these observations His fine 
features, though tiaiued to bear no testimony to the woikings within, 
lelaxed with delight as he lapidly leplied, “In one twelvemonths, 
“ my afiairs will be as friendship could wish ” To which the agent 
1 ejoined, In half the time, Mahi a 3 a, if you ai e determined though 
the points to which he had to diiect his mind were neither few nor 
slight, for they involved eveiy bianch of government , as 

1 — Forming an eflacient administiation. 

2 — Consideration of the finances , the condition of the crown 
lands , the feudal confiscations, which, often un]ust, had caused gieat 
discontent 

3 — The le-organization and settlement of the foreign troops, on 
whose service the Raia chiefly depended. 

4 — An effective police on all the frontiers, to put down the whole- 
sale pillage of the Mans in the south, the Laikhanis in the north, 
and the deseit Sahrfies and Khosas in the west , refoimation of the 
tariff, or scale of duties on commeice, which were so heavy as almost 
to amount to piohibition , and at the same time to piovide foi its 
security 

. Soaicely had the agent left Jodpoor, before the faction, lejoicedat 
the lemoval of the only lestiamt on then nari’ow-minded views, 
pioceeded in the careei of disoidei Whethei the ob]ect were to 
raise funds, or to gratify ancient animosities, the course puisuedby 
the Dewan and his junto was the same Ganorah, the chief fief of 
Godwar, was put undei sequestration, and only released by a fine of 
moie than a yearns levenue All the minor chiefs of this iich tiact 
suffered in the same manner, besides the indignity of having their 
lands placed under the control of a brother of the ministei Ohan- 
dawul was put undei sequestiatiOn, and only released on a very heavy 
fine At length the Ddwan had the audacity to put his hand on 
Ahwa, the chief fief of Maiwai, but the descendant of Champa 
leplied, my estate is not of to-day, noi thus to be relinquished” 
Gloom, mistrust, and resentment, pervaded the whole feudal body 
They saw a contemptible faction sporting with then honour and 
possessions, from an idea they industiiously propagated, that an 
unseen but mighty power was at hand to suppoit then acts, given 
out as those of the punce If the Raja did dictate them, he took 
especial caie it should not be seen , for in the absence of the British 
agent, he once more resumed his sequesti ated habits, and appeared to 
take no interest in the government further than to promote a coali- 
tion between Akhi Chund and Futteh Raj, who was supported by S' 
strong party of the chiefs, and the influence of the favourite queen 
But Akhi Chund, who commanded, through his oi eatui es, all the 
resources of the country, and its stiong-holds, even to the castle of 
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Jodpooi, j ejected these overtures, aud feigning that there were plots 
against his poisoiial safety, left the city, aud the better to exclude 
his adveisaries from the piiucc, resided entiioly m the citadel 

Six mouths had thus fled. The fiat of Akhi Chuiid was supreme,' 
he alone was visible; hisoiders alone were obeyed Itaja Mauu was 
only heaid of as aii automaton, moving as the Den an pleased But 
while the lattoi nas thus basking in the full sunshine of piosperity, 
euiichmg himself and his dependants, execiated by the nobles and 
envied by Ins fellow-citizens^ they heaid of his fall! Then, the 
insanity of his mastei proved to be but a cloak to the intensity of * 
his resentment But a blind lovonge noiild not have satisfied Raja 
Mauu The victims of his deep dissimulation, now in manacles, weie 
indulged n ith hopes of life, n Inch, with the application of toi tiire, 
made them leveal the plunder of prince aud subject A schedule of 
foi ty lac**, 01 £ 100,000, w .is gi venin b}’’ the Dowdli and Ins dependants, 
aud then accounts being settled in this woild, they weie summarily 
dismissed to the othei, with oveiy maik of ignomiuj* winch could add 
to the hoirors of death Nugji, the KcUeddr, and unsloader of the 
late legent piiucc, with Moolji Daudnl, one of the old allodial stock, 
had each a cup of poison, and their bodies were thi own over the 
* Gate of Victory’ {Fulteh Pol). Jevanaj, abrothei of the Dandiil, 
with Behan i-das Kheechie, and the tailoi, had thoir heads shaved, 
and their bodies w’eie flung into the cascade beneath Even the 
sacied character of ‘'expounder of the Fcrfas,” aud that of “levealer 
“of the seciets of heaven,” jieldedno piotection; and Beds Seodas, 
with Sri-Kishen, Jottshe, the astrologei, ivere in the long list of pro- 
scriptions Nugji, commandant of the citadel, andMoolji,hadietiied 
on the death of the legeiit-prince , and with the w'ealth they had 
accumulated, -while administering to Ins follies, had erected places of 
strength On the i estoration of Baja Maun, and the geneial amnesty 
■w'hicli pievailed, the^ returned to then ancient offices m the castle, 
rose into favour, and foigot they had been tiaitors Having obtained 
their peisous, Maun secui ed the ancient jewels of the crown, bestowed 
on these favouiites during the ephemoial sway of his son Their 
condemnation was then passed, and they were hurled over the 
battlements of the lock which it was their duty to guard With 
such consummate skill w’as the plot contrived, that the creatures of 
the minister, in the most remote distiicts, weie imprisoned simul- 
taneously with himself. Of the many snboidinote agents thus 
confined, many weie libeiated on the disclosure of their wealth, 
and by these sequestrations, Baja Maun obtained abundant supplies 
The enormous sum of a croie, or neai one million sterling, was stated, 
but if they yielded one-half (and this was not unlikely), they gave 
the means, which he w'as not slow to use, for the piosecution of 
what he termed a just punishment, though it better deserves the 
name of a savage revenge Had he been satisfied with inflict- 
ing the last penalty of the law on the nefarious Akhi Chund, 
and some of the household ofiicers whose fidelity ought ever to be 
Jfirm, aud with the sequestration of the estates of some two or three 
[VoL, IL] 18 
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of the vassals whose power had become dangerous, or their treason 
too manifest to be overlooked, he would have commanded the ser- 
vices of the rest, and the admiration of all conveisant with these 
events. But this first success added fuel to his levenge, and he sought 
out more noble victims to glut it His ciicumspection and dissimu- 
lation were strengthened, not lelaxed, by his success Several of the 
chiefs, who weie marked out for death, had received, only a few days 
before, the highest proof of favour in additional lands to then rent- 
loll, and accident alone prevented a group of the most conspicuous 
from fallin'g into the snare which had' inveigled Akhi Ghund 
Salim Sing of Pokurn, and his constant associate Soortau of Neemaj, 
with Anar Sing of Ahoie, and the minors of their clans, whose duty 
daily carried them to the court, as the chief advisers of the prince, 
foimed a part of the administration of the Dewan, and they naturally 
took alarm upon his confinement To obviate this, a deputation was 
sent by the prince to tianquillize them by the assurance that, in the 
confinement of the minister, whose rapacity and misconduct deserved 
punishment, the Baja had attained all his ends Thus, in order to 
encompass the destruction of the Pokurn chief, he would not have 
scrupled to involve all the rest The piince, with his own mouth, 
desiied the confidential servant of Anar Sing, who was his personal 
fi lend, to attend with the others Then distinst saved him The same 
night, the mercenary bands, to the number of eight thousand men, 
with guns, attacked Sooitan Sing in his dwelling With one hun- 
dred and eighty of his clan, he defended himself against gieat guns 
and small arms, as long as the house was tenable, and then sallied 
out sword in hand, and, with his brother and eighty of his kin, fell 
nobly in the midst of his foes The remainder retreated with their 
arms to defend Neema] and their infant chief This gallant defence, 
in which many of the towns-people weie slam, prevented a repeti- 
tion of the attempt against the Pokuin chief, who remained on the 
defensive , until, seeing an opportunity, he fled to his asylum in the 
deseit, oi he would that day have i enounced " the sheath of the dagger 
which held the fortunes of Marwar,"’ and which now contained the 
accumulated levenge of four generations . of Deo Sing, of Subbulla, of 
Sowae, and his own His death would have teiminated this branch 
of Ajit s iMue, adopted into the house of Pokurn, in the history of 
which we Imve a tolerable picture of the precaiiousness of existence 
in Marwar * 


What better commentary can be made o n Ra]a Kaunas charaotei, 

iR^n’r Gorernment on these events, dated July 7, 

the danger IS, that success may tempt him to go beyond 
?®°®®sity, either for the ends of instice oi seem ity If he stops 
ii Tcor the Pokurn chief, and one or two inferior, concerned iii the coalition of 
J806 and the usurpation of his son with the condign punishment of a few of 
the civil officers, it will afford a high opinion of his character , but if he 
involves Ahwa, and the other piincipal chiefs, in these proscriptions, he may 
provoke a strife which will yet overwhelm him He has done enough for 
‘ justice, and even for revenge which has been carried too far as regards Soor- 
» tan Sing, whose death (which I sincerely regret) was a prodigal sacrifice” 
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than the few recorded words addressed to Futteh Kaj, whom he sent 
foi to the Presence, on the day succeeding these events ? '' Now you 
^‘^may peiceivetheieasonswhy I did not soouer give you office ” This 
individual, the brother of the late Induraj, was foithwith installed 
in the post of D4w^n , and Vvith the sinews of war pi ovided by the 
late sequestrations, the troops were satisfied, while by the impression 
so sedulously piopagated and believed, that he had only to call on 
the British power foi what aid he lequired, the whole feudal body 
was appalled and the men, who would have hulled the tyrant fiom 
his throne, now only sought to avoid his insidious snares, more dan- 
gerous than open force 

Neema] was besieged and nobly defended, but at length the son 
of Soortan capitulated, on receiving the sign-manual of his prince 
promising pardon and restoration, guaranteed by the commander of 
the meicenary bands To the eternal disgiace of the Kaja, he bi oke 
this pledge, and the boy had scarcely appeared in the besieging 
camp, when the civil officer pioduced the Rajahs mandate for 
his captivity and tiansmi^sion to the Presence If it is painful 
to record this fact, it is pleasing to add, that even the meicenaiy 
commander spui ned the infamous injunction No,'’ said he , ''on 

“ the faith of my pledge (huchtm) he surrendered, and if the Raja 
" breaks his word, I will maintain mine, and at least place him in 
“ secarity ” He kept his piomise, and conveyed him to the Aiavulh 
mountains, whence he passed over to, and received protection in 
M^war 

This and similar acts of treachery and cold-blooded tyranny com- 
pletely estranged all the chiefs Isolated as they were, they could 
make no resistance against the mercenary battalions, amounting to 
ten thousand men, exclusive of the quotas ; and they dared not 
league for defence, fiom the dreaded thieat held over them, of 
calling in the Biitish troops, and in a few months the whole feudal 
association of Marwar abandoned their homes and their country, 
seeking shelter in the neighbouring states from the Raja's cruel and 
capricious tyianny To his connection with the British Govern- 
ment alone he was indebted for his being able thus to put foi th the 
resources of his policy, which otherwise he never could have 
developed either with safety or effect , nor at any former period of the 
histoiy of Marwar could the most daring of its piinces have under- 
taken, with any piospect of success, what Raja Maun accomplished 
under this alliance 

These brave men found asylums in the neighbouring states of Kotah, 
Mewar, Bikandi , and Jeipoor Even the faithful ^ar Sing, whose 
fidelity no giatitude could ever repay, was obliged to seek lefuge in 
exile. He had stood Maun's chief shield against the proscription of 
Raja Bheem, when cooped up in Jhalore, and sold his wife's orna- 
ments, “even to hei nose-ring," to proourehimthemeansof subsistence 
and defence. It was Anar Sing who saved him when, in the attempt 
npon PaUi, he was unhorsed and nearly made prisoner. He was 
[Voi. n.] 18 a 
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among the four ohiefs who remainod by bis fortunes when the rest 
deseited to the standard of the Pretender, and be was one of the 
same body, wbo rescued tbe trophies of their disgrace from the bands 
of tbeir enemies when on tbe road to Jeipoor Last of all, he was 
mainly instiumental in the Raja’s emancipation and in bis resump^ 
tion of the reins of Government Well might tbe fury of bis revenge 
deseive tbe term of madness ' In AD 1821, tbe gi eater chieftains 
of Marwai, thus driven into exile, were endeavouring to obtain tbe 
mediation of tbe British authorities , but another year had elapsed 
without the slightest advance to accommodation Their conduct has 
been exemplary, but their degrading position, dependent on the 
scanty resources of others, must of itself work a cuie Their manly 
remonstiance addressed to the British functionary is already before 
the leader * He did not hesitate to tell them, that if in due time no 
mediation was held out, they must depend on themselves for rediess I 

Such Was the political condition of Marwar until the year 1823 
Had a demoniacal spiiit of revenge nob blinded Raja Maun, he had 
a fine oppoitunity to lay the principles of ordei on a permanent 
basis, and bo luLoduce those refoi ms necessary for his individual 
welfare as well as for that of the-state. He had it in his power to 
modify the institutions, to curb without destioying the feudal chiefs, 
and to make the whole subservient to the altered condition of affairs 
Instead of having the glory of fixing the constitution of his countiy, 
he has (reposing on external protection) bioken up the entne feudal 
association, and lendered the paramount power an object of hatred 
instead of reveience 


Having thus rapidly sketched the history of this interesting 
blanch of the Rajpoot race, fiom the destruction of their ancient 
seat of empue, Canouj, and their settlement in the Indian desert 
more than six centuiies ago, to the present day, it is impossible to 
^it the subject without a reflection on the anomalous condition of 
their alliance with the British Government, which can sanction the 
existence of Such a state of things as we have just described It 
Illustrates the asset tions made in au early part of this woik,t of the 
ill-denned punciples which guide all our treaties with the Rajpoots, 
and which, if not early remedied, will lapidly progress to a state of 
of misei-y to them, and of inevitable danger to oui selves 
ese men o the soil, as they emphatically desio^nate themselves, 
cling to It, and their ancient and well-defined privileges, with an 
unconquerable pertinacity; in their endeavours to preserve them, 
whole generations have been swept away, yet has tbeir strength 
increased m the very ratio of oppression Wheie are now tbe 
oppressors ? the dynasties of Ghizm, of Ghor, the Ghiljis, the Lodis, 
Pat bans, the Traooi s, and the demoralizing Mahratta ? The 

if amidst these revolutions, and sur- 

vived their fall , and but for the vices of their internal sway, chiefly 


*Vol I,p 681. 
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contracted from such association, would have risen to power upon 
the rum of their tyrants. But internal dissension invited the spoiler; 
and heids of avaricious Mahiattas and ferocious Pat’hans have 
reaped the harvest of their folly Yet all these faults weie to be 
ledeemed in their alliances with a people whose peculiai boast was, 
that wisdom, justice, and clemency were the corner-stones of their 
power seeking nothing from them beyond the means for their 
defence, and an adheience to the virtues of order How far the pro- 
tecting power has redeemed its pledge, in allowing years to pass away 
without some attempt to lemedy theanaichy we have described, the 
reader is in a condition to judge. If it be said that we have tied up 
our hands by leaving them fiee agents in their internal administra- 
tion, then let no offer of snpport be given to the head, foi the oppres- 
sion of the vassal and his rights, co-equal with those of the sove- 
leign ; and if our mediation cannot be exerted, let us withdiaw 
altogether the checks upon the operation of their own system of 
government, and leave them free agents m reality A wiser, more 
humane, and liberal policy would be, to impose upon ourselves the 
task of understanding their political condition, and to use our just 
inflnence for the restoration of then internal piospenty, and with it 
the peace, present as well as prospective, of an important part of 
our empire The policy which such views would suggest, is to 
support the opinion of the vast majoi ity of the Rahtores, and to 
seize the first opportunity to lend at least our sanction to an 
adoption, fiom the JBdur branch, of Rahtoie blood, not only unconta- 
minated, but-heirs presumptive to Joda, and exclude the pariTicidal 
line which will continue to bung misery on the country If how- 
ever, we apply only oui own monarchical, nay despotic pnnciples, to 
this feudal Society, and luteifeie but to uphold a blind tyranny, 
which must diive these brave chiefs to despair, it will be well to 
reflect and considei, fiom the acts we have related, of what they are 
capable Very diffeient, indeed, would be the deeds of proscribed 
Rajpoots from those of vagabond Pindarries, oi desultory Mahiattas; 
and what a field for aggression and retreat ! Rumour asset ts that 
they have already done themselves justice, and that, driven to 
despeiation, and with no powei to mediate, the dagger has reached 
the heart of Raja Maun I If this be true, it is a retribution which 
might have been expected , it was the only alternative left to the 
oppiessed chiefs to do themselves justice It is also said, that the 
‘ Pretended' son of Raja Bheem is now on the gad^ of Joda This 
IS deeply to be lamented Raja Dhonkul will see only the party 
who espoused his pretensions, and the Pokuin chief and faction will 
hold that place in the icouncils of his sovereign, which of right 
belongs to the head of hia clan, the Ohampawut chief of Ahwa, an 
exile in Mewar.* Jealousy, feuds, and bloodshed will be the conse- 
quence, which would at once be averted by an adoption from Edur. 
Were a grand council of Rajpoots to be convened, in order to adjust 


* Ha was so when the anihor lofii India in 182S 
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the question, nine-tenths vvould decide as proposed, the danger of 
interference would be neutralized, and peace and tranquillity would 
be the boon bestowed upon thousands, and, what is ot some conse- 
quence, future danger to oui selves would be avoided 

♦ ' 

CHAPTER XVI. 

latent and population of Mai wat , — Classijieation of inhabitants. — Jits — Baj 
poots,saeei dotal, commet cial, andsei vile it ibes — Soil — Affi toultui alpi odticts — 
Nairn oil pi odiictions — Salt laJees. — Mai ble and hmestone guai i les. — Tin, lead, 
and 11 on mines — Alum — Manufactui es — Goinmei eialmai ts — Tiansit ti ade 
— Palli, the empoiiumof Western India —Meicantile classes — Khaitias and 
Oswals — Kutars, oi cai avails — Im/poi ts and expoi ts enumei ated — Charuns, 
the guaidiaiis of the caiavans. — Oommeicial declvne — Causes — Opiummono- 
poly — Fan s ofMooiidhwa and Bhaloti a — Administration of justice — Punish- 
ments — Raya Beejy Sing’s clemency to pi isonei s, who ai e maintained by private 
chanty — Qaol deliveries on eclipses, bviths, and accession of piinees — Sogdn, 
01 01 deals fii e, watei , himiing oil — Punchdets — Ftscalievemiesandregula- 
tioiis — Buttae, 01 coin-ient — Sbenahs and Kunwarns — Taeaes — Anga, or 
capitationtax — Gaswali, oi pastmage — K^wfiri, o» dooi4a<o-, how oiiginated 
— Sayer, 01 imposts , then amount — Dhanms,oi oollectois — Revenues fi om the 
salt-lahes — Taudas, or cai avans engaged in this ti ade. — Aggi egate revenues — 
Militaiyiesoui ces — Mei ceiiai les. — Feudal quotas — Schedule of feoffs — Q,uali- 
ficatioii of a eavaliei 

The ex ti erne breadth of Marwar hes between two points m the 
.paiallel of the capital, mz , Giiap, west, and Shamgurh, on the 
Aravulli range, east This line measures two bundled and seventy 
Hiitish miles The greatest length, from the Sirohi frontier to the 
northern boundaiy, is about two hundred and twenty miles. Prom 
the 1 emote angle, N 3S1 B , in the Deedwanoh district, to the extremity 
of Sanchoie, S W., the diagonal measurement id three hundred and 
fifty miles The limits of Maiwar aie, however, so very irregular, 
andpiesent so many salient angles and abutments into other states, 
that without a trigonometrical process we cannot arrive at a coiiect 
estimate of its superficial extent a nicety not, indeed, requiied 

The most maiked feature that diversifies the face of Maroo, is the 
iivei Loom, which, using on her eastern frontier at Poshkur, and 
pui suing a westerly com se, nearly bisects the country, and forms 
the boundary between the feitile and steiile lands of Maioo. But 
although the tracts south of tins stream, between it and the Aravulh, 
aiebyfar the richest part of Marwar, it would be eiToneous to 
descnbe all the noithern part as sterile. An ideal line, passing 
through Nagoie and Jodpoor, to Bhalotra, will mark the lust distinc- 
tion South of this line will lie the districts of Deedwanoh, Nagore, 
Mairta, Jodpooi , Palli, So 3 ut, Godwar, Sewanoh, Jhalore Beenmahl, 
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and SanoTiore, most of winch are fertile and populous , and we may 
assign a population of eighty souls to the square mile The space 
north of this line is of a very different character, but this lequnes a 
subdivision , for while the north-east portion, which includes a por- 
tion of Nagore, the large towns of Filodi, Pokurn, &c , may be calcu- 
lated at thii ty, the remaining space to the south-west, as Gogadeoca- 
tlml or ‘ desert of Goga,’ Sheo, Barmair, Kotra, and Ohotun, can 
scarcely be allowed ten In round numbers, the population of Mar- 
wai may be estimated at two millions of souls 

Glasses of Inhabitants. — Of this amount, the following is the 
classification of the tribes — The Jits constitute five-eighths, the Raj- 
poots two-eighths, while the remaining classes, sacerdotal,* commer- 
cial, and seivile, make up the integral number If this calculation 
be near the truth, the Rajpoots, men, women, and children, will 
amount to five hundred thousand souls, which would admit of fifty 
thousand men capable of beaiing arms, especially when we lecollect 
that the Jits or J4ts are the industrious class 

It IS superfluous to expatiate on the peculiarities of the Rahtore 
chaiaoter, which we have endeavoured to extiact from their own 
actions It stands deseiwedly high in the scale of the “thiity-six 
** tribes,^' and although debased by one besetting sin (the use of 
opium), the Rahtore is yet a noble animal, and lequires only some 
exciting cause to shew that the spirit, which set at defiance the 
resources of the empire in the zenith of its prosperity, is dormant 
only, not extinct The leign of the present prince has done more, 
however, than even the arms of Aiungzdb, to deteriorate the Rah- 
tores Peace would recruit their thinned ranks, but the misti ust 
sworn in every house by unheard-of duplicity, has greatly demoral- 
ized the national character, which until lately stood higher than that 
of any of the circumjacent tnbes A popular prince, until within these 
very few years, could easily have collected a magnificent army, &k hd^ 
eabdta, ‘the sons of one father,* round the ^gadn of Joda ’ in fact, the 
panchdz huzar twrwai Bahtoian, meaning the ‘fifty thousand Rah- 
tore swords,* IS the proverbial phrase to denote the muster of Maroo, 
of which they estimated five thousand cavaliy This was exclusive 
of the household and foieign troops supported on the fiscal lands. 
The Rahtore cavalry was the best in India There were several 
horse-fairs, especially those of Bhalotra and Poshkur, where the horses 
of Outeh and Oattiawar, the jungle, and Mooltan, were brought [in 
great numbers Valuable horses were also bred on the western 
frontier, on the Loom, those of Man dw i o bemg in high estimation. 
But the events of the last twenty yeaiS appear to have dried up 
every source of supply The bleeding studs of Rardurro, Outch, and 
the jungle are almost extinct, and supplies from the west of the Indus 
are intercepted by the Sikhs The destruction of the predatory sys- 
tem, which created a constant demand, appears to have lessened the 

' N ^ “ 

* The district of Sancbore is almost entirely Srahmin, forming a distinct 
tribe, called the Sanchora Brahmins 
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supply So mucli foi the geneial peace which the successes of 
Biitain have produced 

In peiiods of civil commotiouj-or when the safety of the state was 
perilled, we hear ot one clan (the Ghampawut) rousteiing four 
thousand hoise But if ever so many of the sous of Ohampa^^ weie 
congiegated at one time, it is an exti aoi dinary occuiience, and far 
heyond the demand which the state has upon their loyalty To esti- 
mate what may be demanded of them, we have only to divide the 
rent-roll by five hundied rupees, the qualification fora cavalier in 
Maroo, and to add, for each horse, two foot-soldiers. A. schedule of 
the greater feudal estates shall be appended 

8oil, Agiioultme, Pioducts — The following is the classification ■ 
of the different heads of soil in Mai war — Baikal, Ghikm, Peela, and 
Suffed The first (whose etymology I know not) pervades the gieatev 
pait of the country, being a light sand, having little or no earthy 
admixture, and only fit to produce bap a (millet), moong, moth 
(pulse), M (sesamum), melons &rxdgowdi. Ghihm (fat), a black earth, 
pervades the district of Detdwanoh, Manta, Palli, and seveial of the 
feudal lands in Godwar. Wheat and grain are its products The 
peela (yellow) is a sandy clay, chiefly about Kewnsir and the capital, 
also Jhalore and Bhalotia, and poitions of other districts It is best 
adapted foi barley, and that kind of wheat called pattageon (the 
other IB katta-ghn), also tobacco, onions, and other vegetables . the 
staple millets are seldom giown in this. The suffed (white) is almost 
pure silex, and grows little or nothing, but after heavy falls of ram. 

The districts south of the Loom, as Palh, Bo]ut, and Godwar, ferti- 
lized by the numerous petty streams flowing from the Aravulh, pio- 
duce abundantly every species of giain with the exception of bajra, 
which thrives best in a sandy soil, and >n hTagore and Mairta consi- 
derable quantities of the richer grains are raised by iirigation fiom 
wells The extensive western divisions of Jhalore, Sanohore, and 
Beenmahl, containing five hundred and ten towns and villages, 
which are Khalisa, oi fiscal land,' possess an excellent soil, with 
the advantage of the nils from Aboo, and the great southern baiiieii 
but the demoralized government of Kaja Maun never obtains from 
them one-third of their intiinsic capability, while the enoioacbment 
of the Sahiaes, and other lobbeis from the Siudie deseit, encioach 
upon them often with impunity Wheat, bailey, rice, yooa? (millet), 
onoong, (pulse), til (sesamum), are the chief pioducts of the richer 
lands, while amidst the sandy tiacts they are confined to bopo 
moong, and til With good government, Mai war possesses abun- 
dance of means to collect stoies against the visitations which afflict 
these northern legious but piejudice steps in to aid the ravages of 
famine, and although water is near the suiface in all the southern 
districts, the number of wells bears no proportion to those in M6war. 
The great district of Nagore, of five hundied and sixty towns and 
villages, the appanage of the heirs-appaient of Maroo, in spite of 
physical difficulties, is, or has been made, an exception , and the 
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immense sheet o£ saudstone^ on which a humid soil is embedded^ has 
been pieiced throughout by the energies of ancient days, and con- 
tains greatei aids to agiicultuie than many more fei tile tiacts in 
the country 

Natw al p7 oductions — ^hlarwar can boast of some valuable pro- 
ductions of her sterile plains, which make hei an object of no little 
importance in the most distant and more favouied regions of India 
The salt lakes of Paclibhadia, Deedwanoh, and Sambhur, are mines 
of wealth, and then produce is expoi ted over the greatei part of 
Hindustan , while to the marble quarries of Mokrano (which gives 
its name to the niineial), on her eastern fiontier, all the splendid 
edifices of the imperial cities owe their gi an deui. The mateiials 
used m the palaces of Dehli, Agra, their mosques, and tombs, have 
been conveyed fiom Mai war The quarries, until of late years, 
yielded a considerable levenue , but the age for palace-building in 
these legions is no more, and posterity will ask with surprise the 
souices of such luxury There are also limestone quarries near 
Jodpoor and Nagore, and the conciete called A im/ni? is abundant 
in many of the districts, and chiefly used for mortal Tin and lead 
are found at Sojut, alum about Palli, aud iron is obtained from 
Beenmahl and the distiicts adjoining Guzzeiat 

Manufachiies — ^The manufactures of Marwar are of no great 
importance in a commeioial point of view Abundance of coarse 
cotton cloths, and blankets, aie manufaotuied from the cotton and 
wool pioduced in the country, but they are chiefly used there 
Matchlocks, swoi ds, and other waihke implements, ai e fabi icated at 
the capital and at Palh , and at the latter place they make boxes of 
iron, tinned, so as to resemble the tin boxes of Europe Ii on platters 
for culinary purposes are in such great demand as to keep the 
forges constantly going 

Gommeicial Mails, — None of these states aie without traffic, each 
has hei mart, or entiepot, and while M5war boasts of Bhilwai a, 
Bikandr of Chooi oo, and Amb^r of Malpooia (the city of wealth), 
the Bahtores claim Palli, which is not only the iival of the places 
just mentioned, but may make pretensions to the title of emporium 
of Eajpootana These pietensions we may the more readily admit, 
when we lecollect that nine-tenths of the bankeis and commercial 
men of India are natives of Maroodes, and these chiefly of the 
Jam faith The laity of the KJiartia sect sent foith thousands 
to all parts of India, and the OswMs, so termed from the town 
of Osi, near the Loom, estimate one hundied thousand families 
whose occupation is commeice All these claim a Kajpoot descent, 
a fact entirely unknown to the Euiopean enquiier into the pecu- 
liarities of Hindu manners The wealth acquired in foieign lands, 
from the Sutlej to the ocean, returns chiefly to their native soil , 
but as neither primogeniture noi majoiats are sanctioned by the 
Jam lawgivers, an equal distribution takes place amongst all the 
sons, though the youngest (as amongst the Getes of Asia, and the 
[VoL n] ’19 
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J lits of Kent), receives often a double portion. Tins aiises when the 
division takes place while the parent is living, being the portion set 
apart foi his own support, which ultimately falls' to the youngest, 
with whom he probably resides It would be eironeous to say this 
practice is extensive , though sufficient instances exist to suppose 
it once was a principle * The bate enumeration of the tubes fol- 
lowing commeioe would fill a short chapter A piiest of the Jams 
(my own teacher), who had for a series of years devoted his attention 
to form a catalogue, which then amounted to nearly eighteen hundieA 
classes, renounced the pursuit, on obtaining from a brother priest, 
from a distant region, one hundred and fifty new names to add to 
his list 

Palli was the entiepot for the eastern and western legions, where 
the productions of India, Cashmere, and China, were interchanged 
for those of Europe, Afiica, Peisia, and Arabia Caravans (Jeutais), 
from the ports of Cutoh and Guzzerat, imported elephant's teeth, 
copper, dates, gum-arabic,borax, coco-nuts, bi oad-cloths, silks, sandal 
wood, camphor, dyes, drugs, oxide and sulphuret of arsenic, spices, 
coffee, &c In exchange, they exported chintzes, dried fruits, jeero/i, 
assaf cetida from Mooltan, sugar, opium (Kotah and Malwa), silks and 
fine cloths, potash, shawls, dyed blankets, arms, and salt o£ home 
manufacture 


The route of the caravans was by Sooie Bah, Sanchore, Beenmahl, 
Jhalore to Palli, and the guardians of the merchandize were almost 
invariably Charuns, a character held sacred by the Ra]poot The most 
desperate outlaw seldom dared to commit any outiage on caravans 
under the safe guard of these men, the bards of the Ranpoots If not 
strong enough to defend their convoy with sword and shield, they 
would thi eaten the robbers with the chandi, or ^self-immolation,' 
and proceed by degrees fxom a gash in the flesh to a death- wound, or 
II one victim was insufficient a whole body of women and children 
was sacrificed (as in the case of the Bhamunia Bhats), for whose 
blood the maiauder is declared lesponsible hereafter 


tribannl^^nf nuioh employs the assessors of luscice, in those 

nrouertv The V^mclidete, as the adjudication of questions of 

comphtnent ever paid to the author, was by the hti* 
the rounds of sterling, which had been going 

factors in their appeals to native princes, alike unsatis- 

of his^nSmmitio? Tt f decision of a court 

proDOuS through without hesitation I accepted the mediation 

/ ‘ilirough the British superintendent of Aim&r (Mr Wilder) , but 

Sve afl encoXm'"iToX'®^r^"® ^ InvesIgaMon were 

mSInrp of ^ ^ 0“® of these had given a striking 

instance of independence in support of the award his penetration had led him 

sucfiSH*”" «» “r '‘“S 

b& todemte l'kemMner, Lae»mdW8,tt«fc 

K L a^eed to devote his time to unravelling all the intricacies of the case, 
both litigants should sign a moocMlha. or ‘ boni,* to abide bv the award. I 
have no recollection how it terminated ^ 
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Commerce has been almost extinguished within these last twenty 
years , and paradoxical as it may appear, there was tenfold more 
activity and enterprise in the midst of that predatory waifaie, which 
rendeied India one wide aiena of conflict, than in these days of 
universal pacification The torpedo touch of monopoly has had moi e 
effect on the Kutais than the spear of the desert Sahiae, or haiwiitUa 
(outlaw) Eajpoot — against its benumbing qualities the Charun^s 
dagger would fall innocuous, it sheds no blood, but it dries up its 
channels If the products of the salt-lakes of Eajpootana were 
pieferred, even at Benares, to the sea-salt of Bengal, high impost 
duties excluded it from the market If the opium of Malwa and 
Harouti competed in the China market with our Patna monopoly, 
again we intervened, not with high export duties, which we were 
competent to impose, but by laying our shackles upon it at the 
fountain-bead “ Aut Gcesar, aut nullus/^ is our maxim m these 
regions, and in a country where our agents are established only 
to preserve political relations and the faith of treaties, the basis of 
which -IS non-inteiference in the internal ariangement of their affairs 
— albeit we have not a single foot of land in sovereignty, we set 
forth onr perwanas, as peiemptory as any Eussian ujease, and com- 
mand that no opium shall leave these countries for the accustomed 
outlets, undei pain of confiscation Some, relying on their skill in 
eluding oui vigilance, or tempted by the high puce which these 
measures produce, or perhaps leokoning upon our ]U8tice, and upon 
impunity if discovered, tried new routes, until confiscation brought 
them to submission 

We then put an arbitrary value upon the drug, and forced the 
grower to come to us, and even take credit to ourselves for consulting 
his interests Even admitting that such price was a remunerating 
one, founded upon an average of past years, still it is not the less 
arbitrary No allowance is made for plentiful or bad seasons, when 
the drug, owing to a scarcity, will bear a double price. Out legisla- 
tion IS for all seasons and their change ” But this viitual infiac- 
tion of the faith of treaties is not confined to the grower or retailer , 
it affects others in a variety of ways , it injures our reputation and 
the welfare of those upon whom, for benevolent purposes, we have 
forced our protection The transit duties levied on opium formed 
an item in the revenues of the pnnces of Eajpootana , but confisca- 
tion guards the passes of the Aravulli and Guzzeiat, and unless the 
smuggler wrap up his cargo m ample folds of deceit, the Eajpoot 
may go without his ‘ uml-pdni,’ the infusion of this poison, dearer 
to him than life It is in vain to urge that sufficient is allowed for 
home consumption Who is to be the judge of this ? or who is so 
blind -as not to see that any latitude of this kind would defeat the 
monopoly, which, impohtic in its oiigin, gave rise in its pi ogress to 
fraud, gambling, and neglectof moreimpoitant agricultural economy ? 
But this pohcy must defeat itself the excess of quantity produced 
will diminish the value of the original (Patna) monopoly, if its now 
[Tol. II ] 19a 
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detenorated quality should fail to open the eyes of the quick-sighted 
Chinese, and exclude it from the market altogether * 

Favts — Theie were two annual fans in his country, Moondhwa 
and Bhalotra ; the first chiefly for cattle The mei chandize of various 
countries was exposed and purchased by the merchants of the adjoining 
states. It commenced with the month of Magh, and lasted during six 
weeks The other was also for cattle of all kinds, horses, oxen, camels, 
and the merchandize enumerated amongst the imports and expoits 
of Palli Persons from all parts of India frequented them , but all 
these signs of prosperity are vanishing 

Admmistiation of Justice — The administration of justice is now 
very lax in these communities , but at no time were the customary 
criminal laws of Rajpootana sanguinary, except in respect to politi- 
cal crimes, which were very summarily dealt with when practicable. 
In these feudal associations, however, such crimes are esteemed 
mdividual offences, and the whole power of the government is con- 
centrated to punish them , but when they are committed against 
the community, justice is tempered with mercy, if not benumbed 
by apathy In cases even of murder, it is satisfied with fine, corporal 
punishment, impiisonment, confiscation, or banishment. Inferior 
crimes, such as larcenies, were punished by fine and imprisonment, 
and, when piacticable, restitution, or, in case of inability to pay, 
corporal punishment and confinement But under the pi esent lax 
system, when this impoverished government has to feed criminals, 
it may be supposed that their prisons aie not overstocked. Since 
Raja Beejy Sing’s death, the judgment-seat has been vacant His 
memory is held in high esteem for the administration of justice, 
though he cairied clemency to excess He never confirmed a sen- 
tence of death, and there is a saying of the ciiminals, yet extant, 
more demonstrative of his humamty than of good policy When at 

large we cannot even get vahri (ponidge), but in prison we eat 
ladoo a sweetmeat) ” Here, as at Jeipoor, confined criminals are 
maintained by individual chanty , and it is a well known fact, that 
at the latter place, but for the humamty of the mercantile classes, 
especially those of the Jain persuasion, they might stai ve Perhaps 
it is t^ knowledge of this circumstance, which holds back the hand 
of the Governme nt, or its agents, who may apply to then own uses 
the pnson-fare When once confined, the cnminals are little thought 
of, and neglect answers all the ends of cruelty They have, however, 
asouice of consolation unknown to those who have passed “the 
brid^ of sighs, oi become inmates of the * oubliettes^ of moie 
civilized regions That fortitude and resignation which religion 
alone can bestow on the one, is obtained through superstition by the 
other, and the prayers of the prison are poured forth for one of 
those visitations of Piovidence, which, in humbling the pioud, 


* The antbor learns that important modifications of this system have been 
made by the legislative authorities at home of their extent he is ignorant, 
except that remnneration to chiefs for the loss of transit duties has not been 
omitted This is ns it should be ! 
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prompts acts of meicy to others m order to ensui’e it to themselves. 
The celestial phenomena of eclipses, whether of the sun or moon, 
although predicted by the Pundits, who for ages have possessed the 
most approved theory for calculation, are yet looked upon with 
lehgious awe by the mass, and as foieboding change to princes ” 
Accordingly, when darkness dims the beams of Surya or Ohandra, 
the face of the prisoner of Maroo is lighted up with smiles , his 
dehveiance is at hand, and he may 3oin the crowd to hoot and yell, 
and frighten the monster Rahoo* from his hold of the '^silver-moon 
The birth of a son to the prince, and a new reign, are events like- 
wise joyful to him 

The trial by sogun, literally ' oath of purgation,^ or ordeal, still 
exists, and is occasionally had recourse to in Maroo, as in other parts 
of Rajpootana , and, if fallen into desuetude, it is not that these 
judgments of God (as they were styled in the days of European bar- 
barism) are less relied on, but that society is so unhinged that even 
these appeals to chance find no subjects for practice, excepting by 
Zalim Sing ; and he to the last carried on his antipathy to the 
dhahims (witches) of Harouti, who were always submitted to the 
process by ‘ water ’ Trial by ordeal is of very ancient date in India 
it was by ' fire^ that Rama proved the purity of Seeta, after her 
abduction by Ravana, and in the same manner as practised by one 
of our Saxon kings, by making her walk ovei a led-hot ploughshare 
Besides the two most common tests, by fiie and water, there is a 
third, that of washing the hands in boiling oil It should be stated, 
that, in all oases, not only the selection but the appeal to any of 
these 01 deals is the voluntary act of the litigants, and chiefly after 
the Punchaets, or courts of arbitration, have failed Where justice 
IS denied, or bribery shuts thedooi, the sufieier will dare his adver- 
sary to the sogun, or submission to the judgment of God , and the 
solemnity of the appeal caiiies such weight, that it brings redress 
of itself, though cases do occui where the challenge is accepted, 
and the authoi has conversed with individuals who have witnessed 
the operation of each of the ordeals 

Punchdets. — The Punchftets arbitrate in civil cases From 
these couits of equity, there is an appeal to the Raja, but 
as unanimity is required in the judges, and a fee or fine must 
be paid by the appellant, ere his case can come before the prince, 
litigation IS checked The constitution of this court is simple. The 
plaintiff lays his case befoie the Hakim of the district, or the Pat^ 
of the village where he resides The plaintiff and defendant have 
the right of naming the villages (two, each,) from whence the mem- 
bers of the Punch^et are to be drawn Information is accordingly 
sent to the Patdls of the villages specified, who, with their respective 
Patwarris (Registers), meet at the At^hae or ' village-coui t ’ Wit- 

*The Bajpoobs and Hindus m general hold nrecisely the same idea, ol the 
cause of eclipses, as the Gete of Scandinavia 

t Gliandt a-ma The moon is represented by silver, which is called after her 
(or him) ohaiidt 
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nesses are summoned and examined on oath, the most common of 
which IS the gadi-ca dn, * allegiance to the throne/ resembling the 
ancient ad 3 uiation of the Scythians as recorded by Herodotus This 
oath IS, however, more lestricted to Rajpoots , the other classes have 
various forms based upon their religious n otions When the pi oceed- 
ings are finished, and judgment is given, the Hakim puts his seal 
theieto, and carries it into effect, or pieparesit for appeal. It is 
affirmed that, m the good times of Rajpootana, these simple tribunals 
answered every pui pose. 

Fiscal Revenues — The fiscal le venues of Marwar are derived from 
vaiious souices , the principal are, 

1st — The KhaUsa or ‘ crown-lands;' 

2d — The salt lakes ; 

3d — " Transit and impost duties , 

4th — ‘‘ Miscellaneous taxes, termed Hastl " 

The entire amount of personal revenue of the princes of Marwar 
does not at present exceed ten lacs of rupees (£100,000 steiling), 
though in the leign of Beejy Sing, half a centuiy ago, they yielded 
full sixteen lacs, one-half of which aiose from the salt lakes alonfe 
The aggregate levenue of the feudal lands ib estimated as high as 
fifty lacs, or £500,000 It may be doubted whether at piesent they 
yield half this sum The feudal contingents are estimated at five 
thousand horse, besides foot, the qualification being one cavalier and 
two foot-soldiers for every thousand lupees of income This low 
estimate is to keep up the nominal value of, estates, notwithstanding 
their gieat deterioration , foi a ‘ knight's fee' of Marwai was formerly 
estimated at five bundled rupees 

The sum of ten lacs, mentioned as the gross income of the prince, 
IS what IS actually realized by the treasury, for there are many public 
servants provided for out of the oi own-lands, whose estates are not 
included 

The revenues aie collected fiom the ryots in kind A. corn-rent, 
the only one recognized in ancient India, and teimed Btiitae, or 
* division, IS apportioned equally between the prince and the hus- 
bandman a deviation from the more lenient piactice of former 
times, which gave one-fouith, oi one-sixth to the soveieign Besides 
this, ^e cumvator has to pay the expense of guaiding the crops, and 
also those who attend the pi ocess of division An assessment of two 
lupees IS m^e on every ten maunds^* 'wliicli nioie than coveis the 
salanes paid to the SMnahs (watchmen), and Kunwai'iis^'f 
leaves a surplus divided by the Patdl and village legister (Patwam). 
A cart-load of Iwbi (the stalks of joodo and hajra) is exacted from 
every cultivator as foddei foi the pnnce's cattle, but this is com- 
■muted for a lupee, except in seasons of scarcity, when it is stored up 
The other officeis, as the Patwams and Patdls, are paid out of the 


The mauiid is about seventy-five lbs weight 
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respective shai’es of the farmer and the ci’own, viz., one-fourth of a 
seer each, fiom eveiy maund of produce, or an eightieth part of the 
gross amount The cultivators of the Pattawuts or feudal chiefs, are 
much better off than those of the Khalisa horn them only two- 
fifths are exacted; and in lieu of all other taxes and charges, a land- 
tax of twelve rupees is levied on every hundred beegas of land culti- 
vated The cultivators repay this mild assessment by attachment 
to the chiefs 

Angah is a poll-tax (from anga. ' the body^) of one i upee, levied 
on adults of either sex throughout Marwar. 

Oasmali is a graduated tax on cattle, or, as the term impoits, the 
right of pasture A sheep oi goat is estimated at one anna (one-six- 
teenth of a rupee) ; a buffalo eight annas, or half a i upee , and each 
camel, three rupees 

Kewdii IS a tax on doors (A;^u;ai), and is consideied peculiarly 
oppressive It was first imposed by Beejy Sing, when, towards the 
latter end of his reign, his chiefs rebelled, and retii ed in a body to 
Palli to concert schemes for deposing him Thither he fruitlessly 
followed in order to pacify them, and on his retui n found the gates 
{Mwai) of his capital shut in his face, and Bheem Sing placed upon 
the gadi To supply the pecuniary exigencies consequent upon this 
embairassing situation, he appealed to his subjects, and proposed a 
‘ benevolence,^ in aid of his necessities, of three rupees for each house, 
giving it a denomination fiom the cause whence it originated. 
Whether employed as a punishment of those who aided his anta- * 
gonist, or as a convenient expedient of finance, he converted this 
temporaiy contribution into a peimanent tax, which continued until 
the necessities of the confederacy against the present pi ince, Baja 
Mann, and the usurpation of the fiscal lands by the Pat'hans, made 
him raise it to ten rupees on each house It is, however, not equally 
levied , the number of houses in each township being calculated, it 
IS laid on according to the means of the occupants, and the poor man 
may pay two rupees, while the wealthy pays twenty The feudal 
lands are not exempted, except in cases of special favoui 

In estimating the amount of the sayer, or imposts of Marwar, it 
must be borne in mind that the schedule appended represents what 
they have been, and perhaps might again be, lathei than what they 
now are These duties are subject to fluctuation in all countries, but 
how much more in those exposed to so many visitations from pieda- 
tory foes, civil strife, and famine ' There is no reason to doubt that, 
in the good old times^' of Maroo, the amount, as taken fiom old 
records, may have been lealized 

Jodpoor . Bs 76,000 

Nagore 76,000 

Deedwanoh . 10,000 


fwrex’ts 
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Brought forward 

161,000 

Purbutsii . 

'44,000 

Mairta 

11,000 

Koleah, , 

5,000 

Jhaloie 

-25,000 

Palh 

75,000 

Jessole and Bhalotra fairs 

41,000 

Beenmahl 

21,000 
i ' 

Sanchore 

6,000 

Pilodi 

41,000 

Total 

4,30,000 


The Dlianms, oi collectors of the customs^ have monthly salaries 
at the large towns, while the Humeious petty agents are paid by a 
jpe? centage on the sums collected The sayet , or imposts, include 
all those on gram, whethei of foreign importation, or the home-grown, 
in transit from one district to another 

The revenue arising from the pioduce of the salt lakes has deteno- 
lated with the land and commercial revenues, and, though affected by 
political causes, is yet the most certain branch of income The 
iollowing schedule exhibits what has been derived from this luciative 
source of wealth 


Pachbhadra Es 

2,00,000 

Filodi . . 

1,00,000 

Deedwanoh . ... 

1,15,000 

Sambhui 

2,00,000 

ISTo w ah .. .. . . ...... ..... . 

1,00,000 

Total 

7,15,000 


This pioductive branch of industry still employs thousands of 
hands, and hundreds of thousands of oxen, and is almost entirely 
in the hands of that singular race of beings called Bunjcn i as, some 
of whose tandas, or caravans, amount to 40,000 head of oxen The 
salt is expoited to every legion of Hindustan, fiom the Indus to the 
Ganges, and is universally known and sold under the title of Sambhw 
Loon, 01 ^ salt of Sambhur,^ notwithstanding the quality of the 
different lakes vanes, that of Pachbhadra, beyond the Loom, being 
most esteemed It is produced by natural evaporation, expedited 
by dividing the surface into pans by means of mats of the Sii Jcimda 
grass,'which lessons the supeificial agitation It is then gathered 

* The nverapie Belling price at Jodpoor is two rupees themaund, four at 
Sambhur and Deedwanon, and five at Pachbhadra, Pilodi, and Nowah Why 
the price at the capital is fifty per cent lower than elsewhere, I know not, even 
jf this statement is correct 
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and heaped up into immense masses, on whose summit they burn a 
vawety o£ alkaline plants, such as the saji, by which it becomes 
impervious to the weather 

We may recapitulate what the old aichives state of the aggiegate 
fiscal levenues m past times, amounting to neaily thiity lacs of 
rupees It would be hazardous to say to what extent the amount 
was ovei-iated 


1st — Khahsa, or fiscal land, from 1,484 towns 
and villages Es 

2d — Sayer or imposts 
3d — Salt lakes 

4th. — Hasil, or miscellaneous taxes , fluctuating 
aud uncertain, not less than 


16,00,000 

4.30.000 

7.15.000 

3,00,000 


Total 29,46,000 

Feudal and ministerial estates.. 60,00,000 


Gband Total . 79,46,000 


Thus the united fiscal and feudal revenues of Marwar are said to 
have amounted almost to eighty lacs of rupees (£800,000), If they 
ever did reach this sum, which may be doubted, we do not err in 
affiiming that they would now be over-iated at half that amount. 
Large foi’tunes aie said to centie in the families of the ex-ministers, 
especially the Singwi family, reported to be immensely rich Their 
wealth IS deposited in foreign capitals But much bullion is lost to 
the currency of these countries by the habits of secreting money. 
Aveiy laige treasure was discovered in Nagoie by Beejy Sing, when 
demolishing some old’ buildings 

Mihtaiy Forces — It only remains to state the military resources 
of the Bahtores, which fluctuate with then revenues The Bajas 
maintain a foreign mercenary foice upon then fiscal levenues to 
overawe their own turbulent vassalage These are chiefly Bohilla 
and Afghan infantry, aimed with muskets and matchlocks , and 
having cannon and sufficient discipline to act in a body, they are 
formidable to the Bajpoot cavaliers Some years ago, Baja Maun 
had a corps of three thousand five hundred foot, and fifteen hundred 
horse, with twenty -five guns, commanded by Hundall Khan, a native 
of Panniput He has been attached to the family evei since the 
reign of Beejy Sing, and is (or was) familiarly addressed Tcaka, or 
* uncle,^ by the piince Theie was also a brigade of those monastic 
militants, the BisUenswam/is, under then leader, Kaimdas, consisting 
of seven hundred foot, three hundred horse, and an establishment of 
rockets (h^aw), a veiy ancient instrument of Indian wai fare, and 
mentioned long befoie gunpowder was used in Euiope Atone 
period, the Baja maintained a foieign foice amounting to, or at least 
mustered as, eleven thousand men, of which number two thousand 
five hundred were cavalry, with fifty-five guns, and a locket estab- 
[Tol 11] 20 
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lisbineiit Besides a monthly pay, lands to a considevahle amount 
were granted to the commanders of the different legions By thtse 
overgrown establishments, to maintain a superiority ovei the feudal 
lords which has been undermined by the causes related, the demoral- 
ization and ruin of this country have been-<“ accelerated The exist- 
ence of such a species of force, opposed in moral and religious 
sentiment to the retainers of the state, has only tended to widen the 
breach between them and their head, and to destroy every feeling 
of confidence 


In Mdwar, there are sixteen great chiefs , in Amber twelve ; in 
Marwar eight The following table exhibits their names, clans, 
residences, and rated revenue The contingent required by their 
princes may be estimated by the qualification of a cavalier, viz,, one 
for every five hundred rupees of rent 


Names of Chiefs 

Clans 

Places of 
Abode 

Revenue 


HKST ( 

CLASS 


1 Kesari Sin^v 

2 jBuktawar Sfng 

Champawat 

Koompawuti 

Ahwa . . 

Asope 

100,000 

50,000 

3 Salim Sing/ . 

/ 

Champawat 

Pokurn . .. 

100,000 

4 Soortan Sing 

Oodawub 

Neema] 

50,000 

6 .. 

Mairtea . . 

Beab 

25,000 

6 Ajib Sing 

7 •• •• 

Mairtea . 

Kurramsote 

Ganorah 
Kewnsir, or J 
Keemsir ) 

50.000 

40.000 

8 

Bhatti 

Khejnrla 

25,000 


Bemarks 


Premier noble of 
Marwar Of this 
Bum, half 18 the on* 
ginal giant the 
rest IS by uBurpa* 
tion of the inferior 
bimches of his clan 
The Pokurn chief 
18 by far the most 
powerful in Mar- 
war 

The fief of Nee- 
maj IS now under 
sequestration, since 
the last incumbent 
was put to death 
by the Baja 
The Mairtea is 
deemed the biavest 
of all the Bah tore 
clans 

This feoS formed 
one of the sixteen 
great feoffs of Md- 
war The town, 
which IS large, has 
been dismantled, 
and several villages 
sequestrated 
The only foreign 
obief 111 the first 
grade of tho nobles 
of Marwar 
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Hames of Chiefs 

Gians 

Places of 
Abode 

Bevenue 

Beznarks 


SECOND 

CLASS 



1 Seouat Sing 

Oodawut 

Koochaman . 

1 

A chief of consi- 

2 Soorfcan Sing 

Joda 

Elhaii-(a>dewa 


derable power 

3 Pirthi Smg 

Oodawut 

Ohiindawul 

Kh iS i 


4 Tea Smg . . . 

Do 

Khada 

■t' *" 


5 Anar Sing , . 

Bhafcfci 

Ahore 


In exile 

6 Jait Sing . 

Koompawnt 

Baggori 

lit 


7. Pndnm Sing 

Do 

Gnisingpoorfl 

B|>: 1(1 

- 

8 . 

Maircea 

Mentri 

hK I 9 


9 Kurrun Sing 

Oodawut 

Marote 

■ i 


10 Zalim Sing 

Koompawut 

Boat 

B MM 


11. Sowa^ Sing 

Joda 

Ohaupur 



12 


Boodsoo 

V 9 1 1 1 


18 Seodan Sing 

Ghampawub 

Kaotah (great) 

B iifi 1 i 


14. Zalim Sing 

Do 

Hursolah 

10,000 


15 Sawul Sing 

Do 

Degode 



16 Hookun Sing 

Do 

Eaotab (little) 

11,000 



These are the principal chieftains of Marwar, holding lands on the 
tenuie of service There are many who owe allegiance and service 
on emergencies, the allodial vassals of Marwar, not enumerated in 
this hst, such as Barman, Kottorah, Jessole, Phulsoond, Birgong, 
Bankuiia, Kalindri, Baroonda, who could muster a strong numerical 
force if then good-will were conciliated, and the prince could enforce 
his requisition The specified census of the estates may not be 
exactly correct. The foiegoing is from an old lecord, which is in all 
piobability the best they have , for so rapid are the changes in these 
countries, amidst the anarchy and rebelbon we have been describing, 
that the cml officers would deem it time thrown away, to form, as 
in past times, an exact paUa*buhye, or ' registei** of feoffs The 
ancient qualification was one horseman and two foot soldiers, "when 
" required,^^ for each five hundred rupees in the rental ; but as the 
estates have been cui tailed in extent and diminished in value, in 
order to keep up their nominal amount, one thousand is now the 
qualification. 







ANNALS OF BIKANER. 


CHAPTER I. 

Origin of the state of Bikanei — Beeha, the founder — Gonchtion of the aborigi- 
nal Jits 01 Getes — The numbei cmd extensive diffusion of this Scythia race, 
shll a majoi ity of the peasanti y in Western Rajpootana, and pei haps in 
Northern India — Then pursuits pastoral, then govei nment patn lai chal, their 
1 eligion of a mixed hind — List of the Jit cantons of Bikan^i at the vri v/piion 
of Beeka — Causes of the success of Beeha — Voluntaiy suirendei of the supre- 
macy of the Jit elders to Beeha — Conditions — Characteristic of the Getic 
people tJnoughout India — Pi oofs — Invasion of the JoJi/yas by Beeha and his 
Jit subjects — Account of the Johyas -^Conguei ed by Beeha — He wrests 
Bhagoi e fi om the Bhattis, and founds Bihanei , the capital, A D 1489 — His 
uncle Kandul makes conquests to the north — Death of Beeha — His son Nooii- 
hurn succeeds — Mahes conquests from the Bhattis — His eon Jaet succeeds — 
Enlai ges the powei of Bihanei — iZal Sing succeeds — The Jits of BtkaiiBi lose 
their liberties — The state uses to impoitance — B>a^ Svng's connexion with 
Ahb&i — His hollows and power — The Johyas levolt and me extei imnated — 
Traditions of Alexandei the Great amongstthe rninsof the Johyas — Examined 
— The Poomah Jits vanquished by Ram Sing, the Baja’s biothei, — Then sub- 
jection impel feet — Rae Sing'sdaughtei weds prince Selim,afteiwaidsJehangil . 
— UaS Sing succeeded by his son Kwi run — The three eldest sons of Kui i uiifall 
in the impel ml sei vice — Anop Sing, the youngest, succeeds — Quells a i ebeUion 
111 Cabul — His death unceitain — Swoop Sing succeeds — He is hilled — 
Sujauii Sing, Zaoiaiiaun Sing, Guj Sing, and Baj Sing succeed —The lattei 
poisoned by his h other by anothet inothei, who usmps the tin one, though 
opposed by the chiefs — He mw dei s the iightful hen , his nephew — Ciiil war 
— Mustei -1 oil of the chiefs — The uswpei attache Jodpoor — Piesent state of 
Bihaner — Account of Beedavati 

Bikaner holds a secondaiy lank amongst the principalities of Raj- 
pootana It IS an offset of Marwar, its piinces heing scions of the 
house of Joda, who established themselves by conquest on the 
noithom fiontiei of the parent state , and its position, in the heait of 
the desert, has contiibuted to the maintenance of their independence. 

It was in S 1515 (A D 1459), the year in which Joda transferred 
the seat of government from Mundore to Jodpoor, that his son Beeka, 
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undei the guidance of his uncle Kandul, led three hundred of the 
sons of Sd6ji to enlarge the boundaries of Eahtoi e dominion amidst 
the sands of Maroo- Beeka was stimulated to the attempt by the 
success of his bi other Beeda, who had lecently subjugated the terri- 
tory inhabited by the Mohils for ages 

Such expeditions as that of Beeka^ undertaken expiessly for con- 
quest, weie almost uniformly successful. The invaders set out with 
a detei mination to slay oi be slam, and these foiays had the addi- 
tional stimulus of |being on * fated days/ when the warlike creed of 
the Eajpoots made the absti action of teriitoiy from foe or friend a 
matter of rehgiohs duty 

Beeka, with his band of three hundred, fell upon the Sanklas of 
Jangloo, whom they massacred This exploit brought them in con- 
tact with the Bhattis of Poogul, the chief of which gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage ito Beeka, who fixed his head-qnaiteis at Korum- 
desii)—;7ih3r&-4 he “'erected a castle, and giadually augmented his con- 
quests from ifchs rieighbouihood 

Beeka now JjCpproximated to the settlements of the Jits or Getes, 
who had for imges been established in these and abodes , and as the 
lands they helld form a considerable portion of the state of Bikaner, 
it may not beluninteiesting to give a sketch of the condition of this 
smgular people pnor to the son of Joda establishing the feudal sys- 
tem of RajwaJria amongst their pastoial commonwealths 

this crf.ebi'ated and widely-spiead race, we have already given 
a succinct jwcount * It appears to have been the most numerous 
' as well as t^ imost conspicuous of the tnbes of ancient Asia, from 
the days of Torlpyris and -Cyrus to those of the present Jit pnnce of 
Lahore, whose 1 successor, if he be endued with similar energy, may, 
on' the reflux cif population, find himself seated m their original 
haunts of centwal Asia, to which they have already consideiably 
advanced f j 1 century, we find a Yuti or Jit kingdom 

established iv me Punjab , J but how much earlier this people colon- 
ized those re Vs we are ignorant At every step made by Maho- 
medan powe Vndia, it encounteied the Jits On then memoiable 

defence of rn^^assage of the Indus against Mahmood, and on the 
war of extiipation waged against them by Timoor, both in their 
pnmeval seats in Maver-ool-nehr, as well as east of the Sutlej, we 
have alieady enlaiged, while Baber, in his Oommentaiies, informs 
us that, in all his iiruptions into India, he was assailed by multi- 
tudes of Jits§ duiing his piogress through the Punjab, the peasantry 


1, p 96, Hist of the Eaipoot tiibes — iicZe, Jits, or Getes 
i-Biunjeet has long been in possession of Peshoie, and entei tamed views on 
Cabal, the disorganized condition of which kingdom affords him a favourable 
opportunity of realizing them 
j See Inscripliion, Vol I, p 700 

§ “ On Friday the 14th (Dec 29, A D 1525) of the first Kebi, we arrived at 
Sailkote Every time that I have entered Hindostan, the Jits and Gujei s have 
regularly pom ed down in prodigious numbeis fiom their hills and wilds, m 
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o£ ■whicli legion, now proselytes to Islam, are chiefly of this tribe ^as 
well as the military retaineis, who, as sectarian followers of Nanuk, 
merge the name ot Jit, or Jat, into that of S^1ch or ‘ disciple/* 

In shoit, whether as Yuti, Getes, Jits, Juts, or Jats, this race fai 
sui passed in niimhers, three centuries ago, any othei tribe or race m 
India, and it is a fact that they now constitute a vast majority of 
the peasantry of western Kajwan’a, and perhaps of northern 
India. 

At what pel lod these Jits established themselves in the Indian 
desert, we are, as has been already observed, entirely ignorant j but 
even at the time of the Rahtore invasion of these cqjmmunities, their 
habits confirmed the tradition of their Scythic oi^igin They led 
chiefly a pastoial life, were guided, but not governed by the elders, 
and with the exception of adoration to the 'universal mother’ 
(Bhavani), incarnate in the peison of a youthful ^itnl, ^hey were 
utter aliens to the Hindu theociacy In fact, the doctrines of the 
gieat Islamite saint, Shekh Fureed, appear to have \oyerturned the 
pagan rites bi ought fiom the Jaxartes, and withoV> any settled 
ideas on religion, the Jits of the desert jumbled alV their tenets 
together They considered themselves, in shoit, as a Jdistinct class, 
and, as a Pooniah Jit mformed me, "their louttun w»8 far beyond 
" the Five Rivers ” Even in the name of one of the sijk communities 
(the AsiagHi), on whose submission Beeka founded bis »ew state, we 
have neaily the Asi, the chief ot the four tubes from tr^ Oxus and 
Jaxaites, who overturned the Gieek kingdom of BactriA 

The period of Eahtoie domination over those patrmaichal commu- 
nities was intennediate between Timooi’s and Bal»er’s invasion of 
India. The former, who was thefoundei of the Clliagitai dynasty, 
boasts of the myriads of Jit souls he " consigned to p5rdition” on the 
desert plains ot India, as well as in Transoxiana, (ft we may con- 
clude that successive migrations of this people ftajim the great 
" storehouse of nations” went to the lands east of them oj ins, and that 
the communities who elected Beeka as their BOYewuelU, had been 
established thei ein for ages The extent of their posfcfi^jions justifies 
this conclusion , for neaily the whole of the territ^ formng the' 
boundaiies of Bikaner was possessed by the six Jit cantons, viz 

1. Pooniah, 4 Asiag’h, 

2. Godarra, 5 B5niwal, 

3. Sarun, 6 Johya, or Joweya, 


ordei to cawy off oxen and buffaloes ” The learned commentator draws a 
distinction between the Jit inhabitants of the Punjab and of India, which is 
not maintainable 

^ “It IS worthy of remaik,” says Colonel Pitman (who accompanied Mr, 
^ipliiiistone to Cabul), “ that in the two first Doibebs (return of the embassy), 
we saw very few Sikhs, the Jat cultivators of the soil being in general 
Moosnlmauns, and in complete subjugation to the Sikbs ” 
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though this last is by some termed a ramification of the Yadu-Bhatti r 
an ♦affiliation by no means invalidating their claims to be consideied 
of Jit or Yuti oiigin * 

Bach canton bore the name of the community, and was subdivided 
into distiicts iBesides the six Jit cantons, there were three more 
simultaneously wrested fi om Rajpoot proprietois, Bliagoie, the 
Kharri-putta, and Mohilla The six Jit cantons constituted the 
central and northern, while those of the Rajpoots formed the western, 
and southern frontiers 


Disposihon of the Cantons at that pertod. 


Cantons No of Villages 


Districts 


1 — Pooniah 

300 

2 — Bdniwal . . 

150 

3. — Johya 

600 

4. — Asiag^h 

ISO 

6. — Sarun 

300 

6 — Godarra 

700 


Total in the six 
Jit cantons 2,200 
7 — Bhagore . 300 

8. — Mohilla, 140 


9. — Kharii-putta, 
or salt district 30 


Bhaderan, Ajitpooi, Seedmookh, Rajgur*h, 
Dadrewoh, Sankoo, &c 

Bookurko, Sondurie, Munohurpoor, Kooie, 
Bae, &c 

Jaetpooi, Koombanoh, Mahajin Peepasir, 
Oodipoor, &c 

Raotsir, Birmsir, Dandoosir, Gundaell 
Kaijur, Phoag, Boochawas, Sowad, Badiuoo, 

Sirsilah, &c 

Poondrasir, Gosensir (great), Shekhsir, 
Gursisir, Garibdesir, Rungaysir, Kaloo, 
&o 


Bikaner, Nal, Kailah, Rajasir, Suttasir, 
Ohutturgurffi, Rindisir, BeetnoVh, 
Bhavanipoor, Jeimulsir, &c 
Chaupur (capital of Mohilla), Saondah, 
Heiasir, Gopalpoor, Charwas, Beedasir, 
Ladnoo, Mulsisir, Khurbooza-ra-kote. 


Grand Total 2,670 


With such rapidity were states formed in those times, that in a 
few years after Beeka left his paternal loof at Mundore, he was lord 
over 2,670 villages, and by a title far stronger and more legitimate 
than that of conquest — the spontaneous election of the cantons 
But although thiee centuries have scaicely past since their amalga- 
mation into a sovereignty, one-half of the villages cease to exist ; 

The Jits of the Agra province considei themselves illegitimate descendants 
of the Yadus of Biana, and have a tradition that their wiittun is Oa-ndahnr 


IgQ ANNALS OF BIKANBB. [CHAP. 1. 

Bor axe thexe now 1,300 foimi'ng the iaj of Boorut Bing, the present 
occupant and lineal descendant of Beeka 

The Jits and Johyas of these regions, who extended over all the 
BOX them desert even to the Gaiah, led apastoiallife, their wealth 
consisting in their cattle, which they i eared in gx eat numbers, dispos- 
ing of the superfluity, and of ihQ ghee (butter claiified) and wool, 
through the medium of Saxsote {SaiasvaU) Brahmins (who, in these 
regions, devote themselves to traffic), lecexvmg in leturn gxain and 
other conveniences ox necessaiies of life 

A vax’iety of causes conspired to facilitate the foimation of the 
state of Bikandi, and the xeduction of the ancient Scythio simplicity 
of the Jit communities to Rajpoot feudal sway , and although the 
success of his brother Beeda ovei the Mohils in some degree paved 
the way, his bloodless conquest could never have happened but for 
the piesence of a vice which has dissolved all the republics of the 
world The jealousy of the Johyas and Godarias, the two most 
powerful of the six Jit cantons, was the immediate motive to the 
piopitiation of the ' son of Joda,^ besides which, the communities 
found the band of Beeda, which had extirpated the ancient Mohih 
when living with them in amity, most troublesome neighbours 
Burthen, they weie desirous to place between them and the Bhattis 
of Jessulmer amove powerful bariier, and last, not least, they 
dieaded the hot valour and * thirst for land* which characteiized 
Beeka*s retaineis, now contiguous to them at Jangloo Bor these 
weighty reasons, at a meeting of the * elders* of the Godarras, it was 
resolved to conciliate the Bahtore. 

Pandd was the patriarchal head of the Godarras, his residence 
was at Shekhsir.* The ' elder* of Roneah was next in lank and 
estimation to Pandd, m communities where equality was as absolute 
as the piopiietary right to the lands which each individually held : 
that of pasture being common 

The elders of Shekhsir and Roneah weie deputed to enter into 
terms with the Rajpoot pimce, and to invest him with supiemacy 
ovei then community, on the following conditions — 

Fust — To make common cause with them, against the Johyas 
and other cantons, with whom they weie then at variance; 

Second — ^To guard the western fiontiei against the irruption of 
the Bhattis , 

Third . — To hold the lights and privileges of the community 
inviolable. 

On the fulfilment of these conditions, they relinquished to Beeka 
and his descendants the supreme power over the Godari as ; assigning 
to him, m perpetuity, the power to levy dliooa, or a ‘ health -tax,* of 

Tills town js named after the Islamite saint, Shekh Pureed of Pnkpnttun, 
who has a dxit gah here. He was greatly esteemed by the Jits, befoic the "bona 
.issumed the shape of a Jitni, to whom, under the title of Cat am Mata, 
* a tcnj of the mothci ,' all bend the bead 
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one lupee on each lioiiseiu the canton, and a land-tax of two rupees 
ou each bundled beegas of cultivated land within then limits 

Appiehensive, however, that Beeka or his descendants might 
encioach upon then lights, they asked what secniity he could offei 
against such a contingency? The Uajpoot chief leplied that, iii 
order to dissipate then leais on this head, as well as to poipetuate 
the lenienibiance of the siipieinac}' thus voluntaiily coufeiied, he 
would solemnly bind himself and his successors to leceive the tila ot 
inauguration from the hands of the descendants of the eldeis of 
Shekhbii and Roueah, and that the gadi should be deemed vacant 
until such iite was admiuisteied 

In this simple tiansfer of the allegiance of this pastoial people, we 
maik that instinctive love ot libeity which accompanied the Getein 
all places and all conditions of society, whethei on the banks of the ‘ 
Okus and the Jaxaites, or in the sandy deseit ot India, and altliough 
his political independence is now annihilated, he is still ready even 
to shed his blood if Ins Bajpoot master daie to lufiinge his inalien- 
able right to his hapota, his paternal acies 

It is seldom that so incontestable a title to supremacy can be 
asseited as that which the weakness and ]ealousies of the Godarras 
conferied upon Beeka, and it is a pleasing incident to find almost 
thioughout India, m the observance of ceitain rites, the remembrance 
of the otiginal compact which transfeired the soveieign power from 
the lords of the soil to their Rajpoot conquerois Thus, in Mewai, 
the fact of the power confened upon the Ghelote founder by the 
J5/iiZ aborigines, is commemorated by a custom brought down to the 
present times (See Vol I, p 186.) At Ambei, the same is recorded 
in the important offices retained by the Meenas, the primitive 
inhabitants of that laud Both Kotah and Boondl letain in their 
names the remembiance of the ancient loids of Harouti , and Beeka^s 
descendants preserve, in a twofold manner, the lecollection of their 
bloodless conquest of the Jits To this day, the descendant of Pandii 
applies the unguent of royalty to the forehead of the successois of 
Beeka, on winch occasion, the pi nice places 'the fine of lelief,^ 
consisting of twenty-five pieces of gold, in the hand of the Jit 
Moieovei, the spot which he selected foi his capital, was the biith- 
iight of a Jit, who would only concede it for thib purpose on the con- 
dition that ins name should bo linked in perpetuity with its 
•sui lender Nana, or Nera, was the name of the piopiietoi, which 
Beeka added to hib own, thus composing that of the tutuie capital, 
Bikaudr. 

Besides thispeiiodical recognition of the tiansfei of power, on all 
lapses of the crown, theie are anpnal memoiials of the rights of the 
Godarras, acknowledged not only by the prince, but by all his Raj- 
poot vassal-kin, quartered on the lands of the Jit, and although 
' the sons of Beeka,^ now multiplied over the country, do not much 
respect the ancient compact, they at least recognize, in the mainte- 
nance of these foimulse, the origin of their power. 

[Voi II] 
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On the spring and autumnal* festivals of the Hoh and Dew^li, 
the hens ot the patiiaichs of Shekhsir and Roueah give the UIm to 
the prince and all his fendalitv The Jit of Roiieah heai s the silver 
cup and plattei which holds the ampoule of the deseit, while his 
compeei applies it to the piince^s foiehead The Raja in return 
deposits a mu'^etana of a gold mohiii, and five pieces of silver, 
the chieftains, according to then lank, loUowing his example The 
gold IS taken by the Shekhsii Jit, the silver by the eldei of Roneah 

To lesiime oui naiiative when the preliminaries were adjusted, 
by Beeka^s sweating to maintain the lights ot the community winch 
thus suiiendeied their libeities to his keeping, they united their 
aims, and invaded the Jolujas This populous community, which 
extended ovei the noi them legion of the deseit, even to the Sutlej, 
reckoned eleven hundied villages in their canton, yet now, after the 
lapse of little moie than thiee centuiies, the very name of Joh/a is 
extinct They appeal to be the Jenjooheh of Babei, who, in his 
iiruption into India, found them congregated with the ' Jiids/ about 
the cluster of hills in the first doabeh of the Punjab, called ‘ the 
mountains of Joude a position claimed by the Yadus or Jadoos inX. 
the very dawn of their history, and called Jaddoo ca dang, ‘ the 
Jaddoo hills* This suppoits the assertion that the Johya is of 
Yadn race, while it does not invalidate its claims to Ynti or Jit 
descent, as will be tuither shewn in the early portion of the annals of 
the Yadu-Bhattis f 

'I’he patiiarchal head of the Johy as resided at Bhuropal , his name 
was Sheie Sing He musteied the stiength of the canton, and 
foi a long time withstood the continued effoits of the Rajpoots 
and the Godairas, noi was it until ‘ treason had done its woist,’ 
by the muider of then elder, and the consequent possession of Bhu- 
ropal, that the Johyas succumbed to Rahtoie domination 

With this accession of power, Beeka cairied his anus westward, 
and conqueied Bhagore fiom the Bhattis It was in this district, 
oiiginally wiested bj the Bhattis from the Jits, that Beeka founded 
his capital, Blkanei, on the 15th Bysdk S. 1 54.5, (A D 1489), thiity 
years after his departure from the parental roof at Mnndoie 

WheuBeoka was thus fii miy established, his uncle Kaudnl, to 
whose spii it of enter pi 1556 ho was mainly indebted for success, depai ted 
TVitu his xniniGdintG kin to the uoitliwaid, with a view of settling in 
fiGsh conquests He successively subjugated the communities of 
Asiag h Bouiwal, and Saiun, whicii cantons are mostly occupied hy 
his descendants, st> led “ Kandulote Rahtoi es,” at this day, and 
although they foim an in tegi.d poition of the Bikaner state, they 

=S‘VideVol I, no 486, 512— foi .in''\^ounb o£ these festivals 

"t" I presented a work on this ince, eiititlcd * The Book of the Johyas,’ (sent 
me by the piime minister of Jessulmer) to the Eoyal Asiatic Society Having 
obtamea it just befoic leaving Eajoootana, I never had leisuie to c\ainino it, 

01 to Tnoiionnce on its value as an histoiical docninent, but any work havni"’ 
refeieiice to so siiigulai a community can scarcely fail to furnish matter of 
intciest 
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evince, in their independent beanng to its chief, that their estates 
Mere ** the gift of then om'u swoids, nob of his patents and they 
pay but a leluctant and nominal obedience to his authority When**^ 
necessit}’ or avaiice imposes n demand for tiibute, it is often met by 
a flat refusal, accompanied with snch a comment ns this " Who 
'^mnde this Kaja ? Was it not our common ancestor, Kandul? Who 
** IS he, who presumes to levy ti ibute fiom ns ?” Kaudul’s caieei of 
conquest was cut shoit by the emperoi’s lieutenant in Hissar, he 
was slam in attempting tins important fortiess 

Beoka died m S 1551 (AD 149b), leaving two sons by the 
daughter of the Bhatti chief of Poogul, viz , Noonkurn, who succeeded, 
and Gursi, who founded Guisisir and Uisisir. The stock of the lat- 
tei IS numerous, and is distinguished by the epithet Guisote Beeha, 
M'hose piincipal fiefs are those of Gnrsisir and Ganbdesii , each having 
twenty-four villages depending on them * 

Noonkuin made several conquests fiom the Bhatbis, on the wes- 
tern fi oiitier He had foui sous , his eldest desiring a separate estab- 
hshment in his lifetime, for the fief of Mahajin and one hundred 
and foity villages, lenounced his light of primogenituie in favour of 
his brothel Jaet, who succeeded in S 1569 His brothers had each 
appanages assigned to them He had thiee sons, 1st, Caban Sing, 
2dj Sdo]i, and 3d, Aislipal Jaetsi lediiced the distiict of Hamote 
from some independent Giasia chiefs, and settled it as the appanage 
of his second son, Seoji It was Jaetsi also who compelled 'the sons 
of Beeda,^ the first Eahtore colonists of this region, to acknowledge 
his supiemacy by an annual ti ibnte, besides certain taxes 

Caban Sing succeeded in S 1603 He had three sons, 1st, Ea# 
Singj 2d, Earn Sing, and 3d, Pirthi Sing. 

Eae Sing succeeded in S 1 630 (ADI 573) Until this leign, the 
Jits had, in a great degi ee, piesei ved their ancient privileges. Their 
maintenance was, howevei, found rather inconvenient, by the now 
supei abundant Eajpoot population, and they were consequently dis- 
possessed of all political authoiity. With the loss of independence 
then militaiy spiiit decayed, and they sunk into mere tilleis of the 
eaith In this leign also Bikandr rose to importance amongst the 
principalities of the empiie, and if the Jits parted with their liber- 
ties to the Eajpoot, the latter, in like manner, barteied his freedom 
to become a Satrap of Dehli. On his fathei’s death, Eae Singin per- 
son nndeitook the sacred duty of conveying his ashes to the Ganges 
The illustiions Akbdr was then empeior of India Ea6 Sing and the 
emperorhadmai i iedsisters,piincesses of Jessulmer This connexion 


*To tho fow ntio Mill peinse these annals of the deseib tubes, it will be 
interesting to obseric the development of families, and the maintenance, by 
such distinctive pnti oiij mics, of their oi igin In the annals of this i emote 
state, I shall not entpi at any length into the history of their wars, which are, 
with a change of names and scene, all pretty much alike , but confine myself, 
aftci a succinct and connected genealogical i elation, to the mnnneis of the 
people, the aspect, pi oductions, and government of theicouutry 
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obtained for bim, on his -mtrodaction to couit by Raja Maun of 
Amber, the dignity of a leader of four thousand horse, the title of 
Raja, and the government of Hissar Moreover, when Maldeo of 
Jodpoor incuired the displeasure of the king, and was dispossessed of 
the rich distnct oE Nagore, it was given to Rae Sing With these 
honouis, and increased power as one of the king’s lieutenants, he 
letuined to his dominions, and sent Kis brothei Ram Sing against 
Bhntnair, of which he made a conquest This town was the chief 
place of a distiict belonging to the Bhattis, originally Jits* of Tadu 
descent, but who assumed this name on becoming proselytes to the 
faith of Islam 

Rae Sing, at the same time, completely subjugated the Johyas, 
who, always troublesome, had recently attempted to regain their 
ancient independence The Rajpoots earned fire and sword into' 
this country, of which they made a desert Ever since it hae 
remained desolate the very name of Johya is lost, though ths 
vestiges of consideiable towns beai testimony to a remote antiquity 

Amidst these ruins of the Johyas, the name of Sekiinder Booim 
(Alexandei the Great) has fixed itself, and the deseit letains the 
tradition that the ruin called Btmg-mahl, the 'painted palace,’ near 
Dandoosii, was the capital of a piince of this legion punished by a 
visitation of the Macedonian conqueror Histoiy affords no evidence 
of Alexander’s passage of the Garah, though the scene of his seveiest 
conflict was iii that nook of the Punjab not i emote from the'lands of 
the Johyas But though the chroniclei of Alexander does not sane- 
tiou oui indulging in this speculation, the total darkness in which 
we appear doomed to lemain with regaid to Bactiia and the petty 
Grecian kingdoms on the Indus, established by him, does not forbid 
oui suimise,thatby someof these, pei haps the descend ants of Python, 
such a visitation might have happened f The same tiaditions asseit 
that these regions were not always either and or desolate, and the 
living chioniole alluded to in the note, repeated the stanza elsewhere 
given, which dated its deterioration from the drying up of the Saha 
rivei, which camefiom the Punjab, and flowing through the heart of 
this country, emptied itself into the Indus between Rory Bakher and 
Ootch. 

The affinity that this word {Saha) has both to the Gaggai, and 
8aiiil\,ra,X would lead to the conclusion of eithei being the stieam 


*■ In the Annals of Jessulmdr, the number of oflEsets fiom the Tadu Bhatti 
tribe which assumed the name of Jit, will be seen , an additional ground foi 
asserting that the Scjthic Yadii is m fact the Yuh 
fMy informant of this tiadition was an old inhabitant of Dandoosir, and 
although seventy 3 ears of age, had never left the little distiict of his nativity 
until he was brought to me, as one of the most intelligent livintr records of the 
past “ 

X The natives of these regions cannot nronounce the sibilant, so that, as I 
have ah eady stated, the s is converted into h I gave ns an example the name 
Jaliihnc ) , which becomes ' the hill of fools,' instead of ‘ the hill of Jnsil ’ Sanha, 
in like manner becomes Hanha 
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referred to. The foi'iner we know ns being engnlphed in the sands 
about the Hei’iana confines, while the Sankra is a stream which, 
though now diy, was used as a line oE demarcation even in the time 
of Nadir Shah It lau eastwaid, parallel with the Indus, and by 
making it Ins bonndaiy. Nadir added all the fei tile valley oE the 
Indus to his Peisiau kingdom (See Map ) ' The only date tins 
legendary stanza assigns for the catastrophe is the reign of the Soda 
pi nice, Hainn 

Ram Sing, having thus destroyed the power of future resistance in 
the Johyas, turned his arms against the Pooniah Jits, the last who , 
pi eserved their ancient liberty They wei e vanquished, and the Raj- 
poots were inducted into then most valuable possessions But the 
conqueror paid the penalty of his life for the glory of colonizing the 
lands of the Pooniahs. He was slain in then expiiing effort to shake 
off the yoke of the stranger; and though the Ramsingotes add to the 
numerical stiength, and enlaige the territoiy of the heirs of Beeka, 
they, like the Kaiidulotes, little increase the power oE the state, to 
which their obedience is nominal Seedmook'h and Sankoo are the 
two chieE places of the Ramsingotes 

Thus, with the subjugation of the Pooniahs, the political annihila- 
tion of the SIX Jit cantons of the desert was accomplished . they are 
now occupied in agriculture and their old pastoral pursuits, and are ' 
an industiious tax-paying race under then indolent Rajpoot masters. 

Raja Rad Sing led a gallant band of his Rahtoies m all the wars of 
Akbet He was d^istinguished m the assault of Ahmedabad, slaying in 
single combat the governor, Mn za Mohammed Hussein The empei oi , 
who knew the value of such valorous subjects, stiengthened the 
connexion which all eady subsisted between the crown and the Rah- 
toies, by obtaining for prince Selim (afterwaids Jehangfr) Rae Sing’s 
daughter to wife The unfortunate Purvez was the fruit of this 
mai riage 

Rae Sing was succeeded by his only sou, Kurrun, in S 1088 
(AD 1632) 

Kuriun held the ‘ munsub of two thousand,’ and the government 
of Doulatabad, in his fathei’s life-time Being a supporter of the just 
claims of Dara Sheko, a plot was laid by the geneial of his antagonist, 
with whoih he served, to destioy him, but which he was enabled to 
defeat by the timely intelligence of the Haia piince of Boondf. He 
died at Bikandi, leaving four sons 1, PudmaSiug, 2, Kesuii Sing ; 
3, Mohiin Sing, and 4, Au6p Sing 

This family furnishes another example of the piodigal sacrifice of 
Rajpoot blood in the imperial soivice. The two elder princes weie 
slain 111 the storm of Beejipoor, and the tiagical death of the third, 
Mohun Sing, in the imperial camp, forms an episode in Fenshta’s 
History of the Dekhan. 

*■ The young desei b chieftain, like all his tube, would find mattei for quaiiel 
in the wind blowing in his face Having xeceived what he deemed an insult 
from the biother-in-m-law of the Shamda, in a dispute regarding a fawn, he 
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An6p Sing succeeded in S 1730 (AD 1674) For the services of 
Ins family he had the castle and lands of Adoni confeuedupon him, 
with ‘ the munsub of five thousand,* and the governments of Beeji- 
pooi and Ainngabad Andp Sing led his clans with the head of his 
lace, the piince of Jodpooi, to quell a rebellion amongst the Afghans 
of Cahul, which having effected, he returned to the peninsula 
Feiishta and the native annals are at variance on his death , the 
foimei assei ting that he died m the Dekhan, while the latter say 
that he left that country, disgusted with the imperial commandei's 
inteifeience about his ground of encampment, and that he died at 
Bikanei He left two sons, Suioop Sing and Sujaun Sing 

Suioop, who succeeded in S 1765 (AD 1709), did not long enjoy 
his honours, being killed m attempting to lecovei Adorn, which the 
emperor had lesumed on his fathei*s leaving the army. 

Sujaun Sing, his successor, did nothing 

Zoorawur Sing became Baja in S 1793 (A.D 1737) The domestic 
incidents of this, as of the pieceding reigns, are without inteiest v 

Guj Sing succeeded in S 1802 (AD. 1746). Throughout along 
reign of foity-one years, this pimce cairied on border strife with the 
Bhattis and the !Khan of Bhawulpore Prom the fonner he took 
Eajasii, Kailah, Banair, Suttasir, Bunnipoora, Mootalai, and othei 
villages of infeiioi note, and fiom the Khan he recovered the 
impoitant fiontiei castle of Andpguih 

He laid waste, filling up the wells, a considerable tract of country 
west of the frontier post of Andpguih, to prevent the incursions of 
the Daodpoinas *' 

appealed to his sword, and a duel ensued even m the presence-chamber, in 
which young Mohun fell The fracas was reported to his brother Pudma, at no 
distance fi om the scene With the few retainei s nt hand, he i ashed to the spot, 
and found his brother bathed in his blood His antagonist, still hanging over 
his victim, when he saw the infuriated Kahtore enter, with sword and shield, 
prepared foi dreadful vengeance, retreated behind one of the columns of the 
Aum Hhas {JJivan) But Pudma’s sword reached him, and avenged hia 
brothel’s death , as the record says, “ he felled him to the eaith, cleaving at the 
“ same place the nillai in twain ” 'J'akiiig up the uead body of his brotbei*, and 
smiounded by his vassals, he lepaued to his quarteis, where he assembled 
all the Rajpoot niinces seiviug with their contingents, as Jeipoor, Jodpoor, 
Haioulf, and baiangued them on the insult to then lace in the murder of his 
hi othei They all agi eed to abandon the king’s army, and retire to their own 
homes A noble was sent to expostulate by Prince Moozzim , hut in vain 
He urged that the prince not only forgave, but approved the summary 
vengeance taken by the Rahtore thej refused to listen, and m a body had 
letiied moie than twenty miles, when the pi nice in person joined them, and 
concessions and expostulations overcoming them, they leturned to the camp 
It was subsequent to this that the two elder brotbei s were slam. It is i ecorded 
of the siirvivingbi othei, that he slew an enormous lion in single combat For 
this exploit, which thoroughly entitled him to the name he bore (Keeun), ‘ the 
Lion,’ he received an estate of twenty-five villages fiom the king He also 
obuined gieat icnown foi slaying a Habshi oi Abyssinian chie^ who coni- 
maudcd foi one of the sontheiu princes 

' ‘ The children of Hax id,’ the designation of the tiact and inhabitants sub- 
ject io the state of Bhawulpoie, from its founder, Daod Khan, a native of 
tScisiaii 
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Raja Guj had some celebiity fiom tlie number of bis offspring, 
having had sixhy-oue childien, though all but six weie the ‘ sous of 
love ’ The legitimates weie, Chuttui Sing, ivho died in infancy , Raj 
Sing, Tvho was poisoned bv the mother ot Sooiut Sing, the leigning 
pnnee, Sooitan Sing and Ajib Smg, both of whom fled the pateinal 
loof to escape tlie fate of then eldei Ijiother, and aie now at Jeipooi ; 
Sooiiit Sing, Raja of Bikanei , and Siam Sing, who enjoys a small 
appanage in Bikaner 

Raj Sing succeeded his fathei S 1843 (A B 1787), but he enjoyed 
the dignity only thiiteen days, being lem » i d by a dose of poison 
by the mothei* of Soorut Sing, the fifth son of Raja Guj The 
Cl own thus nefaiiously obtained, this woilhy son of such a parent 
deteimined to maintain his authoiity bv like means, and to leave no 
competitoi to contest his claims He has accoidingly removed by 
death oi exile all who stood between him and the ‘ gadi of Beeka * 

Raj Sing left two sons, Pei tap Sing and Jey Sing On the death 
of Raj Sing, the office of regent, a woid of ominous impoit in these 
regions, was assumed by Sooiut Sing, wlio, dui ing eighteen months, 
conducted himself with gieat ciicumspection, and by condescension 
and gifts impressed the chiefs in his favour At length he bioke his 
plans to the chiefs of Mahajiu and Bahaderan, whose acquiescence 
in his usuipation he secured by additions to then estates The 
faithful Bukhtawar Sing, whose family duiiug foui generations had 
filled the office of Deivan, discovered the scheme, though too late to 
counteract it, and the attempt was punished by impiisonment. 
Prepared for the last step, the regent collected foieign tioopsfiom 
Batinda and othei parts, sufficient to overcome all opposition The 
infant piince was kept secluded, and at length the regent issued the 
warrant in his own name £oi the nobles to assemble at the capital. 
Except the two traitors eiiiimeiated, they to a man refused, but 
instead of combining to oppose him, they indolently lemained at 
then castles Collecting all his tioops, the usuipei passed to Nohur, 
where he enticed the chief of Bookuiko to an inteiview, and lodged 
him in the foi tress of Nohiii Thence he passed to Ajitpoora, which 
he plundered, and advancing to Sankoo, he attacked it in foim 
Dooi’jun Sing defended himself with valom, and when reduced to 
extremity, committed suicide His heir was put in fetters, and a 
flue of twelve thousand rupees was levied from the vassals of Sankoo. 
The commeicial town ot Ohooiu was next attacked, it held out six 
months, when the confined chief of Bookuiko, as the puce of his 
own freedom, tieacheiously offeied to put the tyi ant in possession 
He effected this, and a fine of neaily two lacs of lupees (£20,000) 
was offered to spaie the town fiom plundei 

By this act of severity, and the means it furnished, Sooiut returned 
to Bikandr, detei mined to lemove the only bai between him and 
the crown, his piince and nephew In this he found some difficulty. 


* She was the sister of the Jhiilye chief, heir presumptive to the gadi o£ 
Jeipoor, on failuie of lineal issue 
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fiom tlie vutue and vigilauce o£ las sistei, ^Yl^o iieYer lost siglit. of 
the mfaut Fiusfiated ai all attempts to ciicumvent hei, and uot 
daimg to blazon theinuidei by open violence, he invited the needy 
Ra 3 a of Nirwai to make pioposalstoi* his sistei'’s hand In vain she 
niged her advanced peiiod of life, and in oidei to deter the suitoi, 
that she hadaheady been aflSanced to Kana Uisi of Mewai All Ins 
sciuples vanished at the dowei of thiee lacs, which the legent offered 
the impoveiished scion of the famous Raja Nala * Hei objections n eie 
oveiiuled and she was forced to submit, though she not only saw 
thiough hei biothei^s anxiety foi her lemoval, but boldly chaiged 
him with his nefarious intentions He was not content with dis- 
avowing them, but at hei desiie gave hei the most solemn assuiaiices 
of the cliild’s safety Hei depaituie was the signal of his death , foi 
not long after, he was found stiangled, audit is said by the legeut's 
own hands, having lu vain endeavomed to obtain the offices of the 
Mahajiu chieftain as the executionei of his soveieigu 

Thus, in one shoit year aftei the death of Raja Raj, the gad\ of 
Beeka was dishonouied by being possessed by an assassin of his 
prince In S 1857 (A D 1801), the elder brothers of the usurper, 
Sooitan Sing and Ajib Sing, who had found lefuge in Jeipoor, 
repaired to Bhutnair and assembled the vassals of the disaffected 
nobles and Bhattis in oidei to dethione the tyiant But the lecol- 
lectionof his seventies deteiied some, while bribes kept back otheis, 
and the usurper did not hesitate to advance to meet his foes The 
encounter, which took place atBeegoie, was obstinate and bloody, 
and thiee thousand Bhattis alone fell This signal victory confirmed 
Sooiut’s usurpation He elected a castle ou the field of battle, which 
he called Futtehgw h, * the abode of victoiy ’ 

Blushed with this brillmut success, Soorut Sing deteimined to 
make his authoiity respected both at home and abioad He invaded 
his turbulent countrymen, the Beedawuts, and levied fifty thousand 
lupees from their lands Ohooiij, which had piomised aid to the 
late confedeiacy, was once moie invested and mulcted, and various 
othei places weie attacked ere they could join But one solitary 
castle was successlully defended, that of Chffiam, near Bahadeian 
Here the usurper was foiled, and, after six months" fruitless siege, 
compelled to letuin to his capital 

Shortly after, he eagerly availed himself of an oppoitunity to 
punish the excesses of the Daodpotras, and to withdraw attention 
from himself, by kindling apopulai war against these powerful and 
turbulent neighbours The occasion was the Kerani chief of Teai oh 
demanding his aid against his liege lord, Bhawul Khan. As these 
boidei feuds are not extinguished even in these days of univeisal 
peace, it may not be uuintoi esting to see the feudal mustei-roll of 


* The stoij of ITalaand Dumyanfci (oi, Dumun, as ifc is familiarly called 
ill these legions) is well known in oiieutal liteiatiue Fiom Nal, the* famed 
castle of ifaiwai is named, of which this suitoi for the hand of the Bikanfir 
princess was deprn ed by Smdia 
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tlie desert chiefs on such occuirences^ ss -well as the mode in which 
they cai ry on hostilities It. was very shoi tly before that victory 
had prepondeiated-on the side of the Rahtores by a gallaut coup-de’ 
main of the loid marcher of Bikan6i^ who earned the castle of 
Mozguih in a midnight assault The heio on this occasion was not a 
Rahtore, but a Bhatti chief, m the sei vice of Bikaner, named Hind'd 
Sing, who gained ‘ immortality’ by the style in which he scaled the 
walls; put Mahomed Maroop Keiani, the governoi, and the gairison 
to the sword, and bi ought away captive to Bikaner the governor’s 
-wife, who was afterwards lansomed for five thousand rupees and 
four bundled camels 

The outlaw who sought sima at Bikaner, on this occasion, was 
of the same tnbe, Keiani, his name Khodabuksh (‘gift of god’), 
chief of Teal oh, one of the principal fiefs of the Daodpotras With 
all his retainers, to the amount of three hundred horse and five 
hundred foot, he thiew himself on the protection of Soorut Sing, who 
assigned him twenty villages, and one hundred rupees daily for his 
support The Keranis wei e the most powerful vassals of Bhawul 
Khan, who might have paid deai foi the lesumption of Tearoh, whose 
chief piomised the Rajpoot nothing less than to extend his conquests 
to the Indus Allured by this bait, the leMi was proclaimed and the 
sons of Beeka assembled from all quarters 

Home Foot Guns 

SOO 2,000 
100 400 

8 150 

9 150 

40 • 250 

60 350 

9 250 
2 61 


528 3,611 
~ 21 
200 — 

200 1,600 4 

60 600 4 

300 — 

250 — 

250 — 

400 


1,188 5,711 29 


The. command-in-chief of this brilliant array was conferred on 
Jaitroh Matoh, son of the Dewan On the X3th of M%h 1856 
(spring of 1800) he bioke ground, and the feudal levies fell in on 
[Vos n] 22 


Abhye Sing, chief of 
Rao Ram Sing, of 
Hatti Sing, 

Kurrun Sing, 

Anop Sing 
Kh4t Sing 
Bheni Sing, 

Bhom Sing, 


of 

of 


of 

of 


Bookuiko 

Poogul 

Ran air 

Suttasir 

JuBsaroh. 

Jemunsir. 

Jangloo 

Beetnoke 


Feudal Retainers 
Park under Muji Puiihar 
Foreign Brigade f ^^^^s Paega, or household troop 
m the Camp of Gunga Sing . 

Eaja’s Service ( Do of Doorjun Sing 
Anoka Sing") 

Laon Sing >■ Sikh chieftains 
Auxihaiy Levies Rood Sing J 


Total 
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tliemarcli by Elunasir, Ila 3 asir, Kaili, Eanair, and Anopgurb, tbe last 
pomt o£ lendezvous Thence he proceeded by Seoguih,* Mozgurh, 
and Phoolra, all of which were taken after a few weeks' siege, and 
from the last they levied a lac and a quarter of rupees, with other 
valuables, and nine guns They advanced to Khyi pooi, within three 
miles of the Indus, when being joined by other refractory chiefs, 
Jaitroh marched direct on the capital, Bhawulpore, within a short 
distance of which he encamped prepaiatoiy to the attack The 
Khan, however, by this delay, was enabled to detach the most con- 
sideiable of his nobles from the Rajpoot standard on which the 
Bikaner Dewan, satisfied with the honoui of having insulted Bhawul- 
pore, letieated with the spoils he had acquired He was leceived 
by the usmper with contempt, and degiaded for not fighting 

The Bhattis, smarting with the lecollection of their degradation, 
two years after the battle of Beegore attempted the invasion of 
Bikaner, but were again repulsed with loss, and these skiimishes 
continued until S 1861 (AD 1805), when Raja Soorut attacked the 
Khan of the Bhattis in his capital, Bhutnair It capitulated after a 
siege of SIX months, when ZabtaKh.au, with his garnson and effects, 
was permitted to retire to Rhania, since which this place has 
remained an appanage of Bikandr 

The coalition against Jodpoor was ruinous to Soorut, who sup- 
ported the cause of the Pretendei, on which the usurpei expended 
twenty-four lacs of rupees, nearly five yeais' revenue of this desert 
region On this occasion, he led all his troops m person against 
Jodpoor, and united in the siege, which they weie however compelled 
to abandon with dishonoui, and letiogiade to their seveial abodes 
In consequence of this, the usurper fell sick, and was at the last 
extremity , nay, the ceremonies foi the dead were actually com- 
menced j but he recovered, to the grief and miseiy of his subjects 
To supply an exhausted tieasnry, his extoitions know no bounds , 
and having chenshed the idea that he might compound his past sins 
by iites and gifts to the priests, he is sunounded by a group of 
avaiicious Brahmins, who aie maintained in Inxuiy at the expense 
of his subjects His cruelty keeps pace with his avauce and his 
fears The chief of Bookurko he put to death, notwithstanding his 
numeious services Kahur Sing of Seedmookh, Gryan Sino-°and 
Goman Sing of Gundaili, amongst the chief feudatoiies ofthe'state, 
shaied the same fate Ghooifi was invested a third time, and with 
its chief, fell into the tyrant's hands 

With tbis system of tenor, his inci easing supeistition, and dimin- 
ished attention to public duties, the couutiy is annually deteiioiat- 
ing in population and wealth , and as if they had not miseiy 
enough within, they have not had a single good season for yeais ■}” 
Owmg to the disobedience of the northern chiefs, and the continual 

Its foi mer name was Bnllnr, one oE the most ancient cities of the desert, as 
IS Phoolra a Johya possession 

•{■ This account was diawn np in I8l4- 
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lucuision*? of (•Ik* liahh, or jobbers,^ who swoop fclie land of 

cndlo, and often ctit and cnn\ off on(iio ciops, (bo peasant Jit, the 
ancient loid of (Jic soil, is offon loH to the altoi native of starvation 
or omnriation Manj’ liavc conseqnontlj sonqlit shelter in the 
Biilish fiontici tciiitones, in llansi and Hoi lana, where they are 
Iciiidh lecpived. Sinco Ihp English have occupied Siisah and tho 
lands belonging to tho Bhatti Bnhader Khan, the inisfoi tunes of the 
cnltuatois of the not them pnits of Bi'kaiiei have been doubled by 
the inionds of a baud left, uiihont rcsonice In some pints, the Jits 
combine to piotect (hemselvos against these inroads • oieiy hamlet 
has Its nost of defence, a tower of earth, on which is poi died a 
•watchman and Icettle-dium, to beat the ninriiin, nhich is taken np 
from Milage to Milage, niid uhen an eiieni}' is discoveied, all ate in 
arms to defend then piopoify The iinfortunnto Jit is obliged to 
plough his fields undei tlio load of shield and agji < 7, or heavy iron 
iniicc; so that, at no distant period, the whole of this logion must 
become as desolate ns the tincts once possessed by the Johyas * 
Such, at (ho end of three htindiod and twenty-three years, is the 
change uhich a Rajpoot usurper has effected in tho onco com- 
paratively populous couininnilics of tho Jits From the founder, 
Bcokn, to the piesent ty inimical govoinor, thoie have boon only 
eleven descents though tliirlceii leigns, giving an aveingeof tliiity 
years for tho one, and twenty -five for the othei • a fact which speaks 
forcibly foi the general morality of tho descendants of Beeka 
Before ne enter on the physical aspect of the countiy, wo must 
make mention ofBeednvnti, the lands of Mho sons ot Beeda,'now an 
intcgial poition of Bfkandr. ItiMli be borne in mind that Beedn, 
tho biothcr of Beeka, led (he first Eajpootcolonj fiom Mnndore, in 
search of a fresh establishment Hib first nltcmpb was in the pio- 
viuce of Godwar, then belonging to thu Rimii but Ins reception 
thcie was so naini, that ho nio\ed northn.iid, and was glad to 
take borvice with the chief of tho i\Iohils. Tins ancient tribe 
IS by some termed a branch of the Yndus, but is by others 
considered a sepninto lace, and one of tho M-hnty-six loyal 
laces;’ all aio agreed as to its antiquity. Tho ic^'ideiico of tho 
Aloliil chuf nns Chanpur, nlieie, with the title of Thahoot, 
he ruled over one liiindicd and fnity townships Becda dccincd 
circumvention botlei than open foico to effect Ins purposes , and as, 
accoiding to the Rajpoot niavini, in all attempts ‘ to obtain land,’ 
BucccbS hallows the menus, ho put m tram n bchenio which, as it 
affoids tho loabi enuse for suspicion, has often been used for tins 
object. Beeda became tho medium of a mntiimoninl ariaugement 
between the j\rolnl clnof and tho pimcc of j\Jainnr, and as tho lela- 
tion and natuial giiaidian of tho biido, ho conveyed tho nuptial train 
unsuspected into the castlo of tho Mohils,Ai hose chiefs ■weio assembled 


* ‘Willie putting tins to tlie press, iinnoui snj's tlmt. the olnofs of Bilcnndt are 
in open leljolhoa ngaiubt the Itnjn, wlio liiis applied, but without success, to the 
Biitibh Gorcianiciit foi suppoit This, it tiue, is as it should bo 
[Vot II] 22 a 
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to honour the festivities But instead of the Rahtore fan and 
hei hand of maidens, the valorous sons of Joda rushed sword in hand 
from the litters and covered vehicles, and treacherously cut off the 
best men of Mohilla They kept possession of the innei forbiess 
until tidings of then success brought reinforcements fioin Jodpoor 
h’or this aid, Beeda assigned to his father, Ladnoo and its twelve 
villages, now incorporated with Jodpoor The son of Beeda, Tez Sing, 
laid the foundation of a new capital, which he called after his fathei, 
Beedasii The community of the Beedawuts is the most poweiful in 
Bikandi, whose prince is obliged to be satisfied with almost nominal 
maiks of supremacy, and to lestiict his demands, which aie else- 
where unlimited The little i egion of theMohillas, around the ancient 
capital Chaupui, is an extensive flat, flooded in the penodical lains 
fiom the sui rounding teehas or ‘ sand-hills,^ the soil of which is excel- 
lent, even wheat being abundantly produced This Oasis, as it is 
entitled to be termed, may be twenty-five miles (twelve coss) iii 
extieme length, by about six in breadth We cannot; affii m that the 

entiie Beedawut district of one hundred and forty villages, and to 
which IS assigned a population of forty thousand to fifty thousand 
souls, one-thud being Rahtores, * the sons of Beeda* is within this 
flat It IS subdivided into twelve fiefs, of which five are pie-eminent. 
Of the ancient possessors, the indigenous Mohils, there are not moi e 
' than twenty families throughout the land of Mohilla, the rest aie 
chiefly Jit agriculturists and the mercantile castes 

We do the sons of Beeda no in3ustice when we style them a com- 
munity of plunderers Like the sons of Esau, ^'theii hand is against 

every man ” and they are too poweiful to fear retaliation. In 
formei times they used to unite with the Larkhanis, anothei hoide 
of robbeis, and cairy their raids into the most populous paits of Jei- 
poor In these habits, howevei, they only partake of the character 
common to all who inhabit desert legions What nature has denied 
them, they wrest fiom those to whom she has been more bountiful 
But it IS to the absence of good government moie than to natural 
steiihty, that we must attiibute the moial obliq^uity of the Raja- 
putiaSf theoffspiing of regality,* spread over these extensive regions, 
who little discuminate between meum and imtm, in all that lefers to 
their neighbours 
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CHAPTER II 

Actual condition and capabilities of Bihan&r — Causes of its deteiioiation — 
Esetent — Population — Jits — Sai aswati Bi ahinins. — Chai uns — Mallis and 
Naes — GJiooias and Thaai les — Bajpoots — Face of the countiy — Qiain and 
vegetable pi oductions — Implements of husbandly — Waten — iialt lakes — Local 
physiognomy — Mineral pi oductions — Unctuous clay — Animal pi oductions — 
Gominei ce and Maiiufactui es — Fan s — Govei nment and t evenues — The fisc. 
— Dhooah, oi heai th-tam — Aiiga, oi capitation-tax — JSayei ,oi imposts — Pusaeti, 
01 plough-tax — Malbah, oi ancient land-tax, — Extiaoidinaiy and tiiegular 
i esoui ces — Feudal levies — Household ti oops 

This legion is but little known to Buiopeans, by whom it has 
hitherto been supposed to be a peifeot desert, unwoithy of examina- 
tion Its present condition beats little comparison with what tradi- 
tion reports it to have beeu in ancient times , and its deterioration, 
within thiee centuiies since the Bajpoots supplanted the Jits, almost- 
warrants oui belief of the assertion, that these deseits were once fei- 
tile and populous , nay, that they are still capable (notwithstanding 
the leported continual increase of the sand) to maintain an abundant 
population, there is little room to doubt. The princes of Bikaner 
used to take the field at the head of ten thousand of their kindied 
retaineis, and although they held extraordinary grants fiom the 
empire for the maintenance of these contingents, their ability to do so 
from their pioper lesouroes was undoubted To othei causes than 
positive sterility must be attributed the wretched condition of 
this state Exposed to the continual attacks of organized bands of 
robbers from without, subjected internally to the nevei -ending 
demands of a lapacious government, for which they have not a shadow 
of advantage in return, it would be stiange if aught but progiessive 
decay and wretchedness were the consequence In three centuries, 
moie than one-half of the villages, which either voluntarily or by 
foice submitted to the lule of the founder, Beeka, are now without 
memoiial of their existence, and the lest are gradually approximat- 
ing to the same condition. Commercial caiavans, which passed 
through this state and enriched its treasury with the transit duties, 
have almost ceased to frequent it from the increasing insecurity of 
its terntory Besides the personal loss to the prince, the country 
suffers fiom the deterioration of the commercial towns of Ohoorfi, 
Rajgurh, and Rmnie, which, as entrepots, supplied the country with 
the pi oductions of Siude and the pi evinces to the westward, or those 
of Gangetio India Nor is this confined to Bikaner , the same cause 
affects Jessulmer, and the more eastern piincipalities,whosemis- 
government, equally with Bikaner, fosteis the spmt of rapine: 
the Maldotes of Jessulmdr and the Laikhanis of Jeipoor are as 
notorious as the Beedawuts of Bikaner , and to these may be added 
the Sahi^es, Khosas, and Rajurs, in the moie western desert, who, 
in their habits and principles, aie as demoralized as the Bedouins of 
Arabia 
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Extent — Population — Soil — Teehas oi Sand-hills — The line of 
gieatest bieadth ot this state extends fiom Poogul to Eajguih, and 
measnies about one hundred and eighty miles , while the length 
fiom noith to south, between Bhutnair and Maha3in, is about one 
hundred and sixty miles the area may not exceed twenty-two 
thousand miles Foimerly they leckoned two thousand seven hun- 
dred townsj villages, and hamlets scatteied ovei this space, one-half 
of which aie no longer in existence 

An estimate of the population of this and region, without pie- 
seuting some data, would be very unsatisfactoiy The tiact to the 
north-west of Jaetpoor is now peifoctly desolate, and neaily so from 
that point to Bhutnair . to the noith-east, the population is but 
scanty, which observation also applies to the parts from the meridian 
of Bikanei to the Jessulmdr frontier, while internally, from these 
points, it IS more uniform, and equals the noithern parts of Marwar, 
From a census of the twelve principal towns, with an estimate, 
furnished by well-informed inhabitants, of the remaindei, we may 
obtain a tolerably accurate approximation on this point 


Chief Towns 

ITo of Houses 

Bikandr 

12,000 

Nohui 

2,500 

Bahaderan 

2,600 

Binnie 

1,500 

Rajgurh 

3,000 

Choorfi 

3,000 

Maha]ln 

800 

Jaetpooi 

1,000 

Beedasii 

500 

Euttungurh 

1,000 

Daismookh 

1,000 

Senthal 

50 


28,850 

1 00 villages, each having 200 houses . 

20,000 

100 Ditto . ... 150 ditto 

15,000 

200 Ditto 100 ditto 

20,000 

800 hamlets 80 each 

24,000 

Total number of houses 

107,850 


Allowing five souls to each house, we have a total of 539,250 souls, 
giving an average of twenty-five to the squaie mile, which I cannot 
think exaggeiated, and making the deseit legions depending on 
Bikandr equal, in the density of population, the highlands of Scot- 
land 

Of this population, full thiee-fourths aie the aboriginal Jits the 
rest aie their conquerois, descendants of Beeka, including the Sarsote 
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Brahmins^ Chai uns^ Bai’ds^ and a few of tlie debased classes^ whose 
-numbers, conjointly, aie not one-tenth of the Rajpoots 

J%ts . — The Jits are the most wealthy as well as the most numer- 
ous poition of the community Many of the old Bhomia landlords, 
lepresentatives df their ancient commuual heads, are men of sub- 
stance , but their riches ai e of no use to them, and to avoid the 
1 apacity of then government, they cover themselves with the cloak 
ot poverty, which is thrown aside only on nuptial festivities On 
these occasions they disinter then hoaids, which aie lavished with 
unbounded extravagance They even block up the highways to 
collect visitors, whose numbei s foi m the measui e of the liberality 
and mumficeuce of the donor of the fdte 

Saisote (properly Saiasvati) Brahmins are found in consider- 
able numbers throughout this tract They aver that they were masters 
of the country piior to the Jit colonists They are a peaceable, 
industrious race, and without a single prejudice ot ' the order / they 
eat meat, smoke tobacco, cultivate the soil, and trade evdn-in the 
sacred kine, notwithstanding their descent from Singiriosha, son of 
Brahma 

- Ohai uns — The Oharuns ai e the sacred order of these i egions , the 
warlike tribes esteem the heroic lays of the bard more than the 
homily of the Brahmin The Charuns are throughout leverenced 
by the Rahtores, and hold lands, liteially, on the tenuie of ^ an old 
song * Moie will be said of them in the Annals of Jessulmei 

Malhs, Naes, gardeners and barbers, are important members of 
every Rajpoot family, and to be found in all the villages, of which, 
they are invariably the cooks 

Thaoiis, are actually castes of robbers the former, fiom, 
the Lakhi Jungle , the latter, hom Mdwar Most of the chieftains 
have a few in their pay, entertained foi the most despeiate seivices. 
The Bahaderan chief has expelled all his Rajpoots, and retains only 
Chooras and Thaoiis The Ohooras are highly esteemed foi fidehty, 
and the barrieis and portals throughout this tract are in their custody 
They enjoy a very singular peiquisite, which would go far to prove 
their being the aborigines of the country , namely, a fee of four 
copper coins on every dead subject, when the funeial ceremonies aie 
over 

Rajpoots — ^The Rahtoies of Bikaner are unchanged in their maitial 
qualifications, beanng as high a leputation as any other class in 
India, and whilst then biethien of Marwar, Amb6r, and Mewar, 
have been for yeais groaning under the lapacious visitations of 
Mahiattas and Pat^hans, their distance and the difficulties of the 
countiy have saved them fiom such afflictions though, in truth, 
they have had enough to endure at home, in the tyranny of their 
own lord The Rahtores of the deseit have fewer piejudices than 
their more eastern brethren , they will eat food, without enquiring 
by whom it was diessed, and will dunk eithei wine or watei, with- 
out asking to whom the cup belonged They would make the best 
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soldieisin the world if they would submit to discipline, as they aie 
brave, hardy, easily satisfied, and very patient , though, ontbe othei 
band, tbey have imbibed some quabties, since their migiation to 
these 1 egions, wbich could only be ei adicated in the rising genei ation 
especially the inoidinate use of opium, and smoking intoxicating 
beibs, in botb which accomplishments ‘ the sons of Beeka’ aie said 
to bear the palm fiom the lest of the Ghatees tajc&la, the thiity-six 
loyal tubes of India Yke'piald, oi ' cup,^ is afavouiite with every 
Hajpoot who can afiord it, and is, as well as opium, a panacea for 
enma, aiising from the absence of all mental stimulants, in which 
they aie more deficient, from the nature of the country, than most 
of their wailike countrymen 

Face of the country — The whole of this pimcipality, with the 
exception of a few isolated spots, oi oases, scattered heie and there, 
consists more or less of sand From the eastern to the western 
bonndaiy, in the line of greatest breadth, it is one continuous plain 
of sand, though the teebas, oi sand-hills, commence in the centre of 
the country, the principal chain running in the direction of Jessul- 
mer, and shooting forth subordinate branches in every direction , or 
it might be more coriect to designate this mainiidge, originating m 
the tracts bordering the eastern valley of the Indus, as terminating 
its elevations about the heart of Bikaner. .On the north-east quarter, 
from Bajguih to Nohur and Raotsir, the soil is good, being black 
earth, slightly mixed with sand, and having water near enough to 
the surface for iriigation j it produces wheat, gram, and even nee, m 
considerable quantities The same soil exists from Bhutnairto the 
banks of the G-arah The whole of the Mohilla tract is a fertile 
oasis, the teehas ]U8t tei minating their extreme offsets on its northern 
limit being flooded in the periodical iiains, wheat is abundantly 
produced 

But exclusive of such spots, which are few and far between,’^ 
we cannot describe the desert as a waste where no salutary plant 
" takes loot, no veidure qmckens,” for though the poveity of the 
^il refuses to aid the germination of the more luxunant grams. 
Providence has provided a countervailing good, in giving to those it 
canieai aiichness and supeiioiity unknown tomorefavouied regions 

j: "AT- ^ j ^ supeiioi to any grown in the rich loam 

or Jilalwa, and its inhabitant letains an instinctive partiality, even 
when admitted to level in the luxuiious lepasts of Mewar or Amber, 
for the bhaiohs, or ‘ bajia cakes,' of his native sand hills, and not 
moie fiom association than from their intiinsic excellence In a 
plentiful season, they save enough foi two years' consumption. The 
^ain lequiies not much water, though it is of the last importance 
that this little should be timely. 

Besides baji a, we may mention mot’h and til, the formei a useful 
pulse both foi men and cattle, the other the oil-plant, used both for 
cuhmiiy puiposes and burning Wheat, gi am, and barley, are pi o- 
duced mthe favoured spots described, but in these aie enumeiated 
the staple products of Bikaner. 
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Cotton IS giown in the tr.icts favourable foi* wheat The plant is 
said to be septennial, even decennial, in these regions As soon as 
the cotton is gatheied, the shoots are all cut off, and the lOot alone 
left. Each succeeding year, the plant increases in stiength, and at 
length attains a size unknown where it is moie abundantly cultivated 

Natuie has bountifully supplied many spontaneous vegetable 
products for the use of man, and excellent pasture foi cattlb Qowai , 
Katchiiy Kuhiee, all of the cuouibitaceous family, and water-melons 
of a gigantic size, aie produced in great plenty. The lattei is most 
valuable , for being cut in slices and dried in the sun, it is stored up 
foi fiituie use when vegetables aie scarce, or m times of famine, on 
which thej’ always calculate It is also an article of commei ce, and 
much admiied even wheie vegetables aie moie abundant The 
copious mucilage of the dried melon is extremely nonnshing , and 
deeming it valuable as an antiscoibutic m sea- voyages, the author 
sent some of it to Calcutta many years ago foi expeiiment * Oui 
Indian ships would find no difficulty in obtaining a plentiful supply of 
this aitiole, as it can be cultivated to any extent, and thus be made to 
confer a double benefit, on our seamen and the inhabitants of those 
desert legions The supeiioi magnitude of the water-melons of the 
deseit ovei those of inteiioi India gives use to much exaggeiation, 
and It has been gravely asserted by travellers in the sand teebas,f^ 
where they are most abundant, that the mucilage of one is suffi- 
cient to allay the thirst both of a horse and his iider 

In these and regions, where they depend entirely on the heavens 
foi watei’, and where they calculate on. a famine every seventh year, 
nothing that can administei to the wants of man is lost The seeds 
of the wild grapes, as the hhooini, huioo, hetiato, sewun, are col- 
lected, and, mixed with hap a-Q.om y enter much into the food of the 
poorei classes They also stoie op gieafc quantities of the wild her, 
hhyi , and hhaiil beiries , and the long pods of the Jeaipd, astringent 
and liitter as they aie, are dned and formed into a floui Nothing 
IS lost in these regions which can be converted into food. 

Trees they have none indigenous (mangoes and tamarind are 
planted about the capital), but abundant shrubs, as the hahool, and 
ever-gieen peeloo, the jhdl, and otheis yielding beiiies The Beeda- 
wuts, indeed, apply the term ^ tiee,' to the loeuia, which sometimes 
attains the height of twenty feet, and is transpoited to all parts for 
house-building, as likewise is the nima, so well known thioughout 
India , The p^hoh is the most useful of all these, as with its twigs 
they flame a wicker-work to line their wells, and pi event the sand 
fiom falling in 

The dh, a species of euphorbia, known in Hindustan as the madJar, 


* I sent specimens to Mr Moororoft so far back as 1813, but never learned 
the result — See Article “ On the Presei vatiou of rood," Edin Eeview, No 45, 
p 115 

"t Ml Barrow, m bis valuable work on Southern A*frica, desciibes the water- 
melon as self-sown and abundant. 

[Von n] 
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grows to an immense height and strength in thedeseitj from its^ 
fibres they make the ropes in general use throughout these legions, 
and they are reckoned superior, both in substance and dn\ ability, to 
those formed of moowj (hemp), which is however cultivated ni the 
lands of the Beedawuts. 

Then agiicultural implements are simple and suited to the soil. 
The plough is one of single yoke, eithei foi the camel or ox that with 
double yoke being seldom requiied, or chiefly by the vnallis 
(gardeneis), when the soil is of some consistence The drill is invari- 
ably used, and the grains are dropped singly into the ground, at 
some distance from each other, and each sends forth a dozen to 
twenty stalks A bundle of bushes forms then haiTOw. The gram 
IS tiodden out by oxen, and the mot*h (pulse), which is' even more 
productive than the bap a, by camels 

Watei — This indispensable element is at an immense distance 
fiom the surface thioughout the Indian desert, which, in this respect, 
as well as many others, differs very materially from that portion of 
the gieat Afiican deseit in the same latitudes Water at twenty- 
feet, as found at Mouizook by Captain Lyon, is here unheard-of, and 
the degree of cold experienced by him at Zuela, on the winter- sol- 
stice, would have burnt up^^ every natuial and cultivated pi educ- 
tion of our Hindfi SehaiTa Captain Lyon describes the thei mometer 
in lat 26°, within 2° of zero of Reaumur Majors Denham and Olap- 
perton never mark it under 40° of Fahrenheit, and mention ice, which 
I never saw but once, the thermometer being 28° , and then not only 
the mouths of oui mwsA^7^s, or ^ water-skins,* weie .frozen, but a 
small pond, piotected from the wind (I heaid, foi I saw it not), 
exhibited a very thin pellicle of ice When at 30“ the cold was 
deemed intense by the inhabitants of Maioo in the tiacts limiting 
the desei t, and the useful die, and othei shrubs, wei e scoi ched and 
withered, and in north lat 25°, the thei mometer being 28°, desola- 
tmn and woe spread throughout the land To use their own phrase, 
the crops of giam and other pulses were completely burnt up, as 

if scoiched by the lightnings of heaven ,** while the sun*s meridian 

ea would raise it 50“ moie, or up to 80°, a degiee of vai lability at 
least not lecoided by Captain Lvon 

At Daisnok h, near the capital, the wells aie moie than two hun- 
died cubits, or thiee hundied feet, in depth , and it is lare that 
water fit tor man is found at a less distance fiom the surface than 
sixly, in the tracts decidedly termed t’/ml, or ^ deseit * though some 
of the flats, 01 oases, such as that of Mohilla, are exceptions, and 
abundance of brackish water, fit for cattle, is found throughout at 
half this depth, or about thiity feet. Ail the wells are lined with 
DJisket-’worK msido of 2 ? Oiud tlie water is ffenerallv drawn 

up by haud-Iines.=*' 


Water is sold, in all the large towns, by the maths, or ‘ gardeners,’ who 
nave the monopoly of this article Most families have large cisterns or reser- 
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Sill, 01 * saltlahes* — ^Th ere ai e a fe tv salt Jakes, which, throughout 
the whole oF the Indian deseit, are teimed stir, though none aie of 
the same consequence as those of Marwar The laigest is at the 
town of Sirr, so named aftei the lake, which is about six miles in 
ciicumfeience There is another at Chaupui about two miles m 
length, and although each of them fiequently contains a depth of 
four feet of watei, this entiiely evaporates in the hot winds, leaving 
a thick sheet of saline inciustation The salt of both is deemed of 
infeiioi quality to that of the more southeily lakes 

Physiognomy of the country — Theie is little to vaiy the physiog- 
nomy of this region, and small occasion to boast eithei of its 
physical oi moial beauties, yet, stiange to say, I have met with 
manj' whose love of countiy was stionger than then peiceptions of 
abstiact veiacity, who would dwell on its perfections, and piefei a 
mess of lahi, oi poiiidge made ot hapa, to the greater delicacies of 
moie civilized legions To such, the teehas, or ‘ sand-iidges,’ might 
be moie impoitant than the Himalaya, and then diminutive and 
scanty brushwood might eclipse the gigantic foliage of this huge 
baiiier Veidure itself may be abhorient to eyes accustomed to 
behold only and sands , and a legion without tofdns or ' whiilwinds,^ 
or armies of locusts rustling like a tempest, and casting long shadows 
on the lauds, might be deemed by the pi ejudiced, deficient in the 
tiue sublime Occasionally the sand-stone foimation rises above the 
suiface, lesembling a few low isolated hills , and those who dwell on 
the boundaiies of Hagoie, if they have a love of more decided ele- 
- vations than their native sand-hills affoi d, may indulge in a distant 
view of the terminations of the Aiavulli 

Mineial 'piodnctions — The mineral productions of this country 
are scanty They have excellent quaiiies of freestone in seveial 
paits, especially at Husaiiah, thiiteen coss to the noitfa-east of the 
capital, which yield a small levenue estimated at two thousand 
rupees annually Theie aie also copper mines at Beerumsir and 
Beedasn , but the formei does not lepay the expense of woiking, 
and the latter, having been worked for thirty years, is nearly 
exhausted. 

An unctuous clay is excavated fiom a pit, near Holat'h, in large 
quantities, and exported as an article of commeice, besides adding 
fifteen bundled rupees annually to the treasury. It is used chiefly 
to fiee the skin and hair fiom impurities, and the Cutchie ladies aie 
said to eat it to nnpiove then complexions 

Animal pi odiiciions — The kine of the desert are highly 
esteemed j as are the camels, especially those used for expedition 


vons, called tankas, winch are filled in the rainy season They are of masonry, 
with •> small tiap-aooi at the ton made to exclude the external air, and having 
a lock and key affixed Some large tankas aie established tor the-connminity, 
and luiideibtand this water keeps sweet foi eight and twelve months’ consump- 
tion 
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aud the saddle, which beat a high price,* and are considered 
supeiior to any iii India They aie beautifully foimed, and the head 
possesses much blood and symmetry Sheep are leaied in gieat 
abundance, and find no want of food in the excellent gi asses and 
shiubs which abound The })^hoh, jowas, and other pi lokly shrubs, 
which aie here indigenous, form the dainties of the camel in other 
regions The Nilgae, or elk, and deer of every kind, aie plentiful, 
and the fox of the desert is a beautiful little animal Jackals and 
hyaenas aie not scarce, and even lions aie by no means unknown in 
Bikanei 

Gommeice and Manufactuies — Ba3gurh was the great com- 
meicial mart of this countiy, and the point of lendezvous foi caravans 
from all paits The produce of the Puu]&b and Cashmere came 
formerly diiect by Hansi-Hisai, — ^that of the eastern countiies by 
Dehh, Rewarri,Dadri, &o ,consistingof silks, fine cloths, indigo, sugar, 
iron, tobacco, &o , from Haiouti and Malwa came opium, which 
supplied all the Rajpoot states , from Sinde, viA Jessnlm^r, and by 
cai avails from Mooltan and Shikaipooi, dates, wheat, iice, loongees 
(silk vestments for women), fruits, &c , from Palli, the imports from 
maiitime countries, as spices, tin, drugs, coco-nuts, elephants' teeth, 
&c Much of this was foi internal consumption, but the greater part 
a mere transit trade, which yielded considerable levenue 

Woollens — The wool of the sheep pastuied in the deseit is, how- 
evei, the staple commodity both of manufacture and trade in this 
region It is worked into every article of dress, both male and 
female, and worn by all, iioh and pool It is pioduced from the 
loom, of every textuie and quality, from the coarse looie or ‘blanket,' 
at three lupeea per pair (six shillings), to thii ty rupees The quality 
of these last is very fine, of an intermediate texture between the 
shawl and camlet, and without any nap it is always boi dei ed with a 
stupe of chocolate blown or led Of this quality are the do-patis oi 
‘ scarf s’ for the ladies Tuibans aie also manufactuied of it, and 
though fi equently from forty to sixty-one feet in length, such is the 
fineness of the web, that they aie not bulky on the head 

Piom the milk of the sheep and goats as well as kine, ghee or 
‘ claiified buttei' is made, and foi ms an impoitant aiticle of tiade 

Manufactures %n Iron — The Bikaneiis woik well in iron, and 
have shops at the capital and all the laige towns foi the manufacture 
of sword-blades, matchlocks, daggeis, non lances, &c The swoid- 
handles, which aie often inlaid with variegated steel, or burnished, 
aie in high lequest, and expoited to vaiious paits of India They 
have also expeit artists in ivoiy, though the articles are chiefly such 
as are voin by females, as chooiis, or ‘bracelets ' 

Coarse cotton cloths, foi internal consumption, are made in con- 
sideiable quantities 


* Olio thousand ranees have been given for one , one hundred is the a\ erage 
value. 
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Fairs. — Annual fairs were held, in the months of Kartik and 
Phalgoon, at the towns of Kolat^h and G-ujnair, and frequented by 
the merchants of the ad 3 acent countries. They were celebrated for 
cattle, chiefly the produce of the desert, camels, kine, and horses 
fiom Mooltan and the Lakhi Jungle, a bleed now almost extinct 
These fans have lost all their celebrity in fact, commerce in these 
regions is extinct 

Government tevenues — The personal revenues of the Raja were 
deiived fiom a variety of souices from the Khahsa, or ^ crown-lands' 
imposts, taxes on agriculture, and that compendious item which makes 
up the deficiencies in all oriental budgets, dind, or ‘ contiibution ' 
But with all these ** appliances and means to boot," the civil list of 
this deseit king seldom exceeded five lacs of rupees, or about £50,000 
per annum. The lands of the feudality are more extensive propor- 
tionally 111 this legion than m any other in Rajpootana, aiising out 
of the original settlement, when the Beedawuts and Kandulotes, 
whose joint acquisitions exceeded those of Beeka, would nob admit 
him to hold lands in their teriitory, and made but a slight pecuniary 
acknowledgment of his supi emacy The disti lots in which the crown 
lands he aie Rajguih, Rinnie, ISTohur, Gaiib, Rnttengurh, Ranniah, 
and more i ecently Ohooi d 

The following ai e the items of the revenue — 1st, Khaksa, or 
fiscal revenue , 2d, JDhoo&h ; 3d, Angah , 4<th, Town and transit 
duties, 5th, Pusdeti, or ' plough-tax,' 6th, Malbah 

1 st — ^The^sc Formerly this branch of revenue yielded two lacs 
of rupees , but with piogressive superstition and prodigality, the 
Raja has alienated almost two-thirds of the villages fiom which the 
leveniie was drawn These amounted to two bundled , now they 
do not exceed eighty, and their levenue is not moie than one lac of 
rupees Soorut Sing is guided only by capiice , his rewards aie 
unifoim, no mattei what the service or the object, whethei a Biahmin 
or a camel-diiver The EJiaUsa is the only souice which he consi- 
ders he has mei ely a life-interest in To supply the deficiencies, he 
has direct leconrse to the pockets of his subjects 

2d — DJioodh may be rendered heaith-tax, though liteially it is a 
smoke (dhoodh) tax All must eat , food must be dressed , and as 
they have neither chimneys nor glass windows on which to lay the 
tax, Sooiut Sing’s chancellor of the exchequer makes the smoke pay 
a transit duty eie it gets vent from the vaiious orifices of the edifice. 

It only amounts to one i upee on each house or family, but wonld 
foim an important item if not evaded by the powerful chiefs still . 
it yields a lac of rupees The town of Mahajin, which was settled 
on Ruttun Sing, son of Raja Noonkurn, on the lesignation of his 
right of primogenituie and succession, enjoys exemption from this 
tax It IS less liable to fluctuation than other taxes, for if a village 
becomes half-deserted, those who remain are saddled with the whole 
Dhoodh is only known to the two western states, Bikaner and Jes- 
sulmer. 
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3d — AngaJi. This is not a capitationt but a hody-tax. (from angah 
the body), aud -was established by 'Ra 3 a An6p Sing It might almost 
be teimed a pioperty-tax, since it embraced, quadiupeds as well as 
bipeds of every sex and age, and was giaduated according to age and 
sex in the human species, and accoiding to utility in the brute 
Each male adult was assessed one angah, hxed at four annas (about 
sixpence), and cows, oxen, buffaloes, weie placed upon a level with 
the loid of the cieation Ten goats oi sheep were estimated as one 
angah , but a camel was equivalent to four angahs, oi one lupee, 
which Baja Gu] Sing doubled This tax, which is by fai the most 
ceitain in a countiy, perhaps still more pastoial than agrioultuial, is 
most piovidently watched, and though it has undeigone many 
changes since it was originally imposed, it yet yields annually two 
lacs of rupees 

4th ^Sayei, or ' imposts ^ This bi anch is subject to much fluctu- 
ation, and has diminished gieatly since the reign of Sooi ut Sing 
The duties levied in the capital alone foinieily exceeded what is 
collected thioughout the whole of his dominions , being once esti- 
mated at about two lacs, and now uudei one Of this amount, half 
is collected at Bajguih, the chief commeicial mait of Blkanei The 
diead of the Bahts, who have cut off the communications with the 
Punjab, and the want of piinciple within, deter merchants fiom 
visiting this state, and the caravans from Mooltan, Bhawulpooi, and 
Shikaipooi, which passed thiough Bikaner to the eastein states, 
have nearly abandoned the route The only duties of which he is 
ceitain aie those on giain, of foui lupees on eveiy hundredmaiinds 
sold or expoited, and which, accoiding to the aveiage sale pnce of 
these legions, may be about two per cent 

6th —P'usaeti is a tax of five rupees on every plough used m 
agncultuie It was intioduced by EajaBa4 Sing, m commutation 
ot the coin-tax, oi levy in kind, which had long been established at 
one-fouith of the gioss pioduce The Jits weie glad to compound, 
and get iid ot the agents ot corruption, by the substitution of the 
plough-tax It formeily yielded two lacs of lupees, but with de- 
cieasing agriculture has fallen, like eveiy other source, to a little 
more than one-half, but still yields a lac and a quartei. 

Gth Malhah is the name of the original tax which the Jit com- 
munities imposed upon themselves, when they submitted to the 
sway in perpetuity of Beeka and his successors It is the land-tax^*" 
of two lupees on each hundied beegas of land cultivated in Bikauei 
It IS now unpioductive, not lealizmg fifty thousand lupees, and it is 
said that a composition has been effected, by which it has been, oi 
will be, 1 elinqiiislied if so, Sooiut Sing gives up the sole leo'itimate 
souice of revenue he possesses ° 


* Mai IS the term for land which lias no irrigation but from the 
Itearcns. 
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Ist. — ^Khalisa, or fisc’*' ’ 1^00,000 

2d.— Dliooaii 1,00,000 

3d.— Angab . 2,00,000 

4fch — Sayer, impostsf . 75,000 

5th — Pusdeti plough-tax 1,25,000 

6th — Malbah, land-tax 50,000 


Total 6,60,000 


Besides this, the fullest amount arising to the prince from annual 
taxation, theie aie other items which occasionally replenished the 
treasuiy of Soornt Sing 

Bhatoie is a triennial tax of five rupees levied on each plough. 
It was instituted by Raja Zoorawui Sing The whole country is 
liable to it, with the exception of fifty villages in Asiagati, and 
seventy of the B^niwals, conditionally exempted, to guard the 
holders. It is now frequently evaded by the feudal chieftains, and 
seldom yields a lac of rupees 

In addition to these specific expedients, there are many arbitrary 
methods of increasing the “ ways and means’^ to satisfy the necessi- 
ties or avarice of the present ruler, and a tram of dependent harpies, 
who piey upon the cultivating peasantry, oi industrious trader By 
such shifts, Soorut Sing has been known to double his fixed revenue. 

Bind, KhooshaU . — The tei ms Bind, and KJwosliMi, though etymo- 
logically the antipodes of each other, — the first meaning a * compul- 
sory contribution,^ the other a ' benevolence, or voluntary,'^ — have a 
similar interpretation in these legions, and make the subjects of 
those pai ts devoutly pray that their prince’s house may be one X’ather 
of mouining than rejoicing, and that defeat rather than victory may 
be attendant on his arms 

The term dind is coeval with Hindu legislation. The bard Ohund 


* Nohur district 84 villages 

Binnie 24 ditto 

Eaniali 44 ditto 

Jalloli 1 ditto 


Bevenue ,Rs 1,00,000 

' 10.000 

20,000 

5,000 


Total original Fiscal Lands . . 1,35,000 

since Rajgurh, Ohoorfi, and other places reooveied. 


f Impost Duties in old times, viz 

Town of Noonkurii - Rs 2,000 

Ra-|gnrh . 10,000 

Shekhsir . 6,000 

Capital — Bikandr . 75,000 

From Ohooni and other towns 45,000 


1,37,000 


t Khoosh means ‘ happiness, pleasure, volition ’ — ap ed JthoosM, ‘ at your 
pleasure ’ 
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describes it, and the cbronicrei' of the life of the great Sidra] of 
Anhulwaria, wbo expelled the seven Diddas/^ ou ' great evils/ 
-wbose initial lettei was d, enumerates dind as one- of, tbem, and 
places it with theDholis and Dhahims, or minstiels and witches, 
giving it precedence amongst the seven plagues which his ancestors 
and tyrant custom had inflicted on the subject Unhappily, there 
IS no Sidra] to legislate for Rajpootana, andweie there fourteen 
Dtddas by which Sooiut Sing could swell his budget, he would 
retain them all for the oppiession of the impoverished Jits, who, if 
they could, would be happy to expel the letter 8 fiom amongst 
them But it is from the chieftain, the merchant, and the banker, 
that the chief sums aie realized, though indirectly the poor peasant 
contributes his shaie Theie aie fouiteen collectors of dind, one to 
eveiy cheeia or division, and these are furnished with arbitrary 
schedules according to the cii cum stances, actual oi supposed, of each 
individual So unlimited are these exactions, that the chief of 
Gundaih for two years offered the collector of his quarter ten 
thousand lupees if he would gnaiantee him against any fuithei 
demand during even twelve months , and being refused, he turned 
the collector out, shut the gates of his castle, and boldly bid hismaster 
defiance 

One of his expedients to levy a Miooshdh, or * benevolence,^ is 
worth 1 elating it was on the teimination of his expedition against 
Bhutnair, which added this celebrated desert and castle to his 
teiritory, and in which he was attended by the entiie feudal army 
of Bikaner * On his return, ** flushed with conquest,'^ he demanded 
from each house thioughout his dominions the sum of ten rupees to 
cover the expenses of thewar If the tyrant-ridden subjects of Sooiut 
Sing thus 9 ejoice in his successes, how must they feel for his defeats ' 
To them both aie alike ominous, when every artifice is welcomed, 
every villainy practised, to impoveiish them Oppression is at its 
height, and must woik out its own cuie 

Feudal levies. The disposable force of all these feudal pnnoi- 
pahties must depend on the personal character of the Raja If Sooiut 
Sing popular, and the national emergencies demanded the 
assemblage of the kha oi lev^e en masse, of the ‘ sons of Beeka,^ he 
might bung ten thousand Rajpoots into the field, of whom twelve 
hundred might be good horse, besides the foieigu troops and park, 
but ii^dei present circumstances, and the rapid deterioration of every 
blanch of society, it may be doubted whether one-half could be col- 
lected under his standard 

The household tioops consist of a battalion of foreign infantry, of 
five hundi ed men with five guns, and thi ee squadrons of horse, about 
two hundred and fifty in number , all undei foreign leaders This 
IS independent of the gai risen of the capital, whose commandant is 
a Rajpoot of the Purihar tribe, who has twenty-five villages assigned 
for the payment of his troops 


* This wiittCQ m 1813 
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Schedule exhibitinq the Fiefs of Bihwnei 






Retainers * 


Names of 

Clans 

Places of 

Revenue 



Remarks 

Chieftams 

Abode 

Root 

Horse 




Ben Sal 

Becko 

hlalmjm 

40,000 


100 

One hundred and 




forty villages at 
taehedtothis fief. 










settled on the heir 







ofRajaNoonknrn, 
who consequently 







forfeited the qadi 

Abhj'6 Sing 

Beiiiioto 

Bookurko 

26,000 


200 

The first of the 




chiefs of Blkandr 

An6p Sing 

Becko 

Jesaanoh 



40 


Paim Sing 

Do 


HdTu 


25 


Ohj n Sing 

Bcnirotc 

San oh 

nwi! 


300 


Himinut bing 

Eaot 

Baotsir 



300 



Bciiirote 

Chooru 



200 


Omdd Sing ) 
Jact Smg 1 

Bcedawut 

Bedasir 

Saondwa 

1 60,000 


2,000 

One huudrea 
and forty loUes 
(families, lit cham- 

BiihaderSing^ 

r 

Maynsir 




bets) of this class. 

Sooraj Mull f 
Gomaun Sing l 

Narnote ■< 

Tcdndesir 

Kattur 

[ 40,000 


500 


Attie Sing J 

( 

Kootchore 

) 




Sbere Sing 

Do 

Neembaje 



126 


Davee Sing 


Seedmook 




Omdd Sing ( 
Soortan Singf 

Do 5 

Kuiripoora 

Ajeotpoora 

[ 20,000 

6,000 

400 


Kiirrni Dan ) 

(_ 

Beabsir 

) 




Soortan Sing 

Cntchwaha 

Njnawass 

^^WiTiTr 


30 

These two fiefs 

Pnddum Sing 

Powur 

Jaetsisir 


Bi 

100 

are held by 

foreign nobles of 







the house of Am- 







bdr, and the an- 
cient pramara, 
(viilff Powflr) 

Kishen bing 

Becko 

H 3 ’adesir 


^BTiTT 

60 

The fief of Poo- 

Rao Sing 

Bhatti 

Poogul* 


wm 

40 

gul was wrested 
from the Bhattis 









of Jessnimdr 

Sooltan ‘-iiig 

Do 

Bajasir 


mm 

50 


Lukteer Sing 

Do 

Ilauaii 



75 


Knriiie Smg 

Do 

Sutasir 




Bhom ‘•mg 

4 Chieftains, f 

Do 

Chnekurra 

' * 

60 

4 


1 Bhonni Sing 

Do 

Boetchnok 

1 


6 


2 Zaltm Sing 

Do. 

Gurnolah 

^Bjffi I 


4 


3 Sirdar Sing 

Do 

Soorjerah 

^B|^ f 


2 


4 Kact Sing 

Do 

Bundisir 


32 

2 



Camed forward 


39,372 

4,662 



* PooRiil Putfca 

f These ch lefs are called Sii dai s of Kbai i Putta, one of the oi igiiial conquests 
of the foundei , Beeka 

CTon 11 ] 24 
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Names of 
Chieftains 


Chnnd Sing 


Clans 


Places of 
Abode 


Brought forward 


Kurrumsaut 


Nokho 


Sutti Ban 
Bhom Sing 
Kaitsi 


Boopawut 

Bhatti 

Do 


Badilah 

Jangloo 

Jaminsir 


Issree Sing 
Puddum Sing 
Kullian Smg 


Mundilah 

Bhatti 

Do 


Saroonda 

Koodsoo 

^Naiueah 

Total 


■ 

Betainers 

Remarks. 

Foot 

Horse 

2,85,100 

39,372 

4,562 


11,000 

1,500 

500 

Twenty -seven 
villages depend- 
ent on this fami- 
ly from Jodpoor, 
and settled here 
eleven years 

5,000 

200 

25 


2,500 

400 

9 


15,000 

500 

150 

Twenty-seven 

villages 

11,000 

2,000 

150 


1,500 

60 

4 


1,000 

40 

2 


3,321,00 

44,072 

5,402 



If ever tlie whole feudal array of Bikanei amounted to this^ it 
would assuredly he found difficult now, weie the 6au proclaimed, to 
assemble one-fom’th of this number 


Foreign Troops 


Sooltan Khan 
Anokha Sing, Sikh . . . 

Boodh Sing Dewarah 
Doorjun Singes Battahon . 
Gunga Sing's Battalion 

Total Foieigners. 

Park 


Foot 

Horse 

Guns 


200 

— 


250 

— 


200 

— 

700 

4 

4 

1,000 

25 

6 

1,700 

679 

10 


21 

1,700 

679 

31 


♦ 

CHAPTER III 

Bhufnair, i/s oi igin and denominahon — Histoi ical celehity of the JUs of JJhvt- 
naii — JSmigi ahon of Bd\ si — Succeededhy BTiii oo — JEmh aces Jslamtsm — Bao 
JDuleech — JIoseinKhan,HoseinMa1imood,EmamMalimood,andBnhade7 BJion. 
— Zdbta Khan, the pjesent lulei — Condition of the countiy — Changes vi its 
physicalaspect — Jiuinsofancienibmldinqs — Ptomising scene foi ai chceological 
ingiiii les — Zoological and botanical cm lositics — Inst of the ancient towns — 
lielies of the anoiO’head chat acler found in the Desert 

Bhutnair, which now forms an integial pait of Bikaner, was 
anciently the chief abode of another Jit community, so powerful as 
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at one time to provoke the vengeance of kings, and at others to 
suocoiii them wlieii in distiess It is asserted that its name is in no 
wise connected with the BLatfcis who colonized it, but deiived from 
the Bardai, or Bhat, of a powerful prince, to whom the lands weie 
gi anted, and who, desiious to be the foundei of a poetic dynasty, 
gave his professional title to the abode In the annals of Jessulmer, 
it will bo seen that theie is .mother stoiy accounting for the appel- 
lation, which recalls the founding of Oaithage oi Byisa. Both 
legends are impi obable , and the Bhatti annals confirm what might 
have been assumed without suspicion, that to a colonj^ of this lace 
Bhutnair owes its name, though not its existence The whole of the 
noithein part is called Nair in the ancient geographical nomencla- 
tuie of Maroost^hali , and when some of the Bhatti clans became 
pioselytes to Islam, they ch.mged the vowel a to u, to distinguish 
them tiom thepaient stock, 1110 , Bhatti foi Bhutti We shall, how- 
ever, furnish evidence by and bye, in the annals of the oiigmal race, 
that in all pi obability the Yadu-Bhatti is the original Yuti colony « 
fiom Centinl Asia, and that “the Jit prince of Salpoor,” whose 
insciiption IS in the first volume of this work, was the piedecessor 
of these veiy laces 

Neithei the tiact depending on Bhutnair, noi that north of it to 
the Garah iivei, piesented formeily the scene of absolute desolation 
they now exhibit, and I shall append a list of towns, to which a 
high antiquity is assigned, whose vestiges still lemain, and from 
which something might perhaps be gleaned to confiim or overturn 
these deductions 

•^Bhutnair has attained gieat histoiical celebrity from its position, 
being in the loute of invasion fiom Central Asia to India It is 
moie than piobable that the Jits, who lesisted the advance of 
Mahmood of Ghizni in a naval waifnre on the Indus, had long 
befoie that period established themselves in the desert as well as in * 
the Punjab, and as we find them occupying a place amongst the 
thiity-six loyal tubes, we may infer that they bad political power 
many centuries betoie that conqueror In A D 1205, only twelve 
years after the conquest of India by Shabudin, his successoi, Kootub, 
was compelled to conduct the wai in person against the Jits of the 
noithern desert, to pi event then wiesting the impoitant post of 
Hansi fiom the empire, and when the unfoitunate and intrepid 
queen Eizzia, the woithy heiress of the gieat Feroz, was compelled 
to abandon her throne to an usurper, she sought and found piotec- 
tion amongst the Jits, who, with their Scythicbiethren, the Ghikers, 
assembled all their foices and marched, with then queen at their 
head, like Tomyris of old, to meet her foes She was not destined 
to en 3 oy the same revenge, but gained a gloiious death m the attempt 
tooveituin the Sabo law ot India Again, in A D 1397, when 
Timoor invaded India, Bhutnair was attacked foi “ having disti essed 
“ him exceedingly on his invasion ot Mooltau,^^ when he “ in person 


* I presented to Mi Marsden a unique coin of this ill-fated queen 
[Von 11] 24a 
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“scorned the country, and out of a tribe of bauditti called Jits ” 
In shoit, the Bhuttis and Jits were so intermingled, that distinction 
was impossible Leaving this point, therefore, to be adjusted in the 
annals of the Bhattis, we proceed to sketch the history of the 
colony which luled Bhutnaii when subjugated by the Rahtores 

It was shoitly aftei Timoor’s invasion, that a colony of Bhattis 
migrated from Maiote and Phoolra, under then leader Bm’si and as- 
saulted and captured Bhutnair from a Mahomedan chief, but whether 
one of Timooi^s officeis, or a dependent of Dehli, lemains unknown, 
though most piobably the former His name, Chigat Khan, almost 
rendeis this certain, and they must have made a pioper name out of 
his tribe, Ghagitai, of which he was a noble This khan had con- 
queied Bhutnair fiom the Jits, and had acquired a consideiable 
teiiitory, which the Bhatti colony took advantage of his letuin to 
invade and conquer Sixteen geneiations have intervened since 
this event, which bringing it to the peiiod of Timooi’s invasion, 
furnishes an additional leason for concluding the khan of Bhutnair 
to have been one of his nobles, whom he may have left entrusted 
with this important point of communication, should he meditate 
fui ther intercourse with India 

B6isi ruled twenty-seven yeais, and was succeeded by his son 
Bhiroo, when the sons of Chigat Khan, obtaining aid fiom the Dehli 
monaich, invaded Bhutnaii, and weie twice i epulsed with gieat loss 
A thud aimy succeeded, Bhutnair was invested and i educed to 
great straits, when Bhiroo hung out a flag of ti uce, and offered to 
accept any conditions which would not compiomise his castle Two 
were named — to embrace Islamism, oi seal his sinceiity by giving 
his daughtei to the king He accepted the fiist alternative, and 
from that day, in order to distinguish these pioselytes, they changed 
the name of Bhatti to Bhutti Six chiefs intei vened between Bhiioo 
and 

Rao^ Dnleech, surnamed Hydt Khan, from whom Rae Sing of 
Blkanei wiested Bhutnaii, and Ruttehabad became the future resi- 
dence of the Bhutti Khans He was succeeded by 

Hosein Khan (the grandson of Hydt), who lecaptuied Bhutnair 
fiom Raja Snjawun Sing, and it was maintained duiing the time of 
Hosein klahmood and Braam jMahmood, until Sooiut Sing made tlio 
final conquest of it fiom Buhader Khan, tathei to the present titular 
head of the Bhuttis,^ 

Zabta Khan, who resides at Raniah, having about twenty-fivo 
villages dependent thoreon f Raniah was founded by Rae Sing of 
Blkandi, and named after his queen {Ra/tvb), to whom it was assigned 

S 1857 (A D 1801), the celebiated George Thomas, for the sum of 
three lacs, put the Bbubtis into the tempoiary possession of Bnutnan but 
the succeeding year it was again taken from them by the Babtoies 

t This inemoii was wutten in 1813-14-, mid may coutani many inncoiiiaoics, 
from Its very i emote situation, and the difficulty of obtaining concct inform- 
ation 
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It was taken by Bmam Mahmood The Bhutti Khan is now a I’obber 
by profession, and his rev^enues, which aie said to have sometimes 
amounted to three lacs of rupees, are extorted by the point'of his 
lance These depredations aie carried to a fiightful extent, and the 
poor Jits aie kept eternally on the aleit to defend their pioperty 
The proximity of the British teiritory pi eventing all incuisions to 
the eastwaid, they aie thiown back upon their oiiginal haunts, and 
make the whole of this northein legion then prey To this ciroum- 
stauce is attributed the desertion of these lands, which once reared 
cattle in abundance, and were highly valued It is asserted that 
fiomthe noithern boundaiy ot Bhutnair to the G-arah, there are 
many tracts susceptible of high cultivation, having water neai the 
surface, and many large spaces entirely fiee from 6’Aulf or ^sand-hills ’ 
To the diying up of the Hakia, or Caggai, many centuiies ago, in 
conjunction with moral evils, is ascribed the existing desolation 
According to tradition, this stream took a westerly direction, by 
Phoolia, where it is yet to be traced, and fell into the Indus below 
Ootch The couplet recoiding its absorption by the sands of 
has alieady been given, in the time of Rao Hamir, piince of Dhat. 
If the next Euiopean tiaveller who may pass through the Indian 
deseit will seek out the lepiesentative of the ancient Soda princes 
at Ohoie, near Amerkote, hemayleaiu from then baid (if they 
retain such an appendage) the date of this prince, and that of so 
impoitantan event in the physical and political history of theii 
regions The vestiges of large towns, now buiied in the sands, 
confiim the truth of this tradition, and seveial of them claim a 
high antiquity such as the Rung-mahel, alieady mentioned, west 
of Bhutnaii, having subterianeau apaitments still in good presei va- 
tion An aged native of Dhaudoosir (twenty-five miles south of 
Bhutnaii) leplied, to my inquiiy as to the recollections attached to 
this place, that “ it belonged to a PowS,r piince who ruled once all 
these regions, when Sekundei Roomi attacked them ” 

An excursion from Hansi Hissar, oui western fiontiei, into these 
regions, would soon put the ti uth of such traditions to the test, as 
fai as these i eported ruins ai e concerned though what might appear 
the lemains of palaces of the Piamaias the Johyas, and the Jits of 
ancient days, to the humble occupant of a hut in the desert, may 
only piove the foundations of some castellated building But the 
same tiaditions aie cuculated with legaid to the moie western deseit, 
whei e the same kind of vestiges is said to exist, and the annals 
make mention of capitals, the sites of which aie now utteily unknown 
Consideiing the safety, and comparative ease, with which such a 
journey can be made, one cannot imagine a more agreeable pursuit, 
than the piosecution of ai chasological inquiries in the northern 
deserts of Rajpootana, wheie tiaditions abound, and where the exist- 
ing manneis, amongst such a diveisity of tubes, would furnish ample 
mateiials for the portfolio, as well as for memoiis Its productions, 
spontaneous or cultivated, though its botanical as well as zoological 
specimens may be hmited, we know to be essentially different fionx 
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tliose of Gangetic India, and more likely to find a parallel in the 
natural productions and phenomena of the great Afiican deseit. 
The Bhuttis, the Khosas, the Eajurs, the Sahi4es, the Mangulias, the 
Sodas, and.. various other nomadic tubes, present a wide field for 
observation , and the physiologist, when tired of the habits of man, 
may descend from the nobler animal to the lion, the wild ass, every 
kind of deer, the flocks of sheep which, fed on the succulent glasses, 
touch not water for six weeks togethei, while the vaiious heibs, 
esculent plants and shiubs, salt lakes, natron beds, &c, would give 
abundant scope for commentaiy and useful comparison Ho will 
discover no luxuries, and few signs of civilization, the (hut) 

consti acted of poles and twigs, coated inside with mud and coveied 
•with glass, being little better than the Afiican^s dwelling 

We shall conclude this imperfect sketch of Bikaner and the desert 
with the names of several of their ancient towns, which may aid the 
search of the tiavellei in the legions on its northern boi der — 
Abhoie, Bun]arra ca Nuggui , Rung-Mahel, Sodnl, oi Sorutgurh; 
Maohotal, Raati-bung, Kali- bung, Kaliansii, Phoolra, Maiote, 
Tilwarra, Gilwarra, Bunnij Manick-Khur, Soor-sagur, Bhameni, 
Koiiwalla, Kul-Dherani 

Some names in this list may be unimportant, but if two, oi even 
one, should be the means of ehoiting some knowledge of the past, 
the record will not be useless. 

Phoolra and Marote have still some importance the first is very 
ancient, and enumerated amongst ' No-ltoti Maioo-ca/ va. the 
earliest periods of Pramara ('vulg. Powar) dominion I have no 
doubt that inscriptions in the ornamental watZ- beaded chaiacter 
belonging to the Jains will be found here, having obtamed one from 
Jjodoiva in the desert, which has been a ruin for nine centuries. 
Phoolra was the residence of Lakha Phoolani, a name well-known 
to those versed in the old traditions of the desert He was cotem- 
poiary with Sid Rad of Anhulwaira, and Udyadit of Dhar 
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CHAPTER I 

Jessulmcr — The deiivahon of its name — The Itajpoote of Jessulmh called 
JBhatfis, aie of the Yadu laee — Descended from Jihaiat, Itinq of Bharat- 
veisha, oi Indo-Scyih^a — Uesiricied bounds of India of model n invention — 
The ancient Stndns a naval people — First seats of the Yadiis in India, 
Piaqa, Mat'hiira, and Dtoartea — Then tniei national wars — Heii, Icing of 
MaVhniaand I)waitca,leadei of the Yadus — Dispeision of his family — 
Hts gi eat-gi andsons Ndba and Klitra — Ndbadiiven fi om Dwai tea, becomes 
pi nice of 2Iai oost'hah , coiijeetuied to be the j\Iaiu, oi Merve of Ban — 
Jhax^a and Jud-bhan the sons of Khiia — Thefoimei founds the Sind- 
samma dynasty, and Jud-bhdii becomes pi nice of Belieia in the Punjab — 
Piithibdhu succeeds to Ndba in II&ioo — His son B&lm — His posteiity — 
Raja Guj founds Qujni — Attacked by the kings of Sipia and Khoiasan, who 
aiei epulsed — Baja Qnj attacks Cashmei e — Hts mai i lage — Second invasion 
fiom BJioiasan — The Syitan king conjectmed to be Antiochus — Oiaele pte- 
dicts the loss of Gujiii — Otij slam — Qujni taken — Pi nice Salbahan ai lives 
in the Punjdh —Founds the city of Salbahana, S F 72 — Coiiqueis the 
Punjdb — ^ilfai i icsihe davghtei of Jetpal Tuai of Dehh — Be-coiiquei s Gujni 

~ — Is succeeded by Balund — His nunieious ofsp' mg — Then conquests — Con- 
jectui e i eqai ding the Jadooii tube of Eusofi^e, that the Afghans aieYnd&Sf 
not Tahiidis, oi Jews — Balund lesides at Salbahana — Assigns Gujiii to his 
gi andsoii Ohdkito, who becomes a coiiveit to Islam andking of Khoi asCin — 
The Cliakito Moguls descended fiom him — Balund dies — His son Bhatti 
succeeds — Changes the pationyimcof Yadu, oi Jadoo, to Bhatti — Succeeded 
by Muiiqul Bao — His bi othei Miisooi Bao and sons ci oss the Gat ah and take 
possession of the Lakhi jungle — Heqi adation of the sons of Mungul liao — 
They lose then tankas Rajpoots — Then offspring styled Abhoiias and Juts 
— Tt ibe of Tdh — The capital of Ta%tles distovsi ed — Mungul Bao at i ives in 
the Indian deset t — Its tubes — His son, MajiniiBao, mat ties a ptmeess of 
Ametkote — Hts sonKehui — Alliance j.oifh the Peota of Jhalote — Thefound- 
ation of Thanote laid — Eehur succeeds — Tho-note attacked by the Bat aha 
tribe — Thanote completed, S 787 — Peace with the Batahas Reflections 

Jbssulmeb is the modem aame o£ a tract o£ oouutiy comprehended, 

according to ancient geography, in Mat oost^hal/if the desert of India » 
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It IS termed M& m tlie traditional nomenclature of this region, fiom 
Taeing a rocky {me)) oasis in the heart of the sandy desert, interest- 
ing both from its physical features, and its position as the ultima 
Thule of independent Hinduism Yet, however entitled to legaid 
from its local peculiaiities or its products, the history of the tube 
which inhabits it presents a still moie engrossing subject for inves- 
tigation. 

■* This tribe is the Bhatti, a bianch of the Tadu or Jadoo race, 
whose power was paramount in India three thousand years ago , and 
the prince now governing this distant corner of India, claims descent 
fiom those Yadu kings who ruled from the Yamuna to the ^ world's 
end,'* at that remote period 

^It were preposteious to expect to find, in the annals of a people 
BO subject to the vicissitudes of fortune, an unbroken series of 
historical evidence in snppoit of this ancestry, but they have pre- 
served links of the chain whi ch indicate original afidnities. In ti acing 
the Yadu-Bhatti histoiy, two hypotheses alternately present them- 
selves to our minds, each of which rests upon plausible grounds, the 
one supposing the Bbattis to be of Scythio, the other of Hindii 
origin This incongruity may be reconciled by presuming the 
co-mixtuie of the two primitive laces, by enlarging our views, and 
contemplating the baiiiei, which in remote ages separated Scythia 
and India, as ideal, and admitting that the various commihiities, 
fiom the Caspian to the Ganges, were members of one giand family, 
having a common language and common faith,t in that ancient central 
empire whose existence has been contended for and denied by the 
first names in science,! the Bharatversha of the Hindfis, the Indo- 
Scythio empire of king Bharat, son of Budha, the ancestor of the 
Yadu-Bhattis, now confined to a nook of the deseit 


It would be vain to speculate upon the first colonization of India 
pioper by the Rajcula, oi ^ royal tribes' It- appears to have 

Ooonf, the pome of land beyond Dvranca, the last stiong-bold of the 
xaans when their oowor was eitinguished 

•f’jMenu says ‘ The foH owing races of Gsliattiyasihy their omission of holj 
rites, and by seeing no Brahmans, have gradually sunk among men to the 
lowest of the fourth okas (i B,^ydra), Paundtacas, Odtas, anADtaviiae, 
Camiwjas, Yavanos, and Anens, Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Ci) atas, JDei adas, 

^”77 43 and 14, Chao X, page 279, Haughtox’s 3jd edition, 

ptmished by HiGGn.BOTHAii & Co 

It IS a great mistake to suppose theBactrian Greeks are these Yavanas, who 
are descended from X avail, fifth son of Tayat, third son of the patiiarchal 
Ifuhiis, though the lonians may of this 1 ace The Sacas are the , Sacco, the 
races of central (the Sac ha lla 3 poot} , the Pahlavas, the ancient Persians, 
or Guebres , the Chinas, the nihabitauts of China , and the G'hasas, inhabitants 
of the grc.it snowy mountains {Iho), whence Kho-chasa (tho Casia monies of 
Ptoleinj), corrupted to Caucasus 

! Tne illustnons Cuvier questions the existence of an ancient central king- 
dom, bf'cauee “ ni Moiso, m Homei e, ne nous pailtub d’nn grand emoire dans la 
“ H intc Asio ” — (Biseourssw les Bcvolutions do la suiface dii Globe, p 206 )— 
liVlio (hen, were “ the sons of Togarmah” mentioned bv Ezekioll who con- 
quoied and long held Egypt P 
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possessed an indigenous population prior to the laces ot Suiya, or 
Indu, though tho genealogies which give the oiigin of these degiaded 
races of Cabas, Bluls, IMoiab, Goands, &c asseit that they were all 
fiom the same stem, and that then political debasement was the 
effect of moial causes But as theie is no pi oof of this, we must 
attiibute the fable to the desiie of the Biahmin aichselogist to 
account foi the origin of all things Modern enquines into these 
matteis have been ciamped bj an erioneous and contiacted view of 
tho power of this ancient people, and the diiection of that power. 
It has been assumed that the piejudices oiiginating in Mooslem 
conque‘«t, which pioveiited the Hindu chieftain horn ciossing the 
foi bidden waters of the Attoc, and still raoie from “ going down to 
the sea in ships,” had always existed But w-ere it not far more 
difficult to pnitwith eironeous impressions than to receive new and 
collect views, it would be appaient that the fii st of these restiictions 
IS of veiy lecent oiigin, and on the othei hand, that the Hindus of 
remote ages possessed great naval powei, by which communication 
must have been maintained with the coasts of Africa,t Arabia, and 
Persia,as well as the Austialiau Archipelago X It is iidiculous, with all 
the knowledge now' in oui possession, to suppose thattheHindus always 
confined themselves within their gigantic baiiieis, the limits of ' 
modern India The cosmogiaphy ot the Peoians, imperfect andi 
pueu'ie as it is, and some of the texts of Menu, affoid abundant-/ 
evidence of an intimate intei’course between the countries from the 

^ The Onbanpe is almost extinct, it was famed, even in the days of Cnsbna, 
as the savage nihnbitant<« of Saui nsoti a When the foi estei Bbfl, wlio mortally 
wounded Ciishna, was expressing bis contrition for the unintentional act, 
ho was foi given, with tbe remaik, that itwns only retributive justice, as “ in a 
“foimer biitl),”ns the godlike Bama, Cnshiia bad slain him. Thus Kama 
appears as the subjugatoi and civilizei of these indigenons ti ibes, of whom the 
Caons are dcsciibea as plundeniig Crisbna’s family after bis decease 
f Whence the Hindu names of towns an tho estuai les of the Gambia and 
Shcnegni iivei s, the Tnmbacoiiaa and other condas, alieady mentioned p 
J Mr Marsdeii, at an early peiiod of hm icscaiclies into Hindu liteiature, 
sbai es the merit of discovering with Sir W Jones, that the Malavan language, 
disseminated thioiighout the Ai clupelago, and extending from Madagascar to 
Easter Island, a space of 200° of longitude, is indebted to tho Sanscrit for 
a considerable numbei of its terms, and that the intei course which effected this 
was man} ceiiturioF previous to their convex sion to the Mahomedan leligiou 
Hc^is inclined to think that the point of communication was fiom Guzzeiat 
The legends of these islanders also abound with allusions to the Mdhdbhdiat 
and liamdyuna (See As-stiic Ees , Vol IV, p 226, SecCnd Edition ) 

Since Mr M wrote, the revelation of tbe architectural antiquities in these 
isles, consequent to British Conquests, establishes the fact that they were 
colonized by the Suryas, whose mx thological and heroic bistoiy is sculptured 
m their edifices and maintained in their wiitings Noi should we despaii that 
similar discoveiies may }ot disclose the link which of}oie connected India 
with Egypt, and to which Ceylon was but the fiist stepping-stone ThatBama 
possessed great naval means is beyond doubt, inherited fiom his ancestoi 
Sngara ‘the sea-king,’ twenty generations befoi e the hero of Lanka, which place 
I have long imagined to be Ethiopia, whence ancient writers assei t Egypt to 
have had her institutions, and that the Ethiopians were of Indian ongm 
Cuvier, quoting Syncellus, even assigns the reigu of Ameuophis as the epoch of 
the colonization of Ethiopia from India — Page 180 of his ‘ Discotiis,’ &o 
[Von II ] 26 
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Oxus to the Ganges j and even in then allegories, we trace fresh 
streams of knowledge flowing into India fiom that cential region, 
stigmatized in latter days as the land of the barbarian (Mletcha) 
Menu corioboiates the Pooians, fiom which we infer the fact, that 
in distant ages one unifoi m faith extended irom Sdcd-dwipa, the 
continent, of the Sacae, to the Gauges * These observations it is 
necessary to premise before we attempt, by following the tide of 
Yadu migration during the lapse of thirty centuries, to trace them 
from Indiapiest^ha, Suiapura, Mat’hura, Praga, Dwaiica, Judoo-ca- 
dang (the mountains of Jud), Beheia, Gujni in Zabulisthan , and 
again lefluent into India, at Salbahana oi Salpooia in the^Punj^b, 
* Tunnote, Derawul, Lodorva in the deseit, and Anally Jessulmdr, 
founded in S 1212, or A D 1156 

Having elsewhere descanted at length on the early history of the 
Yadus,t we may refei those who are likely to take an iiiteiest in 
this discussion to that paper, and proceed at once to glean what we 
' can fiom the native annals before us, from the death of their 
leader, Heii-Orishna, to the dispeision of the Yadus from India. The 
bare fact of their migiation altogether out of India proper, proves 
that the original lutei course, which conducted Budha, the patriarch 
of the Yadu race, into ludiaj (where he espoused Ella a princess of 

L, 

I 

* The cosmography of the Agm Fooian divides the world then known to tlie 
Hindus into seven dwlpas, or continents one of these is ‘ Sac^-dwlpa, whose 
“inhabitants, descended from Bap’ha,are termed SSceswara{i e, Sacoe-lmds)" 
His (Bup’has) offspiing or descendants were Julnd, Sookmar, Manichnk, 
Hoorum, Ooturds, Daibeeka, Diooma, eaclt of whom gave his name to a Icliand, 
or division (gw Sookmai khand ?) The chief ranges of mountains wei e J nidus, 
Baivat, Siamab, Indue, Amki, B.im, and Kesari “ There were seven grand 
“ livers, viz , Mug, Mugud, Ai veina, &o The inhabitants woiship the sun ” 

Slight as tins infoi raation is, we must believe that this Sdea-dwipa or Sacatnl, 
IS the Scythia of the Ancients , and the Sacdswara (the Sacas of Menu), the 
SacsB so well known to western histoiy, the mogeoitors of the Paitlnans, wlio«o 
fiist (ad) king was Aisaca The sun-worshiu indicates the adoier of Mithias, 
the Mitra or Surya of tho Hindu , the Arverna lecalls the 4 ; nues applied to 
. the Jaxaites, while Jiilud, the pioper name of the son of the fiist king of 
Saca-dmpa, appears to be the Jnldus of the Tatar historian Abiilgnzi,who uses 
the same term ns does the Hindu, to designate a laiige of mouiitains Whence 
this identitj between Poornnic and Tatai cosmograpViy ? 

" A chief of the twice-born tribe (^ e , Brahmms) was bi ought by Vishnu’s 
“ eagle from Saca-dwipa, and thus have Sara-dwlDa Brahmins Oecomo known ni 
* ‘ Jambu-dwipa” (India) — ^Mr Colebi ooke on India?:. Classes, Asiatic Bes.Vol 

V, p 53 And Menu saj s that it was only on then ceasing to sanction Brahmins 
residing amongst them, that the inhabitants of tbe^e remote western regions 
became ‘ Mletcha/ or barbarians testimonies which must be held conclusive of 
perfect intei com se and recipi ocity of sentiment between the nations of Central 
Asia and Ind,a at periods the most i emote 

t Vtde “ Essay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Tiansactions of tho 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, Yol HI 

J Tho Bhagvat says, “ B«d7ia(a wiseman— a patriarch) came to Bbaratkhand 
“ to pel foi m penitential iites, and exuonsed Ella, by whom ho nad Prfiifiiwn 
“ (foundei of Jlat’hiira), who had six sons, viz , Ayii, &c who carried on the lunar 
“ (Indu) 1 aces m India.” How this Ayu is likewise the patriarch of the Tatars, 
and in that language signifies the moon, a male divinity both with Tatai s and 
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the Surya race, and by whom his issue was multiplied), was not 
forgotten, though fifty goueratious had elapsed from the patnarchal 
Budha to Hen — to whom and the chronicle we return 

^'Praga* is the oiadle of the Yadus who are Somavansa (of the 
lunar race). Thence MaPhnra fonnded by Prururwa remained for 
ages the seat of power The name of Jadoo (Tadu), of whom theie 
were fifty-six tribes,t became famous in the woild, and of this race 
was the mighty Heu-Oiishna, who founded Dwarica 

The grand international conflicts amongst the fifty-six Tadu 
tribes,^^ at Ouiukheta, and subsequently at Dwarica, are sufficiently 
known to the leader of Hindu history, and may be leferred to else- 
where t These events aie computed to have happened about 1,100 
yeais befoie Ohiist On the dispeision of these races many aban- 
doned India, and amongst these, two of the many sons of Orishna. 
This deified leader of the Yadus had eight wives, and the offspring 
of the first and seventh, by a singular fate, now occupy what may be 
teimed the outposts of Hinduism § 

Eookmani was the senior of these wives, and the eldest of her 
sons was Piiddma, who was mariied to a princess of Bidnrba; she 
bore him two sons, Anui ad and Bu 3 ra, and f i om the latter the Bhattis 
clainj descent. Bu 3 ra had two sons, Naha and Khira 

''"When the Jadoos were exterminated in the conflict at Dwarica, 
and Herf had gone to heaven, Bujra was on his way from Mat^hnra 
to see his fathei, but had only marched twenty coss (foity miles), 
when he received intelligence of that event, which had swept away 
his kindred He died upon the spot, when Naha was elected king 
and leturned to Mat’hura, but Khfra pm sued his ]Ouiney to 
Dwaiica 

“The thirty-six tribes of Eajpoots hitheito oppressed by the 
Yadus, who had long held univeisal dominion, now deteimine to 
be revenged H^ba was compelled to fly the holy city pDwanca] , 
he became pimce of MaioosPhali in the west. 


Bajpoots Thronghont there aie traces of an original identity, which justifies 
the application of theteim ludo-Scythic to the Tadu race — Vide Genealogical 
Table, Vol I 

^ Pi aqa is the modern Allahabad, at the .confluence of the Jumna and 
Ganges, the capital of the Frasii of Megastbenes 
fThis 18 alternately called Ghapun OUla and Ghapun GiOio, “fifty-six 
" tribes,” and " fifty-six millions,” of Tadus As they were long supreme over 
India, this number is not inadmissible 

t Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society, Vol III Vide paper entitled, 
“ Comparison of the Hindu and Theban^Heroules ” 

§ Jambuvati was the name of the seventh wife, whose eldest son was called 
Samba — he obtained possession pf the tracts op both sides the Indus, and 
founded the Sfnd-Samma dynasty, from which the Jharejas arn descended 
There is every probability that Sambus of Samba-nagari {Mznagai o), tbe oppo- 
nent of Alexander, was a descendant of Samba, son of Onshna The Jhardja 
chronicles, in ignorance of the origin of this titular appellation, say that their 
** ancestors came from Sham, or Syria ” 
rvon m 
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“ Thus far fiom the Bhagvaiy (says the Bhatti chronicler) and I 
continue the history of the Bhattis, hy the Brahmin Sookhd^herma 
of Mat’hura. 

'' Naha had issue Prithibdhu 
Khira had two sonSj Jhareja and Jud-bh§,n.* 

Jud-bh&n was on a pilgrimage, the goddess heard his vows , 
she awoke him from his sleep, and promised whatever he desired 
* Give me land that I may inhabit,^ said the youth , * Rule in 
these hills,^ replied the goddess, and disappeared When Jud-bh4n 
awoke, and was yet pondering on the vision of the night, a confused 
noise assailed him, and looking out, he discoveied that the prince 
of the country had just died without issue, and they were disputing 
who should succeed him. The prime minister said, ‘ he dieamed 
that a descendant of Orishna had arrived at BeJiBi and proposed 
to seek him out and invest him as their prince All assented, and 
Jud-bh^n was elected king He became a great prince, had a 
numeious progeny, and the place of their abode was henceforth 
/ styled J^idoo-ca-dang, ^the mountains of Judoo.^ 

“ Pnthi-hdhu (* the arm of the earth’), son of Ndba, piunoe of 
Maroost’hali, inherited the insignia of Sri-Ciishna with the regal 

/ ^ * Jid, Jud, Jadoo, are the various modes of pronouncing Yadu m the Bmikha, 
or spoken dialects of the west Jud-BliAn^ ‘ the rocket of the Yadus/ would 
imply the knowledge of gunpowder at a very remote period 
t The precise knowledge of the topography of these regions, displayed in the 
Bhatti 'annals, is the most satisfactory proof of their authenticity In the pre- 
sent day, it would be in vain to ask any native of J essulmdr the posiDion of the 
“hill of Jud,” or the site of Behera , and but foi the valuable translation of 
Baber’s Memoirs, by Mr Eiskine, we should have been unable to adduce the 
following testimony Baber crossed the Indus the l7bh February 15l9, and on 
the 19th, between that river and one of its great towns, the Behat, he reached 
the very tract where the descendant of Oiishna established himself twenty five 
centuries before Baber says, “ Seven Teas from Bebreh to the north there is a 
hill This hill in the Zefer Nameh (History of Timoor), and other books, is 
recalled the Hill of Jfid At first I was ignorant of the origin of its name, but 
afterwards discovered that in this hill there were two i aces of men descended 
of the same father One tribe is called Jfid, the other JenDfifadh From old 
times they have been the rulers and lords of the inhabitants of this hill, and of 
the IZs and ZTZlises (political divisions) between Nilab and Behieh Their 
power IS exerted in a friendly and brotherly way They cannot take from them 
whatever they please They take as their share a portion that has been fixed 
from very i emote times The Jtld is divided into various branches or families, 
as well as the J enjfihdh The chief man amongst them gets the name of Rad — 
Erehine’s liabei,p 254 

Here is a decided confirmation that this Hindu colony preserved all their 
. original manners and customs even to Baber’s day The tribe of Jenjfihdhes, 

( beyond a doubt, is the tribe of Johja, so celebrated in the region skirting the 
Butle] , and which will be noticed hereafter I presented a sm^all woi k entirely 
relating to their history, to the Royal Asiatic Society As Baber says they are 
of the same family as the Jfids, they are probably the descendants of Jinj, the 
Brother of Bhatti, who changed the family patronymic from Jadoo or Jiidoo 
to Bhatti, and thus it appears, that when the elder bianch was driven froni 
Gupii, they retreated amongst their relations of the hills of Jfid Baber was 
quite enamoured with the beauty of the hill of Jnd, which, with its lake and 
valleys, he describes as a miniature Cashmere — 255 
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umbrella {c¥hetii) made by Viswacarma. He bad a son Bahuhalj 
strong aim’), wbo espoused Oamlavati, daughter of Vijya Sing, 
Prince of Malwa, who gave in dowei (daejd)* one thousand horses 
of Khorasan, one bundled elephants, pearls, gems, and gold innu- 
merable, and five hundred handmaids, with chariots and bedsteads 
of gold. The Puar (Pramar) Oamlavati became the chief queen and 
bore her lord one son, 

Bdhu, killed by a fall from his horse ; he left one son, 

Soobdhu, who was poisoned by his wife, a daughter of Mund 
Raja Chohan of Ajm^r he left a son, 

“ Biijh, who reigned twelve years He was married to Sodbh’cbg 
Soondri, daughter of Ber Sing, prince of Malwa Having, when 
pregnant, dreamed that she was delivered of a white elephant, the 
astrologers, who inteipieted this as an indication of greatness, 
desired he might be named Guj f as he approached manhood, the 
coco-nut came from Jud-bhiin, prince of Pooiubdes (the eastern), 
and was accepted At the same time tidings ai rived that from the 
shores of the ocean, the baibanans who had formerly 

attacked Soobdhu, X ^ere again advancing, having Perid Shah of 

* ’'^he Pramars were formeily the most povrerfnl potentates of central India. 
Handmaids, and bedsteads of gold, were always a part of the daejd oi dower 
of Hindu princesses 

f Abulfnzi mentions Joga as prince of Gasmien and Oashmere, who was 
slam by Ognz Hhan, the Patriarch of the Tatar tribes. 

In this early portion of the annals there is a singular mistui e of historical 
facts, and it appears that the Yadu scribes confound their connections with 
the Syrian and Eactnan Gieeks, and with the first Mooslem conquerois. « 
Imperfect as is this notice of Soob^bn, bis son Itijb, and grandson Gnj, who 
were thus assailed by Perid of Khorasan (Bacti la), and his auxiliary, the king 
of Boom (Syiia), we hare a powerful allusion to Antiochus the Great, who, 
two hundred and four years before Christ, invaded Bactria and India. 
Amongst the few facts left of this expedition is his treaty with Sophagasenus, 
the Indian monarch, in which the Syrian king stipulated for a tribute in 
elephants There are, even in this medley of incidents, grounds for imagining 
that Sophagasenus is the Yadu piince of Gnjni Whether, out of Soobahu and 
Gu], the Greeks manufactui ed their Sophagasenus, or whether prince Gnj 
conld have been entitled Soobagh’h-sin, in compliment to his mother, Soobag’h- 
Soondn, of Malwa, must be lef D for the speculative to decide It is not unlikely 
that the nature of the tiibute, said to have been elephants, which the Indian 
agreed to furnish to the Greek prince, may have oi iginated with the name of 
Gty, which means ‘ elephant ’ 

There is at the same time much that refers to the early progress of Islam in 
these regions of central Asia Price, in his excellent history, extracting from 
the Kholausut-til-Ahbar, says, “ Hejauge was entiusted with the government of 
Khorasan, and Obaidoolah with Seistan, who had orders fiom Hejauge, his 
superior, to invade Cabul, whose prince was Beteil or Betpeil, whom the 
author supposes either a Tatar or Hindoo ptince Aitfully letiring, he drew 
the Mohammedan army into the defiles, and blocking np the lear, cut off their 
retreat, and Obaidoolah was compelled to purchase his liberation by the pay- 
ment of seven hundred thousand dirhems ” 

This was the seventy-eighth year of the Hegira, or A D 697 Conjoined to 
what follows, it appears to have reference to Bijh, father of Guj Again, 

“ Obaidoolah and Abdooiehman invaded Seistan with forty thousand men. 
The prince of Cabul tried the same manoeuvre, but was outwitted by th& 
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Elhorasan at the head of four lacs of horse, from whom the people 
fled in dismay The Ea]a sent scouts to obtain accurate intelligence, 
and marched to Haiieou to meet him , while the foe encamped two 
coss from Koonjshehei * A battle ensued, in which the invader 
was defeated with the loss of thiifcy thousand men, andfoui thousand 
on the part of the Hindus But the foeman rallied, and Eaja RijL, 
who again encounteied him, was wounded and died 3ust as prince 
Gu] returned with Hansavati, his biide, daughter of Jud-bMn of 
the east In two battles the king of Khoiasan was vanquished, 
when he obtained an auxiliary in the king of Room {Ronn-pati), to 
establish the Koran and the law of the piophet in infidel lands 
“While the armies of the Asdras were thus pi sparing their strength, 
Ba3a Gu3 called a council of ministers There being no strong-hold 
of importance, and it being impossible to stand against numbers, it 
was determined to eiect a foitiess amidst the mountains of the 
noith Having summoned his fiiends to his aid, he sought council 
of the guardian goddess of his lace ; who foretold that the power of 
the Hindtis was to cease, but commanded him to erect a foit and call 
it Giij'n/i While it was appioaching completion, news came that 
the kings of Boom and Khorasan weie near at hand : 

Roomi-pat, Khoi dsdn-pat, hde, g&i, palilim , pAt, t 

Ghinta tend, eliit’h legi, soonoJud-pat Rae\ 

The stick wounded the drum of the Jadoo piince, the army was 
formed, gifts were distributed, and the astrologeis were commanded 
to assign such a moment for marching as might secure the victory. 


Hobamtuedan, who conqueied a great part of Cabuland acquired gieat booty, 
with which he leturned to Seislan, to the great displeasure of Hejnuge, and 
Abdoorehman entered into a confederacy with Betpeil to attack Hejauge, and 
absolve Cabul fromtiibute Moghauah was the successor of Abdooiehman 
in Khoiasan, while hia father, Mobilel, was employed beyond tbe Jeboon, but 
died at Meiu of a bniniug diarihoea, bequeathing bis government to Tezzid 
This account of Moghairoh’s (tbe governor of Khorasan) death, while cai ty- 
ing on war against the Siiidu Hetped of Cabul, has much analogy to the sud- 
den death of Mami aiz, the foe of Rqh of Zabnbsthan One thing is nowproved, 
that princes of the Hindu faith ruled over all these regions in the fiist ages of 
Xslamism, and made frequent attempts, for centniies after, to reconquer tbem 
Of this fact, Baber gives us a most striking instance in his description of Gnini, 
oi, as he writes, Ghazni He says, “ I have seen, in another history, that when 
“ the Rai of Hind besieged Subaktegm in Ghazni, Subaktegin ordered dead flesh 
“ and otbei impurities to be thrown into the fountain, when there instantlyaroso 
“ a tempest and hurricane, with rain and snow, and by this device he drove away 
** the enemy ’’ Baber adds, “ I made then inq-uiry in Ghazni for this well, but 
“ nobody could give me the slightest infoimation regarding it/’o 1 50 Doubtless, 
when Baber conquered India, and became better acquainted with the 
wairiors, he would have got to the bottom of this anecdote, and have seen that 
the success of the ruse of Subaktegin arose out of the religion of his foes, who 
could not use water thus contaminated by the flesh of tho snored kme The 
celebrated Balabhi was reduced by the same stratagem 

* Neither of these towns appears in any map “ yhei e is a Kooni Eeshnk in 
“ Khorasan, and nBenjher in Balk.” — 5« IF Oiisley’s Eh)i Havlcal.pp 213-223 
f " The king of Hoorn and the king of Khorasan, with horse {hde) elephants 
" {qdi 0 ) giij) caparisons (pSlIm) and foot-soldiers or pail) [aro at hand] 
Beware, let it enter your nundj.ph End, Lord of the Judoos I” 
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“Thuisday [Vrishpatwar) tlie 13tli of Mah, the enlightened half 
of the moon, when one ghuiii of the day had fled, was the auspicious 
hour, and the drum of depaitme sounded That day he marched 
eightcoss,andencampedatDoolapoor The combinedkings advanced, 
but in the night the Shah of Khoiasan died of indigestion When 
it was lepoited to the king of Room (Shah Seounder Roomi) that 
Shah Mamraiz was dead, he became alaimed and said, ‘while we 
mortals have grand schemes in hand, he above has other views for 
us ’ Still his army advanced like waves of the ocean, caparisons 
and chains clank on the backs of elephants, while instiuments of 
war lesound through the host Elephants move like walking 
mountains , the sky is black with clouds of dust , bright helms 
leflect the lays of the sun Pour coss (eight miles) separated the 
hostile armies Raja Guj and his chieftains performedtheir ablutions, 
and keeping the Joqims* * * § in their rear, advanced to the combat. 
Baclffhost rushed on like famished tigers , the earth trembled, the 
heq^vens were oveicast , nor was aught visible in the gloom but the 
ladiant helm War-bells resound, hoises neigh, masses of men 
advance on each other, like the dark rolling clouds of Bhadoon. 
akissing speeds the featheied dait, the lion loar of the warriors is 
le-echoed, the edge of the swoid deluges the ground with blood; 
on both sides the blows lesound on the crackhng bones Heie was 
Jud-Rad, theie the Khans and Ameeis, as if Time had encountered 
his fellow Mighty wariiois strew the earth, heioes fall in the 
cause of then loids The army of the Shah fled , he left twenty-five , 
thousand souls entangled in the net of desti notion, he abandoned 
elephants and horses, and even his thione Seven thousand Hindus 
lay dead on the field The dium of victory resounded, and the 
Jadoou returned tiiumphant to his capital 

“On Sunday, the 3d of Bys5,k, the spring season {Vasant), the 
Rohini Hikhitia, and Samvat Dherma-iaja (Yiidishtm) 3008, f seated 
on the throne of Gujni, he maintained the Jadoon lace With this 
victory his powei became firm he conquered all the countiies to the 
west, and sent an ambassador to Cashmere to call its pimce Kan- 
drukelj to his presence But the prince lefiised the summons he 
said the woild would scoff at him if he attended the stump of 
anothei without being first worsted in fight. Raja Guj invaded 
Cashmere , and married the daughter of its prince, by whom he had 
a son, called Salbahan 

“When this child had attained the age of twelve, tidings of another 
invasion came from Khoiasan Raja Guj shut himself up foi thiee 
entire days in the temple of Culad6vi’ § on the fourth day the god- 


* The naclean spirits of Ila 3 poob martial mythology, who feed on the slam 

t This date is circumstantial, and might be fixed or disproved by calcu- 
lation, if the heterogeneous mixture of such widely separated incidents as 
those in Syro-Macedonian and Mahomedan History did not deter ns from the 
attempt 

1 Ho such name appears in Wilson’s Hoj Taiingim 

§ Tutelary goddess, or " of the race {ciila) ” 
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dess appeai’ed and levealed to him his destiny, that Gnjni Vould 
pass fiom his hands, but that his posteiity would re-inherit it, not 
as Hindus but as Mooslems, and directed him to send his sou 
Salbahan amongst the Hindus of the east, there to erect a city to be 
named after him She said that he would have fifteen sons, whose 
issue would multiply ; ‘ that he (Haja Gaj) would fall in the defence 
of Gujni, but would gain a gloiious lewaid heieafter' 

Having heaid his fate revealed. Raja Guj convened his family 
and kin, and on pietence of a pilgrimage to Jowala-mookM,* he 
caused them to depait, with the piince Salbahan, foi the east 

Soon aftei the foe approached within five coss of Gujni Leaving 
theiein his uncle Seydeo foi its defence. Raja Guj marched to meet 
him The king of Khoiasau divided his aimy into five divisions, 
the Raja loimed his into three . a desperate conflict ensued, in which 
both the king and the Raja weie slain The battle lasted fivep7t/)flis,f 
and a bundled thousand Meeis and Ihnty thousand Hindus strewed 
the field The kmg^s son invested Gujni , for thirty days it Was 
defended by Seydeo, when he performed, the Sahn,% and nine 
thousand valiant men gave up then lives ^ 


When tidings of this fatal event weie conveyed to Salbahan, for 
twelve days the giound became his bed § He at length reached 
the Punjab, where he fixed on a spot with abundance of watei, and 
having collected his clansmen aipund him, he laid the foundation of a 
city which he named after himself, Salbahanpoor The surrounding 
Bhomias attended, and acknowledged bis supremacy. Seventy-two 
yeais of the era of Vicrama had elapsed when Salbahanpoor was 
founded, upon Sunday, the 8th of the month of Bhadoon,|| 

Salbahan conquered the whole legion of the Pun j'ab He had 
fifteen sons, who all became Rajas viz , Balund, Rasaloo, Dhur- 
mungudj Vacha, Roopa, Soondui, Lek’h, Juskurn, Naima, Maut, 
Heepak, Gangeou, Jugeou , all of whom, by the stiength ot their 
own aims, established themselves in independence 


lliis'inlcniioisii'vrellkiio'wn place of pilgrimage in the Sewalnk mountains 
t A puhar is one-fourth of the day 

i lToi n description of this rite, see Yol I, p 276 
In confoimity with the Hindu ordinance of matim, or mourning. 

Here is another circnmstantinl date, S 72, or A D 16, for the founoation 
of Salbahnna in the Punjdb, by the fugitive Tadu piiuce fiom Gnjni Of its 
e\act position we have no means of judging, but it could not have been remote 
from Lahore Itmay be oeemed a foi tnnate coincidence that I should discover 
that ancient inscription (Vol T, pp 700-],) of this capital, styled Saljwor, 
/ goveined bj a Gete or Jit in the fonitli century, which suggested the idta 
(which many facts tend to prove), whethei these Tadus (whoee illegitimate 
issue ns will npncai in the «.eqnel, are called Juts) mot not be the Tuti or 
Getes from Cential Asia The tomcidencoof the dnteof Snlbnbnn Yndiivith 
that of the Saca S.nhvahan, the Tak, mil not fail to strike the enquirer into 
Hindu antiquities and it is not the least cm lous circumstance, that these 
Yadim, or Yiiti, displaced the Takshne, orTak, fiom this legion, as will appear 
immediately In further corroboration, see notes 2 and 2, pp 700-1, and 
iiistiiptioiis, n, p 702 and VI, p 707 
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The coco-nut from Raja Jeip&l Tuar was sept from Delhi, and 
accepted^* Balund proceeded to Delhi, whose prince advanced to 
meet him On his return with his bnde, Salbahan determined to 
redeem Gu]ni from the foe and avenge his father's death He ciossed 
tbe Attoo to encounter Jellal, who advanced at the head of twenty 
thousand men Crowned with victory, he regained possession of 
Gu]ni, where be left Balund, and retuined to his capital in the 
Pun]&b he soon after died, having ruled thirty-three years and 
nine months 


Balund succeeded His bi others had now established themselves 
in all the mountainous tracts of the Punjab But the Toot Zcsf began 
rapidly to inciease, and to subjugate all beneath their sway, and the 
^ands around Gujni were again in their power Balund had no 
’^^'•nistei, but superintended in person all the details of his govern- 
He had seven sons Bhatti, Bhtipati, Kullur, Jin],J Surmor, 
Bhynsrdcha, Mnngieo The second son Bhupati {i e, loid of the 
earth) had a son, Chakito, from whom is descended the Chakito 
(Ghagitai) tribe § 

Chakito had eight sons, viz , Deosi, Bharoo, Khemkhan, Nahur, 
Jeip&l,l| Dharsi, BeejH-Khan, Shah Summund 

** Balund, who resided at Salbahanpoor, left Gujni to the charge 
of his gi andson Chakito ; and as the power of the barbarian (M*letcha) 
increased, he not only enteitained ti’oops of that race, but all his 
nobles weie of the same body They offered, if he would quit the 
religion of his fathers, to make him master of Balioh Bokhara, where 
dwelt the Cosbek race, whose king had no offspring but one daughter. 
Chakito man led her, and became king of Balich Bokhara, and lord 
of twnnty-eight thousand horse Between Balich and Bokhara runs 
a mighty i iver, and Chakito was king of all from the gate of Balich- 
shan to the face of Hmdust'an , and from him is descended the 
tribe of Chakito Moguls ^ 


* At eveiy page of these annals, it is evident that they have been transcribed 
by some ignoramus, who has jumbled together events of ancient and modern 
date The prince of Dehli might have been JeipS.!, but if we are to place any 
faith in, the chronology of the Tuar race, no prince of this family could be 
synchronous with tbe Yadu Salbahan lam inclined to think that the emigra- 
tion of Salbahan’s ancestors from Gnjni was at a much later period than S 
72, as I shall note as we proceed 

f Toot l> is the term in the dialects which the Hindus apply to the races from 
central Asia, the Tm shJea of the Poorans 

j; Doubtless the ancestor of the Johya race, termed the JenjUhlh by Baber, 
and who dwelt with the Juds in the hills of Jud, the Juddoo-ca dang of tbe 
Bhatti MSS 

§ However curious this assertion, of the Chagitais being descended from the 
Yadus, it ought not to surprise us I repeat, that all these tribes, whether 
termed Indo-Soythic or Tatar, prior to Islamism, professed a faith which may 
be termed Hinduism 

[| As it IS evident the period has reference to the very first years of Islamism, 
and it IS stated that the sons of Guj were to be proselytes, it is by no means 
improbable that this is Jypal, the infidel prince of Khwarezm — See Price’s 
Mahomedan History 

^ This IS a most important admission of the proselytism of the ancient Indo- 
[Von. II] 26 
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“ Kullur, third son of Balund, had eight sons, whose descendants 
are designated Kullur * Their names were, Seodas, Ramdas, Asso, 
Kistna, Samoh, Gango, Jesso, Bhago, almost all of whomhecame 
Moosulmanns They are a numerous I’ace, inhabiting the moun- 
tainous countiies west of the iiver,f and notoiious robbers. 

“ Jin], the fonrth son, had seven sons , Champo, Gokul, Mehraj, 
Hnnsa, Bhadon, Rasso, Juggo, all whose issue bore the name of 
Jin] and in like manner did the othei sons become the patriarchs 
of tnbes 

" Bhatti succeeded his father Balund He conquered fourteen 
princes, and added their fortnnes to his own Among his effects, he 
reckoned twenty-four thousand mnles§ laden with treasure , sizty-. 
thousand horse, and innumerable foot As soon as he mounted tV® 
gadi, he assembled all his forces at Lahore preparatory to the 
i?owrj| destined against Beerbhan Bhagdl, loid of Kenekpbo.’’i. 
Beerbhan fell in the battle which ensued, at the head of forty 
thousand men ■ j 


Bhatti had two sons, Mungnl Rao and Musoor Rao. With 
Bhatti, the patronymic was changed, and the tube thenceforth was 
distinguished by his name 

'' Mungnl Rao succeeded, but his fortune was not equal to that of 
his fathers Dhooiidi, king of Guam, with a mighty force, invaded 


Scythic Tadu princes to the faith of Islam, though there can be no lensQnablo 
doubt of it Temugin, better known by his •uojame de gueite, Jungeez, the 
fatbei of Cbagitai, according totheMahomedan historians, is termed an infidel, 
and -so was TacasTi, the father of Mahomed of Khwarezm the one was of the 
Getic or Yuti race , the other, as bis name discloses, of the T&k or Tnkshac, the 
two grand races of central Asia The insertion of this pedigree in this place 
completely vitiates chronology yet for what purpose it could have been inter- 
polated, if not founded on some fact, we cannot surmise 
* We can, by means of the valuable translation of the Commentariep of 
Baber, trace many of these tribes 

t It has already been stated, that the fifteen brothers of Balund established 
themselves in the mountainous parts of the Pan3ab, and that his sons inheiited 
those West of the Indus, or Bamaun The Afghan tribes, whose supposed 
genealogy from the .Tews has excited so much curiosity, and who now inhabit 
the regions conquered by the sons of Salbahan, are possibly Yadus, who, on 
conversion, to give more Scldt to their antiquity, converted Yudttinto TTdhudit 
or Jew, and added the rest of the story from the Kot an That grand division 
of Afghans called the Emofzye, or ‘ Sons of Joseph,’ whose original country 
was Cabul and Gruzni, yet retain the name of Jadoon (vulgar of Yadu), as one 
of their principal subdivisions , and they still occupy a position in the hilly 
region east of the Indue, conquered by the sons of Balund It would be n 
curious fact could we prove the Afghans not Yaliudis but Yadus 
J Doubtless the junction of Jinj with that of Johya, another numerous tribe, 
formed the Jenjfihfih of Baber , the Johyas of the Bhatti annals, now known 
only by name, but whose history forms a volume The sons of Jinj have left 
numerous traces — Jenjian on the Garah , Jiujinialh m the desert, &c 

§ Even the mention of an animal unknown in the desert of India, evinces tho 
ancient source whence these annals are compiled Had the Yadu colony at 
this period obtained a footing in the desert, south of the Sutlej, the compu- 
tation would have been by camel-loads, not by mules 
11 See Yol I p 313, for nn account of this military fbray 
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Lahore ,*** nor did Mungul Eao oppose him, but with his eldest son 
fled into the wilds on the banks of the rivei. The foe then invested 
Salbahanpoor, where lesided the family of the Raja ; but Musooy 
Eao escaped and fled to the Lakhi Jungle t There being only a 
cultivating peasantry in this tiact, he oveicame them, and became 
master of the country Musoor Eao had two sons, Abhd Eao and 
Sarun Eao The elder, Abhd Eao, brought the whole Lakhi Jungle 
undei his control, and his issue, which multiplied, became famous as 
the Abhoiia Bliakis. Sarun quai relied with and sepai ated fi om his 
brother, and his issue descended to the laiik of cultivators, and aie 
well known as the Sarun Juts J ‘ 

Mungul Eao, the son of Bhatti, and who abandoned his kingdom, 
had SIX sons Mujum Eao, Eoillursi, Mooliaj, Seoraj, Phool, Kewala. 

^^"When Mungul Eao fled from the king, his childien weie secieted 
in the houses of Ins subjects. A Bhomia named Satidas, of the tribe 
of TaJi,§ whose nncestois had been induced fiom powei and wealth by 
the ancestois of the Bhatti piiiice, detei mined to avenge himself, and 
informed the king that some of the childien weie concealed in the 
house of a baukei {salioocai ) The king sent the Tiik with a party 
of tioops, and suriounded the house ot Siidhai, who was cairied 

Tins would nlinost imply tlmt Lahore aud Salbaliaiia wei e one and the 
same place, but from what follows, the intervening distance could not have 
been gi eat beta cen the two cities Thei e is a Sangnln, south of Lahore, neai 
the altais of Alevaiider, and a Sialkoto in om modern maps Salbahana, 
Salbahanpooi , oi simply Salpooi a, may have been erected on the luius of 
Kampilanagii We may hope that reseniches m that yet untouched region, 
the Punjab, will .iffoid much to the elucidation of ancient histoiy 

t The Lakhi Jungle is -nell known in India for its once celebrated breed of 
horses, extinct within the last twenty yeais 

X Tims it IS that the most extensive agiicultmnl races spiend all over India, 
called Jats oi Jtts, have a tradition that they are desoended from the Tadu race, 
(qn Yuh <’) and that then onginnl country is Candahar Such was stated to 
me as the origin of the Juts of Siana and Bbiiitpore Why the descendants 
of Sarun a«sumed the name of Juts is not stated 
§ This incidental mention of the race of Idle, and of its being in great 
consideration on the settlement of the Yndusin the Punjab, is very impoi taut. 
I have given a sketch of this tribe (Yol I, d 93), but since I wrote it, I have 
discovered the capital of the TAle, and on the very spot wheie I should have 
expected ihe site of Taazfa, the capital of Taxiles, the fiiend of Alexander. 
In that sketch I hesitated not to say, that the name was not personal, but arose 
from his being the head of the Tdlcshac or Naga tribe, which is confirmed It 
IS to Baber, or rather to his translator, that I am indebted for this discovery 
In describing the hmics of Bdiiu, Baber thus mentions ic “ And on the west 
“ IS Desbt, which is also called Bdznr and Tfik ,” to which the erudite translator 
adds, “ Talc is said long to have been the capital of Daman ” In Mr Dlphm- 
stone’s map, Bdzar, which Baber makes identical with Tdk, is a few miles noi th 
of the city of Attoc There is no question that both the river and city were 
named after the race of Tak or Takshac, the Hagns, Nagvansi, or ‘ maTee i ace' 
who spread over India Indeed, I would assume that the name of Omphis, 
which young Taxiles had on his father’s death, is Ophis, the Greek version of 
Td.k, the ‘ sei pent ’ The T&ks appear to have been established m the same 
regions at the earliest peiiod. The Jlfa/i a Wiaiaf describes the wars between 
Janmdja and the Takshacs, to revenge on their kmg the death of his father 
Parikhit, empeioi of ludraprest’ha, or Dehli 

[yon, n] 
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befoie fclie king, who swore he would put all his family to death if 
he did not pioduce the young piincea of Salbahana. The alaimed 
banker protested he had no children of the Raja's, for that the 
infants who enjoyed his protection were the offspring of a Bhomia, 
who had fled, on the invasion, deeply in his debt. But the king 
ordered him to produce them , he demanded the name of then vil- 
lage, sent for the Bhomias belonging to it, and not only made the 
royal infants of Salbahana eat with them, but marry their daughters 
The banker had no alternative to save their lives but to consent 
they were brought forth in the peasant's garb, ate with the husband- 
men (Jiiis), and were mariiedto then daughters Thus the offspring 
of Kullur-rai became the Kullorea J^ts , those of Moondiaj and Seo- 
raj, the Moonda and Seora JS.ts , while the younger boys, Phool and 
Kewala, who were passed off as a barber (nde), and a potter 
(Jchom&i), fell into that class 

^^Mungul B.ao, who found shelter in the wilds of the Garah, 
ciossed that stream and subjugated a new teiiitory At this period, 
the tribe of Baraha* inhabited the banks of the river , beyond them 
were the Boota Rajpoots of Bootaban t Poogul dwelt the 
Pramaia,tin Dhat the Soda§ race, and the Lodra|| Rajpoots in 
Lodorva Heie Mungul Rao found security, and with the sanction ' 
of the Soda prince, he fixed his future abode in the centre of the 
lands of the Lodras, the Baiahas, and the Sodas On the death of 
Mungul Rao, he was succeeded by 

Mujum Rao, who escaped from Salbahanpooi with his fathei 
He was recognized by all the neighbouimg piinces, who sent the 
usual presents on his accession, and the Soda prince of Amerkote 
made an offer of his daughter in marriage, which was accepted, and 
the nuptials weie solemnized at Ameikote He had thiee sons, 
Kehui, Moolraj,^ and Gogh 


^ The names of these Rnjpoot races, several of which are now blotted from 
the page of evistence, prove the fidelity of the oiigmal manuscript I’bo 
Barahas are now Mahomedans. 

j” The Boota is amongst the extinct tribes 

J Poogul from the most remote times has been inhabited by the Pramar 
race It is one of the Nd-Koti 3£aioo-cd, the mne castles of the desert 

§ The Sodas of Ameikote have inhabited the desert from time immemorial, 
and are in all piobabihty the Sogdi of Alexander See Yol I, p 85 
II Lodoi va will be described hereafter 

if Moolra-j had thiee sons, Eajpal, Lohwa, and Ohoobar The elder son had 
two sons, Eanno and Geegoh , the fiist of whom had five sons, Dhooknr, 
Pohor, Bood, Koolroo, Jeip&l, all of whom had issue, and became heads of 
clans The descendants of Geegoh boro the name of Khengar [qit chiefs of 
Gii nar ?) The annals of all these states abound with similar minute genea- 
logical details, which to the Rajooots are of the highest importance in enabling 
them to trace the affinities of families, but which it is imperative to omit, as 
they possess no interest for the European reader I have exti acted the names of 
the issue of Moolra] to shew this The Khengars were famed in the peninsula 
of Saiirashtra — nine of them ruled in J oonagur Girnai , and but for this inci- 
dental relation, their origin must have ever remained concealed from the 
archmologist, as the race has long been extinct 
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Keliur became renowned for bis exploits Hearing of a caiavau 
(Kafila) oi five hundred horses going from Ai ore* to Mooltan, he 
puisiied them with a chosen band disguised as camel-merchants, and 
came up with his prey acioss the Pnnjnudjf wheie he attacked and 
captured it, and leturned to his abode By such exploits he became 
known, and the coco-nut fnarjUj was sent to Mujum Rao, and his 
two elder sons, by AUansi Deora, of Jhalore; The nuptials were 
celebrated with great splendour, and on their retuin, Kehur laid the 
foundation of a castle, which he named Tunnote in honour of Tunno- 
devi Bie it was completed, Rao Mujum died 

Kehur succeeded On his accession, Tunnote was attacked by 
Jesiit, chief of the Baiahas,^ because it was elected on the bounds 
of his tribe, but Mooli aj defended it, and the Barahas weie com- 
pelled to retire 

On Mungulwar (Tuesday), the full moon of Mah, S 787§ (A D. 
731), the foitiess of Tunnote was completed, and a temple erected to 
Tunno-Mata Shortly after a treaty of peace was formed with the 
Baiahas, which was concluded by the nuptials of their chief with the 
daughtei of Moolraj ** 

Having thus faiily fixed the Yadu Bhatti chieftain in the land of 
Maiuca, it seems a propei point at which to close this initiatoiy 
chaptei with some obseivations on the diversified history of this 
tribe, oiowded into so small a compass, though the notes of explana- 
tion, subjoined as we pioceeded, will render fewer lemarks requisite, 

* The remains of this once famous town, the ancient capital of the upper 
valley of the Indus, I had the happiness to discover by means of one of my 
parties, in 1811 Ic is the Aloie of Abulfazil, the capital of BajaSehris, whose 
kingdom extended north to Cashmere, and south to the ocean, and the Azow 
of D’Anville, who, on the authority of Ebn Haukal, says, "Azow estpfesqtte 
“ compai able a MMtanpow la qi andeut ” He adds, that Azizi places it "Uente 
“ pat obanges&de Mansora ’’ If Mansora is the ancient Bekhei (capital of the 
Sogdi), we should read tlitee instead of timtxj See Map 
•f’Punjmid IS the name which the Indus bears immediately below the point 
of confluence of the five streams (punj-nadt) The meie mention of such 
terms as the Ptmjmid, and the ancient Atoie, stamps these annals with 
authenticity, however they may he deformed by the interpolations and 
anachionisms of ignorant copyists Of Aroie, oi the Funjnud, excepting the 
regular castds, oi messengers, perhaps not an individual living in Jessnlmer 
could now speak. 

This shews that the Bai aha tribe was of the same faith with the Yadu. 
Bhatti, in fact “the star of Islam” did not shine m these regions foi some 
time aftei, although Omar, in the first century, had established a colony of the 
faithful at Belcher, aftei wards Mansooia The Barahas are mentioned by 
Pottinger in his travels in Balochistan 

§Theie aie but six descents given from Salbahan, the leader of the Yadu 
colony fi om Zabulist’han into the Pnnjfib, and Kehur, the foundei of then- 
first settlement in the deseit of India The peiiod of the first is S 72, of the 
other S 787 Either names are wanting, or the period of Salbahan is erroneous. 
Kehui’s period, Viz , S 787, appears a landmark, and is borne out by numerous 
subsequent most valuable synchronisms Were we to admit one hundred yeai s 
to have elapsed between Salbahan and Kehur, it would make the period of 
expulsion from Zabulist’han about S 687, which is just about the era of 
Mahomed 
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Since witli their help the reader may diaw his own ooncluBions as 
to the value of this portion of the Bhatti annals, which may be 
divided into four distinct epochs * 

1st.— That of Hen, the ancestor of the Yadu race. 

2d. — Their expulsion, or the voluntary abandonment of India by 
his children, with their lelations of the Heiicula and Pandu races, 
for the countries west of the Indus their settlements in Maroos- 
t^hali • the founding of Gujni, and combats with the kings of Koom 
and Khorasan. 

3d — Their expulsion from Zabulist’han, colonization of thePun 3 S,b, 
and creation of the new capital of Salbahanpoor. 

4th — Their expulsion from the Punj&b, and settlement in Mer, 
the rocky oasis of Maioo, to the erection of Tunnote. 

It IS the more unnecessary to enter into greater details ou these 
outlines of the early Yadu history, since the sub 3 ect has been in 
pait treated elsewhere * A multiplicity of scattered facts and 
geogiaphical distinctions, fully warrants our assent to the general 
tiuth of these recoids, which piove that the Yadu race had dominion 
in central Asia, and were again, as Islamism advanced, repelled upon 
India The obscure legend of their encounters with the allied Syrian 
and Bactrian kings would have seemed altogether illusoiy, did not 
evidence exist that Antioohus the Great was slain in these very 
regions by an Indo-Scythian piince, called by the Greek writers 
Sophagasenas a name in all probability compounded from Soob^hu 
and his grandson Gu 3 (who might have used the common affix of 
sena), the Yadu princes of Gu 3 ni, who are both stated to have had 
conflicts with the Bactrian (Khorasan) kings 

Seestan (the legion of cold, * see*) and both sides of the valley, 
were occupied in the eailiest periods by anothei branch of the Yadus , 
for the .Sind-Samma dynasty was descended from Sambar (which 
like Yadu became a patronymic) — of which the Greeks made Samhns 
— and one of whose descendants opposed Alexander in his progress 
down the Indus. The capital of this dynasty was 8amma-ca~hote, 
or Samanagari, yet existing on the lower Indus, and which was cor- 
rupted into Minagara by the Gieeks 

It is an interesting hypothesis, that would make the Chagitais 
descendants of the Yadus f In like manner, B4pp£, the ancestor of 


See “ Essay on the Hindu and Theban Hercules,” Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol III 

fMr “Wilson discovered the name of jpandu m Ptolemy’s Geopraphy of 
Sogdiana, and accoiaingto Ebn Haukal, the city of Herat is also called Hen 
This adjoins Maiu.orMui ve,and toMnioost’hali the Pandu and Hencnla laccs 
retired on their exile fi om India If ever these remote regions are searched for 
ancient inscriptions, we may jet ascend the ladder of Time What was that 
Savnrv language, inscribed on the gate of Samarkand P (Onseley, Ebn Hankal, 
p 254 ) The lamented death of that enterprizing traveller, Mr Brown, when 
he was about visiting Transoxinna, leaves a line field to the adventurous Tho 
Ruddhist colossal sculptures and caves at Bamian, with such inscriptions as 
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the Eanas of Mewav, abandoned centi’al India after establishing^ 
his line in Oheetorej and retired to Khorasan All this proves that 
Hinduism prevailed in these distant regions^ and that the inter- 
course was unrestricted between central Asia and India. We have 
undiscovered fields of inquiry in Transoxiana, and in the still more 
accessible region of the PunjAb, where much exists to reward the 
ai chreologist Salbahanpoot, Kampilnagari, Behera, the hill of Jud, 
perhaps Bucephalia,* the seven towns of Ooch, but, above all, the 
capital of Taxiles. Let us hope that, in this age of enterprize, these 
suggestions may be followed up we can promise the adventurer a 
very different result from that which tempts the explorer of bar- 
barous Africa, for here he would penetrate into the first haunts of 
civilization, and might solve one of the great pioblems which still 
distract mankind 


they may contain, are of the highest importance , and I have little doubt, will 
be found of the same character as those discovei ed in the cave temples of India, 
attributed to the Pandus 

* In a portion of the essay “ On the Theban and Hindu Hercules.” which I 
suppressed as better suited to an intended dissertation ” On the Sepulohial 
“ Monuments of the Bajpoots,” wheie I trace a close analogy between their 
customs and those of the Scjthio and Scandinanun Warriors, my particular 
attention was drawn to that singular monument discovered by Elphinstone, 
called the Tope Mamhyanla " IhaA before (Trans B A S Vol I, p 330) 
conjectured it to be one of the many mausoleums elected to Menandei, but on 
obseiving the geography of St Oroii., in his ‘ Bxamen CHtique dee 
Btstoi tens d’Alexandie/ yrho places the city of Bucephalus on the veiy spot 
where the monument found by Mr. E exists, I gave up Menandei for 
Alexander’s horse, and this, long anterior to its reported excavation by thu 
Chev Ventura, for whose subsequent observations we impatiently wait 


CHAPTER II 


JiaoKehutfCoiempo^aty of the Oaliph AlWahd—Eis offspunq heeome heads 
of tubes — Eehtit, thejiist who pvf ended his conguests to the plains — He it 
slam — Tunno succeeds — He assails the JBai alias and Langas — Tunnote in- 
vested by the prince of Mooltan, loho is defeated — JRao Tunno espouses the 
daughter of the Boota chief — His pi ogeny —Tunno finds a concealed hea- 

gure Elects the castle of Beejnote. — Tunno dies —Succeeded by Beeji Bad — 

He assails the Sahara ti ibe, who conspiie with the Langas to attach the Bhatti 
punce — Tieacheious massacie of Betgi Rad and hishmdied — Beoraj saved 
by a Bi ahmin — Tunnote talen — Inhabitants put to the swoi d — Deoi aj joins 
his inothei in Bootab&n — Erects Deoiawul, which is assailed by the Boota chief, 
who ts eiicumvented and put to death by Deoiaj —The Bhatti pi nice is vmted 
by a Jogi, whose disciple he becomes — Title changed fi om Bao to Rawul — 
Beoiaj massacres the Langas, who acknowledge his supiemacy — Account of 
the Langa tube — Deoiaj congueis Lodoiva, capital of the Lodi a Rajpoots — 
Avenges an insult of the piince of Dhai — Singulai ti ait of patiiotic devotion, 
— Assaults Dhai — Betuins to Lodoiva — Excavates lakes inKhaddl — Assas- 
sinated — Succeeded by Bawnl 2Ioond, who i evenges his father's death —His 
son Bachei a espouses the daughtei of Bullub-Sen, of Puttun Anhulwai ra — 
Cotempoi ariee of Mahmoud of Gujni — Captuies a caiavan of hoises — ZVie 
Palioo Bhatlis conguei Poogulfiom the Joliyas — Doosdj, son of Bacheia^ 
attacks the Kheechies — Pi oceeds with his thiee fiiotheis to the land ofKhti^ 
wheiethey espouse the Gohilote chief s daughtei s, — hnpoitant synchronisms — 
Bachei a dies — Doosaj succeeds. — Attached by the Soda pi nice Haniir, in 
whose leign the Caggai ceased to flow thiough the deseit — Tiaditionalcouplet 
— Sons of Doosdj — The youngest, Lanja Beeji Bad, mames the daughtei of 
Sidiaj Solanki, king of Anhulwai i a — The othei sons of Doosdj, Jesul, and 
Beeji Bae — Bhojdeo, son of Lanja Beeji Bae, becomes loid of Lodoiva on the 
death of Doosaj — J esul cbnspii es against his nephew Bhojdeo — Solicits aid 
fiom the Sultan of Ghoi, whom he joins at Aioie — Sweai s allegiance to the 
Sultan — Obtains his aid to dispossess Bhojdeo — Lodoiva attached and plun- 
dered —Bhojdeo slavi.-Jesul becomes Rawul of the Bhattis —Abandons 
Lodoiva as too exposed — Discovers a site for a new capital — Pi opheiic ni- 
sei iption on the Brimsn -cooud, oi fountain — Founds Jessuhner — Jesul dies, 
and IS succeeded by Salbahan IT. 

Tflc dates of tlie varied events related lu the preceding chapter 
may he of doubtful accuracy, but we have at length arrived on the 
terra firma of Bhatti chronology. Wo may distrust the date, 3008 
of Yudishtra^s eia, for the victory obtained by the Jadoon prince of 
Gn]ni over the kings of Room and Khoiasan as well as that of S. 
72 assigned for the exode of Salbahan and his Yadus from Zabu- 


* The emperor Baber tells us, in bis Commentaries, that the people of India 
apply the term Khorasan, to all the regions west of tbo Indus. 
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hst^lian, and then colonization of the Punjab j* but their settlements 
111 the desert, and the foundation of Tunnote, their first seat of 
povrer, in S. 787 (AD. 731), aie corroborated by incontiovei tible 
synchxonisms in almost eveiy subsequent reign of these annals 

Kehui, A name highly respected in the history of the Bhatti lace, 
and whose exploit has been alieady lecorded, must have been the 
cotempornry of the celebiated Khalif A1 Wahd, the first whose arms 
extended to the plains of India, and one of whose earliest conquests 
and chief positions was Aroie, the capital of Upper Sinde 

Kehurf had five sous, viz, Tunuo, Ooti-iao, Chunnur, Kafuo, 
ThaSm All of them had offspring, J who became the heads of clans, 
letaining the pationymic All were soldieis of fortune, and they 
conquered the lauds of the Chunua Eajpoots ;§ but the latter revenged 
themselves upou Kehur, whom they attacked and slew as he was 
hunting 

Tunno succeeded. He laid waste the lands of the Baiahas,]] and 
those of the Lnugaha of Mooltan. But Huseiu Shah advanced with 
the Langaha PaPliaus,^ clothed in armour with non helms, with the 
men of Doodi,^*''^' of Kheecheeft the Khokui the Mogul, the 
Johya,§§ the Jood,§§ and Syed, all mounted on horses, to the number 

* Notwithstanding the lapse of eleven hundred years since the expulsion of 
the Bhattis fioin tlio Puniilb, and in spite of the revolutions m laws, language, 
and 1 eligioii, since the descendants of Snlbnhan abandoned that region, yet, even 
to this day, theie isabunaaiit testimony in its geogiapbioal nomeuclatuie that 
the Bhattis had dominion ihei e 'We have Pindv Bhatha cor, Bhatti ca~chuh, in 
the veiy position wbeie we should look foi Snlbahnnpooi 

f Although I omit the inverted commas indicative of tianslation, the leader 
IS to understand that what follows is a free interpretation of the oiigiual 
chronicle 

J Ooti ino had five sons. Soma, Sefaesi, Jeeva, Chako, and Uio , their issue 
had the gciicnc teiin of Ootiiao It is thus their clans and tribes are multi- 
plied ad mfimium, and since the skill of the genealogist (hlidt) is reqniied to 
keen them deal of incestuous marriages, even such uninteresting details have 
some value, as they stamp then annals with authenticity, 

§ The tribe of Chuiina is now extinct 

{j These Indo Scythio ti ibes wei e designated by the names of animals The 
Baiahas ate the bogs , the Noomi ics, the foxes, Tahsliacs, the snakes , Astoas 
oi Asi, the hoi ses &c 

These Laiigaba Pat’haiis n ei e proselytes fi om the Solanhi Knjpoots, one of 
the four Agnicdla races Piobablj they inhabited the distiict of Lnmghan, 
west of the Indus It is cuiious and interesting to find that the Solankigofia- 
aehai ya, oi ‘ genealogical ci eed,’ claims Lokoteas their settlement The use of 
the woid Bat'han by no means precludes their being Hindus 

Babei, in his laluable Autobiogiaphy, gives us the names of all the tribes 
he met in his passage into India, and this eiiumeiation goes far to prove the 
authenticity of the eaily annals of the Bhattis Babei does not mention “the 
" menof Doooi” 

tfThe intioduction of the name of this tribe here is highly important, and 
very niteicsting to those who have studied, in the Rajpoot Sards, their early 
history The balds of the Kheeoheesgive them this northern origin, and state 
that all Sindsagw , one of the d6 dbe/is of the Punjab, belonged to them 

The Khokur is most probably the Ghiker Babei writes the name 
uker,’ a singular race, and decidedly Soythio in their habits even in his day 

§§Of the Joodis and Johyas we have already spoken as inhabiting the range 
[Toi,. II 3 27 
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of ten thousand men, to attack the Jadoo. They reached the 
territory of the Barahas, who joined them, and theie they encamped. 
Tunno collected his brethien aiound him, and prepared for defence. 
During four days they defended the castle , and on the fifth the Eao 
ordeied the gates to be thiown open, and with his son, Beeji Rad, 
sallied out sword in hand, and attacked the besiegers. The Barahas 
weie the first to fly, and they weie soon followed by the rest of the 
Asoors The victors carried the spoils ot the field into Tunnote. 
As soon as the armies of Mooltan and Langaha were driven off, the 
coco-nut came from Jeejoo, chief of the Bootas of Bootaban,* and an 
alliance offensive and defensive was formed against the piince of 
Mooltan 

Tunno had five sons, Beeji Rae, Makur, Jeytung, Allun, and 
Rakecho. The second son, Makdr, had issue Maipah, who had two 
sons, Mohola and Decao, the latter of whom excavated the lake 
known by his name His issue became carpenters {sootm), and are 
to this day known as the ' Makur sootar.^t 

The third son, Jey tfing, had two sons, Ruttunsi and Chohir The 
first lepaired the luiued city of Beekumpoor J Chohir had two 
sons. Kola and Gir-rdj, who founded the towns of Kolasu and 
Girajsir.t 

The fourth son, Allun, had four sons, Deosi, Tirpal, Bhaoni, and 
Rakecho. The descendants of Deosi became Rebaiiis (who rear 
camels), aud the issue of Rakdcho became mei chants {haniahs), and 
are now classed amongst the Oswal tribe. § 




called in the native annals Juddoo-ca-dang, and by Baber 'the bill ol J\1d/ 
ekirtmg the Bohat The position of Behera is laid down m that monument o£ 
genius and industry, the Memoir of Bennel (who calls it Bheera), in 32° N 
and 72° 10' E , and by Elphiustoue in 32° 10', but a whole degiee further to 
the east, or 73° 15' This city, so often mentioned in the Tadu-Bhntti annals 
as one of their intei mediate places of repose, on their expulsion from India 
and migration to Central Asia, has its position minutely pointed ont by the 
Emperor Baber (p 259), who, in his attack on the hill tribes of Jits, Goojurs, 
Gukors, &o , adjoining Cashmere, “ expelled Had Guker from Behreh, on the 
*' Behut Biivei, near the cave-temples of Gar-kotri atBikium,” of which the 
able annotator lemarks, that as well as those of But Bamian they were proba- 
blj Bndhist Baber (294) also found the Jits masters of Bialkote, most likely 
the Snlpoor of the Insciintion (Vol I, 707), conquered from a Jit prince in 
the twelfth century by the Patiin prince, and presumed to be the Salbahanpoor 
founded by the fugitive Yadii prince of Gujni 

*Bootaban, probablj from ranw, pronounced m the dialect bun, tho ‘wild' 
or ' forest’ of Boota 

tlllegitimate children can never overcome this natural defect amongst tho 
Eajpoots Thus we find among all classes of urtiziins in India, some of loyal 
but spill lous dc«'ccnt 

t Ihese towns and lakes are well known, but have been seized by Bikandi 
Sec Map 

§ The Oswal is the iichest and most numerous of tho cighty-foiir mcicaiitilo 
tribes of India, and is «aid to amount to one hundred thousand families They 
are called ‘ OetoaV from their first settlement, tho town of Ossi They are all 
of pure Bajpoot birth, of no single tube, but chiefly Puars, Solnnkis, and 
Bbattis All profess tho Jam tenets, and it is a curious fact, though little 
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Tunno having, by the in tei position of the goddess Beejasenni, 
discovered a hidden tieasuie, elected a fortress, which he named 
Beeiiiote and in this he"placed a statue of the goddess, on the 13th, 
the enlightened part of the month Megsir, the Rohini Nikhitra, S 
813 (A D 757) lie died after ruling eighty yeais 

Beeji llae succeeded in S 870 (A D 814) He commenced his 
leign with the techa-doin against his old enemies, the Barahas, whom 
he defeated and plundeied In S 892, he had a sou by the Boota 
queen, who was called Deoia]. The Barahas and Laugahas once 
moie united to attack the Bhatti piince , but they weie defeated 
and put to flight Finding that they could not succeed by open 
waifaio, they had i ccoui se to tieacheiy Having, under pietence of 
teiminatiug this long feud, invited young Deoia] to many the 
daughter of the Baialia chief, the Bhattis attended, when Bee]i Rad 
and eight hundied of his km and clan weie massacred Deora] 
escaped to the house of the Purohit (of the Barahas, it ispiesumed), 
whither he was pin sued Theie being no hope of escape, the Biah- 
min thiew the Biahmiuical thread louiid the neck of the young 
pi luce, and in oidei to convince his pursiieis that they weie deceived 
as to the object of then seaich, he sat down to eat with him from 
the same dish Tuunole was invested and taken, and neaily every 
soul in it put to the swoid, so that the very name of Bhatti was for 
a while extinct. 

Deoia] lemamed for a long time concealed in the teriitoiy of the 
Baiahas, but at length he ventuied to Boota, his maternal abode, 
wheie he had the happiness to find his mother, who had escaped the 
massacie at Tunnote. She was rejoiced to behold hei son^s face, and 
''waved the salt over his head,'^ then thiew it into the water, 
exclaiming, "thus may youi enemies melt away >” Soon tired of a 
life of dependence, Deora] asked foi a single village, which was pro- 
mised, but the kin of the Boota chief alaimed him, and he recalled 
it, and limited his grant to such a quantity of land as he could encom- 
pass by the thongs cut fiom a single buffalo's hide ‘ and this, too, in 
the depth of the deseit For this expedient he was indebted to the 
architect Kekeya, who had constructed the castle of Bhutnaii f 

known, that the pontiffs of that faith must be selected from the youth of Ossi 
The wealthy hankei s and merchants of these regions scatteied throughout 
India, aie all known under one denomination, Maiwati, which is erroneously 
supposed to appl}' to the Jodpooi teriitory, whei eas, in fact, it means belonging 
to the deseit It is singulai that the wealth of India should centre in this 
1 egion of comparative stei ility ’ 

* See map 

t This deception practised by the Bhatti chief to obtain land on which to 
erect afoitiess is not unknown in other parts of India, and in moi e remote 
regions Bhutnaii owes its name to this expedient, from the division {bhatna) 
of the hide The etymology of Calcutta is the same, but should be written 
Khalcuita, from the cuttings of the hide {Jclial) Byrsa, the castle of Carthage, 
originates from the same story If there existed any affinity between the 
ancient Pal% language of India and the Punic or Fhceiiician (as the names of 
its princes and then" adjuncts of bal would indicate), and the letters B and Oh 
were as little dissimilar in Punic as in Sanscrit, then JByt sa would become 
[Von n] 
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Deora] immediately commenced electing a place of strength, which 
he called after himself Deogurh, or Deorawul,* on Monday, the 5th 
of the month Mah (soodi), the Pook’h Nikhitra, S 909 

Soon as the Boota chief heard that his son-in-law was erecting, 
not a dwelling, but a castle, he sent a force to laze it Deora] des- 

clmrsa, ‘ hide or skin,’ which might have originated the capital of the African 
Mauritania, as of the Indian Mdidt’han Thus Marocco may be from Mai li-cd, 
of, or belonging to Maru, the desei't, also probably the origin of the Mui ve of 
Iran The term Moor may likewise be con upted from Maui i, an inhabitant 
of Marfica, while the Sehrfi^ of our Indian desert is the brother in name and 
profession of the Saracen of Arabia, fiom Sehra, adesei^, and zuddun, to 
assault The Nomadic princes of Mauritania might therefore be the Pah or 
shepherd kings of Mdrdt’lian, the great African desert And who were these 
Fhilita or Pali kings of Barbaiy and Egypt ? It is well known that the 
B4i hers who inhabited Abyssinia and the south coast of the Red Sea, migrated 
to the northern coast, not only occupying it, ns well as Mount Atlas, but 
pushing their tribes far into the grand sehia, or desert To those colonists, 
that coast owes its name of Barbary From the days of Solomon and his 
cotempoiary Sishac, an intimate communication subsisted between the eastern 
coast of Afiica and India, and I have already hazarded the opinion, that we 
must look to this coast of jSSthiopia and Abyssinia for the Lanka of the 
Rameses (Rameswar) of India, and fiom the former country the most skilful 
archaeologists asseit that Egypt had her mythology, and moie especially that 
mystery, the prominent featuie of both systems — the Phallic iitos, or worship 
of the Imgam Berbei , according to Bruce, means a shepherd, and as Mi is a 
sheep in the language of India, Mi Mi is a shepherd in the most liteial sense, 
and consequently the synonym of Pah It has been asserted that this lace 
colonized these coasts of Africa from India about the time of Amenophis, and 
that they are the Yhsos, or ‘ shepherd-kings,’ who subjugated Egypt On this 
account a compaiisoii of the ancient architectuial remains of Abj ssima and 
.Ethiopia with those of the ancient Hindus is most desiiable It is asserted, 
and with appearance of truth, that the architecture of the Pyiamids is distinct 
from the Pharaonic, and that they are at once Astionomic and Phallic In 
India, the symbolic pinnacle sui mounting the temples of the sun-god arc 
always py i amidal If the forthcoming history of the Bei b6rs should reveal the 
mystery of their first settlements in Abyssinia, n gieat object would bo 
attained, and if search were made m the old cave-temples of that coast, some 
remains of the characters they used might aid in tracing then analogy to the 
ancient Pah of the East an idea suggested by an e\nmniation of the few 
characters found in the giaiid desert inhabited by the Tuancks, which have a 
certain resemblance to the Punic, and to the unknown chaiactcis attributed to 
tho Indo-Scj thic tribes of India, ns on their coins and cave-temples. Wide 
asunder as are these regions, the mind that will stiive to lesson the historical 
separation may one day be successful, when the conne\ioii between Adb’hiopia 
(qu fiom aditi/aandcontiactedoi7,thesun?) and Sniii.ishtt.n, ‘ the land of the 
Sun,’ or Si I la of India, may become more tangible Fciishti (iide Biiggs’ 
Translation, Vol IV, p 40S,) quoting original authoi ities, says, “tho inhabitants 
“ of Selandlp, oi tho island of Ccilon, were accustomed to «;end vessels to the 
“ coast of Afiica, to the Red Sci, and PerbiiinGulf, from tliecailic t af»os,.and 
“Hindu pilgiims lesorted to Mecca andEgjot for tho pm pose orpaiiiig 
" adoration to tho idoh It is related also that this people trading from Oej Ion 
“ became converts to the true faith at so early a period as the fiist caliphs all 
which confirms tho fact of early intercourse between Egypt and India -^Sco 
Yol. T, p 517 

y Deorawiil is in tho map , it was one of tho points of halt in Elphinstono’s 
mission to Cahnl This discloses tons tho position of the Boota territory, and 
ns astronomical data are given, those inclined to prove or disprove the Bhatti 
chronology Lave ample means afforded 
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patched his mother with the keys to the assailants, and invited the 
leaders to receive the castle and his homage , when the chief men, 
to the number of a hundied and twenty, entering, they were 
inveigled, under pietence of consultation, ten at a time, and each 
paity put to death and their bodies thrown over the wall. 
Deprived of their leaders, the lest took to flight 

Soon after, the prince was .visited by his patron, the Jogi who 
had piotected him amongst the Barahas, and who now gave him 
the title of Sid. This Jogi, who possessed the art of transmuting 
metals, lodged in the same house wheie Deora] found pioteotion 
on the massacie of his father and kindred One day, the holy man 
had gone abioad, leaving his or 'tattered double V in 

which was the Bascoompa, or * * * § elixir- vessel/ a diop of which having 
fallen on the dagger of Deora] and changed it to gold, he decamped 
with both, and it was by the possession of this he was enabled to 
erect Deorawul The Jogi was well aware of the thief whom he 
now came to visit , and he confirmed him in the possession of the 
stolen property, on one condition, that he should become his chela, 
and disciple, and, as a token of submission and fidelity, adopt the 
external symbols of the Jogi. Deoia] assented, and was invested 
with the dogi robe of ochre * He placed the mood/ta-^ in his ear, 
the little horn round his neck, and the bandage {langota) about his 
loins ; and with the gourd (cupia) in his hand, he perambulated the 
dwellings of his kin, exclaimmg, Ahic f Aktc The gourd was 
filled with gold and pearls , the title of Rao was abandoned for that 
oi Raivul the teelea vr&s made on his forehead, and exacting a 
pledge that these rites of inauguration should be continued to the 
latest posterity, the Baba Eitta (for such was the Jogi^s name) 
disappeared 

Deora] detei mined to wreak his revenge on the Barahas, and he 
enjoyed it even " to stripping the scarfs tiom the heads of their 
" females ’’ On his return to Deorawul, he prepared for an attack 
on Langaha, the hen of which was then on a marriage expedition at 
Aleepoor. There, Deora] attacked and slew a thousand of them, the 
lest hencefoith acknowledged his supiemacy The Langahas were 
gallant Eajpoots 

As the tribe of Langaha, or Langa, will from this period go hand 
in hand, in all the international wars of the Yadu-Bhattis, from their 
expulsion from the Puu]3,b to their final settlement in the Indian 
desert, it is of some mteiest to tiace its oiigin and destiny It is 
distinctly stated that, at this epoch, the Langas were Eajpoots , and 
they are in fact a subdivision of the Solanki oi Ohalook race, one of 
the four AgnicMa , and it is important to obseive that in then goha- 

* Called gee‘> oo , garments coloured with, this dye are woi n by all classes or. 
mendicants 

■fThe moodra is around piiokly seed worn by the ascetics as ear-rings 

i The Supreme Being, the univeisal and One God 

§ Hawul IS still the title of the princes of Jessulm^r, as it once was that 
of the M6war house 
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achat ya, or genealogical creed,’ they claim Lokote in the Punjab as 
then eaily location , in all probability piior to their regeneration on 
Mount Aboo, when they adopted Biahminical principles From the 
yeai S 787 (A D 731), when the castle o£ Tunnote was erected by 
the leader of the Bhatti colony, down to S 1530 (AD 1474), a 
peiiod of seven hundred and loity-three years, perpetual boider- 
strife appears to have occun ed between the Bhattis and Langas, - 
which terminated in that singular combat, or duel, of tribe against 
tribe, during the reign of Eawul Ghachik, in the last-mentioned 
period Shoitly aftei this, Baber conqueied India, and Mooltan 
became a piovince of the empire, when the authority of tubes 
ceased Ferishta, howevei , comes to our aid and gives us an account 
of an entile dynasty of this tribe as kings of Mooltan The fiist of 
this line of five kings began his reign A H 847 (A D 1443) or thirty 
years anterior to the death of Rawul Ohachik The Moosleui 
Historian (see Briggs’ Feiishta, Vol IV, p. 388), says that when 
Khizer Khan Syud was emperor of Delhi, he sent Shekh Tusooph 
as his lieutenant to Mooltan, who gained the esteem of the sun ound- 
ing princes , amongst whom was Ea6 Sehra, chief of Seevee, head 
ot the tube of Langa, who came to congiatulate him, and to offer 
his seivices and a daughtei in mamage The offer was accepted; 
constant communication was kept up between Seevee and Mooltan, 
till at length Bad Sehra disclosed the object of all this solicitude , 
he threw aside the mask, confined the Shekh, sent him off to Delhi, 
and Clowned himself king of Mooltan undei the title of Kootub-fi-din. 

Fenshta calls Ra6 Sehra and his tube of Langa, Afghans, and 
Abulfazil says, the inhabitants of Seevee weie of the Noomtte (fox) 
tribe, which is assuiedly one of the mostnumeious of the Jit or Gete 
race, though they have all, since then conversion, adopted the distinc- 
tive teim of Baloch The Bhatti chionicle calls the Laugas in one 
page Pat’han, and in anothei Rajpoot, which aie perfectly lecon- 
cileable, and by no means indicative that the Pat’han or Afghan of 
that eaily peiiod, oi even in the time of Rae Sehra, was a Mahome- 
dan The title of Rae is sufficient proof that they weie even then 
Hindus Ml Elphinstone scouts the idea of the descent of the 
Afghans fiom the Jews , and not a tiace of the Hebrew is found in 
the Pooshtoo, 01 language of this tube, although it has much affinity 
to the Zend and Sausciit I cannot letinin fiom repeating my con- 
viction of the oiigiii of the Afghans from the Yadu, conveited into 
yuhndi, 01 ^ Jew ’ Whether these Yadus aie or aie not Ytdi, oi 
Gotes, lomains to be pioved 

To the south of Deoiauul duelt the Lodia Rajpoots , thOir capital 
was Lodorva, an immense city, having twelve gates. The family 
Pnrohit, having been offended, took sanctuary (sit no) with Deoraj, 
*iud stimulated him to dispossess his old masteis of their territory 
A mamage was pioposed to Niip-bhan, tho chief of the Lodi as, 
which being accepted, Dooiaj, at tho head of twelve hundred chosen 
horse, departed for Lodoiwa The gates of the city weie thiown 
open as the bridegioom approached ; but no sooner had he entered 
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with his suite, thau swords were drawn, and Deora] made himself 
master of Lodorva * He maiiied the chiefs daughter, left a garrison 
in Lodorva, and returned to Deorawul Deora] was now lord of fifty- 
six thousand hoise, and a hundred thousand camels f 

At this period, a merchant of Deoiawul, named Jiskurn, having 
gone to Dharanagari, was imprisoned by its prince, Brij-bhan Puar, 
and compelled to pay a ransom foi his libeity. On his leturn to 
Deorawul, he showed the mark of the non-collar to his sovereign, 
who, indignant at the dishonoui put upon his subject, swoie he 
would not drink water until he had avenged the insult But he had 
not calculated the distance between him and his foe , in order, 
however, to redeem his pledge, a Dhdr oi clay (gd/i-id-dhdi) was 
constructed, on which he was about to wreak his vengeance, but 
there were Pramais* in his army, who were at their post ready to 
defend their mock capital , and, as their astonished prince advanced 
to destroy it, they exclaimed — 

Jdn Puai t’hydn Dhdi hyn 
Or Dhdi t^hydn Pudi 
Dhdi Jnniia Pudi nuhyn 
Ot nuhyn Puai hiiiiia Dhdi 

which may be thus translated 

** Wherever there is a Puar, there is a Dhar , and where there is a 
Dh6r, theie is a Puar There is no Dhar without a Puar , neither is 
there a Puar without a Dhdr 

Under their leaders, Tejsi and Sarung, they protected the mock 
Dhdr, and were out to pieces to the number of one hundred and 
twenty Deoiaj approved their valour, and provided for their 
children Being thus released from his oath, he pioceeded towards 
Dh&r, 1 educing those who opposed his progi ess Bi ij-bhan defended 
Dh£r dniing five days, and fell with eight hundred of his men ; 
upon which Deoiaj unfuiledthe flag of victory and returned to his 
late conquest, the city of Lodorva 

Deoraj had two sons, Moond and Ohedoo , the last, by a wife of 
the Baraha tube, had five sons, whose descendants were styled Ch^da 


* We are not told of what race {cuila) was the Xjodra Ra 3 poot, in aR proba- 
bility it was Pramaia, or Puar, which at one time occupied the whole desert or 
India Lodorva, as will be seen, became the capital of the Bhattis, until the 
founding of their last and oresent capital, J essulmdr it boasts a high anti- 
quity, though now a ruin, occupied by a few families of shepherds luany 
towns throughout the desert weie formerly of celebrity, but are now de^lat^ 
through the conioined causes of nerpetual warfare and the shifting sands i. 
obtained a copper-plate insciiption of the tenth century from Lodorva, or t e 
period of Been Rai, in the oihamentalJain charactei , also someday signets, 
given to pilgrims, bearing Jam symbols All these relics attest the prevailing 

religion to have been Jain , , , , , 

t A gross exaggeration of the annalist, or a cypher m each added by the 


‘’°f5)hdr, or Dharanagaii, was the most ancientyapital of this <=ribe, the most 
numerous of the Agnicdla races See a sketch of the Puars, or Piamara., 
V 0 I.J, p 82 
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Baipoots Deorai excavated seveial laige lakes m the territory of 
Khadal (m which Deorawul is situated ) , one at Tunnote is called 
. Tunno-snr, another, after himself, Deo- sin: Having one day gone 

to hunt, slightly attended, he was attacked hy an ambush of the 
Chunna Raipoots, and slam with twenty-six of his attendants, attei 
having reigned fifty-five years His km and clans shaved their locks 
and moustaches, excepting* 

Moond who succeeded, and peifoiined all the ceremonies dining 
the twelve days Having made his ablutions with the watei fiom 
sixtv-eight difieient wells, in which weie immersed the leaves ot one 
bundled and eight different shinbs and tiees,^ a female of spotless 
viitue waved the burning frankincense ovei his head Befoie him 
was placed the punj-aimiii consisting of curds, milk, buttei, sugai, 
and honey, likewise pearls, gems, the royal umbiella, the glass 
called d^hooh, various flowers, a looking-glass, a young viigin, a 
chariot, a flag or banner, the vela flower, seven soits of gram, two 
fish, a hoise, a nuWhunl (unknown), a bullock, a shell, a lotus, a 
vessel of water, the tail of the wild ox {ehaom), a swoid, a female 
calf, a littei, yellow clay, and piepared food Then, seated on the 
lion’s hide, — (on which were painted the seven dwvpas oi continents 
of Hindu cosmography, apparelled m the dress of the Jogi, and 
coveted 'witli ashes {bliuhoot)^ "with the moodod in his eats), the 
white chdom (ox-tail) was waved ovei his head, and he was inaugu- 
lated on the gadi of Deora], while the Pnrohit and chiefs piesented 
then offerings The teela-doui was against the assassins of hisfather, 
who had congiegated for defence, eight bundled of whom were put 
to death Kawul Mooiid had one son, who was called Bachera 
When about fouiteeu yoais of age the coco-nut came fiom Bullnb- 
sdn Solanki, Ra]a of Pntun f He forthwith proceeded to Patun, 
wheie he mariied the Solanki princess, and died not long nftei his 
father 

Bacheia succeeded on Saturday the 12th Siavan, S 1035 J The 
same rites of installation weie performed , the Lanfe} j a (split-eared) 
Jogi was the first to put the legal fihic on his foi eh ead, and ‘^his 

Theic IS no tntei i e(jnwn in RnjTraiia the king nevei dies 

f This nflords a most imjiortnnt sj ncbi oiusm, corioborntivc of the coiiect- 
noes of these .mnnls Itnj.i Bullnb-sfin of Fntnii (Anhtiliruitn) immediately 
followed Chatimnd Kao, Mho was disnossesstd of the throne by Mahmoud of 
Ghizn),in thojenr AD 1011, oi S 1067 Bnlliib sdn died thejeni of liis in- 
stillation, and wn*. succeeded bj Doorhibh, whoso noriod has also been sjii- 
chionuill} fived b} an insci intion belonging to the Piamains — See Tran sac- 
lions of the Royal Asiatic ISocicty, A’’ol 1, p 2255 

J This date, S 1035, is ciidomly an eiioi of the copyist Bachoia maiiied 
Bnllnb-seiA daughter in S 1067, and he died in S 1100 , so that it should be 
either S 1055 or 1005 It jh inioortmt to deal this point, ns Rawnl Bachera 
was the opponent of Mahmoud of Ghizni in Ins imasion of Inain, A H. 393, 
A D 1000,*= S 1056 or S 1060, the Samvnt era being liable to a variation of 
ten years, (Colebi coke) If wo aie right, a passage of Ferishtn, which has 
puzzled the translatois, shonld run thus ‘Mahmoud diicctcd bis march 
ngiinst the Bhatti, and passing Mooltan, armed at Bchrn, a Bhatti citj.” — 
Compare Dow, Tol I, p 58, (4to coition) ana Bnggs, Yol I, p. 38 
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hand upon his back ’ Rawal Bachera had fire sons, Doos^], Singh, 
BappiRao, Unkho, and Maal-Pnsao, all of whom had issue, forminff 
clans 

A merchant came to Lodorva with a cai’aran bf hoises, of which 
there was one of a lace so supeiioi, chat a lac of lupees was fixed 
as his puce , the bleed belonged to a PaPhan chief, west ot the 
Indus To obtain it, Doosa] and his son Unkho put themselves at 
the head of a baud, crossed the Indus, slew Gazi Khan, the PaPhan 
chief, and earned off his stud 

Sing had a sou, Sacha-iae, his son was Balia, who had two sons, 
Ruttun and Jugga , they attacked the Purihar pimce Juggernath of 
Mundoie, and cairied off five hundied camels their descendants are 
styled Singrdo Rajpoots 

Bappi Rao had two sons, Pahoo and Mandun Pahoo had likewise 
two, Beeium and Toolii, whose numeious issue weie styled the Pahoo 
Rajpoots The Pahoos issued from then abode of Beekumpoor, and 
conquered the lands of the Johyas, as far as Deti-jhdl , and having 
made PooguK their capital, they dug numeious wells m the t’hul, 
which still go by the name of the Pahoo wells. 

Near Kh^toh, in the Nagore District of Mai war, there dwelt a 
warrior of the Keechee tribe, named Jiddra, who often plundered 
even to the gates of Poogul, slaying many of the Jytnng Bhattis. 
Doos&j prepared a kajila (f oar&van/) undei pretence of making a 
pilgrimage to the Ganges, invaded unawaies the Kheechee chiePs 
territory, and slew him, with nine hundred of his men 

Doosfi], with his thiee bi others, went to the land of Kh6r, wheie 
dwelt PertS,p Sing, chief of the Gohilotes,t whose daughters they 
espoused In the land of Kh^r, the Jadoon showei ed gold, enrich- 

ing it ” In the daeja (dower) with his daughter, the Gohilote gave 
fifteen Beim-dameSj oi ^virgm lamp-holders” Soon after, the 
Baloches made an inroad into the territory of Khddd.1, a battle 
ensued, m which five hundied were killed, and the rest fled beyond 
the river Bachera died, and was succeeded by 

Doos^], in the month of Aadr, S. 1100 Hamir, prince of the Sodas, j: 
made an incursion into his territories, which he plundered Doos&j 
having unavailingly .remonstrated, lemindmg him of ancient ties, he 


^ See Map This was one of the points touched at in Mr Eiphinstone’s 
jonrney 

f The chief of the Gohilotes is now settled at Bhaonnggur, at the estuary of 
the Mj hie where I visited him in, 1823 The migration of the family from 
Kh^rdhur occurred about a century after that period, according to the docu- 
ments in the Bao’s family And we have only to look at the opening of the 
Annals of Mai war to see that from its colonization by the Babtoies, the Gohil 
community of JESi £?/«« was finally extinguished To the general historian 
these minute facts may be unimportant, but they cease to be so when they 
prove the character of these annals for fidelity 
t If this IS the Hamiia alluded to in the Annals of Bikan6r, in whose time 
the Oaggar river ceased to flow in these lands, we have another date assigned 
to a fact of great physical importance. 

[Ton. II] 
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marched into DhS,t, and gained a victory. Doos&j had two sons, 
Jesnl and Beejiraj, and in his old age a third son, by a Ranawnt 
princess of the house of Mewar, called Lanja Beeji Ra^, who, when 
DoosS,] died, was placed on the throne by the nobles and civil officers 
of the state Previous to hia elevation, he had espoused a daughter 
of Sidraj Jey Sing, Solanki During the nuptial ceremonies, as the 
mother of the bride was marking the forehead of the bridegroom 
with the til/uk, or 'inauguiation mark,^ she exclaimed, ‘^My son, do 
•^^thon become the portal of the north — ^the bairier between us and 
the king, whose power is becoming strong.^’* By the princess of 
Puttun he had a son, who was named Bhojdeo, and who, by the 
death of his father when he attained the age of twenty-five, became 
lord of Lodorva The other sons of Doos^,] were at this time 
advanced in manhood, Jesul being thii ty-five, and Bee3ira3 thirty-two 
years of age. 

Some years before the death of Doosd3, Raedhuwal Puar, son (or 
descendant) of Udyaditof Dhai, had three daughters, one of whom 
he betrothed to JeipM (A3ipM) Solanki, son of Sidra3 ,t another to 
Bee3ira3 Bhatti, and the third to the Rana of Oheetore The Bhatti 
prince left Lodoivafor Dharatthe head of seven hundred horse, and 
ai rived at the same time with the Seesodia and Solanki princes On 
hisieturn to Lodorva, he erected a temple to SMslinga, close to 
which he made a lake By the Puar princess he had a son named 
Rahir, who had two sons, N 6 tsi and K^ksi. 

Bho3deo had not long occupied the gadi of Lodorva, when his 


* Here we have another sjnchi onism In the Komai pal Ohat Ura, or history 
of the kings of Anhulwarra Fnttnn, the reign of Sidraj was fi om S ll50 to S. 
1201, or AD 1094 to 1145, the point of time intermediate between the 
invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni and the final conquest of India by Shnbudin, 
during which they were many in options into India by the lieutenants of the 
monarclis of Ghizni There was one in tlie reign of Mnsood, in A H 492 (A D. 
1098), font years after the accession of Sidra] , another in A D 1120, in the 
reign of Byram Shah, during which, according to Ferishta, the Ghaznevido 
general, Balm, rebelled and assailed the Hindu Rajas from Nagore, where ho 
established himself In all probability this is the event alluded to by the queen 
of Puttun, when she nominated the Bhatti prince ns her champion 
f The mention of these simultaneous intermarriages in three of the pi incipal 
Rajpoot monarchies of that day, vts , Dhar, Puttun, and Clicctoi e, is important, 
not only as establishing fresh sjuicliionisms, but as disclosing the intercourse 
between the Bhnttis and the more ancient princely families of India The period 
of Udyadit Pramar has been established beyond cavil (see Trans R A. S , Vol 
I, n 223), and that of Sidraj, likewise, whose son and siiccessoi , Ajiptil, had bnt 
a short reign when he was deposed by Komarpal, whose date is also found from 
inscriptions .It is a singular fact, that all the Rajpoot dynasties of these regions 
were established abont'the same epoch, vtz , Puttun by the Chanras, Chcetoi e by 
the Gchlotes, Dehli, refonnded by the Tunrs, and the Bhatti principality by 
the descendant of Salbahan This was in the middle of the eight century of 
Ticrnmaditya, when the older Hindu governments weie broken np Tho 
admission of the Bhatti to iiitcrmairy with their families proves one of two 
facts either that they were considered Rajpoots, nobwithsUnding their being 
inhabitants of the regions beyond tho Indus , or, that tnc families mentioned, 
with which they intermarried, wore Iiido Scythio like theinsolves 
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uncle Jesul conspired against him , but being always surrounded by 
a guard of five Hundred Solanki RajpootSj his person was unassail- 
able. At this time, the prince of Puttun was often engaged with tho 
king s troops from TaPha Jesul, in pursuance of his plan, deter- 
mined to coalesce with the king, and cause an attack on Puttun 
(Anhulwarra), by which alone he could hope for the departuieof the 
Solanki body-guaid Jesul, with his chief km, escorted by two 
hundred hoise, marched to the Punjnud, wbeie he saw the king of 
Ghor, who had just overcome the king of Tat’ha,* and placed his 
own gairison there, and he accompanied him to Arore, the ancient 
capital of Sinde Theie he unfolded his views, and having swoin 
allegiance to the king, he obtained a foice to dispossess his nephew 
of his territory Lodorva was encompassed, and Bhojdeo slain in 
its defence In two days the inhabitants were to carry off their 
effects, and on the third the troops of Ghor were permitted the 
license of plundei Lodorva was sacked, and Kureem Khan departed 
for Bekher with the spoils 

Jesul thus obtained the gadi of Lodorva , but it being open to 
invasion, he sought a spot bettei adapted foi defence, and he found 
one only five coss (ten miles) from Lodorva Upon the summit of a 
rooky iidge, he discovered a Brahmin, whose solitary heimitage 
adjoined the fountain of Bumsir Having paid homage, and dis- 
closed the purpoit of his visit, the recluse i elated the history of the 
triple-peaked hill, which overlooked his hermitage He said, that in 
the Tteta, or 'silvei age,^ a celebiated ascetic called K4k, or Kaga, 
resided at this fountain, after whom the iivulet which issued thence 
had its name of Kaga , that the Pandu Arjoon, with Hen Gnshna, 
name there to attend a great sacrifice, on which occasion Crishna 
foretold that, in some distant age, a descendant of his should erect a 
town on the margin of that iivulet, and should raise a castle on 
TricUta, the tuple-peaked mount "p While Crishna thus prophesied, 
it was observed to him by Arjoon that the water was bad, when 
Crishna smote the lock with his c/wiifem (discus), whereupon a sweet 
spring bubbled up, and on its maigin were inscribed the prophetic 


* At every step we see, however meagre may be the outline, the con ectness 
of this historical sketch It was, according to Ferishta, in A H 555 (A D 1159, 
or S 1215), that the prince of Ghor conquered Ghizni, and immediately after 
overran Mooltan and Sind (see Briggs, Tol I, p 157) , and doubtless it was on 
this occasion that the Bhatti pi ince swore allegiance to Shabudin, and obtained 
the force which drove his nephew from Lodorva, which being sacked by his 
ansiliaiies, he founded Jessulmdi in S 1212 The three yeai s’ discrepancy 
between the Mahomedau and Hindu dates is of little consequence , but even 
this could be remedied, when we recollect that the Samvat, according to Mr 
Colehrooke, is liable to a variation of ten years 
t If there were no better support for the assumed descent of the Bhatti 
founder of Jessulmdr from the "Yddils of the Bhmat, than this prophecy, wo 
should be confiimed in our suspicion that they are a colony of the Yuti, and 
that the Brahmins took advantage of the nominal resemblance to incorporate 
them m the Ohatees Bajc^Ua, or thii ty*six royal races 
[Voii. II.] 
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stanzas wliioli tlie hermit Besul now pointed out to the Bhatti prince, 
who read as follows 

1 

“ Oh prince of Jidoo-vansa! come into this land, and on this mountain’s top 
erect a triangular castle 

2 

“ Lodorra is destioyed, but only five ooss therefrom is Jesanoh, a site of 
twice its strength 

3 

‘ Pi mce, whose name is Jesnl, who will be ofYadu lace, abandon Lodor- 
poora , here erect thy dwelling ” 

The hermit Besul alone knew the existence of the fountain on 
whose margin these lines were engraved All that he stipulated for 
himself was, that the fields to the westward of the castle should 
retain his name, the fields of Besul He foretold that the intended 
castle should twice and a half times be sacked, that livers of blood 
would flow, and that for a time all would be lost to his descendants. 

On Ruhivdr, * the day of the sun,^ (a favourite day for commenc- 
ing any grand undertaking with all these tribes), the 12th of Sravan, 
the enlightened half of the moon, S 1212 (A.D 1156), the foundation 
of Jessulmdr was laid, and soon the inhabitants, with all that was 
valuable, abandoned Lodorva,* and began to erect new habitations. 
Jesul had two sons, Kaalun and Salbahan. He chose his chief minis- 
ters and advisers from the children of Sodil, of the Pahoo tribe, who 
became too powerful Their old enemies, the Chunna Rajpoots, 
again invaded the lands of Khdddlj but they snffeied foi their 
audacity. Jesul survived this event five yeais, when he died, and 
was succeeded by his youngest son, Salbahan the II. 

* Lodoiva remains in ruins, a journey thither might affoid snb3ect-matter 
for the antiquary, and enable him to throw light upon the origin of the Bhatti 
tribe I omitted to place it in the Map it is ten miles N W of the present 
capital 
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CHAPTER III 

Preliminat y ohsei'vaiions — The eai ly htstoty of the BliatUa not devoid of tntei - 
est — Ti aces of then ancient mannei s and i eligvon — The chi onicle i esivmed — 
Jesid survives the change of capital tioelve yeai s — The hen Kailun banished — 
Salbahan, his youngei bi other, succeeds — Expedition against the Oath or 
Gat'hi — Their supposed oi igni — Application from the Yadn pi nice of Badi i~ 
nat'hfoi a pi nice to fill the vacant gadi — Dm mg Salbahan' s absence, his son 
Beejil usui ps the gadi — Salbahan i etii es to Khddal, and falls in battle against 
the Baloches — Beejil commits suicide — Kailun recalled and placed on the 
gadi — Dis issue foi m clans — Khizzui Khan Baloeh again invades Khddal — 
Kailun attacks him, and avenges his father's death — Death of Kailun — Sue. 
seeded by Ghachik Deo — Se expels the Ghunna Rajpoots — Dejeats the Sodas of 
Ameileote — The Rahtoies lately ai lived in the desert become tioublesome — 
Impoi tant synchi oiiisms — Death of Ghachick — He is succeeded by his gi and~ 
sonKuirun, to thepiejudice of the eldei, Jfaetsi, who leaves Jessulmbi — Tte- 
di esses the wt ongs of a Bai aha Bajpoot — Km i un dies — -Succeeded by Lakhur 
Sen — His imbecile chaiaotei — Replaced by his son Poonpal, loho is dethioned 
and banished — His gi andson, Ranmg-deo, establishes himself at Maiote and 
Poogul — On the deposal of Poonpal, Jaetsi is i ecalled and placed on the 
gadi — He a folds a lefuge to the Putihai Pi nice of Mundoie, when attacked 
by Alla-o-din —The sons of Jaetsi caiiy off the iinpeiial tribute of Tat'ha and 
Mooltaii — The king detei mines to invade Jessulmei — Jaetsi and his sons 
piepaie for the storm — Jessulmei invested — Fust assault lepulsed — The 
Bhattis keep an ai my in the field — Rawul Jaetsi dies — The siege continues — 
Singulai fi lendship between his son Ruitun and one of the besisging genei als. 
— JKooliaj succeeds — Genei al Assault — Again defeated — Garrison i educed 
to gieat eitiemity — Gouiicil of wai — Deteimination to peifoimthe saka 
Genei ous conduct of the IKahomedaii fii&id of Buttuii to his sons Final 
Assault— Raivul Mooli aj and Ruttun and then chief Inn fall in battle — 
Jessuliner taken, dismantled, and abandoned 

Having thus epitomized the Bhatti annals^ fiom the expulsion of 
the tribe from the Pun]§/bj and the establishment of Tunnote in the 
Indian desert, m A D. 731, to the foundation of the existing capital, 
Jessulm^r, in AD 1156, ive shall continue the sketch to the present 
day, nearly in the language of the chronicle, adding explanatoiy 
notes as we proceed 

The interval between the erection of the castle of Tunnote and 
the present time is exactly eleven hundred yeais , during which the 
historical narrative, whatever may be its value, is at least continuous, 
and the events recorded are corroborated, even in the darkest period, 
by numerous synchronisms in the annals of the other states , 
viewed synoptically, it presents matter of deep interest to the 
exploier of Indian history The period of four hundred and twenty- 
hve years, embraced in the preceding chapter, is full of incidents. 
It IS a record of a people who once deemed their consequence and their 
fame imperishable And even were it less diversified by anecdotes 
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descriptive of manners, it would still possess claims to interest as a 
simple relation of the giadual peopling of a great portion of the 
Indian desert. We see tribes and cities disappeaiing , new races 
and new capitals taking their place , and although not a syllable is 
wiitten which bears diiectly upon leligion, we can see, incidentally, 
the analogy of these Indo-Scythic tribes, from Zabulist^hau and 
■ Salbahana, with the Hindu, confirming what Menu says, that the 
Sdcds, Yatanas, PeJdaviSj and the Kliasas* of Central Asia, weie all 
Ch’hettris oi Rajpoots We now pioceed with the chronicle 

Jesul, the foundei of Jessulmer, suivivedthe change of capital 
only twelve years His elder son, Kailun, having given displeasure 
to the Pahoo mimstei, was expelled, and his younger brother placed 
upon the ffad't. 

Salbahan, a name of celebiity in the annals, lenewed in the son 
of Jesul, succeededin S 1224 (A D 1168) His first expedition was 
against the Catti or CaPhi tribe, who, under their leader, Jugbhan, 
dwelt between the city of Jahloie and the Aravulli.t The Oat^hi 
Rao was killed, and his hoises and camels were carried to Jessulmer 
The fame of this exploit exalted the reputation of Salbahan He 
had thiee sons, Beejii, Banai, and Hasso 

In the mountains of Bhadrinath, theie was a state, whose princes 
were of the Jadoon (Yadu) race, descended from the first Salbahan 
at the period of the expulsion from Grujni J At this time, the prince 
of this state dying without issue, a deputation came to Jessulmdrto 
obtain a prince to fill the vacant gradt Hasso was accordingly sent, 
but died just as he arrived His wife, who was pregnant, was taken 


* There is a race in the desei t now Mahomedan, and called KliossaB EIpbin- 
j«tone mentions the Khasa-Kliel i^insgni is ‘ the i egion of the !Kliasns,’ the 
Casia Jieqia of Ptolemj 

f Wo can scarcely refuse oni assent to the belief, that the Oat’hi or Gatti 
tribe, here mentioned, is the lemnant of the nation which somanfnlly opposed 
Alexander It was then located abont Mooltan, at this period occupied by the 
iLnngas The colonj attacked by the Blmtti was neai the Aiarnlli, m all 
probability a preontoi y band from the region they peopled and gave their name 
to, Cattiawar, in the Saiiiashtin peninsula 

I Mr Elphinstonc enumerates the Jadoon ns a subdivision of the Ensofzyes, 
one of the great Afghan tubes, -who were originally located about Onbiil and 
Ghizni I could not iesi«t surmising the piobnbility of the teim Jadoon, 
apnhed to a siibdivi«5ion of the Afghan ince onginaiing from the Hindu* 
Sc3tbic Jadoon, or Yadu, \\ hence the boasted descent of the Afghans fiom 
Saul king of the Jews lYdhvdts) The customs of the Afghans would support 
this hypothesis . “The Afghans (says the Emperor Baber, page 159 ), when 
“ reduced to extremities in war, come into the presence of their ciicm) with grass 
“between tlieir teeth, being ns much as to say, ‘I am 3 our ox’” This custom 
IS entirely Ra]poot,niidevcrreciirringininfcCriptionsreeording victories The3' 
have their hards or poets in like mnnnei, of whom Mr Elphinstone gives an 
interesting account In features, also, the3 resemble the ITorthern Rnjnoots, 
•who have gencr illy acquilino noses, or, as Ml Elphinstone expresses it, in the 
account of Ins 3onrncy through the desert, “ Jewish features ,” though this 
might tempt one to adopt the converse of my deduction, and say, that these 
Yadt's of Gu]tu were, with the Afghans, also of Y&li'&di origin from the lost 
tribes of Israel 
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with the pains of labour on the ]ourney, and was delivered of a son 
under the shade of apalas tree, whence the child was called Palaseo. 
This infant succeeding, the laj (principality) was named after him 
Plaseoh.* 

Proposals of marriage came fiom Maunsi Deora of Sirohi. The 
Rawul lefti Jessulm^r to the care of his eldest son Beejil Soon after 
his departure, the foster-brothei (dhabliae) of the young piince piopa- 
gated the report of the Rawul^s death in an encountei with a tor 
and prompted Bee]!! to assume the dignity Salbahan, on his return^ 
finding his seat usuiped, and having in vain expostulated with his 
traitorous son, pioceeded to Khaddl, of which Deorawul is the capital, 
where he was slain, with three hundied of his followers, in repelling 
an irruption of the Baloches. Beejil did not long enjoy the dignity : 
having in a fit of passion struck the dhabhae, the blow was returned 
upon which, stung with shame and resentment, he stabbed himself 
with his dagger. 

Kailun, the elder brothei of Salbahan, who was expelled by the 
Pahoos, was now (A.D 1200) lecalled, and installed at the age of 
fifty. He had six sons, Ohachick Deo, Palhan, Jeichund, Peetumsi, 
Petumchund, and TJsrao The second and third had numerous issue, 
who ai e styled Jaseir and Seehana Rajpoots 

Khizzur Khan Baloch, with five thousand men, at this time again 
crossed the Mehran (Indus), and invaded the land of Khaddl, which 
was the second iiTuption since he slew Selbahan. Kailnn marched 
against him at the head of seven thousand Rajpoots, and, after a 
seveie engagement, slew the Baloch leader and fifteen hundred of 
his men Kailun ruled nineteen years 

Chachick Deo succeeded, in S 1276 (A D 1219) Soon after his 
accession, he earned on war against the Chunna Rajpoots (now 
extinct), of whom he slew two thousand, captuiing fourteen thousand 
cows, and compelling the tribe to take refuge with the Johyas. 
Soon after, the Rawul invaded the lands of Rana Urmsi, prince of 
the Sodas, who, though taken by sui prise, assembled four thousand, 
horse but was defeated, and forced to fly for shelter to the walls of 
his capital, Amerkote. The Puar was glad to obtain the absence of 
his foe by the offer of his daughtei m marriage f 

* See Mr Elphinstone’s map for the position of the Jadoon branch of the 
Eusofzyes at the foot of the Sewalik hills 

f In this single passage we have revealed the tribe {gate), race (cAla), capital, 
and proper name, of the prince of Bhdf The lUoda tribe, as before stated, is an 
important branch of the Pramara (Puar) race, and with the Oon» as and Soomi as 
gave dynasties to the valley of Sinde from the most remote period The Sodas, 
I have already observed, were probably the Sogd% of Alexander, oocnpymg 
Upper Sinde when the Macedonian descended that stream The Soomi a 
dynasty is mentioned by Perishta from ancient authorities, but the Mahomedan 
historians knew nothing, and oared nothing, about Rajpoot tribes It is from 
such documents as these, scattered throughout the annals of these principalities, 
and from the ancient Hindu epic poems, that I have concentrated the “ Sketches 
“ of the Rajpoot Tribes,” introductory to the first volume, which, however slight 
they appear, cost more research than the rest of the book, I write this note 
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The Eahtores, i ecently established in the land of EJidr, had become 
troublesome neighboui s , Chachick obtained the aid of the Soda 
troops to chastise them, and he pioceeded to Jessole and Bhalotia, 
•wheie they weie established; but Chadoo and his son Theedo 
averted his wiath by giving him a daughtei to wife * 

Rawul Chachick ruled thiicy-two yeais He had only one son, 
Te] Eao, who died at the age of foity-two, from the small-pox, 
leaving two sons, Jaetsi and Kurrun To the youngest the Kawul 
was much attached , and having convened the chiefs around his 
death-bed, he entreated they would accede to his last wish, that his 
youngest giandson might be his successoi 

Kuirun having succeeded, his eldei brother, Jaetsi, abandoned his 
country, and took set vice with the Mahomedaus m G-uzzeiat About 
this time, Mozuffei Khan, who occupied Nagore with five thousand 
hoise, committed gieat outrages There was a Bhomia of the Baiaha 
tube, named Bhagaoti-das, who resided fifteen coss fiom Nagore, and 
was master of one thousand five hundred horse He had an only 
daughter, who was demanded by the Khan, and being unwilling to 
comply, and unable to lesist, he resolved to abandon the country 
Foi this purpose he prepaied carnages, in which Tie placed his 
family and chattels, and at night proceeded towards Jessulmdr, but 
the Khan, gaming intelligence of his motions, intercepted the convoy 
A battle ensued, in which four hundred of the Baiahas weie killed, 
and his daughter and other females were earned off. The afflicted 
Baraha continued his loute to Jessulmdi, and related his distress to 
Eawul Kurrun, who immediately put himself at the head of his 
followers, attacked the Khan, whom he slew, with three thousand 
of his people, and reiuducted the Bhomia in his possessions. Kuirun 
ruled twenty-eight yeais, and was succeeded by his son, 

Lakhur Sdn, m S 1327 (A D 1271) He was so gieat a simple- 
ton, that when the jackals howled at night, being told that it was 
fiom being cold, heoideied quilted diesses {dnglas) to be prepared 
foi them As the howling still continued, although he was assured 

chieflj for tbc information of the patiiarch of oiientnl loro on the Continent 
the learned nnd ingeiiuons Do hney If tins Mentor afik, ‘ Wbei o are now the 

bonas 1 renlj , the ex-oi nice of Aineikote,ivitli whose ancestors Hemavoon 
took refuge,— in whose camtnl in the deseit the gieat Akbdr was born,--and 
who could on the •spin of tiie moment opnose fom thousand horse to invasion, 
has only one single town, that of Cliore, left to him The Babtorcs. who. in 
the time of Urm<!i Eana mid R-iwul Chachick, were hardh known in jUTni tides 
have their flag waving on the battlements of the “ immortal castle,” Uimw ettta) 
.and the Ameers of Sindo have mcorpoi nted the gi cater part of Dhut with their 
state of Hydrabad 

^ To those interested in the nngintion of the'se tnbeo, it must bo gratift’ing 
to see these annals thus «ynchronicalIy corroborating each other About two 
centuries before this, m the reign of Doosaj, when the Bbntti capital was at 
Lorforva, an attack was made on the land of Khtir, then orcnpied by the Gobi- 
mtes, who were, as i elated in the Annals of Marwar, dispossessed by the 
Eahtorcs one bnt an inquirci into these annals of the desert tribes can con- 
cci.'c the saticfactiou arising from such confirmations. 
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his ordeis had been, fulfilled, he commanded houses to be built for, 
the animals in the royal preserves (? wnncb)} many of which yet 
remain Lakhur was the contemporary of KanirdeoiSonigurra, whose 
life was saved by his (Lakhur^s) wife’s knowledge of omens Lakhur 
was luled by this Eani, who was of the Soda tribe She invited 
her biethien fiom Amerkote, but the madman, her husband, put 
them to death, and threw their, bodies over the walls He was 
allowed to rule four years, and was, then replaced by his son, 

Poonpfil This prince was of a temper so violent that the nobles 
dethioued him, and lecalled the exiled Jaetsi from Guzzeiat Poon- 
p&l had a residence assigned him in a remote quartei of the state 
He had a son, Lakumsi, who had a son called Eao Raningdeo, who 
by a stratagem pointed out by a Khuil* Rajpoot, took Maiote from 
the Johyas, and Poogul from the Thories, thieves by profession, 
whose chief, styled Bao, he made captive , and in Poogul he settled 
his family. Rao Raning had a son called Sadool, who alternately 
bathed, in the sea of pleasure, and sti uggled in that of action to 
their letieat the father and son conveyed the spoils seized from all 
around them 

Jaetsi obtained the gadi in S 1332 (A D 1276) He had two 
sons, Moolia] and Ruttunsi Deoraj, the son of Moolraj, espoused 
the daughtei of the. Soniguira chief of- Jhalore Mahomed [Khooni] 
Padsha invaded the dominions of Rana Roopsi, the Purihar prince 
of Mundoie,t who, when defeated, fled with his twelve daughters! 
and found refuge with the Rawul, who gave him Baroo as a 
residence. 

Deoiaj, by his Sonigurra wife, had thiee sons, Janghan, Sirwun, 
and Hamir This Hamir was a mighty warrior, who attacked 
Kompoh Sen of Mehwo, and plundered his lands He had issue 
thiee sons, Jaito, Loonkum, and’ Mairoo At this period, Ghori 
AUa-o-din commenced the war against the castles of India The 
tiibute of Tat^ha and Mooltan, consisting of fifteen hundred horses 
and fifteen hundred mules laden with treasure and valuables, was at 
Bekhei in progress to the king at Dehh. The sons of Jaetsi 
determined to lay an ambush and captuie the tribute Disguised 
as grain -mei chants, with seven thousand horse and twelve hundred 
camels, they set out on. their expedition, and on the banks of the 
Punjnud found the convoy, esooited by four hundred iMogul and the 
like number of PaVhan horse The Bhattis encamped near the 
convoy j and in the night they rose upon and slew the escort, 
■ carrying the tieasuie to ■ Jessulmdr. The survivors carriedithe news 
to the king, who prepaied to punish this insulti When tidings 
reached Rawul Jaetsi that the king^was encamped on the lAnasagvr 
at( Ajmer, he piepaied Jessulmdr for defence He laid in inimense 
stoies of giain,' and deposited albiound the ramparts. of, the > fort 

* This tribe is unknown to Central India 

^ The title, tribe, and capital of this race, shew that the.Bhattia were inti- 
mately connected with the neighbouring states. 

[Von n.] 
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large round stones to huil on tTie besiegers. All tbe aged, tbe 
infirm, and bis female grand-cbildren, were lemoved into tbe 
inteiior of tbe deseit, while tbe country aiouud the capital for 
many miles was laid waste, and tbe towns made desolate' Tbe 
Rawul, W)tb bis two elder sons and five tbousand wairiois, remained 
inside for tbe defence of tbe castle, while Deoraj and Harair formed 
an aimy to act against tbe enemy f torn without Tbe Sooltanm 
peison lemained at A]mei, and sent forward an immense force of 
Kborasaiiis and Koieishes, cased in steel armoui, ** who rolled on 
“ like tbe clouds in Bhadoon ” Tbe fifty-six bastions weie manned, 
and tbiee thousand seven bundled heroes distributed amongst them 
for then defence, while two tbousand remained in leseive to succour 
tbe points attacked Dniing tbe fiist week that tbe besiegeis 
foimed their entrenchments, seven tbousand Moosulmans weie slain, 
and Meev Mobabet and Alli Khan remained on tbe field of battle. 
For two years tbe invaders were confined to tbeir camp by Deoiaj 
and Hamir, who kept tbe field, after cutting off then supplies, 
which came from Mundoie, while the gnriison was abundantly 
furnished from Kbadal, Barmair, and Dhat Eight ye-its^f* had tbe 
siege lasted, when Bawul Jaetsi died, and bis body was burnt 
inside the foit 

During this lengthened siege, Buttunsi bad foimed a fiiendship 
with tbe Nawab Maboob Khan, and they bad daily fiieiidly 
meetings under a /f/iaym-tiee, between the advanced posts, each 
attended by a few followers They played at chess togetbei, and 
intei changed expressions of mutual esteem But when duty called 
them to oppose each other in arms, the whole woild was eiiamonied 
with their heroic courtesy. Jaetsi bad ruled eighteen years when 
be died 

Mooli a] III, in S 1350 (A D 1294), ascended tbe gadi suiiounded 
by foes On this occasion, tbe customaiy ie]oioiiigs on installation 
took place, at the moment when tbe two fueuds, Buttunsi and 
ilaboob Khan, bad met, as usual, under tbe Kbaijia tree Tlie cause 
of leioiciug being explained to tbe bTanab, he observed that tbo 
Sooltan bad beaid of, and nas offended uitli, these meetings, to 
which bo attiibuted tbe piotiacted defence of tbo castle, and 
acquainted Buttunsi that next day a gciieial assault was com- 
manded, which be should lead m peisou Tiio attack took place; 
it was fieice.but tbe defence was obstinate, and tho assailants were 
beaten back with tbe loss of nine thousand men But tbo foe 
obtained reinfoi cements, and towaids tbe conclusion of the year, tho 
garrison was reduced to the greatest privations, and the blockade 
being peifect, Moolra] assembled bis kinsmen and thus addressed 
them • " For so many years we have defended our dwellings; but 

^'oiir supplies are expended, and tbeie is no passage for moie 


• This can mean nothing more than that desultory attachs were can >ed on 

against the Bhatti canxtal It is certain that Alla never carried his arms m. 
person against Jessulmdr 
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What IS to be done Tlie chiefs^ Sebii and Sikumsi^ replied, 

a sala must take place , we must sacrifice omselves ” but that 
same day the I’oyal army, uuawaie of the distiess of the beseiged, 
reticated. 

The fiieud of Ruttuusi had a younger brother, who, on the letieat 
of the royal forces, was cai'iied inside the fort, when, seeing the leal 
state of things, he escaped and conveyed intelligence of it, upon 
which the siege was lenewed Moolra] lepi cached his brother as 
the cause of this evil, and asked what was fit to be done ? to which 
lluttunsi replied, “ there is but one path open , to immolate the 
“ females, to destioy by fiie and watei whatevei is destructible, and 
'' to bury what is not , then open wide the gates, and sword in hand 
''rush upon the foe, and thus attain sioeiga” The chiefs were 
assembled , all wei'e unanimous to make Jesa-nuggui lesplendent 
by their deeds, and preseive thehonoui of the Jadoo race Moolra] 
thus leplied* * * § "j'ou of a wai like i ace, and strong aie youi aims 
" in the cause of youi piiuce , what heioes excel you, who thus tread 
"m the Ohetiie’s path ? In battle, not even the elephant could stand 
" befoie you Foi tbe maintenance of my honour the sword is in 
"your hands , lot Jessulmei be illunuued by its blows upon the foe” 
Having thus inspned the chiefs and men, Moolra] and Ruttun 
rcpaiied to the palace of then queens They told them to take the 
sohag,* and prepare to meet in lieaven, while they gave up their 
lives in defence of their honoui and then faith Smiling, the Soda 
Rani, leplied, "this night wo shall piepaie, and by the morning's 
"light we shall be inhabitants of sweiga” (heaven), and thus it 
was with the chiefs and all then wives. The night was passed 
together foi the last time in pieparation for the awful mom It 
came, ablutions and prayeis were finished, and at the Rajdivdra'f 
weie convened hdld, prude, and hid'd J They bade a last farewell 
to all then km , the joJiw commenced, and twenty-foui thousand 
females, from infancy to old age, siirrendeied their lives, some by 
the sword, otheis m the volcano of fire Blood fiowed in torients, 
while the smoke of the pyre ascended to the heavens not one feaied 
to die, every valuable was consumed with them, not the worth of a 
stiaw was preseived for the foe This work done, the brotheis 
looked upon the spectacle with honor. Life was now a buithen, 
and they piepared to quit it They punfied themselves with water, 
paid adoration to the divinity, made gifts to the poor, placed a branch 
of the toolsi^ in their casques, the saligiam^ round their neck, and 
having cased themselves in aimoui and put on the saffron lobe, they 


* Soli&qun, OTIC who becomes sai% previous to hei lord’s death Dolidgun, who 
follows him after death 

t Litei ally, ‘ the royal gate,’ an allusion to the female apartments, or 
Rai-loca 

f Said, IS under sixteen , pidde, middle-aged , hiidu, when forty 

§ The funereal qualities of the toolsi plant, and the emblematic sahgtam, or 
stone found in the Gunduc river, have been often described 

[Von n ] 29a 
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‘bound the mor^ (crown ) around their heads, and embi aced each 
other £oi the last time. Thus they awaited the hour of battle Three 
thousand eight hundred warriors, with faces red with wrath, pie- 
pared to die with their chiefs 

Ruttunsi had two sons, named Garsi and Kauur, the eldest only 
twelve years of age. He wished to save them horn the impending 
havoc, and applied to the couiteous foeman The Mooslem chief 
swore he would piotect them, and sent two confidential servants to 
receive the tiust , to whom, bidding them a last farewell, their father 
consigned them "When they reached the royal camp they were kindly 
welcomed by the Nawab, who, putting his hand upon their heads, 
soothed them, and appointed two Brahmins to guard, feed, and 
instruct them 

On themoirow, the aimy of the Sooltan advanced to the assault 
The gates were thrown wide, and the fight began Ruttun was lost 
in the sea of battle , but one hundred and twenty Meers fell befoie 
his sword ere he lay in the field Moolra] plied his lance on the 
bodies of the barbarians • the field swam in blood The unclean 
spirits weie gorged with slaughter , but at length the Jidoon chief 
fell, with seven hundred of the choice of his km With his death 
the battle closed j the victors ascended the castle, and Maboob Khan 
caused the bodies of the brothers to be carried fiom the field and 
burned. The saJca took place in S 1351, oi AD 1295 Deoraj, 
who commanded the force in the field, was cairied off by a fever 
The loyal garrison kept possession of the castle duiing two years, 
and at length blocked up the gateways, and dismantled and aban- 
doned the place, which remained long deseited, foi the Bhattis had 
neither means to lepair the Tcangtas (battlements), nor men to 
defend them 


* On two occasions the Ra]noot chieftain wears the moi , oi ‘ coronet , ’ on his 
mnninge, and when going to die in battle , symbolic of his nuptials with the 
ilpsai a, or * fair of heaven ’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TheBahtoies of MeUoo settle mmdst the luins of Jessuhlet —Di iven out by 
tim Bhatti ehieftain Doodoo, who is elected Baivtil —He cat ries off the stud of 
Feejoz Shah-Second storm and saka of Jessulmei —Doodoo slain —Mogul 
invasion of India —Tlie Bhatti pimces obtain then libetty —Bawul Guisv 
1 e-esiablishes Jessulmei —Kehui, son of Deoiaj —Disalosuie of his destiny by 
a pi odigy —Is adopted by the toife of Rawul Gui si, who is assassmated'by the 
ti ibe^ of Jesui —Kehui pi oclaimed —Beemlade becomes sati —The succession 
entailed on the sons of Eamii — Matiimonial oveituie to Jaitafiom MBwar. 

Bnqagement bi ohen off — The bi othei s slain — Penitential act ofRao Bailing 
Offspi mg of Kehur — Soma the eldei depai ts with his bussie and settles at 
Qiraup Sons of Bao Bailing become Mooslems to avenge then fathm ’s death. 
—Gonseguent foifeituie of then inheiitance —They muo with the Abhoiia 
Bhattis —Kailun, the ihii d son of Kehui , settles in the foi felted lands —Dt ives 
the Balvyas fi om Khaddl —Eailun ei sets the foi ti ess ofKei i oh on the Behah 
01 Gaia —Assailed by thejohyas and Langas undei Ameei KhanKoi&i, 

^ who IS defeated — Subdues the Ghahils and Mohils — Extends his authoiity to 
the Punjnud — Rao Kaillun maiiies into the Samma family — Account of the 
Samina i ace — He seizes on the Samma dominions — Mahes the i ivei Indus 
his boundaiy — Eailun dies — Succeeded by Ghachih — Makes Mai ote his head- 
quai tei s — League headed by the chief of Mooltan against Chachik, who 
invades that teiiiiory,and i etui ns with a iich booty to Mai ote — A second 
victoiy —Leaves a qaiiison in the Punj&h —Defeats Mavpal, chief of the 
Doondis — Asmi, oi Aswini-Kote — Its supposed position — Anecdote, — Feud 
with Satilmii — Its consequences — Alliance with ISybut Khan — Rao Chachik 
invades Peeleebunga — The Khokurs oi Ghikeis desoi ibed — The Langas diive 
his gai j ison fi om Dhoonvipooi — Itao Chachik falls sick — Challenges the 

pi nice of Moollan — Reaches Dhooiiiapooi — lUtes pi epai atoi y to the combat 

Woi ship of the swoi d — Chachik is slam with all his bands — Koombho, hithei to 
insane, avenges hisfathei’s feud — Bii sit re-establishes Dhooniapooi — Repavis 
to Kei 01 e — Assailed by the Langas and Baloches — Defeats them — Chi onicle 
of Jessulmei lesumed — Bawul Bei si meets Rao Biisil on his i etui n fi om his 
expedition in the Punjdb — Conquest of Mooltan by Babei — Piobable convei- 
sion of the Bhattis of the Punjdb. — Bawul j?e?sf, Jaif, Nooiikuin, Bheein, 
Munohur-das, and Subbul Sing, six qeiiei atioiis 

Some yeai s subsequent to this disastrous event in the Bhatti annals, 
Jugmal, son of Maloji Rahtore, chief of Mehwo, attempted a settle- 
ment amidst the rums of Jessulmer, and brought thithei a large 
force, with seven hundied carta of provisions On hearing this, the 
Bhatti chiefs, Doodoo and Tiluksi, the sons of Jesir, assembled their 
kinsmen, suiprised the Rahtoies, drove them from the castle, and 
captuied the supplies Doodoo, for this exploit, was elected Rawul, 
and commenced the repairs of Jessulmei* He had five sons Tiluksi, 
his brother, was i enowned for hia exploits He despoiled the Baloch, 
the Manguleo, the Mehwo, and the Deoras and Sonigurras of Aboo 
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and Jhalore felt Ins powex He even extended Ins raids to A 3 m^r, 
and earned off tbe stud of Peeioz Sbah from the Anasagnr (late), 
where they were accustomed to be watered This indignity provoted 
another attack upon Jessulmdr, attended with the same disastious 
results. Again the sala was performed, in which sixteen thousand 
females* weie destioyed, and Doodoo, with Tiluksi and seventeen 
bundled of the clan, fell in battle, after he had occopied the qadt 
ten yeais. 


On the death of Eawul Doodoo, in S 1362 (A D 1306), the young 
piinces, Gursi and Kanur, by the death of their pation Maboob, were 
left to the piotection of his sons, Zoolficar and Gazi Khan. Kanur 
went privately to Jess aimer, and Gnrsi obtained leave to proceed 
westward to the Mehwo tract, where he mairied Bimladevi, a widow, 
sister to the Rahtore, who had been betrothedt to the Deora While 
engaged in these nuptials, he was visited by his lelation Soningdeo, 
a man of gigantic sti ength, who agreed to accompany him on his 
return to Delhi The king made tiial of his force, by giving him to 
stung an iron bow sent by the king of Khorasan, which the nervous 
Bhatti not only bent but bioke The invasion of Delhi by Timoor 
ShahJ having occurred at this time, the services of Gursi were so 
conspicuous that he obtained a grant of his hereditary dominions, 
with permission to re-establish Jessulmdr With his own kindred, 
and the aid of the vassals of his friend Jugmal of Mehwo, he soon 
restoied ordei, and had an efficient force at command. Hamir and 
his clansmen gave their allegiance to Guisi, but the sons of Jesir 
weie headstiong. 

Deoia], who mariied the daughter of Rooprn, Rana of Mundoie, 
bad a son named Kehui, who, when Jessulm^i was about to be 
invested by the troops ot tbe Sooltaii, was conveyed to Miindore 
with his mother When only twelve years of age, he used to accom- 
pany the cowheids of the old Rao's kine, and his fovouiito amuse- 
ment was penning up the calves with twigs of the d/c, to imitate the 
picketting of horses One day, tired of this occupation, young Kehui 
fell asleep upon the hole of a seipent, and the leptile issuing thoie- 
fiom, arose and spiead its hood over lumas ho slept A Chaiun 
(bald, 01 genealogist), passing that way, i epoi ted the fact and its 


The Rijpooti, by their cMeiminating <.a7.ap, facilitated the views of the 
JUntiomednii<! In every stale we lend of these honors 
f The mere act of hoing betrothed disqualifies from a second man mere , the 
aflumcea becomes n i and (widow), though a ?>,owai i (maid) 

jEicu thtsD .'iiiachronisms mo pioofs of the fidelity of these Annals 
Jgnonnit native scribes, awoie but of one great Mogul iniasioii, consider the 
iiiiuuer to be iimoor , but there were numerous Mogul invasions diiiiiic the 
^ign of Alla-o-diii In all mobabihty, that for which the services of the 
Jniatti prnieo obtained turn the restoration of his dominions, was that of Eibak 

king of Tran sovinna, who invaded India m A H 705 
(AD lo0o), andwas so signally defeated, that oulj three thousand out of 
11 tj -seven thousand horse escaped the sword, and these were made prisoners 
and trod to death bj elephants, when pillars of skulls were erected to 
commemorate the victory —See Briggs’ Fenshta, Vol I, p 3G4 
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import immediately to the Rana, ivho, proceeding to the spot, found 
it was his own grandson whom fate had thus pointed out for 
sovereignty Guisi, having no offspring by Blmladevl, proposed to 
her to adopt a son. All the Bhatti youth were assembled, but none 
equalled Kehur, who was chosen. But the sons of Jesii weie dis- 
pleased, and conspiied to obtain the gadi At this time, Rawul 
Gruisi was in the daily habit of visiting a tank, which he 
was excavating, and they seized an occasion to assassinate him ; 
whereupon, in order to defeat then design, BimladevI immediately 
had Kehur proclaimed The widowed queen of G-uisi, with the 
view of securing the completion of an object which her loid had 
much at heart, namely, finishing the lake Qui si-sii r, as well as 
to ensuie protection to hei adopted son Kehui, determined to piotract 
the period of self-immolation, but when six months had elapsed, 
and both these objects weie attained, she finished her days on the 
pyie Bimladevi named the children of Hamir as the adopted sons 
and successors of Kehur These sons weie Jaita and Loonkuin 


The coco-nut was sent by Koombho, Rana of Oheetoie, to Jaita 
The Bhatti prince maiched for Mewar, and when within twelve coss 
of the Aiavulli hills, was joined by the famous Sankla Meeraj, chief 
of Salbanny Next morning, when about to resume the march, a 
partridge began to call fiom the light a bad omen, which was 
interpieted by the bi other- in-law of the Sankla, deeply versed in the 
science of the SooJmm and the language of birds * Jaita diew the 
rein of his horse, and to avert the evil, halted that day Meanwhile, 
the partridge was caught and found to be blind of an eye, and its 
ovaiy quite filled The next morning, as soon as they had taken 
horse, a tigress began to loar, and the Soohuni chieftain was again, 
called upon to expound the omen He replied that the seciets of 
great houses should not be divulged, but he desiied them to despatch 
a youth, disguised as a female Wae (barber class), to Komulm^r, who 
there would learn the cause The youth gained admission to the 
ruby of Mewar,^ {Ldld Meii/art), who was anointing for the nuptials. 
He saw things were not right, and returning made his report, upon 
healing which, the Bhatti prince married Marrud, the daughtei of 
the Sankla chief The Rana was indignant at this insult, but a 
sense of shame prevented his resenting it , and instead of proclaim- 
ing the slight, he offered his daughter's hand to the famous Kheechee 
prince, Achildas of Gagrown, and it was accepted. Jaita met his 
death, together with his brother Loonkurn, and his biother-in-laiv^ 
in an attempt to surprise Poogul he fell with a hundied and 


* It IS scaicely necessary to lepeat that this is a fiee translation of the 

^^tm^kheechee prince, we may suppose, had no follower skilled m omens— 
thev lived very happily, as appears by the Kheechee chronicle, and she bore 

‘ rnby of Mewar' was no doubt a i use of the Sankla chief, as the condition 
shew! However small the intimsio worth of these anecdotes, ‘hey 
links of synchronisms, which constitute the value of the annals of all these. 

states. 
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twenty f ollowei s. Wlien tlie old Eao, Eamngdeo, discovered agaiiust 
wlioin he had thus successfully defended himself, he clad himself m 
Tolack garments, and in atonement peifoimed pilgiimage to all the 
shiines in India.* * * § On his retuin, he was forgiven and condoled 
with by Kehur 

Kehur had eight sons 1st, Somaji, who had a numerous offspi ing, 
called the Soma-Bhattis , 2d, Lukmun j 3d, Kailun, who forcibly 
seized Beekumpoor, the appanage of his elder bi other Soma, who 
departed with all his 6it8ste,t and settled at Oiiaup j 4th, Kilkurn , 
5th, Satul, who gave his name to an ancient town, and called it 
Satulmei. The names of the rest were Beejo, Tunno, and Te 3 SK 

When the sons of Raningdeo became converts to Islam, in older 
to avenge their fathers feud with the Rahtoi’e prince of Nagoie, they 
forfeited their inheritance of Poogul and Marote, and thencef oi ward 
mixed with the Abhoria Bhattis, and their descendants are teimed 
Momun Moosulm&n Bhutti On this event, Kailun, the third son of 
the Rawul, took possession of the forfeited lands, and besides Bee- 
kumpoor, legained Deorawul, which had been conquered by their 
ancient foes, the Dahya Rajpoots 

Kailun built a foi t on the Beyah, called, after his father, Kerroh, 
or Keiore, which again bi ought the Bhattis into collision with the 
Johyas and Langas, whose chief, Ameei Khan Korai, attacked him, 
but was defeated Kailun became the tenor of the OhahilB,j: the 
Mohils,t and Johyas,t who lived in this quaiter, and his authority 
extended as far as the Punjnud Kailun mairied into the Samma 
family of Jam,§ and arbitrated their disputes on succession, which 


* Sndoo was the son and heir of Raningdeo, and it was from this portion .of 
the Bhatti annals I exti acted that singnlai story, related at page 539, Yol I, to 
illustiate the influence which the females of Rajpootana have on national 
jnanneis The date of this tingical event was S 1462, according to the Bhatti 
annals, and Rnnn Mokul, the cotempornry of Rawul jnit and Eno Raningdeo, 
■was on the throne of Mdwar from S to S 1475 The annals of this state 
(p 238) notice the mairinge of the ‘Ritlij/’ to Dheru], son of Achildas, but say 
nothing on the other point A vague recollection of some matrimonial insult 
being offered evidently yet prevails, for when a maniagc was contincted m 
A I) 1821, through the author’s intervention, between the Rnna of Oodipoor’s 
daughter and the present Rawul Gu] Sing of Jcssulmdi, it was given out that 
there was no meraoiial of any mnriingo-allmnco between the two houses. 
Aftei all, It maj he a vain-glonous invention of tho Bhutti annalist 

t The term iitEst'c has been explained in Yol I,p 158. The inssio is aslavcm 
the mildest sense , ore who in distioss sells his liberty. His master cuts the 
chott, or lock of hair, from the ccntic of the head, as a mark of bondage They 
are transferable, like cattle This custom prevails more in the desert states 
Him in central Ro]warra, there every gicat man has his biissie Sliiam Sing 
Chninp.iwut of Poknin had two hundred when he fled to Jeipoor, and they all 
fell with him fighting against the Mahrnttas All castes, Brahmins/niid Raj- 
poots become lumee they can redeem their liberty by purchase 

tThe«-e three tribes are cither extinct, orwore lost on becoming proselytes to 
IHamiera 

§ Tho Samma or Sunitna tribe, which is well known in Mnhotnedan liistory, 
as hating given a dj nasty to Sinde in modern times, is a great branch of tho 
iadus, and descended from Samba, eon of Crishna, and while ibc other branch 
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had caused much bloodshed Shujahit Jam, whom he supported, 
accompanied him to Maiote, on whose death, two years after, Kailun 
possessed himself of all the Samma teiritory, when the Sinde liver 
became the boundary of his dominion Kailun died at the age of 
seventy-two, and was succeeded by* 

Chachick-deo, who made Maiote his head-quartei s, to oovei his 
territories from the attacks of Mooltan, which took umbrage at the 
return of the Bhattis across the Garah The chief of Mooltan united 
in a jeague all the ancient foes of the Bhattis, the Langasi the 
Johyas, the Kheechees, and all the tubes of that region. Chachick 
formed an aimy of seventeen thousand horse and fourteen thousand 
foot, and crossed the Beyah to meet his foes The encounter was 
despeiate, but the Bhattis were victorious, and letuined with rich 
spoil to Marote In the year following anothei battle took place, 
in which seven hundred and forty Bhattis weie slam, and three 
thousand of the men of Mooltan By this success, the conquests of 
Chachick were extended, and he left a garrison {thanna) under his 
son in Asini-kote, beyond the Behah, and returned to Poogul He 
then attacked Maip41, chief of the Doondis, whom he defeated 
After this victory he repaired to Jessulmdi, to visit his biother 
Xiukmun, reserving the pioduce of the lands dependent on Asini- 
kotef foi his expenses at couit On his retuin home by Baroo, he 
was accosted by a Jin] Ra]poot,J pasturing an immense flock of 


colonized Zabulist’ban, maintaining the original name of Tadus, the sons of 
Samba made his name the patronymic in SeiSban and the lower valley of the 
Indus Sarama-ka-kote, oi Samma uagari, was the capital, which yet exists, 
and doubtless originated the Minagara of the Greeks Sambus, the opponent 
of Alexander, it is fair to infer, was the chief of the Samma tribe Samba, 
meaning ‘ of, or belonging to Sham or Sama’ (an epithet of Crishna, from hiS 
dark complexion), was son of Jombuvati, one of the eight wives of this deified 
Yadu The Jhaiejas of Cutch and Jams of Sinde ana Sauiashtra are pf the 
same stock The Sind-Samina dynasty, on the loss of then fait)i and coming 
into contact with Islam, to which they became proselytes, were eager to adopt a 
pedigiee which might give them importance in the eyes of their conquerors, 
Sam was transformed into Jam, and the Persian king, Jamshld, ■^s adopted as 
the patriarch of the Sammas, in lieu of the legitimate Samba Ferishta gives 
an account of this dynasty, but was ignorant of their oiigin He says, “ The 
“Zemindais of Sinde were originally of two tribes oi families, Sorauna and 
“Sooniura, and the chief of the former was distinguished by the appellation pf 

“ Jam Bri«rgs’ Perishta, Yol IV, p 422 The historian admits they were 
Hindus until AH 782 (AD 1380, S 1436), apoiot of little doubt, as we see the 
Bhatti prince intermairying with this family about twenty years subsequent 
even to the date assigned by Perishta for their pioselytism 

I may heie again state, once for all, that I append these notes in ordei not to 
interfere with the fext, which is abridged from the oiiginal chronicle 

* It IS said that Einmul succeeded , but this was only to the noi them poi tion. 

Of the nvei of Cabul with the Indus There is 'no doubt that this castle of the 
Bhatti prince was in the Punnfib, and coupled with his alliance with the chief 
of Sehat or Swat, that it is the Tchin-kot, or Ashnagur of that celebrate^d 

geographer, whence the Acesines of the Greeks 

J Imay heierepeat,thatthe Jin] and Johyawerenodoubtbranchesof thesame 

race , the Jenjfihdh of Baber, who locates them about the mountains of Joude 
CVon II] 
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goats, wlio presented the best of his flock, and demanded pi otectiou 
ao-ainst the raids of Birjung Rahtoie This chief had wiested the 
celebiated foitiess of Satulmer,* the abode of wealthy merchants, 
from a Bhatti chief, and extended his foiays far into the deseit, 
and the Jin] was one of those who had suffered by his success. 
Not long after Eao Ohachick had passed by the pastures of the Jiuj, 
he received a visit from him, to complain of another inioad, which 
had carried off the identical goat, his offering Ghachick assembled 
his kinsmen, and foimed an alliance with Shoomar Khan, chief of 
the Seta tube,t who came with three thousand horse It was the 
custom of the Bahtores of Satulm& to encamp their horse at a tanh 
some distance from the city, to watch, while the chief citizens used 
daily to go abioad Ghachick surprised and made prisoners of the 
whole The bankers and men of wealth offered large sums for their 
ransom , but he would not release them from bondage, except on 
condition of then settling in the territory of Jessulmer Thiee 
hundred and sixty-five heads of families embraced this alternative, 
and hence Jessulmei dates the influx of her wealth They were 
distiibuted ovei the principal cities, Deoiawul, Poogul, Marote, &c % 
The three sons of the Rahtore were also made piisoners , the two 
youngest weie released, bub Man ah, the eldest, was detained os a 
hostage for his father^s good conduct Ghachick dismissed his ally, 
the Seta chief, whose granddaughter, Sonalddvj, he marned. The 
father of the bride, Hybat Khan,§ gave with hei in daeja (dowei) 
fifty horses, thnty-five slaves, foui palkis, and two hundi’ed female 
camels, and with hei Ghachick returned to Maiote 

Two years after this, Ghachick made wai on Thir-iaj Khoknr, the 
chief of Peeleebunga,l| on account of a horse stolen fiom a Bhatti 
The Khokuis weio defeated and plundeied, but his old enemies 
the Langas, tnking advantage of this occasion, made head against 
Ghachick, and drove his garrison from the new possession of 


Now belonging to Marwar, and on its iiorth-n cstern fi oiitici , bub I believe 
in ruins 

■)• Most likely the Swntees, or people of Swflt, dosci ibed by Mr EIpbmstono 
(Vol I, p 506), ns of Indian origin, nnd as nossessing a kingdom from the 
HjtlaspoB to Jellalabad, the iSnnxIeneof Ptolemy 

Jit must not bo foi gotten, that Satnlm6r was one of the Bhatti castles 
wrc‘‘ted from them bj the Uahtoies, who hare gicatly cm tailed then fionbiers 
§ From this nnd many other instances wo come to the < onuliision tliat the 
Tatar or Indo-Scjthic title of Khan is by no means indicative of the Mabomc- 
dan faith Here we see the dniightoi of the ininco of Swd(, or Snvat, with a 
genuine Hindi name 

II The position of Pcdcehxtnqa is unknown , in all piobahilitj it has nndcr- 

f one a mrtsmornho'iis with the spread of 'the faith’ ovci those icgioiis As 
pforo mentioned, I ficliovo tihi>= inco called KhoJ^m to bp the Ghikei, so well 
known to Baber, nnd dc'-ciibcd ns lus invetPiato foes in all his irniptioiis into 
India Their manner'!, c'!pociallj that distinrtnc maik, poljandiism, 
nicntioiicd bj Fenshta, maik the Ghikcis as Indo-Sc 3 thip The names of thoir 
chiefs are dccidedlj Hindu Thej wcie located with the Joiidis in the iipncr 
part of the Punjab, and, according to Elphinstonc, thoj ictnin thoir old posi- 
tion, contiguous to the Eusofrye Jadoons' 
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Dliooniapooi’ ^ Disease at length seized on JRawul Ohachick, after a 
long course of victorious warfaie, in winch he subdaed various tracts 
of country, even to the heart of the Pun]ab In this state he detei- 
mined to die as he had lived, with arms in his hands , but having 
no foe near with whom to cope, he sent an embassy to the Langa 
piince of Mooltan, to beg, as a last favour, the jood-dan, or ‘ gift of 
battle,^ that his soul might escape by the steel of his ioeman, and 
notfall a sacrifice to slow disease f The prince, suspecting treachery, 
hesitated, but the Bhatti messenger pledged his word that his master 
only wished an honouiable death, and that he would only bring five 
hundred men to the combat The challenge being accepted, the 
Eawul called his clansmen around him, and on recounting what he 
had done, seven hundred select Ea3poots, who had shared in all his 
victories, volunteered to take the last field, and make sunkVuf 
(oblation) of their lives with their leader. Previous to setting forth, 
he aiianged his affairs His son Gu] Sing, by the S^ta Eanl, he sent 
with her to her fathei ’s house. He had five other sons, viz,, Koombho, 
Birsil, Bheemdeo (by Lala Eani, of the Soda tube), Eutto and Emd- 
heer, whose mother was Soorajdevi, of Chohan race Birsil, his eldest 
son, he made heir to all his dominions, except the land of Kh£dal 
(whose chief town is Deorawul), which he bestowed upon Eindheer, 
and to both he gave the tilca, making them separate states Birsil 
marched to Keroie,^ his capital, at the head of seventeen thousand 
men. 

Meanwhile, Eawul Ohachick maiched to Dhooniapoor, 'to part 
with life * * * § There he heaid that the prince of Mooltan was within 
two coss His soul was rejoiced, he pei formed his ablutions, 
worshipped the sword§ and the gods, bestowed chanty, and withdrew 
his thoughts from this world 

The battle lasted foui glmrns (two bouis), and the Jadoon pnnce 
fell with all his kin after performing prodigies of valour Two 
thousand Hhans fell beneath their swords . rivers of blood flowed in 
the field , but the Bhatti gained the abode of Indra, who shared his 
thione with the hero. The kingciossed the Bebah, and returned to* 
Mooltan. 

While Eindheer was performing at Deorawul the rites of the 
twelve days of matum, or ' mourning,' his elder brother, Koombho, 


* Dhooniapoor is not located 

•{•In this chivalrous challenge, or demand of the Jood~ddn, we recognize 
another strong trait of Scythic manneis, as depicted by Herodotns The 
ancient 6ete of Ti ansoxiana could not bear the idea of dying of disease , a 
feeling which his offspring carried with them to the shores of the Daltio, to 
Teut-land, or Jutland ' 

J This fortress, elected by Kao Kailun, is stated to be twenty-two ooss, about 
forty miles, from Bahwulpoor , but though the direction is not stated, there is 
little doubt of its being to the northward, most probably in that do-dbeh called 
Sxnd-Sagwr 

§ Couple this martial rite with the demand of jood-aan, and there is an 
additional reason for calling these 'Yadus, Indo-Soythio See "Vol I, p 499, for 
an account of the worship of the sword, or Kha) g'th&pnd, 
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afflicted with iiiBaiiity, rushed into the assemblj', and swore to 
avenge his father's death. That day he departed, accompanied by a 
single slave, and reached the prince's camp It was surrounded by a 
ditch eleven yards wide, over which the Bhatti leaped his horse in 
the dead of night, reached the harem, and cut off the head of Kaloo 
Shah, with which he rejoined his brethren at Deorawnl Birsil 
re-estabhshed Dhooniapoor, and then went to Keiore His old foes, 
the Laugas, under Hybat Khan, again attacked him, but they were 
defeated with great slaughter At the same time, Husein Khan 
Baloch invaded Beekumpoor * 

Rawul B^rsi, who at this time occupied the gad4, of Jessulm^r, 
went forth to meet Eao Biisil on his return from his expedition in 
the Punjab. In S 1530 (A.D 1474), he made the gates-and palace 
of Beekumpoor, 

We may, in this place, desert the hteral narrative of the chronicle ; 
what follows is a record of similar border-feuds and petty wars, 
between ‘ the sons of Kailun'f and the chiefs of the Punj&b, alter- 
nately invaders and invaded, which is pregnant with mighty words 
and gallant deeds, but yielding no new facts of historical value. At 
length, the numerous offspring of Kailun separated, and divided 
amongst them the lands on both sides of the Garah j and as Sultan 
Baber soon after this period made a final conquest of Mooltan from 
the Langas, and placed therein his own governor, in all probability 
the Bhatti possessors of Kerore-kot and Dhooniapoor, as well as 
Poogul and Marote (now Mahomedans), exchanged their faith 
(sanctioned even by Menu) for the preservation of their estates J 
The bard is so much occupied with this Poogul bianch that the 
chionicle appears almost devoted solely to them 

He passes from the main stem, Rawul Bdrsi, to Eawuls Jait, 
Noonkurn, Bheem, Munohur-das, to Subbul Sing, five generations, 
with little further notice than the mere enumeiation of their issue. 
With this last piince, Subbul Sing, an impoi tant change occurred in 
the political condition of the Bhattis 

Tho foregoing (from page 233), inpliiding the notions of Kailun, Ohachick, 
and Birsil, must be considered ns an opisodc, detailing tho exploits of the Baos 
of Poogul, established by Kailiin, third son of Bawul Kohur of Jeasulm^r It 
irns too essential to tho annals to bo placed in n note 

f Eao Kadun had established bis autboiity over nine castles, heads of 
districts, vir, Asini, or Aswim koto, Beekumpoor, Sfaiote, Poogul Deorawnl, 
Kerore (twenty-two coss, or about fort> miles, from Bahwulporo’), Goomun, 
Bahun, Kndno, and Matailob, on the Indus 

t There never was anything so degrading to royalty as tho selfish protection 
gnarantcedto itby thisLycnrgusof tho Hindus, n ho snjs, “Against misfortune, 
“let him preserve his wealth , at the expense of his wealth, lot him prosoi vo his 
“ wife , but let him at all events preserve hiinsolf, even at tho bnrard of Ins 
" wife and riches ’’ — ilfcHtt on Government, or on the MiUtat y Claes Tho entire 
history of the Rajpoots shews they do not pay much attention to such unmanly 
maxims 
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CHAPTER V. 

Jessulmer becomes a fief of the empu e — Ghanges^n the succession — Sutbhul Sing 
senes with the Bhath contingent • — Sis services obtain him the gadi of Jessiil- 
m§} — Boundaries of Jessitlmei at the period of Bahei ’s invasion — Subbul 
succeeded by his son, Umi a Sing, who leads the tika doui info the Baloch 
territory — Oi owned on the field of victoiy — Demands at Aief from his sub- 
jects to poition his daughter — Puts a chief to death who lefuses, — Revolt of 
the Glvunna Rajpoots — The Bhatti chiefs i etaliate the im oads of the Rahtm bs 
ofBihanh — Origin of ft ontm -feuds — Bhattis gain a victoi y — The pnnees 
of Jfessuhnet and BihanSt at e involved in the feuds of then vassals — Baja 
An6p Sing calls on all his chiefs to revenge the disgtace — Invasion of Jessul- 
niir — The invadeis defeated — The Rawul i ecovet s Poogul — Mahes Bai mair 
tiibutaiy — Umi a dies — Succeeded by Jeswunt — The chionicle closes — De- 
<Mne of Jessulmer — Poogul — Bai man — Filodi wiested fioin hei by the 
Rahtoi es — Impoi tance of these h ansactions to the Bi ttish Govei ninent — 
Khddal to the G&i ah sensed by the B&odpoti as — Akha Sing succeeds — Sis 
uncle, Tej Smg, usurps the govei nmmt — The usinpei assassinated duiiiig 
the cei emoiiy of Las — AJcht Sing i ecovei s the gadi — Beigns foi ty yeai s , — 
Bahwul Khan semes on Khaddl — Bawul Mooli aj — Suioop Sung Mehta made 
minister — Bis hatred of the Bhatti nobles — Conspnaoy against him by the 
heii appal ent, Rai Sing — Deposal and confiiieinent of the Bawul — The 
pi nice pi oclanned — Befuses to occupy the gadi — Mooli aj emancipated by a 
Bajpootni — Resumption of the gadi — The prince Bae Sing i eceives the black 
khelat of banishment — Retnes to Jodpooi — Outlawiy of the Bhatti nobles — 
Their lands sequestiated, and castles destioyed, — After twelve yeais, restored 
to then lands — Rai Sing decapitates a mei chant — Returns to Jessuhnei — 
Sent to the fortress of Dewoh — Salim Sing becomes ininistei — Sis chaiactei. 
— Falls into the hands of his enemies, but is saved by the magnanimity of 
Zooiawui Sing — Flans his deshuction, though hts own biothei'^s wife — 
Zooi awin is poisoned — The Mehta then assassinates hei and her husband — 
Flies the castle of Dewoh — Hae Smg burnt to death — Muidei ofh/issons — 
The minister pi oclavms Quj Sing — Youiigei sons of Mooh aj fly to Bihaiiei . 
— The longest reigns in the Rajpoot annals ai e dm mg ministerial usuipation. 
— Reti ospective view of the Bhatti history — Reflections 

We have now reached that period in the Bhatti annals^ when Shah 
Jehan was emperor of India Elsewhere, we have minutely related 
the measure which the great Akber adopted to attach his- Rajpoot 
vassalage to the empire , a policy pursued by his successors Subbul 
Sing, the first of the princes of Jessulmer who held his dominions 
as a fief of the empire, was not the legitimate heir to the gadi of 
Jessul Munohur-das had obtained the gadi by the assassination of 


* Nooukurn had three sons, Hur-raj, Maldeo, and Kaliandas .each had issae> 
Hur-rai had Bheem (who snooeeded his grandfather Noonknrn) Maldeo had. 
Kaetsi, who had Dialdas, father of Subbul Sing, to whom was given m 
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tis nephew, Eawul Nat'hoo, the son and heir of Bheeni, who was 
returning from his nuptials at Bikaner and had passed the day at 
Pilodi, then a town of Jessulmei, when poison was administered to 
him hy the hands of a female But it was destined that the line 
of the assassin should not rule, and the dignity fell to Suhhul Sing, 
the third in descent fiom Maldeo, second son of Eawul Noonkum 

The good qualities of young Subbul, and the bad ones of Earn* 
chuud, son of the usurper, affoided another ground for the piefei- 
ence of the formei Moreover, Subbul was nephew to the prince of 
Amber, under whom he held a distinguished post in the government 
of Peshore, where he saved the royal treasuie from being captuied 
by the Afghan mountaineers Poi this service, and being a favounte 
ot the chiefs who served with their contingents, the king gave Jes- 
wunt Sing of Jodpooi command to place him on the gadi The 
celebrated Nahur Khan Koompawut* was entrusted with this duty, 
for the perfoimance o£ which he received the city and domain of 
Pokuin, evei since severed from Jessulm^r 

This was the first consideiable abstraction from the territories 
which had been progressively inci eased by Eawul Jessul and his 
succesBOis, but which have since been wofully curtailed. A short 
time before Babei*a invasion, the dependencies of Jessulmei extended 
on the north to the Gdrah river,t west to the Mehran or Indus , and 
on the east and south, they were bounded by the Eahtores of 
BikanSi and Marwar, who had been gradually enci caching foi two 
centuries, and continue to do so to this day The entire tHml of 
Baimair and Kottorah, lu the south, weie Bhatti chieftainships, and 
eastward to the site of Bikaner itself. 

Umia Sing, sou of Subbul, succeeded He led the tika-dour 
against the Baloches, who had invaded the western tiacts, and was 
installed on the field of victory Soon aftei, he demanded aid from 
his subjects to portion his daughter, and being opposed by his 


appanage the town of j\IundiUn, near Poknrn The third son, Knlinndas, had 
Munobnr das, who succeeded Bbeem Bamchund was the son of Munohur-das 
A slip from the genealogical tree will sot this in n cleai light 

] Noonkurn 


Hur-rai Maldeo Knlmudas 

2 Bhccm Kactsi 3 Munohurdas 

Nathoo Diaidns Bamchund 

4 Sabbnl Sing. 

Another sjndironism (sec Annals of Marwar for an account of Nahnr 
Khan) of <;omc value, since it accounts for the first abstraction of territory by 
the Rnhtorcs from the Bhnttis 

t Tiie Garah m invariably called the Bchah in the chronicle G&rah, or 
Gharra, is so called, in all probability, from the mud (gar) suspended in its 
waters The Garah is composed of tho waters of the Bchah and Sutlej. 
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Eajpoot, ministei’^ Baghouat'h, Ite putjhim to death The Ohunna 
Rajpoots from the north-east, having lenewed their old raids, he in. 
person attacked and compelled them to give bonds, or written obli- 
gations, for their future good conduct. 

Pi evoked by the daily encroachments of the Kandulote Rahtores, 
Soonder-das and Dilput, chiefs of Beekumpoor, determined to reta- 
liate " let us get a name in the world,'^ said Dilput, ‘‘ and attack the 
"lands of the Rahfcoies.’^ Accordingly, they invaded, plundered, 
and fired the town of Jujoo, on the Bikaner frontier The Kandu- 
lotes letaliated on the towns of Jessulmdr, and an action took place, 
in which the Bhattis were viotoiious, slaying two hundred of the 
Rahtores. The Rawul partook in the tiiumph of his vassals Raja 
An6p Sing of Bikandr was then serving with the imperial armies in 
the Dekhan. On leoeivmg this account, he commanded his minister 
to issue a summons to every Kandulote capable of carrying aims to 
invade Jessulmdr, and take and laze Beekumpoor, or he would 
considei them traitors. The minister issued the summons , every 
Rahtore obeyed it, and he added, as an auxiliary, a PaPhan chief 
with his band from Hissar. Rawul TJmia collected his Bhattis 
around him, and instead of awaiting the attack, advanced to meet 
it, he slew many of the chiefs, burnt the frontier towns, and 
recovered Poogul, forcing the Rahtore chiefs of Baimaii and 
Kottorah to renew their engagements of fealty and service. 

Umia had eight sous, and was succeeded by Jeswunt, the eldest, 
in S 1758 (AD 1702), whose daughter was mairied to the heir- 
apparent of M6war. 


Heie ends the chronicle, of which the foregoing is an abstiaot: 
the concluding poi tion of the annals is from a MS fuinished by a 
hving chionicler, corrected by other information It is but a sad 
recoid of anarchy and enme. 

' Soon after the death of Rawul Dmi a, Poogul, Barmair, Filodi, 
and various other towns and territories in Jessulmer, were wrested 
from this state by the Rahtores * 

The teiritory bordering the G^rah was taken by D4od Khan, an 
Afghan chieftain from Shikarpooi, and it became the nucleus of a 
state called after himself Ddodpotra 

Jeswunt sing succeeded He had five sons, Juggut Sing, who 


* The most essential use to which my labours can be applied, is that of 
enabling the British Govei nraent. when called upon to fo 

as nroteebor and arbitrator o£ the intei national quari els ^ Rajpootana, to 
unierstand the legitimate and ougmal grounds of dispute Here we Porceive 
£ eeim of the bolder feuds, which have led to so much bloodshed between 
TUvISrand Jessulmdr, m which the former was the first aggressor , but as the 
Ser forthe purpose of redeeming her lost territoiy,.mostfiequently appears 
afthe agitSof tranquillity.it is necessary to look for the remote 

cause in pronouncing oui award 
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' committed suicide Esuri Smg, Te] Sing, Sirdai Sing, and Sooltan 
Sing. Juggut Sing bad three sons, Akhi Sing, Bood Sing, and 
Zoorawnr Sing 

Akhi Sing succeeded Bood Sing died of the small-pox, tej 
Sing, uucle to the Bawul, usurped the government, and the pimces 
fled to Delhi to save their hves At this period, ibeir giand-uucle. 
Hum Sing (bi other of Rawul Jeswunt), was serving the king, and 
he leturned in ordei to displace the usurper It is customaiy for 
the piince of Jessulm^r to go annually in state to the lake Guisi-sirr, 
to perfoim the ceiemony of Las, or cleat mg away the accumulation 
of mud and sand The Ra 3 a fiist takes out a handful, when rich 
and poor follow his example Hum Sing chose the time when this 
ceremony was in pi ogress to attack the usiiiper The attempt did 
not altogether succeed, but Te] Sing was so severely wopnded that 
he died, and was succeeded by his son, 

Sowad Sing, an infant of thiee years of age Akhi Sing collected 
the Bhattis fiom all quarters, stormed the castle, put the infant to 
death, and regained hia lights 

Akhi Sing luled forty years During this'reigu, Bahwul Khan, 
son of Ddod Khan, took Deorawul and all the tract of Khdddl, the 
first Bhatti conquest, and added it to his new state of Bahwulpooi , 
01 Daodpotia 

Moolra] succeeded iti S. 1818 (AD. 1762). He had thiee sons. 
Rad Sing, Jaet Sing, and Mdn Sing The unhappy choice of a 
minister by Moolra] completed the demorahzation of the Bhatti 
principality. This minister was named Sni oop Sing, a Bania of the 
Jam faith and Mehta family, destined to be the exterminatois of the 
laws and foi tunes of the * sons of Jessul.^ The cause of hatred and 
levenge of this son of commeice to the Bhatti aristocracy aiose out 
of a disgraceful dispute legarding a BiikhUin, a fair trail one, a 
favourite of the Mehta, but who piefeired the Rajpoot, Sndar Sing, 
of the tube of Adf The Bhatti chief earned his complaint of the 
ministei to the heu-appaicnt, Rae Sing, who had also cause of 
giiovance m the reduction of his income It was suggested to the 
piince to put this piosumptuous ministei to death , this was effected 
by the pnneo’s own hand, m his fathei's piescnco, and as the 
Mehta, m falling, clung to Mooli aj lor piotection, it was proposed to 
take off Moolra] at the same time The pioposition, howevei, iias 
1 ejected uith honor by the puuce, whose vengeance was satisfied. 
The Ran ul was allowed to escape to the fenidlo apartments , but 
the chieftains, well knowing they could not expect pardon Ciom the 
RhuuI, insisting on investing Rae Sing, and if he reinsed, on placing 
his biother on the gacU The an of Rae Sing was proclaimed , but 
no mtieaty oi threat uonld induce him to listen to the pioposal of 
occupying the throne , in lieu of which ho used a pallet (Jc/uU.) 
Thiee months and five days had passed since the dcposal and 
bondage of hloolraj, when a female re'-olved to emancipate him ' 
this female was the wife of the chief conspnator, and confi- 
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dential advisei of the legenfc prince This noble dame, a Rahtoie 
Rajpootni, of the Mnheoha clan, was the wife of Anop Sing of 
Jinjinialli, the preiniei noble of Jessulin^r, and who, weaned 
with the tyranny of the minister and the weakness of his prince, 
had pioposed the death of the one and the deposal of the other 
We are not made acquainted with any reason, save that of 
swamd^heirtia, oi ' fealty,^ which piompted the Rahtomi to rescue 
hei prince even at the risk of hei husband's life, but her appeal to 
her son Zooiawur, to peifoimhis duty, is pieseived, and we give it 
vei hatim ** should your fathei oppose you, sacrifice him to your 

duty, and I will mount the pyre with his coi pse " The son yielded 
obedience to the injunction of his magnanimous parent, who had 
sufBcient influence to gain over Arjoon, the bi other of her husband, 
as well as Meg'h Sing, chief of Baroo The three chieftains forced 
anentiauce into the pnsou wheie their prince was confined, who 
lefused to be leleased from his manacles, until he was told that the 
Mahechi had promoted the plot for his liberty The sound of the 
grand naLarj a, pioclaiming Mooli aj’s repossession of the gadi, awoke 
his son from sleep , and on the hei aid depositing at the side of his 
pallet the sable swopa,* and all the insignia of exile, — the black 
steed and black vestments, — the prince, obeying the command of the 
emancipated Rawul, clad himself therein, and accompanied by his 
party, bade adieu to Jessulm^r and took the road to Kottorah 
When he arrived at this town, on the southern frontier of the state, 
the chiefs proposed to ^lun the countiy,'but he replied, “ the 
** country was his mothei, and every Rajpoot bis foe who injuied 
“ it." He lepaired to Jodpoor, but the chieftains abided about Sheo 
Kottoioh and Baimaii, and duiing the twelve years they remained 
outlaws, plundeied even to the gates of Jessulmdi In the first 
threeyears they devastated the country , then castles weie dismantled, 
the wells therein filled up, and their estates sequestrated At the 
end of the twelve, having made the tildJe, or oath against fmther 
plundei, their estates weie restored, and they were re-admitted into 
their countiy 

The banished prince remained two years and a half with Raja 
Beejy Sing, who treated him like a son But he earned his aiTogant 
demeanour with him to Jodpoor , for one day, as he was going out 
to hunt, a Bania, to whom he was indebted, seized his horse by the 
bridle, and invoking the an of Beejy Sing, demanded payment of 
his debt The piince, in turn, lequired him, with the invocation 

by Moolraj !" to unloose his hold But tlfe man of wealth, disie- 
garding the appeal, insolently leplied, “ what is Moolraj to me ^ It 
was the last woid he spoke , the sword of Rae Sing was unsheathed, 
and the Bania's head rolled on the ground then, turning his horse s 
head to Jessulm^r, he exclaimed, better be a slave at once, than 

* Sitopa IS the Bajpoob term for Idielat, and is used by those who, like the 
Bana of Oodipoor, prefer the vernacular dialect to the corrupt jaigon of the 
Islamite -o-pa (from ‘ head,' sii , to ' foot’ pd) means a complete dress , in 
short, cap-a~pied. 
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" live on tlie bounty of another His unexpected arrival outside 
bis native city brought out the entire population to see him His 
father, the Hawul, sent to know what had occasioned his presence 
and he leplied, that it was merely pieparatoiy to pilgi image He 
was refused admittance , his followers were disaimed, and he was 
sent to leside at the fortress of Dewob, together with his sons Abhe 
Sing and Dhonkul Sing, and their families. 


Salim Sing, who succeeded his father as prime minister of Jessul- 
mer, was but eleven years of age at the time of his murder. His 
young mind appears, even at that early age, to have been a hot bed for 
revenge; and the seeds which were sown soon quickened into a luxuri- 
ance rarely equalled even in those regions, wheie human life is held in 
little estimation Without any of that daring valour which distin- 
guishes the E,a3poot, he overcame, thioughout a long course of years, 
all who Opposed him, uniting the subtlety of the seipent to the 
ferocity of the tiger In peison he was effeminate, in speech bland ; 
pliant and courteous in demeanour , promising, without hesitation, 
and with all the semblance of sincerity, what he nevei had the 
most 1 emote intention to fulfil Salim, or, as he was geneially 
designated by his tribe, the Jlfe/iia, was a signal instance of a fact of 
which these annals exhibit too many examples, namely, the inade- 
quacy of religious piofeasions, though of a severe ohaiacter, as a 
restraint on moral conduct for though the tenets of his faith (the 
Jain) impeiatively piescribe the necessity of hurting no sentient 
“ being,^^ and of sitting in the dark rather than, by luring a moth 
into the flame of a lamp, incur the penalty attached to the sin of 
insect-murder, this man has sent more of the sons of Jessoh” to 
Yo/nifilocd,^ than the sword of then external foes dining his long 
administration He had scaicely attained mau'^s estate when the 
outlawed chiefs weie restored to their estates by a singular interven- 
tion Ila3a Bheem Sing had acceded to the qadi of Marwai, and 
tho Mehta was chosen by the pnnce of Jessulmdr, has his repiesenta- 
tive, to convey his congiatulations, and the tila of acknowledgment 
on his succession, to Raja Beejy Sing. On his retiiin from this 
mission, he was waylaid and captuied by the outlawed chieftains. 



C!..«i, i-ti T> i V ' — -ii-uu ne louna It I 

Such is tho Rajpoot , an anomaly amongst his species, his character 

a compound of tho opposite and antagonistical qualities which impel 
mankind to virtue and to ciime. Let me i ecal to tho mind of the 
reader, that the piotoctor of this vampire was tlie virtuous son 
of the vutiions Rajpootni who, with an elevation of mind 

SLi recorded of Gieek or Roman hoioines, 

devoted herself, and o husband wliom she loved, to tho one 
predominant sentiment of the Rajpoot, suamd’hcrrna, or 'fealty 


* Pluto’s realm 
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to the sovfereign ^ Yet had the wily Mehta effected the disgrace of 
this biave chief, to whom the Eawul owed his lelease fiom bondage 
and restoiation to his thione, and foiced him to ]oin the outlaws 
amidst the sand-hills of Baimaii Nothing can paint moie stiongly 
the influence of this first of the Bhatti chiefs over his biethren than 
the act of piesei ving the life of then nioital foe, thus oast into their 
hands , for not only did they dissuade him fiom the act, but pro- 
phesied his lepentaiice of such mistaken clemency Only one con- 
dition was stipulated, their restoration to then homes They weie 
recalled, but not admitted to court a distinction reserved for 
Zoorawui alone 

When Bad Sing was lucarceiated in Dewoh, his eldest son, Abhe 
Sing, Bajhomai, 'heii -apparent,^ with the second son, Dhonkul,weie 
left at Barman*, with the outlawed chiefs The Eawul, having in 
vain demanded his gi and-children, prepaied an aimy and invested 
Barman* It was defended during six months, when a capitulation 
was acceded to, and the children weie given up to Mooira] on the 
bare pledge of Zoorawui Sing, who guaranteed then* safety , and 
they weie sent to the castle of Dewoh, where then father was con- 
fined Soon after, the castle was filed, and Ead Sing and his wife 
were consumed in the fiames On escaping this danger, which was 
made to appear accidental, the young piinces were confined in the 
fortiess of Eamguih, in the most lemote corner of the desert, bor- 
dering the valley of Sinde, for then security and that of the Eawul 
(acooiding to the Mehta’s account), and to prevent faction from 
having a nucleus aiound which to form But Zoorawui, who enter- 
tained doubts of the ministei’s motives, leminded the Eawul that 
the proper place foi the heir-apparent was the court, and that his 
honoui stood pledged for his safety This was sufficient for the 
Mehta, whose mind was instantly intent upon the means to rid 
himself of so conscientious an advisei Zoorawur had a brother 
named Kaitsi, whose wife, according to the courtesy of Eajwaira, 
- had adopted the minister as her brother Salim sounded his adopted 
sister as to her wish to see her husband become loid of Jinjinialli 
The tempter succeeded he furnished her with poisoned comfits, 
which she administered to the gallant Zoorawur, and her lord was 
inducted into the estates of Jinjiniallf ^ Having thus disposed of 
the soul of the Bhatti nobility, he took off in detail the chiefs of 
Baroo, Dangn, and many others, chiefly by the same means, though 
some by the dagger. Kaitsi, who, whether innocent, or a guilty 
participant in his biother^s death, had benefited thereby, was marked 
in the long list of proscription of this fiend, who determined to ex- 
terminate every Eajpoot of note. Haitsi knew too much, and those 
connected With him shared in this dangerousknowledge, wife, brother, 
son, were therefore destined to fall by the same blow. The immediate 
cause of enmity was as follows The minister, who desired to set 
aside the claims of the childien of Eae Sing to the and to 
nominate the youngest son of Mooli aj as heir- apparent, was opposed 
by Kaitsi, as^ it could only be effected by the destruction of the 
[Vot II] 3U 
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foimer; and lie replied, tliat “no co-operation of Ins sliould sanction 
“ the spilling of tlie blood of any of his niastei's family Salim 
tieasured up the lemembiance of tins opposition to his will, though 
without any immediate sign of displeasuie Soon after, Kaitsi and 
his biothei Suioop were retmning from a nuptial ceiemony at 
Kuneio, in the district of Bhalotra On leachmg Beejoraye, on the 
Jessulmer froiitiei, where the ministeis of the Mehta's vengeance 
weie posted, the gallant Zooiawur and his brother weie conducted 
into the castle, out of which their bodies weie brought only to be 
burnt Healing of some intended evil to hei loid, Kaitsi's wife, with 
her infant son, Megha, sought protection m therainistei's own abode, 
where she had a double claim, as his adopted sister, to sanctnaiy 
and piotection For five days, the farce was kept up of sending food 
foi herself and child, but the slave who conveyed it lemarking, in 
coarse, unfeeling language, that both her husband and her brother 
weie with their tatheis, she gave a loose to grief and detei mined on 
revenge This being leported to the Mehta, he sent a dagger for 
her repose 

The princes, Abhe Sing and Dhonkul Sing, confined m the fortress 
of Bamgurh, soon after the murder of Kaitsi wete earned off, 
togethei with then wives and infants, by poison The murderer 
then proclaimed Guj Sing, the youngest but one of all the posteiity 
of Moolraj, as heii-appaient His brothers sought security in flight 
fiom this fieud-1 ike spiiit of the mmistei, and are now lefugees in 
the Bikandi teiiitory The following slip from the genealogical 
tree will shew the branches so unmercifully lopped off by this 
monster . 

Moolraj 


Ba^ Sing, Jaot Sing {Kano), Man Sing, 

poisoned living killed by a fall fiom Ins hoi so 


Ahlic Dlionknl Malm Tq Sing, Devi Sing, Gnj Sing, Fiitfei 
Sme, Sing, Sms, m in reigning Sing, 

poisoned poisoned blind ovilc exile pi moe m exile 

!Maha Sing, being blind of one eye^ (l.ona) could not succeed , 

"’A pei-on blind at one eje is incoinpcLoiib to >-nLcccd, necording to Hinda 
Ini. Kaua is the nickname given to a poison labouring under tins pcisonal 
defect, which term m merely an anagram of dnKa, ‘ the eye ’ The loes of an eyo 
doc s not dennve an ocninant of his rights — of which wc had a rni ions example 
in the siege of the imneiial citj of Deuli, winch gave iieo to the remark, that 
the three greatest men therein had only the complement of one man amongst 
them the Ilinncror had been deprived of both eyes by the hrutahty of Ghol mi 
Kadir, the besieging chief HoUar was Z-cina, as was the in fender, Sii D 
Ochtcrlonj Holcar's name has become synonimous with A/r»o, and many a 
horse, doe, and man, blind of an eye, is called aftci this celebrated Mnhrntta 
leader The Hindns by what niauction I know not, nttadi a degree of moral 
obliquity to overj mdividnal 7,ann, and appear to make no distiiu tion between 
the natural and the acquired defect , though to all Jiranas they apply another 
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and M£n Sing being killed by a fall from bis horse, the Mehta was 
saved the crime of adding one more mortal murther to his oiown ” 
It IS a singular fact, that the longest reigns we know of in 
Rajwaiia occurred duiiug miuisteiial usurpations The late 
Mahaiao of Kotah occupied the gadi upwaids of half a cental y, and 
the Rawul Moolra] swayed the nominal sceptre of this oasis of the 
desert upwaids of fifty-eight yeais His father ruled foity yeais, 
and I doubt whether, m all history, we oau find another instance of 
father aud son leigmng for a century This centuiy was prolific in 
change to the dynasty, whose whole history is full of strange 
vicissitudes If we go back to Jeswnnt Sing, the grandfather of 
Moolraj, we find the Bhatti principality touching the Grarah on the 
north which divided it from Mooltan , on the west it was bounded 
by the Punjnud, aud thus included a narrow slip of the fertile valley 
ot Smde , and we have seen it sketch, at no remote period, even to 
the ancient capital Mausooia, bettei known to the Hindu as Roii- 
Bekhei, the islandic capital of the Sogdi {Soda) of Alexandei To 
the south, it rested on Dhat, including the castles of Sheo, Kottoroh, 
and Barmair, seized on by Marwar , and in the east embraced the 
districts of Filodi, Pokurn, and other paits, also in the possession of 
Marwar oi Bikanei The whole of the state of Bhawulpoor is 
toimed out of the Bhatti dominion, and the Rahtoies have obtained 
therefiom not a small poition of their western fiontiei This 
abstraction of teriitory will account for the heart-burnings and 
border-feuds which continually break out between the Bhattis and 
Rahtores, and the childien of David {JDdodpotias),” 

Could the same prophetic steel which carved upon the pillar of 
Biimsir the destinies of the giandson of the deified Hen, eleven 
hundred yeais before Christ, have subjoined to that of Jessoh the 
fate which awaited his descendant Mooli aj, he would doubtless have 
regarded the piophecy as conveying a falsehood too gross for belief. 
That the offspiing of the deified piince of Dvvarioa, who founded 
Guzni, and fought the united kings of Syria and Bactria, should, at 
length, be driven back on India, and compelled to seek shelter under 
the sign of the cioss, i eared amidst their sandhills by a handful of 
stiangeis, whose ancestors, when they weie even m the maturity of 
their fame, were wandering in their native woods, with painted 
bodies, and offering human saciifices to the sun-god, — more lesem- 
bhng Balsiva than Balciishna, — ^these would have seemed piodigies 
too wild for faith 

and more dignified appellation, SUhi&chcMya, the Jupiter of their asti o-mytho- 
logy» which very grave personage came by his misfortune in no creditable way, — 
for, although the gili u, or spiritual head of the Hindu gods, he set as bad a 
moral example to them as did the classical Jupiter to the tenants of the Gieelc 
and Bioman Pantheon 
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CHAPTER YI 

Sawiil Ufoohaj enteis znto treaty with the JSnghsh — The Raja dies ~Ets 
giandson, Guj Sing, jnoclnimed — ffe heiomes a vieie puppet in the miniktei’s 
hands — Thud aiticle of the Tieahj — Ineqiiahty of ike alliance — Its 
impoitance to Jessnlm^i — Conseguenees to he appiehended by the Biiiish 
Government, — Vangeis attending the enlaiging the cncle of ow political 
connexions — Impoitance of Jessulmdi in the event of Russian invasion — 
Siitish occupation of the valley of the Indus' consideied — Sahm Sing's 
admimsti ation resumed, — His liipacity and tipanny mciease — TTts/ies hts 
ofice to be heieditavy — Repoit of the JBiitish agent to his Government — 
Palliwals self-eMled — lianheis' families kept as hostages — Revenues aiisinq 
fioin confiscation — TFca?<7i of the mimstei — Boidei -feud detailed to exemplify 
the inierfeience of the pai amount powei — 2'he Hlaldotes of Baioo — Then 
history — Heaily evtei mmated by the Rahioies of Bikanei, — Stimulated by 
the mimstei Sahm Sing — Cause of this iieacheiy — He calls foi Biitish 
mteifeiencc — Gi anted — JResuU — Raioul Guj Sing rnnves at Oodipooi — 
Maiiies the Sana's dnughtei — Influence of this lady 

It >vas in the Saimat (era) of Vicrama, 1818, that Raxt^ul Moolraj 
was inaupjuiated on the throne of Jessoh , and it was in the yeai of 
onr Lord 1818, that a tieaty of “ peipetual friendslnp, alliance, and 
** unity of interests’^ was concladed between the Honourable East 
India Company and Maha Rawul Moolro], the Raja of Jessulm^r, his 
hens and successors, the latter agreeing " to act in suboidinate 
co-operation with the Biitish government, and with submission to 
its supremacy This was almost the last act of Rawul Moolraj, 
who had always been a mei e puppet in the hands of Mehta Salim 
Sing or his father. He died A.D 1820, when his grandson, 
Guj Slug, was pioclaimeds 

Rawul Guj Sing was fitted, fiom his years, his past seclusion, 
and the examples which had occurred befoie his eyes, to be the 
submissive pageant Sahm Sing lequued. Isolated, m every 
sense, fiom lutercouise with the lest of mankind, by the policy 
of the miuislei, he had no community of sympathy with them, 
and no claim upon then aid Surrounded by the cieatuies of 
Salim Sing, who, even to then daily dole, asciibe everything to 
this man's favour, eacli woid, each gestuie, is watched and repotted 
The pniice himself, his wives and family, are alike dependents on 
the ministei's bounty, often capriciously exercised. If he lequiies a 
horse, he must solicit it, or if desirous of bestowing some leconipense, 
he requests to bo fuiuished with the means, and deems himself 
fortunate if he obtain a moiety of his suit. 

It will be ohseivod. from the dnto of this treaty (Dec 1818), that 
Jossulmdr was the last of the states of India received under the 
protection of the Biitish Government Its distance made it an 
object of little solicitude to us; and the munstei, it is said, had 


*?ec Appendix No III, foi a copy of this ticaty 
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many long and senous consultations with his oracles before he united 
his destiny* with ouis He doubted the security of his power if the 
Rawul should become suboidinate to the British Government, and 
he was only influenced by the gi eater risk of being the sole state in 
Rajwarra without the pale of its protection, which would have left ' 
him to the mei oy of those enemies whom his merciless policy had 
cieated around him The thud and most impoitant aiticle of the 
treaty'^' tranquillized his apprehensions as to external foes , with 
these apprehensions all fear as to the consequences arising fiom. 
ministerial tyranny towards the princqly exiles was banished, and 
we shall presently find that this alliance, instead of checking his 
rapacity and oppression, incited them But it is necessary, in the 
first place, to bestow a few remarks on the policy of the alliance as 
regards the British Government. 

Its inequality requires no demonsti ation • the objects to be attained 
by it to the respective parties having no approximation to parity. 
The advantages to Jessulm^r were immediate ; and to use the phia- 
seology of the treaty, weienot only of great magnitude,^^ but were 
vitally impoi tant From the instant the treaties were exchanged, 
her existence as a permanent state, which was not worth half a 
century^s purchase, was secured Her power had been gradually 
declining, and reign after reign was narrowing her possessions to the 
vicinity of the capital One state, Bhawulpoor, had been formed 
from her northern territory , while those of Sinde, Bikan&’ and 
Jodpoor, had been greatly aggrandized at her expense , and all were 
inclined, as occasion arose to encroach upon her feebleness The 
faithless character of the minister, Salim Sing afforded abundant 
pretexts for quarrel, and the anarchy of her neighbours proved her 
only safeguai d duiing the later years of hei independent existence. 
Now, the British Government having pledged itself to exert its 
power for the protection of the principality, in the event of any 

serious invasion,” her fears either of Sindies, Daodpotras, or of 
Rahtores, aie at rest The full extent of this pledge may not have 
been contemplated when it was given , like all former alliances, it is 
the base of another step in advance Instead of restricting the 
vast circle of our political connexions, it at once carried us out of 
India, placing us in actual contact and possible collision with the 
rulers of Sinde and the people beyond the Indus Marwar and 
Bikaner being already admitted to our alliance, the power of settling 
their feuds with the Bhattis is comparatively simple, but with 
‘Daodpotia we have no political connexions, and with Sinde, only 
those of ''peipetual friendship, and mutual intercourse ” but no 
stipulation ensuring lespect to oui remonstrances in case of the 
aggression of their subjects on our Bhatti ally Are we then to pusk 

* Art. Ill “ In the event of any serious invasion directed towards the over- 
“ throw of the principality of Jessulmfir, or othei danger of great magnitude 
“ occuriing to that principality, the British Government will exert its power for 

the protection of the principality, provided that the cause of the quarrel be 
“ not ascribable to the Eaja of JessulmSr ” 
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our tioops tlirougli the deseit to repel such acts, or must we furnish 
pecuniaiy subsidies (the cheapest mode), that she may enteitaiu 
mercenaries for that object ^ We must view it, in this light, as an 
event, not only not improbable, but of veiy likely occurrence Our 
alliance with Catch involved us in this peiplexity m 1819 Our 
ainnies weie formed and moied to the fiontier, and a declaration 
of war was avoided only by accepting a tardy amende in no way 
commensurate with the insult of invading massacring, and pillaging 
our allies* In this instance, our means of chastisement were 
facilitated by our maritime power of grappling with the enemy , 
but if the insult pioceeds from the government of Upper Sinde (only 
nominally dependent on Hydiabad), or from Bhawulpoor, how aie 
we to cope with these enemies of our ally ? Such wars might lead 
us into a tell a xncogmia beyond the Indus, oi both the spiiit and 
letter of the treaty will be null 


What, therefore, are the advantages we can hold out to ourselves for 
the volunteer of our amity and protection to this oasis of the deseit ? 
To have disregarded the appeal of Jessulm^r for protection, to have 
made her the sole exception in all Rajpootanafiom our amicable lela- 
tions, would have been to consign her to her numerous enemies, and to 
let loose the spirit of lapine and revenge, which it was the main object 
of all these treaties to suppiess the Bhattis would have become a 
nation of robbers, the Bedouins of the Indian desert Jessulm^r 
was the fiist link in a chain of fiee states, which formerly united 
the commerce of the Gauges with that of the Indus, but which intei - 
minable feuds had completely severed , the possibility of reunion 
depending upon a long continuance of tranquillity and confidence 
This object alone would have warranted our alliance with Jessulm^i 
But if we look to futurity, to the possible invasion of India, which 
can be best effected through the maiitime provinces of Persia, the 
valley of the Indus mil be the base of the invadei’s operations The 
possession of Jessulmdr would then be of vital importance, by giving 
us the command of Upper Siude, and enabling us to act against the 
enemy simultaneously with our armies east of the Delta, the most 
piacticnblo point of advance into India. We may look upon invn- 
mon by the ancient routes pursued by Alexander, Mahmood, and 
lirnoor, as utterly visionaiy, by an army encumbered with all the 
malenct necessary to success, and thus the valley of Smde presents 
the only pi acticable route But it would bo a grand ei ror, both lu a 
po/iticnl and militaiy point ol viou, to possess omselves of this valley, 
cron if an oppoifcumty u ore again to occur It is ti ue, the i osources 


tbocuorgeticGovcmorof Bombay, Mr. Elnliumtonc, 
If m loinnui a lesson to the trnnnvirato govern- 

nicnt of Smde lo the author it btiH appears n snhjtcfc of regret, that, with 
pr''parntion, the seasmi, and overj thing promising a certninti of 
, the pacific tone of Lord Hastings’ poticj should have prevented the 
?h d’gnity, by chastising an insnlt, aggravated in every 

nrmnmrnt ui amity and mutnal intcrcoiirso was the result of this 

rorn uried ^ twelve sears have since clapped, our mterconrse has 

rern uned in tiatu quo • bnt tins is no ground for quarrel 
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of that fertile legion, so analogous to Egypt, would soon, under our 
ruanagemeut, maintain an army sufficient to defend it, and this 
would bring us at once into contact with the power (Peisia) which 
clings to us for suppoit, and will be adverse to us only when len- 
deied subset vient to Russia It wei'e well to view the possible 
degradation and loss of power to Russia, in Euiope, as likely to 
affoid a flesh stimulant to her ancient schemes of oriental aggian- 
diseinent By some these schemes aie looked upon as Quixotic, and 
I confess myself to be of the number The better Russiais acquainted 
with the 1 egions she would have to pass, the less desiie will she evince 
for an undei taking, which, even if successful in the outset, would 
be useless, foi if she conqueied, she could not maintain India But, 
to me, it still appears impeiative that this power should formally 
lenounce such designs the state of perpetual piepaiation ren- 
deied necessary by her menacing position, being so injuiious to oui 
finances, is worse than the actual attempt, which would only entail 
upon her inevitable loss We lost, through our unwise economy, a 
noble opportunity of maintaining an ascendancy at the couit of 
Oabul, which would have been easily prevailed upon, foi our 
pecuniary aid, to make over to ns the sovereignty of Sinde 
(weie this desirable), which is still consideied a grand division 
of Cabul 

But setting the political question aside, and considering our pos- 
session of the valley of Sinde only in a military point of view, our 
occupation of it would be pre]adicial to us We should have a long 
line to defend, and rivei s ai e no ban lei s in model n warfare Whilst 
an impassable desert is between us, and we have the power, by 
means of our allies, of assailing an enemy at several points, though 
we are liable to attack but from one, an invader could not maintain 
himself a single season. On this ground, the maintenance of fiiend- 
ship with this remote nook of Rajpoot civilization is defensible, and 
we have the additional incitement of rescuing the most industrious 
and wealthy commercial communities in India from the fangs 
of a harpy to whom, and the enormities of his government, we 
return 

No language can adequately represent the abuse of power with 
which the tieaty has armed the rapacious ministei of Jessulm^r, and 
it IS one of the many instances of the inefficacy of our system of 
alliances to secure piosperity, or even tranquillity to these long- 
afflicted legions, which although rescued from external assailants, 
are still the prey of discord and passion within It will not be 
difficult, at the proper time and place, to make this appear * The 
Mehta felt the advantages which the treaty gave him, in respect to 
neighbouring states , "^it he also feljithat he had steeped himself 

— ^ - 

* It IS my intention (if space is left) to give a concise statement of the effects 

of our alliances, individually and collectively, lu the states of Rajwarra, with a 
few hints towards amending the system, at the conclusion of this volume 
^ [VoL II] 32 
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too deeply in the blood of his master’s family, and in that of his 
noblest chieftains, to hope that any repentance, leal or affected, 
could lestoie to him the confidence of those he had so outraged. 
With commercial men, with theindustiious husbandman or pastoral 
communities, he had so long f oi feited all claim to credit, that his 
oath was not valued at a single giain of the sand of their own desert 
dominion 

The bardic annalist of Rajpootana, when compelled to record the 
acts of a tyrant, first announces his moral death , then comes the 
metempsychosis, — the animating his fiame with the spiiit of a 
demon In this manner is delineated the famed Visaldeo, the Cliohan 
king of Ajmer Whether the Bhatti minister will obtain such a 
posthumous apology for his misdeeds, a future historian will learn ; 
but assuredly he is never mentioned, either m poetry or prose, but 
as a vampire, draining the life-blood of a whole people For a shot 6 
time after the treaty was formed, he appeared to fall in with the 
march of umversaliefoimation, but whether it was that his ciimes 
had outlawed him from the sympathies of all around, or that he 
could feel no enjoyment but in his habitual crimes, he soon gave 
ampler indulgence to his rapacious spirit The cause of Ins 
temporary forbearance was attributed to his anxiety, to have 
an article added to the treafy, guaranteeing the oflSce of prime 
minister m his family, perhaps with a view to legalize his plunder, 
but seeing no hope of femg an hereditaiy race of vampiies on the 
land, his outrages became past all endurance, and compelled the 
British agent, at length, to repoit to his government (on the 17th 
December 1821), that he cousideied the alliance disgiaceful to our 
reputation, by countenancing the idea that such acts can be tolerated 
under its piotectiou Representations to the minister were a 
nullity, he protested against their fidelity, asserted iii spocions 
language his love of justice and mercy j and recommenced his 
system of confiscations, contributions, and punishments, with 
icdoubled seventy. All Rajwai-ra felt an interest in these piocoed- 
ings, as the bankers of Josaulmdi, suppoited by the capital of that 
singular class, the Palliwals, are spread all over India But this iich 
community, amounting to five thousand families, are nearly all in 
voluntaiy exile, and the bankois foai to letuni to their native land 
with the fruits of their ludustiy, which they would icnounce for 
ever, but that ho retains their families as liostages Agriculture is 
almost unknown, and commcico, internal or externab has ceased 
thiough want of security. The sole levenuc arises fiom confiscation. 
It IS asserted that the mniistor has amassed no less than ixoo cioies, 
which wealth is distributed in the various cities of Ilindust’hnn, and 
has been obtained by pillage and the destruction of the most opulent 
families of his country during the last twenty yeai s lie has aKo, 
it is said, possessed himself of all the crown-jewels and propoity of 
value, which he has sent out of the country Applications wore 
continually being mado to the British agent for passports (perwanan). 
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by commercial men, to withdraw their families from the countiy 
Bat all have some ties which would be hazarded by then with- 
drawing, even if such a step were otherwise free fi om danger , for 
while the minister afforded passports, in obedience to the wish of 
the agent, he might cut them off in the desert This makes many 
bear the ills they have. 

We shall terminate oui historical sketch of Jessulmer with the 
details of a boidei-feud, which called into operation the mam condi- 
tion of the British alliance, — the right of universal arbitration in the 
international quariels of Rajpootana The predatory habits of the 
Maldotes of Baioo originated a rapture, which thieatenedto involve 
the two states in war, and produced an invasion of the Rahtores, 
sufficiently serious to wairant British interference It will haidly 
be credited that this aggression, which drew down upon the 
Maldotes the vengeance of Bikandr, was covertly stimulated by the 
minister, for the express purpose of their extirpation, for reasons 
which will appear presently , yet he was the first to complain of the 
retaliation To understand this matter, a slight sketch of the 
Maldote tribe is requisite. 

The Maldotes, the Kailuns, the Birsungs, the Pohnis, and Tezma- 
lotes, are all Bhatfci tnbes, but, from then lawless habits, these names 
have become, like those of Bedouin, KuzzS-k, or Pindarn, synonimous 
with 'robber' The fiist are descended from Rao Maldeo, and hold 
the fief (‘puita) of Baroo, consistmg of eighteen villages, adjoimng 
the tract called Khaii-putta, wrested from the Bhattis by the Rah- 
toies of Bikaner, who, to confess the truth, morally deseive the per- 
petual hostility of this Bhatti lord-marchei, inasmuch as they were 
the intiuders, and have deprived them (the Bhattis) of much terri- 
tory But the Rahtoies, possessing the right of the strongest, about 
twenty-five yeais ago exeicised it in the most savage manner , for, 
having invaded BarOo, they put almost the entire community to the 
sword, without respect to age or sex, levelled the towns, filled up the 
wells, and carried off the herds and whatever was of value The 
survivors took shelter in the receSses of the desert, and propagated 
a progeny, which, about the period of connexion with the British, 
re-occupied their deserted lands The minister, it is asserted, beheld 
the revival of this infant colony with no ’more favourable eye than 
did their enemies of Bfkandr, whom, it is alleged, he invited once 
more to their desti action The lawless habits of this tube would 
have been assigned by the minister as his motive for desiring their 
extermination, but if we look back (p 243), we shall discover the 
real cause in his having incurred the lasting enmity of this clan for 
the foul assassination of their chief, who had been a party to the 
views of the heir-apparent, Rad Sing, to get nd of this incubus on 
their freedom The oppoitunity afforded to take vengeance on the 
Maldotes arose out of a service indirectly done to the British Grovern- 
ment On the revolt of the Peshwa, he sent his agents to J essulmdr 
[VoL n] 82 a 
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to pm chase camels. One hei’d, to the mimber o£ fom* handled, had 
left the Bhatti fiontiers, and whilst passing through the Bikanm* 
territory, were set upon by the Maldotes, who captuied the whole, 
and conveyed them to Baroo. Itisscaicely to be supposed that 
such an aggiession on the independence of Bikaner would have 
prompted hei extensive armament, or the lapidity with which hei 
troops passed the Bhatti frontier to avenge the insult, without some 
private signal from the minister, who was loud in his call for 
British inteiference, though not until Nokha and Baroo, their 
principal towns, were levelled, the chief killed, the wells filled 
up, and the victorious army following up its success by a rapid 
match on Beekumpoor, in which the fiscal lands began to suffer. 
The minister then discoveiedhe had overshot the maik, and claimed 
our interfeience,* which was rapid aud effectual , and the Bikaner 
commander the more willingly complied with the request to 
retiie within his own fiontier, having effected more than his 
object 

The tortuous policy, the never-ending and scarcely-to-be-compre- 
hendedboider-feudsof these legions, must, foi a long while, generate 
such appeals Since these associated bands attach no dishonour to 
then predatory profession, it will be some time before they acquire 
proper notions , but when they discovei there is no letieat in which 
punishment may not reach them, they will leain the benefits of 
cultivating the arts of peace, of whose very name no tiace exists in 
their history 

We have lost sight of the Rawul, the title of the prince of Jessul- 
mdr, in the pi eminent acts of his minister. Guj Sing, who occupies 
the gadi of Jessoh, to the piejudice of his eldei biotheis, who are 
still in exile in Bikandi, appears very well suited to the ininistei’s 
purpose, aud to have little desire beyond his horses, and vegetating 
in quiet The physiognomists of Jessulmdi, howevei, prognosticate 
the development of raoial woith indue season, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and the fiist symptom of which must be the 
riddance of his minister by wh.ntevei process The aitfni Salim 
deemed that it would redound to his ciedit, and bolster up his 
iiiteiest, to seek a matiimonial alliance with the Rana’s family of 
Mdwai The ovei tine was accepted, and the coco-symbol ti ansmitted 
to the Rawul, who put himselt at the head of the Bhatti chivaliy to 
wed and escoit his inide through the deseit The Rahtoie princes 
of Bikanfir and Kishengiuh, who were at the same time suitors foi 
the hands of anothei daughtei and a giand-daughtei of the Rnua, 


* The uuthor has omictcd to mention that ho was Political Agent for 
Jc«i«ultndr , so that hts control extended nnmterruotedly, almoot, (rom Sinde to 
Sindc 1 e , from the Indus, or great Sina'h, to the Choota-Stnd'li or little 
river — (SteMap) Thtiearo several streams designatcu Sind'h, in Central 
India, a word purely Tatar, or Scjthio Aba Sin, ' the Pather-rivcr,’ is one 
of the many names of the Indus 
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simultaneously arrived at Oodipoori with their respective corteges ; 
and this triple alliance throw a degree of splendour over the capital 
of the Seesodias, to which it had long been a stranger Guj Sing 
lives very happily with his wife, who has given him an heir to his 
deseit domain The influence of high lank is seen m the respect 
paid to the Eanawut-]i, (the title by which she is designated,) even 
by the minister, and she exerts this influence most humanely for 
the amelioration of her subjects * 


♦ 

CHAPTER VII 


Geographical position of Jessuhnei — Its superficial area — List of its chief 
towns — Population — JessulmSr chiefly desert — Muggio, a rocky ridge, 
tr aced fi om Cutch — Sirrs, or salt-rnarshes — Kanoad Sirr — Soil — Pr oduc- 
tions — Hushandi y — Manufactur es — Commerce — Ku iitars, or ear avans — 
Articles of trade — Revenues — Land and transit taxes — Dhanni, or Collector. 
— Amount of land-tax exacted from the Cultivator — Dhooa. or hear th-tax — 
T’bali, or tax on food — Dlnd, or for ced contr ibution — Citizens r efuse to pay — 
Bnor mous wealth accumulated by the minister by extor tion — Establishments- 
— Expenditure — Tribes — Bhattis — Their moral estimation — Personal ap- 
pearance and dress — Their pr edileetion for opium and tobacco — Pallmals, 
thevr hislor y — Number s, wealth, ernployrnerit — Cur lous rite oi worship — Palli 
coins — Pokurna, £r ahmiris — Title — Numbers — Singular typical worship — 
Race of Jut — Castle of Jessuhnei 

Thb country still dependent on the Rawul extends between 70® 30' 
and 72® 30' B. long , and between the parallels of 26° 20' and 27® 50' 
N lat , though a small stiip piOtrudes, iii the H E angle, as high as 
28® 30' This irregular surface may be roughly estimated to contain 
fifteen thousand squaie miles The number of towns, villages, and 
hamlets, scattered over this wide space, does not exceed two hundred 
and fifty , some estimate it at three hundred, and others depress it 
to two hundred the mean cannot be wide of the tiuth To enable 
the reader to arrive at a conclusion as to the population of this 
legion, we subjoin a calculation, fiom data furnished by the best- 
infiirmed natives, which was made in the year 1815, but we must 
add, that from the tyianny of the minister, the population of the 
capital (which is nearly half of the country), has been gieatly 
diminished 


• I had the honoui of receiving several letters from this queen of the desert 
who looked to her father’s house and his friends, as the hest objects foi sunport, 
whilst such a being as Salim was the master of her own and her husband’s 
destiny 
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Towns 


Jessulm&r 

Beekumpoor 

Seernroh. 

ITachna 
Elatori 
Kabah . . 
Kooldurro 
Sattoh 

Jin]inialli 

Devi-Kofce . 

Bhanp 

Balana . 
Sutiasoh*. . 

Baroo 

Chaun . 
Loharki 
HoaubuUob 
Labti . 
Dangari 
Beejoraye . 
Mundaye 
Kanigurh ... 
Birstlnoor 
Guajsir .. 


Fiscal and 
Feudal 


Number 

of 

Houses 


Capital 

Pubtd^t; 

do 

do 

Fiscal 

do. 

do 

Putt&^b 

do 

Fiscal 

do 

Futtd^b 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

Fiscal 

do. 

do 

Puttadb 

do. 


[Numbei ofl 
Inbabr- 
tants 


7,000 

600 

300 

400 

300 

300 

200 

300 

300 

200 

200 

150 

100 

200 

200 

150 

150 

300 

150 

200 

200 

200 

200 

150 


Two hundred and twencj-five"^ 
Tillages and bainlets, from four 
CO dfcy bouses , say, each aver- 
age cwenby, at fout inhabitancs | 
to each. J 

Total 


35,000 

2,000 


1,200 

1,600 

1,200 

1,200 

800 

1,200 

1,200 

800 

800 

600 

400 

800 

800 

600 

600 

1,200 

600 

800 

800 

800 

800 

600 


56,400 

18,000 


74,400 


Remarks 


f The chief has the title of Bao, 
3 and twenty-four villages 
1 dependent, not includedin 
this estimate 

f Hailuti Bbatti * tbe Kailuii 
[ tribe extends to Poogul 
Bawulote chief 


Bawulote firstnoble of Jes- 
sulmdi. 


{ Maldote has eighteen 
villages attached, not 
included in this. 


] 


All of the Bawulote clan 


Accmamg to this census wo hnre n popnlation not superior to one 
of the secoudaiy cities of Great Britain, scatteied oyev fifteen 
thousand sqnaie miles , nearly one-half, too, belonging to the capital, 
which being omitted, the result would giro fiom two to three Lih 
only tor each square mile. 

Face oj the Gauntry —The greater pait of Jessulmdr is or 
rooe, both terras meamug a 'desert waste ^ Piora Lowar, on the 
Jodpoorfiom.ei, to Ivhaua, the leraote angle touching Smd, the 
country may bo desciibed as a continuous tiact of and sand, 
fioquently rising mto lofty /eefias (sand-hills), in soraoparts covoitd 
with low jungle. Ihis line, which nearly bisects Jessulralir, is also 
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tlio liuo of demarcation of positive sterility and comparative cultiva- 
tion To the north, is one uniform and naked waste , to the south, 
aie ridges of lock teiiued muggto, looe, and light soil 

The ride of hills is a most important feature m the geology of 
this desert legion It is to be traced from Cutch Bhoojj sbiongly or 
faintly marked, according to the natuie of the coiiutiy Sometimes 
it assumes, as at Chohtun, the chaiacter of a mountain, then dwindles 
into ail insignificant i idge scarcely discernible, and often serves as a 
bulwaik for tho drifting-sauds, which cover and lendei it difficult to 
traco it at all As it i caches the Jessiilmei country it is more 
developed, and at the capital, elected on a peak about two hundied 
and fifty feet high, its piesence is mote distinct, and its character 
defined The capital of the Bhattis appears as the nucleus of a 
series of ridges, which diverge fiomit m all diiectious foi the space 
of fifteen miles One bianch teiminates at Kamghui, thirty-five 
miles north-west of Jcssuliuer, anothei bianch extends easterly to 
Fokuiu (in Jodpoor), and thence, in a north-east diiection, to 
Pilodi, from whence, at intervals, it is traceable to Guuiala, nearly 
fifty miles due noith. It is a yellow-colouied sand-stone, in which 
ochie is abundantly fouud, with which the people daub their houses. 

These ban en ridges, and the lofty undulating teebab of sand, are 
the only objects which diveisify the almost unitoim sterility of these 
legions No tiees interpose their verdant foliage to lelieve the eye, 
or shelter the exhausted frame ot the tiavellei. It is ueaily a 
boundless waste, varied only by a few stunted shiubs of the acacia 
or mimosa family, some succulent plants, oi prickly grapes, as the 
bhooud 01 bun, which clings to his garment and inci eases his 
miseries. Yet compaied with the moie noithein portion, where 
“ a sea ot sand without a sign of vegetation''* forms the prospect, 
the vicinity of the capital is a paradise 

There is not a lunuing stream throughout Jessulmer , but there 
are many temporary lakes or salt-maishes, termed swi, formed by 
the collection of waters from the sand-hills, which are easily 
dammed-m to pi event escape They are ephemeral, seldom lasting 
but a few months, though after a very severe monsoon they have 
been known to remain throughout the year One of these, called 
the Kanoad Sin, extends from Kanoad to Mohunguih, covering a 
space of eighteen miles, and in which some water remains throughout 
the year When it overflows, a small stream issues f i om the Sirr, and 
pursues an easterly direction for thirty miles befoie ic is absorbed : 
its existence depends on the parent lake The salt which it pioduces 
IS the property of the crown, and adds something to the i evenue 

So Ml Elpjimstone desciibea the tract about Poogul, one of the eaihesb 
possessions of the Bhattis, and one of the Mo~hoti M.wiu-ca, oi ‘ nine castles ot 
the deseit,’ .uonnd whose sand-hills as brave a colony was reaied ana mam- 
tamed as ever canted lauce Rao Rauing was lord o£ Poogul, wbose sou 
originated that episode given in Vol I, p 539 Even these sand-hills, which in. 
November appealed to Air Blphinstone without a sign of vegetation, could be 
made to yield good crops of ba^ra 
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Soil, hxishandiy, and •pioducts — Notwithstanding the appaieub 
poveity of this desert soil, natuie has not denied it the poweis of 
production , ibis even tavouiable to some giains, especially the 
which preteis a light sand In a favouiable season, they giow 
suflSuent for the consumption of two and even thiee years, and then 
they impoib only uheat horn Smde When those parts favourable 
for hayia have been saturated with two oi thiee heavy shonerb, 
they coinmeuce sowing, and the ciops spi mg up rapidly The gieab 
daugei IS that of too much lain when the crops aie advanced, foi, 
having little tenacity, they are often washed away The hayia of 
the sand-hills is deemed tar bupenoi to that of Hindust^han, and 
prejudice gives it a piefeience even to wheat, which does not bear a 
highei piice, in times of scarcity Bap a, in plentiful seasons, sells 
at one and a halt maunds foi a lupee * but this does not often occur, 
as they calculate five bad seasons for a good one Jooar is also 
grown, bub only in the low flats Cotton is produced in the same 
soil as the bap a It is not geneially known that this plant requires 
but a moderate supply of water, it is deteiioiated in the plains of 
India from over-iuigation . at least such is the idea of the deseit- 
farmei, who perhaps does not make sufidcienb allowance for the coolei 
substiatum of his sand-hills, compaied with the black loam of 
Malwa A variety of pulses grows on the shelteied sides of the 
teehas, as mong, moth, &c , also the oil-plant (til) and abundance of 
the goxoat, a diminutive melon, nob larger than a heu^s egg, which is 
sent hundieds of miles, as a lanty Aiound the capital, and between 
the iidges wheie soil is deposited oi foimed, and wheie they dain-up 
the wateis, aie giown considerable quantities or wheat of very good 
quality, turmeiic, and garden-stuffs Bailey and qtam are, in good 
seasons, leaied in small quantities, but rice is entirely on aiticle of 
import tiom the valley of Smde 

Implementb of husbandly — ^Wheie the soil is light, it will be 
concluded that the implementb are simple They have two kinds of 
plough, foi one oi two oxen, or for the camel, which animal is most 
in loquibition They tiead out the gram with oxen, as in all parts 
of India, and not unfiequeutly they yoke the cattle to then 
haherneb, or caits, and pass the whole over the giain 

jUuiiufuttu) Ct> I’hoio 13 little scope for the ingenuity of the 
mechanic in this tract They make coarse cotton cloths, but the law 
material is almost all exported Then giuudaiticle of manufactuie 
is from the wool of the sheep pastuied lu the desert, which is fabii- 
cated into Zooe>, or blankets, scarfs'j’ petticoats, turbans, of every 
quality. Cups and platters aio made fiom a mineral called aboor, u 
calcareous substance, of a dark chocolate giouiid, with Indit biown 
vei miculated'stripos ,* female oi namonts of elephants’ teeth” and arms 
of an inferior quality. These compichcnd the aitificial productions 
of this deseit capital. 

* About a huudrcd>\rcight for two shillings 

1 1 bruuglit homo several pairs of thtso, i.ith criiiison borders, siiilmcittly 
£tio to bo worn as a winter shawl iii this country 
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Govimetce — Whatever celebrity Jessulmdr possesses, as a commer- 
cial mait, aiises fiom its position as a place of transit between tbe 
eastein coautiiea, tbe valley of tbe Indus, and those beyond that 
stream, tbe Kuttai s (the term for a caravan of camels) to and from 
Hydrabad, Roiy-Bekbei, Shikarpoor and Ootcb, from the Gaugetic 
provinces, and the Punjab, passing tbiougb it The indigo of the 
Dodb, the opium of Kotab and Malwa, tbe famed sugar-candy of 
Bikanei, iron implements from Jeipooi, aie expoited to Shikarpoor* 
and lower Sinde, whence elephants* teeth (from Africa), dates, 
coco-nuts, drugs, and ohundua,t are imported, with pistachios and 
diied fimts from Bhawulpoor. 

Be venues and Taxes — The personal revenue of the princes of 
Jessulmei :{; is, or rather was, estimated at upwards of four lacs of 
rupees, of which moie than one lac was from the land The transit 
duties were formerly the most certain and most prolific bianch of 
the fiscal income, but the bad faith of the minister, the predatoiy 
habits of the Bhatti chiefs pioceedmg mainly from thence, and the 
general decrease of commeice, have conspired nearly to annihilate 
this souice of income, said at one tune to reach three lacs of rupees. 
These imposts aie termed dan, and the collector danme, who was 
stationed at convenient points of all the piincipal loutes which 
diverge from the capital. 

Land-tax . — ^Prom one-fifth to one-seventh of the gross produce of 
the land is set aside as the tax of the ciown, never exceeding the 
first nor falling short of the last.§ It is paid in kind, which is 
purchased on the spot by the Palhwal Brahmins, or Banias, and the 
value remitted to the treasury 

JDhood — The thud and now the most ceitain branch of revenue is 
the- dhood, hterally * smoke,* and which we may render ' chimney 
oi hearth-tax,* though they have neither the one nor the other in 
these legions It is also teimed i^hdli, which is the biass or silver 
platter out of which they eat, and is tantamount to a table-allow- 
ance. It never realizes above twenty thousand rupees annually. 


Shikar ooor, the great commercial inait of the valley of Sinde, irest of the 
Indus ^ 

■j* Ohundua is a scenGed wood for mallas, or ‘ chaplets 

J I have no correct data tor estimating the revenues of the chieftains They 
are generally almost double the land-revenue of the piincesiu tbe other states 
of Bajwaria, peihaps about two lacs, which ought to bring into the field 
seven bundled hoi se 

§ This, if strictly true and followed, is according to ancient principles Menu 
oidains the sixth. I could have wished Colonel Briggs to have known this 
fact, when he was occupied on bis eicellenjt work on “ The Land-tax of India , 
but it had entirely escaped my recollection In this most i emote cornei of 
Sindust’han, in spite of oppression, it is curious to observe tho adherence to 
primitive custom These notes on the sources of revenue in Jessulmer were 
communicated to me so far back as 181J, aud I laid them before the Bengal 
Government fn 1814-15 
eVoL. II ] 
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which, however, would be abundaut for the simple fare of Jessulm5r. 
No house IS exempt fiom the payment of this tax 

Bind — ^Theie is an arbitral y tax levied throughout these regions, 
universally known and detested under the name of dind, the make- 
weight of all their budgets of ways and means It was fiist imposed 
m Jessulm^r in S 1830 (A D. 1774), under the less odious appella- 
tion of “ additional dhood or and the amount was only two 

thousand seven hundred rupees, to be levied from the monied 
interest of the capital The Mahisris agreed to pay then shaie, but 
the Oswals (the two chief mercantile classes) holding out, weie 
forcibly sent up to the castle, and suffered the ignominious punish- 
ment of the bastinado They paid the demand, but immediately 
on then release enteied into a compact on oath, never again to look 
on the RawuTs (Moolra]*s) face, which was leligiously kept duiing 
their mutual lives When he passed through the streets of his 
capital, the Oswals abandoned then shops and banking-houses, 
retiring to the interior of their habitations in order to avoid the sight 
of him This was strenuously persevered in for many yeais, and 
had such an effect upon the prince, that he visited the piincipal 
persons of this class, and ^'spieading his scarf” {pulla pussdoiid),* 
intreated forgiveness, giving a writing on oath never again to 
impose dind, if they would make the dhood a permanent tax The 
Oswals accepted the repentance of their piince, and agieed to his 
teims. In S 1841 and 1852, his necessities compelling him to raise 
money, he obtained by loan, in the fiist peiiod, twenty-seven 
thousand, and in the latter, forty thousand i upees, which he faith- 
fully repaid When the father of the present minister camo into 
power, he endeavoured to get back the bond of his sovereign 
abrogating the obnoxious dind, and offered, as .i bait, to i enounce 
the dhood. The Oswals placed more value on the viitiie of this 
instrument than it meiited, for in spite of the bond, he in S 1857 
levied sixty thousand, and in 1863, eighty thousand i upees A 
visit of the Eawul to the Ganges was seized upon as a fit opportunity 
by hib subjects to get this oppiession lediessed, and fiosh oaths 
were made by the pimce, and broken by the ministei, who has 
bequeathed his i apucious spirit to his son 

Since the accession of Guj Sing, only two years ago t Salim Sing 
has extol ted fourteen lacs (£110,000) Buidbhan, a merchant of 
great wealth and lespectabiiity, and whose ancestors aie known and 
respected tluoiighout R.ijwana as Sahoocam, has been at various 
times stripped of all his iiches by the minister and his father, who, 
to use the phraseology of the suffeieis, ” will novoi be satisfied 
” while a lupee lemains in Jessulmei ” 


* Pullapiissiomif oi‘ sorcauing the cloth or scarf,’ n tlio fi'^nnitivo language 
of intrcitj, ari-.mg from the act of apreadmg the g.irtucnc, preparatory to 
bow nig the he id thereon iii token of perteet subunsaton 
•j-This was written m 1821-2 
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EstabUshnimts, E^ependUme — Wa subjoin a rougli estimate of 
the household establishment^ &c.> of this desert king. 


Eupees. 

Burr* 20,000 

Eozgar Sirdarf . 40,000 

Sebundies or MercenaiiesJ 75,000 

Household hoise, 10 elephants, 200 camels,”) gg OOO 

and chariots J ■* 

600 Bargeer horse 60,000 

Eaoi^s or queen's establishment . 15,000 

The waidiobe . 6,000 

Gifts . ' .. 6,000 

The kitchen 5,000 

Guests, in hospitality 6,000 

Feasts, entertainments . . 6,000 

Annual purchase of horses, camels, oxen, &o. 20,000 


Total Es 2,91,000 


The ministers and officers of government receive assignments on 
the transit-duties, and some have lands The whole of this state- 
expendituie was more than coveied, in some years, by the transit- 
duties alone , which have, it is asserted, amounted to -the almost 
inci edible sum of thiee lacs, or £80,000 

Tnhes — We shall conclude our account of Jessulm5r with a few 
lemaiks on the tubes peculiar to it , thongh we reserve the general 
enumeiation for a sketch of the deseit 

Of its Eajpoot population, the Bhattis, we have already given an 
outline in the geneial essay on the tribes § Those which occupy the 
piesent limits of Jessulmdr retain their Hindu notions, though with 
some degiee of laxity from their inteicouise with the Mahomedans 
on the noithern and western fiontiers , while those which long occu- 
pied the north-east tiacts, towards Phoolia and the Gaiah, on 
becoming pioselytes to Isl6,m ceased to have either inteiest in, or 
connection with, the paient state The Bbatti has not, at present, 
the same martial leputution as the Eahtore, Chohan, or Seesodia, 
but he IS deemed at least to equal if not surpass the Outchwaha, or 


^The JSmr mcludes fcbe wliole household or personal attendants, the guards, 
and slaves They leceive labions of food, and make up the rest of their sub- 
sistence by laboui in the town The Aim consists of about 1,000 people, and 
18 estimated to cost 20,000 i upees annually 

t Eoz<»ar-Sirdar is an allowancej tei med hansa, or ‘dinner, to the feudal 
chieftains who attended the Pieseiice Pormeily they had an or^r upon the 
Dannis, oi collectors the tiansit duties, bub being vexations, Pausa Bah, 
ministei to Eawul Chaitra, commuted it for a daily allowance, varying, with 
the rank of the person, fiom half a silver rupee to seven rupees each, daily. 
This disbursement is calculated at 40,000 rupees aunu^ly. 

X Sebundies are mercenary soldieis in the fort, of whom 1,000 are estimated 
to cost 75,000 rupees annually 
§ Vol. I, p. 78. 
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any o£ its kindred branches, Nu’ooka or Shdkhavafc. There are occa- 
sional instances of Bhatti intiepidity as daring as may be found 
amongst any other tribe , witness the feud between the chiefs of 
Poogul and Mnndore. But this changes not the natipnal chaiac- 
teristic as conventionally estabhshed . though were we to go back 
to the days of chivalry and Pirthiraj, we should select Achile'sa 
Bhatti, one of the bravest of his champions, for the portrait of his 
race The Bhatti Kajpoot, as to physical power, is not perhaps so 
athletic as the Rahtore, or so tall as the Cutohwaha, but generally 
fairer than either, and possessing those J swish features which Mr. 
Elphinstone remarked as characteiistic of the Bikaner Rajpoots 
The Bhatti intennarriea with all the families of Ra]waria, though 
seldom with the Ranas of Mdwar The late Juggut Sing of Jeipoor 
had five wives of this stock, and his posthumous son, real or leputed, 
has a Bhattiani for his mother. 

Dress . — The dress of the Bhattis consists of o. jamah, or tunic of 
white cloth or chintz leaching to the knee, the cumurbund, ov 
ceinture, tied so high as to piesent no appearance of waist, tiowseis 
veiy loose, and in many folds, drawn tight at the ancle, and a turban, 
generally of a scarlet colour, rising conically full a foot from the 
head. A dagger is stuck in the waistband , a shield is suspended by 
a thong of deer-skin fiom the left shoulder, and the sword is girt by 
a belt of the same material. The dress of the common people is the 
dhoti, or loiu-robe, generally of woollen stuff, with a piece of the same 
mateiial as a turban The dress of the Bhattianis which discrimi- 
nates the sex, consists of a gagid, or petticoat, extending to thirty 
feet in width, made generally of the finer woollen, dyed a biilliaut 
red, with a scarf of the same material The gtand ornament of ricli 
and poor, though varying in the materials, is the chaori, or iings of 
ivory or bone, with which they cover their arms from the shoulder to 
the wrist.'*' They are in value fiom sixteen to thu ty-five i iipees a 
set, and imported fiom Muska-Mandvie, though they also manufac- 
tuie them at Jessulmdr. Silver hums (massive rings or anklets) 
are worn by all classes, who deny themselves the necessaries of lifo 
until they attain this ornament The poorer Rajpootnis aie very 
masculine, and assist in all the details of husbandry. 

*Tho chaori of ivory, bone, oi shell, is the most anoieub oiaamoufc of the 
Indo Soythic dames, and appeals in old soulpturo and painting I was much 
struck with some ancient sculptuics in a very old Gothic thurch at Moissae, 
in Languedoc The porch is tho only part left of this most antique fane attri- 
buted to tho ago of Dagoborc It icpresents tho convoisioii of Clovis, and 
when, tho subject was still a matter of noveliy. But interesting as this is, it is 
as nothing when compared to some sculnturcd figures below, of a totally 
distinct ago, m execution as fur superior as they nio dissiinilat in diaiaotei, 
which is decidedly Asiatic tho scarf, thechampuLuUi or necklace, representing 
thu buds of tbojcssainmc ichainpa),aa(Lehaori8, such as I have been describing. 
To whom but tho Visigoths can we ascribo them 1 — and docs not this supply 
the connecting link of this Asiatic race, dc:>tmcd to chango thu inoiul aspect 
of Europe? Iiccommcnd all travellers, whoaro interested in tracing such 
analogies, to visit thu church at ^[oissac, though it is not known as an object 
of curiosity in the neighbourhood. 
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The Bhatti is to the full as addicted as any of his brethren to the 
immoderate use of opium. To the or * infusion/ succeeds 

the pipe, and they continue inhaling mechanically the smoke long 
after they are msensible to all that is passing around them , nay, it 
is said, you may scratch or pinch them while in this condition without 
exciting sensation. The hooka, is the desert to the wnil^anij the 
panacea for all the ills which can overtake a Rajpoot, and with 
which he can at any time enjoy a paiadise of his own creation. To 
ask a Bhatti foi a whifE of his pipe would be deemed a direct insult. 

Palhivals — ^Next to the lordly Rajpoots, equalling them in 
numbers and far sui passing them in wealth, are the Palliwals. They 
are Brahmins, and denominated Palhwal from having been temporal 
proprietors of Pah, and all its lands, long before the Rahtores 
colonized Marwar. Tradition is silent as to the manner in which 
they became possessed of this domain , but it is connected with the 
history of the Pah, or pastoral tribes, who from the town of Pali to 
Palit^hana, in Saurashtia, have left traces of then* existence , and 
I am much mistaken if it will not one day be demonstrated, that all 
the ramifications of the laces figuratively denominated Agmculaj 
were Pali in origin more especially the Chohans, whose prmces and 
chiefs for ages retained the distinctive affix of pal 

These Brahmins, the Palliwals, as appears by the Annal s of Mar- 
war, held the domain of Pah when Si^dji, at the end of the twelfth 
' century, invaded that land from Oanouj, and by an act of treachery 
first established his power.* It is evident, however, that he did not 
extii*pate them, for the cause of then migration to the desert of Jes- * 
sulmer is attributed to a period of a Mahomedan invasion of Marwar, 
when a geneial wai -contribution (dind) being imposed on the 
inhabitants, the Palliwals pleaded caste, and refused This exasper- 
ated the Raja , for as then habits were almost exclusively mercantile, 
then* stake was greater than that of the rest of the community, and 
he threw their principal men into prison In order to avenge this, 
they had recourse to a giand chdndi, or ‘ act of suicide ,’ but instead 
of gaining their object, he issued a manifesto of banishment to every 
Palhwal in his dominions The greater part took refuge in Jessul- 
mer, though many settled in Bikaner, Dhat, and the valley of Sinde. 
At one time, their number in Jessulmdi was calculated to equal that 
of the Rajpoots Almost all the internal trade of the country 
passes through their hands, and it is chiefly with their capital that 
its merchants trade in foreign parts They aie the Metayeis of the 
desert, advancing money to the cultivators, taking the security of 
the ciop , and they buy up all the wool and ghee (claiufied butter), 
which they transport to foreign parts They also lear and keep 
flocks. The minister, Salim Sing, has contrived to dimmish their 
wealth, and consequently to lose the mam support of the. country’s 
prosperity. They are also subject to the visits of the Maldotes, 
Tejmalotes, and other plundeiers ; but they find it difficult to leave 

* See page 12. 
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the country Giving to the restrictive cordon of the Mehta. The 
Palhwals never marry out of their own tribe j and, directly contrary 
to the laws of Menu, the bridegroom gives a sum of money to the 
father of the bride. It will be deemed a cuiious incident in the 
history of superstition, that a tribe, Biahmm by name, at least, 
should worship the bridle of a horse. When to this is added the 
fact, that the most ancient coins discovered m these regions bear the 
Palh character and the effigies of the horse, it aids to piove the 
Scythio character of the eaily colonists of these regions, who, 
although nomadic (PaZi), were equestrian There is little doubt 
that the Palliwal Brahmins are the remains of the priests of the 
Pall race, who, in their pastoral and commercial pui suits, have lost 
their spiritual power. 

PoJcuina Brahmins — ^Another singular tribe, also Brahminical, is 
the Pokurna, of whom it is calculated there aie fifteen hundred 
to two thousand famihes in Jessulmer They are also numerous in 
Marwar and Bikaner, and are scattered over the desert and valley 
of the Indus They follow agricultural and pastoral pursuits chiefly, 
having little or no concern in tiade The tradition of their oiigin is 
singular it is said that they were Bilddis, and excavated the sacied 
lake of Poshkur or Pokur, tor which act they obtained the favour of 
the deity and the grade of Biahmins, with the title of Pohiiina, 
Their chief object of emblematic woiship, the hlioddld, a kind of 
pick-axe used in digging, seems to favour this tradition. 

Juts 01 Jits — The Juts here, as elsewhere, form a great ptart of 
the agricultural population there are also various other tribes, 
which will be better described in a general account of the desert 

Oastle of Jessulmdi — ^The castle of this desert king is erected on 
an almost insulated peak, from two hundred to two bundled and 
fifty feet in height, a strong wall running round the crest of the hill 
It has four gates, but very lew cannon mounted The city is to tho 
north, and is surrounded by a seherpiinna, or circnmvallation, 
encompassing a space of neaily three miles, having thiee gates and 
two wickets In the city are some good houses belonging to rich 
mei chants, but the gi eater pait consists of huts Tho Rajahs palace 
IS said to possess some pretension to grandeur, peihaps compaiativo 
Wore ho on good teinis with his vassalage, ho could collect foi its 
defence five thousand infantry and one thousand horse, besides Ins 
camel-corps ; but it may be doubted whetliei, under tho oppiessivo 
system of the monster who has so long continued to desolate that 
legion, one-half of this foice could bo bi ought togethci '»• 


* lb has been reported that tho djggcr has since rid tlic land of its tv rant 
The means matter little, i£ the cud is accomplished Even 'issassmatiou loses 
much of its odious character vrhen resorted to for such a purpose 
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CHAPTER I 

Gen&tal aspect —'Boundaites and divisions of the deseit — Piobable etymology of 
~ tbs Gt eek oasis — A bsorption of the Gaggai rivet — The Loom, ot salt-i veer — 
The JRunti, ot liin — Distinction of t’hul and 1006 — T’hul of the Loom - — 
JJialote — Sewanehi — Macholah and Mot seen — Beetitnal and iSanehore ,- — 
Bhad/fcyoon — Mehwo — Bhalotra and Tilwat 1 a, — Eendov&tt — Gogadeo-ca~ 
t’hul — T’hiil of Tit t woe — T’hul of Khawut -Malhnat’h-ea-t’hul, or 
Bat mait — Khet dhut — JUtiah Ohotun — Nuggut Goot ah 

Having nevei* penetrabed personally further into the heart of the 
desert than Muudore, the ancient capital of all MaroosPhali^ the old 
castle of Hissar on its noi th-eastem frontier, and Aboo, JTehrwalla, 
and Bhoo], to the south, it may be necessary, befoie enteiing upon 
the details, to depiecate the charge of presumption or incompetency, 
by requesting the reader to bear in mind, that my parties o£ 
discoveiy have traversed it in eveiy direction, adding to their 
journals of loutes living testimonies of their accuiacy, and bunging 
to me natives of eveiy t’htil from Bhutnair to Omuikote, and from 
Aboo to Arore * I wish it, however, to be clearly understood, that 
I look upon this as a mere outline, which, by shewing what might 
be done, may stimulate fuither research, but in the existing deaith 
of information on the subject, I have not hesitated to send it foith, 
with its almost inevitable errors, as (I trust) a pioneer to moie 
extended and accui ate knowledge 


* The journals of all these routes, with others of Central and "Western Iiidia, 
form, eleven moderate sized folio volumes, from which an Itineraiy of these 
regions might be constructed It was ray intention to have drawn up a 
perfect and detailed map from these, but my health forbids the attempt They 
are now deposited in the archives of the Company, and may serve, it judiciously 
used, to fill up the only void m the great map of India, executing by their 
commands 
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After pi’emising tlius much, let us commence with details, which, 
“but for the reasons aheady stated, should have been comprised m 
the geographical poition of the woik, and which, though irrelevant 
to the historical pait, aie too importaufc to be thrown into notes 
I may add, that the conclusions foimed, paitly fiom personal 
observation, but chiefly fiom the souices descnbed above, have been 
confirmed by the pictui e drawn by Mi Blphmstone of his passage 
thiough the noi them deseit in the embassy to Cabul, which lendeis 
peifectly satisfactory to me the views I before enteitained It may 
be well, at this stage, to mention that some slight repetitions must 
occur as we proceed, having incidentally noticed many of the 
characteristic features of the desert in the Annals of Bikaner, which 
was unavoidable from the position of that state 

The hand of Nature has defined, in the boldest characters, the 
limits of the gieat desert of India, and we only lequiie to follow 
minutely the hue of demarcation , though, in order to be distinctly 
understood, we must repeat the analysis of the term Maroost’hali, 
the emphahc appellation of this ^legion of death* The woid is 
compounded of the Sanscrit mii, 'to die,* and st’hali, 'and or dry 
land,* which last, in the coirupted dialect of those countries, 
becomes i^hul, the converse of the Greek oa&%s, denoting tracts paiti* 
cularly sterile Each t'hul has its distinct denomination, us the 
* i*/mZ of Kawur,* the ' t*hul of Goga,' &c. , and the cultivated spots, 
compared with these, either as to numbei or magnitude, are so scanty, 
that lusteadof the ancient Roman simile, which likened Afiica to the 
leopard's hide, reckoning the spots thereon as the oasis, I would 
compare the Indian desert to that of the tiger, of which the long 
dark stupes would indicate the expansive belts of sand, elevated 
upon a plain only less sandy, and over whose surface numerous 
thinly -peopled towns and hamlete are scattered. 

Maroost'hali is bounded on the north by the flat skii ting the 
Garah, on the south by that grand salt-marsh, the Rin, and 
Koliwarra , on the east by the Aravulli , and on the west by the 
valley of Sinde The two last boundaries are the most conspicuous, 
especially the Aravulli, but for which impediment, Ceutial India 
would be submerged in sand ; nay, lofty and continuous as is this 
cbaiu, extending almost fiom the sea to Dehli,wheiever thoio aio 
passages or depressions, these floating sand-clouds are wafted 
thiough or ovei, and form a little t’hul even in the bosom of fertility 
"Whoever has mossed the Bunas near Tonk, where the sand for souio 
miles resembles waves of the sea, will compieheud this remark. Its 
western boundary is alike defined, and will recal to the English 
tiaveller, who may be destined to jouinoy up the valley of 
Smdc, the u Olds of Napoleon on the Lybian desert " Nothing 
" “iO much^ lOaembles the sea as the desert, or a coast, as the 
*' valley or the Nile ** for this substitute " Indus,** whence, in 
30iuucyiug northward along its banks fiom Hydiabad to Ootcb, 
tho range of vision will bo bounded to the east by a bulwaik 
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of sand, which, using often to the height of two hundred feet above 
the level of the iivei, leads one to imagine that the chasm, now 
foiming this rich valley, must have originated in a sudden melting 
of all the glacieis of Caucasus, whose congiegated waters made this 
bleak in the continuity of Mai oost'hali, which would otherwise be 
united with the deseits of Aiachosia 

We may here lepeat the tradition illustiating the geography of 
the desert, ^ e , that in lemote ages it was ruled by piinces of the 
Powar (Piamara) lace, which the sloca,ox veise of the baid, record- 
ing the names of the nine forti esses {No-TcoU Mmoo-ea), so admir- 
ably adapted by then position to maintain these regions in subjec- 
tion, further corioboiates We shall divest it of its metrical form, 
and begin with Poogul, to the north , Mundore, in the centie of all 
Mai 00, Aboo, Kheialoo, and Parkur, to the south, Chotun, 
Omnrkote, Aroie, andLodorva, to the west , the possession of which 
assuredly marks the sovereignty of the desert The antiquity of 
this legend is> supported by the omission of all modern cities, the 
present capital of the Bhattis not being mentioned Even Lodorva 
and Aiore, cities for ages in ruins, are names known only to a few 
who frequent the desei t , and Chotun and Kheraioo,* but for the 
traditional stanzas which excited oui research, might never have 
appeared on the map. 

We purpose to follow the natural divisions of the country, oi 
those employed by the natives, who, as stated above, distinguish 
them as ; and after describing these in detail, with a summary 
notice of the piincipal towns whether ruined or existing, and the 
various tribes, conclude with the chief Imes of route diverging from, 
or leading to, Jessulmer. 

The whole of Bikaner, and that part of Shekhavati north of the 
Aiavulli, are comprehended in the desert If the reader will refer 
to the map, and look for the town of Kanorh, within the British 
frontier, he will see what Mr Blphinstone considered as the com- 
mencement of the desert, in his interesting expedition to Cabul -j- 

Prom Delly to Canound (the Kanorh.of my map),!]! a distance of one 
hundred miles is through the British dominions, and need not be 
described It is sufficient to say, that the country is sandy, though , 
not ill-cultivated On approaching Canound, we.hadthe first speci- 
men of the desert, to which we were looking forward with anxious 
curiosity Three miles before reaching that place we came to sand- 
hills, which at fiist were covered with bushes, but aftei wards were 
naked piles of loose sand, rising one after another like the waves of 
the sea, and marked on the suiface by the wind like drifted snow 
There were roads through them, made solid by the treading of 
ammals , but ofE the load our horses sunk into the sand above the 
knee Such was the opening scene , the loute of the embassy was 
by Singana, Jhoonjoonoo, to Chooioo, when they entered Bikaner 

^TTnfoibunafcely omibfced m bhe Map , ib is fifteen miles notbh of Ohotun 

t It left Dehli bhe 13bb October 1808 

j Oj iginal map omitbed in this Edition for leasons given in the Preface 
[Voi.II] 34 
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Of Slidkhavati, whioh lie had ]ust left, Mr Blphinstone says ifc 
seems to lose its title to he included in the desei 6, when compared 
with the two handled and eighty miles between its western fiontier 
and Bahawulpoor, and, even of this, only the last hundred miles is 
absolutely destitute of luhabitauts, water, or vegetation Our journey 
from Shekhavati to Poogul, was over hills and valleys ot loose and 
heavy sand The hills were exactly like those which are sometimes 
formed by the wind on the sea-shoie, but far exceeding them in 
height, which was from twenty to a handled feet They are said to 
shift their position and alter their shapes according as they aie 
affected by the wind , and in summei the passage is rendered dan- 
geious by the clouds of moving sand , but when I saw the hills (in 
winter), they seemed to have a great degree of permanence, for they 
boie glass, besides phoke, the babool, and bait or jujube, winch 
altogether give them an appearance that sometimes amounted to 
veidure Amongst the most dismal hills of sand one occasionally 
meets with a village, if such a name can be given to a few round 
huts of straw, with low walls and conical roofs, like little stacks of 
corn ’’ This description of the northern portion of the desei t, by an 
author whose great chaiaoteri sties are accuracy and simplicity, will 
enable the reader to form a more correct notion of what follows ^ 

With these remarks, and bearing in mind what has alieady beeii 
said of the physiognomy of these regions, we pioceed to particularize 
the various t’huls and oasis in this “ region of death It will he 
convenient to disiegard the ancient Hindu geographical division, 
which makes Mundoie the capital of Mat oost^hah, a distinction both 
from its character and position better suited to Jessulm&, being 
nearly in the centre of what may be tei med entire desert It is in 
fact an oasis, everywhere insulated by immense masses of 
some of which aie foity miles lu bieadtb, without the trace of man, 
or aught that could subsist him From Jessulmdr we shall pass to 
Mai war, and without ciossing the Loom, describe Jhaloie and 
Sewdnchi , then conduct the leader into the almost unknown taj of 
Paikur and Viia-Bali, goveined by princes of the Chohan race, with 
the title of Rana Thence, skirting the political limits of modern 
Rajpootana, to the regions of HhAt and Oomur-soomra, now within 
the dominion of Sinde, we shall conclude with a voiy slight sketch 
of DAodpotra, and the valley of the Indus These details will receive 
further iliustiation from the remarks made on every town or hamlet 
diverging tiom the ” hill of Jessoh” {Jessulmet). Could the beholder, 
looking westward fiom this ‘ triple-peaked hill,^t acioss this sandy 

■*‘‘Our niaiches,’' baj-* Mi Eluhiimono, "won. seldom vtrj loii" Tho 
longest was tweiitj-six miles, and tho shoiccst Rtccoii, but tho f.itigiiu which 
our pcoolo suffered bore no proportion to the distance Our hue, when in the 
Uoacst ordei, was two miles long The path by wbicli wo tiavclicd wound 
much, to avoid the sand-hills It was too narrow to allow of two taintls going 
abreast , and if an aiitmal stooped to ono side, it sunk tti the sand as in snow,’' 
Ac. — Account of the Kingdom of Cabul, Vol I, p 18 

t Tyi'CuLi, the emthet bestowed on the rock oa which the castio of JessuhnCr 
IS erected 
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ocean to the bine waters {Nilrob)^ of the Indus, embrace in his 
vision its whole course from Hy drab ad to Ootch, he would perceive, 
amidst these vallies of sand-hills, little colonies of animated beings, 
congregated on every spot which water renders habitable Through- 
out this tract, from four hundred to five hundred miles in longi- 
tudinal extent, and from one hundred to two hundred of diagonal 
breadth, are little hamlets, consisting of the scattered huts of the 
shepherds ol the desert, occupied in pasturing their fiocks or culti- 
vating these httle oasis for food. He may discern a long line of 
camels (called hutd/i, a name better known than either hafila or 
carwan), anxiously toihng through the often doubtful path, and the 
Charun conductor, at each stage, tying a knot on the end of his 
turban He may discover, lying in ambush, a band of Sehr§,^s, the 
Bedouins of our desert {sehra), either mounted on camels or horses, 
on the watch to despoil the caravan, or engaged in the less hazard- 
ous occupation of driving ofi the fiocks of the Bajur or Mangulia 
shepherds, peacefully tending them about the turs or hdwds, or 
hunting for the produce stored amidst the huts of the ever-green 
fhdl, which serve at once as gram-pits and shelter from the sun A 
migratory band may be seen fiitting with their fiocks from ground 
which they have exhausted, m seaich of fresh pastures. 

And if the following day they chance to find 

A new repast, or an untasted spring. 

Will bless their stars, and think it luxury {” 

Or they may be seen preparing the o'dbn, a mess quite analogous to 
the leousJeous of their Humidian brethren, or quenching their thirst 
from the Wdh of their httle oasts, of which they maintain sovereign 
possession so long as the pasture lasts, or till they come in conflict 
with some more powerful community 

We may here pause to consider whether in the bdh, bdwd, or wdh, 
of the Indian desert, may not be found the oasis of the Greeks, 
corrupted by them from el-wah, or, as written by Belzoni (in his 
account of the Libyan desert, while searching for the temple of 
Ammon), Blloah. Of the numerous terms used to designate water in 
these and regions, as jiar, rdr, Ur, de or dey, bdh, bdwd, wdh, all but 
the latter are chiefly applicable to springs or pools of watei, while 
the last (wdh), though used often in a like sense, applies moie to a 
water-course or stream Bl-wah, under whatever teim, means — 
^ the water * Again, dey or de, is a term in general use for a pool, 
even not unfrequently in runmng streams and laige rivers, which, 
ceasing to flow in dry weather, leave large stagnant masses, always 
called de. There are many of the streams of Eajpootana, having 
such pools, particulanzed as hati-de, or ‘ elephant-pool,"* denoting a 
sufficiency of water even to drown that animal How the word de 
or dey, added to the generic term for water, wdh, would make wadey 
(pool of water), the Arabian teim for a running stream, and commonly 
used by recent travellers in Africa for these habitable spots. If the 


* A name often given by I'erishta to the Indus 
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Greeks took tlie word wadey fiomany MS., the transposition would 
be easily accounted for : ivadey would be written thus and by 

the addition of a point tvazey, easily metamorphosed, for a 

euphonous termination, into oasis.* 

At the risk of somewhat of lepetition, we must here point out the 
few "rand features which diversify this sea of sand, and after 
defining the difference between rooe and which will frequently 
occur in the Itinerary, at once plunge in medias les 

We have elsewheie mentioned the tradition of the absorption of 
the Ca"ffar river, as one of the causes of the comparative depopulation 
of the noi thei n desert The couplet i ecoi ding it I could not recall at 
the time, nor any record of the Soda pimce Hamir, in whose leign 
this phenomenon is said to have happened. But the utility or these 
ancient tiaditional couplets, to which I have fiequently diawn the 
leader’s attention, has again been happily illustiated, tor the name 
of Hamir has been incidentally discoveiod from the trivial mrcum- 
stance of an intermaniage related in the Bhatti annals. His co- 
tempoiary of Jessulmer was Doosauj, who succeeded in S. 

A D. 1044, so that we have a precise date assigned, supposing this to 
be the Hamir in question The Caggar, which rises in the Sewahik, 
passes Hansi Hissar, and flowed under the walls of Bhutnair, at 
which place they yet have their wells in its bed Thence it passed 
Rung-mahel, Bullur, and Phoolia, and thiough the flats of Khaddl (of 
which Derrawul is the capital), emptying itself accoiding to some 
below Ootch, but according to Abd -Birk&t (whom I sent to explore in 
1 809, and who crossed the dry bed of a stream called the Khuggurf 
near Shahgur’h), between Jessulmer and Ron Bekher. If this could 
be authenticated, we should say at once that, united with the branch 


^ When I penned this conjectural etymology, I was nob aware that any 
sDcculauon had been made upon this word I find, however, the late 
Langits suggested the derivation of oasis (variously written by the Greeks 

avaair, taatr and vaertr) from the Arabic rV and Dr. Wait, in a senes of inter- 
cbtiog etymologies (see A stalie Journal, May 1830), suggests vast from 
vas, ‘ to inhabit.’ Vast and vaais quasi vasi« are almost identical My 
fntnd Sir W. Ouseleygavo mo nearly the same signification of Wadey oa 

appears m Johnson’s cdiCiou uf lUchuidsun, viz , a valley, a desert, a channel of 
.1 river — a river, loadty-alKahii , ‘the great river,* corrupted into 

Guadalcjuuer, wbith example is also given in d'Hcrbcfot (see Vadi Gehenne»i)t 
and by Tiiomnson, who truces the word icater through all the languages of 
Huronc — the Saxon toalet, the Greek v8u2, ihe Islandic tidr, the Slavonic wod 
tw hence icoder and odcr, * a river’) all appe.ir derivable from the Arabic tead, 
*a rivtr’--or the Sanscrit iceth, and if Dr W will refer to o. 311 of the 
Itinerary, he will find .a singular confirmation of lus ct) mology in the word Ids 
ids) apulitd to one of thcio JiuliUtlls spots The word lusUe, also 
of frcqut.nt occurrence therein, is from ia«»d, to inhabit, vast, an inhabitant, 
or t Ij, a habitation, nerhaps derivable from icdh, indispensable to an oasis ’ 
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from Dura, ifc gave its name to the Sangra, which unites with the 
Loom, enlarging the eastern branch of the Delta of the Indus. 

The next, and perhaps most remarkable feature in the desert, is 
the Looni, or Salt river, which, with its numerous feeders, has its 
source in the springs of the Aravulli. Of Marwar it is a barrier 
between the fertile lands and the desert ; and as it leaves this country 
for the t*]ml of the Ohohans, it divides that community, and forms a 
geographical demai cation; the eastern portion being called the Raj 
of Sooe-Bah , and the western part, Parkur, or heyond the Khar, or 
Loom. 

We shall hereafter return to the country of the Ohohans, which is 
bounded to the south by that singular feature in the physiognomy 
of the desert, the Eunn, or Ein, already slightly touched upon in the 
geographical sketch prefixed to this work. This immense salt-marsh, 
upwaids of one hundred and fifty miles in breadth, is formed chiefiy 
by the Loom, which, like the Rhone, after forming Lake Leman, 
resumes its name at its further outlet, and ends as it commences with 
a sacred character, having the temple of Narayn at its embouchuro, 
wheie it mmgles with the ocean, and that of Brimha at its source of 
Poshkur. The Runn, or Rin, is a corruption of Aranya, or ‘ the 
waste,’ nor can anything in nature be more dreary in the dry 
weather than this parched desert of salt and mud, the peculiar abode 
of the Ichur-gudda, or wild-ass, whose love of sohtude has been 
commemorated by an immortal pen. That this enormous depository 
of salt IS of no recent formation we are mformed by the Greek 
writers, whose notice it did not escape, and who have preserved in 
Erinos a nearer approximation to the onginal Aranya than exists 
in our ‘ Rin* or * Runn.’ Although mainly indebted to the Loom for 
Its salt, whose bed and that of its feeders are covered with saline 
deposits, it is also supplied by the overflowings of the Indus, to which 
grand stream it may be indebted for its volume of water. We have 
here another strong pomt of physical resemblance between the 
vallies of the Indus and the Nile, which Napoleon at once referred to 
the simple operations of nature, I allude to the origm of Lake 
Moens, a design too vast for man.* 

As the reader will often meet with the words tUiul and roo/, he 
should be acquainted with the distinction between them. The first 
means an and and bare desert, the other is equally expressive of 
desert, but implies the presence of natural vegetation ; in fact, the 
jungle of the desert 

*Th6 “greatest breadth of the valley of the Nile is four leagues, the least, 
“ one ” so chat the narrowest portion of the valley of Sinde equals the largest of 
the Nile Ngypt alone is said to have had eight millions of inhabitants , what 
then might Sinde maintain * The condition of the peasantry, as described 
by Sow nenne, is exactly that of Kajpootana ‘‘ the villages are fiefs belonging 
“ to any one on whom the prince may bestow them , the peasantry pay a tax 
“ to their superior, and are tbe actual proprietors of the soil amidst all the 
“ revolutions and commotions, their privileges are not mfringed ” This right 
(stiU obtaining), taken away by Joseph, was restored by Sesostns 
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T*Jml of the Looni — This embraces the tracts oa both sides of 
the nvei’j forming Jhalore and its dependencies. Although the 
region south of the stream cannot be included in the Vhiil, yet it is 
so intimately connected with it, that we shall not forego the only 
opportunity we may have of noticing it. 

Jhalore . — This tract is one of the most important divisions of 
Marwar. It is separated from Sew^nchi by the Sookri and Khari/ 
which, with many smaller streams, flow through them fiom the 
Aravulli and Aboo, aiding to fertilize its three hundred and sixty 
towns and villages, forming a part of the fiscal domains of Marwar 
Jhalore, according to the geographical stanza so often quoted, was 
one of the * nine castles of Maroo/ when the Pramar held paramount 
rule in Maroost’hah. When it was wrested from them we have no 
clue to discover; but it had long been held by the Chohans, whose 
celebrated defence of their capital against Alla-o-din, in A.D 1301, 
is recorded by Penshta, as well as in the chronicles of their bards. This 
branch of the Chohan race was called Mallam, and will be again 
noticed, both here and in the annals of Harouti It formed that 
portion of the Ohohan sovereignty called the JECd/jjpd Raj, whose 
capital was Jhnah Chotun, connecting the sway of this race in the 
countries along the Looni from Ajmer to Parkur, which would appear 
to have crushed its Agnicula brother, the Pramar, and possessed all 
that region marked by the course of the ‘ Salt river* to Parkur. 

Sonagi/r, the ' golden mount,* is the more ancient name of this 
castle, and was adopted by the Chohans as distinctive of their tribe, 
when the older term, Mallani, was diopped for Sonigurra. Here 
they enshrined their tutelary divinity, Mallinat*h, ‘god of the 
Mali!,* who maintamed his position until the sons of Sddji entered 
these regions, when the name of Soudgir was exchanged for 
that of Jhalore, contracted from Jhalinder-nat*h, whose shrine 
is about a coss west of the castle. Whether Jhalmder-nat*h, 
tho ‘ divmity of Jhahnder,* was imported from the Ganges, or left 
as well as the god of the Malli by the cirdevant Mallanis, is 
uncertain; but should this prove to be a remnant of the foes of 
^oxander, driven by him from Mooltan,t its probability is increased 
by the caves of J^halinder (so celebrated as a Hindu pilgrimage even 
m Babor*8 time) being in their vicinity. Be this as it may, the 
Itahtores, like the Roman conquerors, have added these indigenous 
divinities to their own pantheon. The descendants of tho expatri- 
ated Sonigurras now occupy the lands of Cheetulwano, neai* tho 
Jurca of tho Loom. 


•* Another salt river 

‘ and Jundh (Chotun, qu Chohan-tan.) have tho same signification, 

sS? occupied by tho tribo o£ Malli or Mallani, 

Chohan race ; and it is curious to find at Jfaaloro (classically 
Jhalindcp,) the same divinities as m thoip haunts m tho Puniab viz Malli* 
nat h, Jhalinder-nat h, and Balnat’h Abulfazil sajs, (p 108 , Vol. il ) " tho cell 
„ of Bulnaut id in tho middle o£ Smd-sagur,’* and Baber (n 293 ,) place3“I/dbiitti- 
loji b^ow tho hill 01 Jnd.Gvo marches cast of tho Indus," tho rory spot claimed 
by tho Yadud, when led out of India by their deified leader Buldco, or Balnat’b 
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Jhalore compi ehends the inferior districts of Sewanchf, Beenmal, 
Sanchore, Morseen, all attached to the JeJialisa or fisc , besides the 
great ^iiMdetSy or chieftaiaahipsj of Bhadra^oon., Mehwo, Jeasole, and 
Smdii — a tiact of ninety miles in length, and ' nearly the same in 
breadth, with a fan soil, water near the smface, and requiring only 
good government to mahe it as pioductive as any of its magnitude 
in these legions, and sufficient to defiay the whole personal expenses 
of the Eajas of Jodpoor, or about nine lacs of rupees, but in 
consequence of the anaichy of the capital, the coiruption of the 
managers, and the laids of the Sehi&es of the deseit and the Meenas 
of Aboo and the Aiavulli, it is deplorably deteriorated There are 
several ridges (on one of which is the castle) traversing the district, 
but none uniting with the table-land of Mewar, though with breaks 
it may be traced to near Aboo In one point it shews its affinity to 
the deseit, i. e, in its vegetable productions, for it has no other 
timber than the fhdl, the hdbool, the IJiu^eel, and othei shrubs 
of the i^hul 

The important fortress of Jhaloie, guaiding the southern frontier 
of Mar war, stands on the extremity of the range extending north to 
Sewanoh It is fiom three to four hundred feet in height, fortified 
with a wall and bastions, on some of which cannon are mounted. 
It has four gates, that from the town is called the Sooriy-pol, and 
to the north-west in the Bal-p61 (' the gate of BS.1,* the sun-god), 
where there is a shiiue of the Jain pontiff, Parswanat^h There are 
many wells, and two consideiable bawaiis, or leservoirs of good 
water, and to the north a small lake formed by damming-up the 
streams from the hills , but the water seldom lasts above half the 
year. The town, which contains three thousand and seventeen 
houses, extends on the noi th and eastern side of the fort, having the 
Sookiie flowing about a mile east of it It has a cn cumvallation as 
well as the castle, having guns for its defence , and is inhabited by 
every variety of tribe, though, strange to say, there are only five 
families of Ea]poots in its motley population The following census 
was made by one of my parties, in A D 1813 

Houses 


'MalliSj or gardeners 
Tciilis, 01 oilmen, here called g1iatch% 
Khoniars, or potters 
Thdtaiias, or braziers 
Oheepas, or printers 
Bankers, merchants, and shop-keepers 
families 
Khuteehs, or butchers 
Ndes, 01 barbers 
Khuldls, or spirit-distillers 
Weavers . 

Silk weavers . 

Yatis (Jain priests) 

]Srahmius ... .. . ...... • .... . 


140 

100 

60 

30 

20 

1,156 

936 

20 

16 

20 

100 

15 

2 

100 
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Goojurs . . . .40 

Eajpoots 5 

Bhojuks 20 

Meenas . 60 

Bhils 15 

Sweetmeat-shops . 8 


Bonsmiths and carpenteis (Lohar'i and Sootats) . 14 

Choomvallas, or biacelet-manufactui'ers .... 4 


The general accuracy of this census was confirmed 

Sewdnchi is the tiact between the Loom and Sookrie, of which 
Sewauohj a stiong castle placed on the esctiemity of the same lange 
with Jhalore, is the capital. The countiy requires no particulai 
desciiption, being of the same nature as that ^uat depicted. lu 
former times it constituted^ together with Nagore, the appanage ot 
the heii-appaient of Marwar, but since the settmg-up of the 
Pietendei, Dhonkul Sing, both have been attached to the fisc: in 
fact, there is no hen to Maioo • Peiishta mentions the defence of 
Sewanoh against the arms of All-o-din 


Macholah* and Morseen are the two principal dependencies of 
Jhalore within the Loom, the former having a stiong castle guarding 
its south-east -frontier against the depiedationa ot the Meenas, the 
lattei , which has also a fort and town of five hundred houses, is on 
the westein extremity of Jhalore. 


Beenmal and Sanchoie aie the two principal subdivisiona to the 
south, and together nearly equal the remainder of the piovince, each 
containing eighty villages These towns aie on the high road to 
Cutch and Guzzeiut, which has given them from the most remote 
timei> a commoicial celebiity Beenmal is said to contain fifteen 
bundled houses, and Sanchoie about half the number. "Veiy wealthy 
irahajiinb, 01 ' ‘ mei chants,^ used to leside here, but insecurity both 
withiu and without has much iu]uied these cities, the first of which 
11 :, name, tiom its wealth as a mart Theie is a temple of 
^aiaha (\^aiaha, the incarnation of the hog), with a great sculptuied 
boai banchoie possesses also a distinct colebiity fiom being the 
ciadlc of a das', of Biahmius called Saiichoia, who aie the officiating 

that of Daaiica, Hat huia, Poshkiu, Nuggur-Paikuv, &c The name 

of banchoie is couupted from Sati-pooia, Silti, oi Suttee's touu, 
said to bo voiy ancient 


Bkuh ajoon —Aslight notice i:. duo totho pimcipal fiefs of Jlialoie, 
well as tliL liacal towim of this domain Bhadiaioou is a town of 
h.o huiuhod hou:,ea (lluee-fouiths of which aio of tho ^lleena class), 
/.unatud in the midst of .i duster of hills, having a small fort The 

cuet 1 ', ot the Joda clan, his fief connects Jhaloio With Pah m 
Uouwai. 
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Mehioo IS a celebrated little tract on. botb banks of tbe Loodi^ and 
one of the first possessions of the ilabtores It is, propeily speaking, 
in Sewdnchi, to which it pays a tribute, besides service when required. 
The chief of Mehwo has the title of Bawul, and his usual residenco 
IS the town of-Jessole. Soorut Sing is the piesent chief , his lelative, 
Soora]mul, holds the same title, and the fief and castle of Sindii, 
also on the Loom, twenty-two miles south of Jessole A feud leigns 
between them they claim co-equal rights, and the consequence is 
that neithei can leside at Mehwo, the capital of the domain Both 
chiefs deemed the piofession of lobber no disgrace, when this memoir 
was wiitteu (1813) , but it is to be hoped they have seen the danger, 
if not the erior, ot their ways, and will turn to cultivating the fertile 
tracts along the 'Salt Eiver,^ which yield wheat, ]oofi,r, and bajia m 
abundance 

Bhalotia, Tilwaim, are two celebrated names in the geography of 
this region, and have an annual fair, as renowned in Ba]pootuna as 
that ot Leipsic in Geimany Though called the Bhalotia meld 
(literally, * an assemblage, or concouise of people*), it was held at 
Til wan a, several miles south, near an island of the Loom, which is 
sanctified by a shrine of Malli-nat*h, ‘the divinity of the Mali!,* who, 
as alieady mentioned, isnowthepation god of the Eahtoies. Tilwaira 
forms the fief of another lelative of the Mehwo family, and Bhalotia, 
which ought to belong to the fisc, did and may still belong to Ahwa, 
the chief noble of Max war But Bhalotra and Sindil have other 
claims to distinction, having, with the original estate of Droouara, 
formed the fief of Doorgadas, the first character in the annals of 
Maroo, and whose descendant yet occupies Sindil The fiefofMehwo, 
which includes them all, was lated at fifty thousand rupees annually. 
The Puftdets with their vassalage occasionally go to court, but hold 
themselves exempt fiom seivice except on emergencies. The call 
upon them is chiefly for the defence of the frontier, of which they 
are the nm-iswai a, ox loxd-maxchexs 

JEendovdti — This txact, which has its name from the Ea]poot tribe 
of Eendo, the chief branch of the Purihais, (the ancient sovereigns 
of Mundoxe), extends fiom Bhalotra noith, and west of the capital, 
Jodpoor, and is bounded on the nox’th by the t^hul of Gogd, The t’hul 
of Bendov^ti embxaces a space of about thirty coss in cixcumference. 

Gogadeo-ea-t’hid — The t’hul of Goga, a name celebrated in the 
heioic histoiy of the Chohans, is immediately noith of Eendovati, 
and one description will suit both The sand-iidges (t^hul-ca-teeba) 
aie very lofty in all this tiact , very thinly inhabited, few villages; 
water fai from the surface, and having considerable jungles Thobe, 
Phulsooud, and Beemasir are the chief towns in this rood They 
collect laxn- water in leservoixs called tanha, which they axe obliged 
to use sparingly, and often while a mass of coxruption, producing 
that peculiar disease in the eyes called rut-andd (coirnpted by us to 
rotunda) or night-blindness,* for with the return of day it passes off. 


* It IS assexted by the natives to bo caused by a small thread-like worm, 
tVoL n] *35 
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The t*hnl of Tirruroe intervenes between that of Gogadeo and the 
piesenfc frontier of Jessulmer, to which it formei ly belonged Poknrn 
IS the chief town, not of Tirruroe only, but of all the desei t interposed 
between the two chief capitals of Maroost*hah. The southern pare 
of this t^hicl does not differ from ehat described, but its nortbeiu 
portion, and more especially for sixteen to twenty miles at ouud the 
city of Poknrn, aie lowdisconuectediidges of loose iock,tbecontmu- 
ation of that on which stands the capital of the Bliattis, which give, 
03 we have already said, to thisoasisthe epithetof Moi, or zocky. The 
name of Tirrurod is derived from in r, which signifies moisture, humi- 
dity from springs, or the springs themselves, which rise from the i ooe 
Pokurn, the residence of Salim Sing (into the history of whose family 
we have so fully entered in the Annals ot Marwar), is a town of two 
thousand houses, surrounded by a stone wall, and having a foic, 
mounting several guns on its eastern side. Under the west side of 
the town, the inhabitants have the unusual sight in these legious of 
running water, though only in the lainy season, for it is soon 
absorbed by the sands Some say it comes from the Sn > of Kaiioad, 
others from the springs in the ridge ; at all events, they derive a 
good and plentiful supply of water from the wells excavated m its 
bed. The chief of Poknrn, besides its twenty-four villages, bolds 
lands between the liooni and Bandy iiveis to the amount of a lac 
of rupees. Broonaia and Munzil, the fief of the loyal Doorgadas, 
are now in the hands of the traitor Salim. Thi’ee coss to the north 
of Poknrn is the village of Ramdeora, so named fiom a shrine to 
Kamdeo, one of the Paladins of the desert, and which attracts people 
from all quarters to the meld, or fair, held in the rainy mouth of 
Bhadoon. Merchants fiom Koratchy-bundur, Tatta, Mooltan, 
Shtkarpoor, and Gutch, here exchange the produce of various 
countries : horses, camels, and oxen used also to be reared in great 
numbers, but the famine of ISIS, and anarchy ever since Raja 
Maun*a accession, added to the interminable feuds between tho 
Bhattis and Bahtores, have checked all this desiiable intei course, 
which occasionally made the very heait of the desoit a scene of joy 
and activity, 

Tahiti of Khatmir — ^This lying between Jessulmdr and 

Bannair, and abutting at Giraup into tho desert of Dbat, is m tho 
moat icmote angle of Marwai*. Though thinly inhabited, it possesses 
several considerable places, entitled to tho name of towns, m this 
* abode of death,* Of these, Sheo and Kottoioh are the most consi- 
tlerahlo, tho first containing three hundred, tho latter fivo hundred 
houses, situated upon tho lidgo of hills, which may bo traced from 
Bhooj to Jessalmdr Both thcso towns belong to chiefs of tho 
Rahtoro family, who pay a nominal obedience to tho llaj'a of Jodpoor. 
At no distant period, a smart trade used to bo earned on between 


which also forms in tho ejes of horaei. I have seen it in tbo horse, mortog 
aooao with great vclotity. They paueSuro and discharge it with tbo aqueoaa 
humoijr. 
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Anhulwaiia Patun and this legioa, but the lawless Sehiaes 
plundered so many hafilas, that it is at length destioyed They 
find pastme foi numeious flocks of sheep and buffaloes in this t’Mil 

Malh-nat’h-ca-t’liul, oi Baimaw — The whole of this legion was 
foimeily inhabited by a tube called Mali! oi Mallani who, although 
asseited by some to be Pahtoie in oiigin, are assuredly Chohan, 
and of the same stock as the ancient lords of Jiinah Ohotui; 
Baimaii was leckoned, before tbe last famine, to contain one 
thousand two bundled houses, inhabited by all classes, oue-fouith of 
whom weie Sanchoia Biahmins. The town is situated in the same 
range as Sheo-Xottoioh, heie two to thiee hundred feet in height 
Piom Sheo to Barmair theie is a good deal of fiat intei mingled with 
low iefi&as of sand, which in favourable seasons pi oduces enough 
food for consumption. Puddum Sing, the Barmair chief, is of the 
sam& stock as those of Sheo-Kottoioh, and Jessole , fiom the latter 
they all issue, and he calculates thirty-four villages in his feudal 
d.omain Foimeily a danme (which is, literally rendered, doudme^ ) 
resided heie to collect the transit duties, but the SehrS.es have 
rendered this office a sinecure, and tbe chief of Barmair takes the 
little it realizes to himself. They find it more convenient to be on 
a tolerably good footing with the Bhattis, fiom whom this tiacc was 
conquered, than with then own head, whose officeis they very often 
oppose, especially when a demand is made upon them for dind, on 
which occasion they do not disdain to call in the assistance of their 
desert friends, the SehrSes Throughout the whole of this legion, 
they rear great numbeis of the best camels, which find a ready 
jnaiket in every pait of India. 

Kherd^Tiw . — ' The land of Kher* ** has often been mentioned in the 
annals of these states It was in this distant nook that the Bahtores 
first established themselves, expelling the Gohil tribe, which migi ate^ 
to the Gulf of Cambay, and are now lords of Goga and Bhaonuggur , 
and instead of steeiiug ^ the ship of the deseiP in then piracies on 
the hafilas I'pihedi the Gieat Indian Ocean, even “ to the golden coast 

of Sofala,^^ in the yet more nefaiious trade of slaves It is difficult 
to learn what latitude they affixed to the ‘ land of Kher,^ which in 
the time of the Gohils approximated to the Loom, nor is it neces- 
sary to peiplex oui selves with such niceties, as we only use the 
names for the puipose of desoiiption In all piobability, it compre- 
hended the whole -space aftei wards occupied by the Mallani or 
Chohans, who founded Jfinah Ohotun, &o , which we shall theiefore 
include in Kherd'’hur Kheialoo, the chief town, was one of the 
' nine castles of Maioo,' when the Pramai was its soveieign lord 
It has now dwindled into an lusignificant village, containing no 

* learned, m all probability, fiom the supeiabuodaut tree of tbe desert teimed 
7c7ie», and d'Jiut, Maud ’ It is also called Khetdloo, but morapioperly-A/ieia7(i, 
‘ the abode of ICbei ’ a shrub of great utility in these regions Its astringent 
pods, similar in appearance to those of the Itbw nam, they convert into food 
Its gum IS collected as an article of trade , the camels biouze upon its twigs, and 
the wood makes their huts 

'[VoE n] 
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jMuie fclian foity houses^ survouuded on all sides by hills of a black 

coloui’,’^ paib of the same chain fiom Bhoo] 

JAndli Gliolan, oi* the ‘ ancient^ Chotnn, though always conjoined 
111 name, ai e two disbmot places, said to be of veiy gi eat antiquity, and 
capitals of the Sdppd soveieignty Bub as to what this Hdppii Raj 
was, beyond the bare fact of its pinices being Chohan, ti adition is now 
mute Both still present the vestiges of large cities, moie especially 
J undh, ” the ancient/ which is enclosed in a mass of hills, having but 
one inlet, on the east side, wheie there aie the rums of a small castle 
which defended the entrance There ai e likewise the remains of two 
moie on the summit of the laiige The mouldering leniuants of 
iiiundurii (temples), and hawatU (leseivoas), now choked up, all 
beai testimony to its extent, which is said to have included twelve 
thousand habitable dwellings • Now there aie not above two 
hundred huts on its site, while Ohotnn has shrunk into a poor 
hamlet At Dhonmuu, which is at the farthei extremity of the range 
m which are Junah and Chotun, there is a singular place ot worship, 
to which the inhabitants dock on the teej, oi thud day of Sawini of 
each year The patiou saint is called Alhindeo, thiough whoso 
means some grand victory was obtained by the jMallani. The 
immediate objects of veneiatiou are a niimbei of biass images called 
abivdinooklii, from having the ‘heads of horses* langed on the top of 
a moiiutnin called Allundeo Whether these may turbher confirm 
the Scytbic ancestiy of the Mallani, as a branch of the Asi, or Aswa 
race of Ceutial Asia, can at present be only matter of conjecture. 

Nuygia-Gooroh — Between Barmair and Nuggur-Gooioh on the 
Loom IS one immense continuous iViu/, ox iather?ooc, containing 
deep jungles of khyi, oi khdr, kajif, km eel, keip, phoke, whoso 
gums and boiries are turned to account, by the Bhils and Kolis of 
tho southern distiacts. Nuggui and Gooioh me two laigo towns on 
the Loom (descubed m tbe Itmeiaiy), on the boidois of tho Chohan 
raj of Sooo-bah, and formeily pait of it. 

hloio toimmato our lomarks on tho i*huh of westein Maiwar, 
which, steiilo as it is by tho hand of Nature, had its imseiies com- 
pleted by tho f.itiiiuo that i.iged gctieially thiuughout thc-se regions 
111 S. 1808 (AD 1812,, and of which thit>< is tho tliiid jeai. The 
dtsouluis which wo have depicted .is prevailing at tho seat of 
goieinniout for tho last tliiitj, jeais, h ivo loft thcau romoto regions 

^ ’I'h u 1-, ISl 1 I ua trau-cribiiig trom joui ii.tls of th.ic clay, justTfT^ 
tUc rdurii ijt ouo of laj p n tW"* ui cic.c.uv *.iy ti om i cj'ioct'c, bi \\ itU 

treut u cs oi 13 1 it, no, to o\\ ti stiuplu but o\iu vo phiii^icolo^'y# 

“ bail the mtUMiro o' tho clo^cj t in tho [> Urn o.* then aitnclf f„r t{ie\ had btoii 
cinp’o} icl.fl/ isul t, or nic■.■,^^li^Qr'1, tor thirty > r ,r^ of ihfir h\ Tn o of them 
nturwurds rt.wiiracd and brought .vw vy thoir f.iiuihc!d, and jcm.iiacd imwa.ds 
oi luu \c WA xa ui^ '.trvu.f, and wtro laiiaiul, .vuio, .nui hoact m ibo duti.M £ 
a^>-.im,t.d thtin, i^j.imidars of cak-*, or '^upumUnueats of po,l-t, xvliiob xxerofor 
luuij jttr-^ujuKU mi thugc whon afc Simn tourt, extending .it one tuna 
from Ur (; ingi.% to Ifombay, through tbe most «.a\.igu>u tl httle-knov.a rcgioin 
111 Indti Hut .vith -luch niua is I drilled to aid m thtic discoieriti I found 
Moixjjog x.'ijurnxoaiiuble * 
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entii'ely to the mercy of the desert tribes, or their own scarce less 
lawless lords in fact, it only escites our astonishment how man 
can vegetate in such a land, which has nothing but a few sii » s, or 
salt-lakes to yield any piofit to the proprietors, and the excellent 
camel pastures, moie especially in the southern tracts, which produce 
the best bleed in the desert. 


CHAPTER II 

Chohan Haj Antiquity and nobility of the CJiohans of the desert — Dimension 
and population of the Raj — I^iiggia — BanJeasm, — Thetaiid — Face of the 
Chohan Raj — Watei — Pi oductions — Inhabitants — Kolis and Bhils — 

Pithils — Thills of Dhdt and Oiiiui soomra — Depth of wells — Anecdote — 
City of Avoi e, the ancient capital of Sinde — Dynasties of the Soda, the 
Sooinui a, and the Sainma pi inces — Their antiquity — Infei i ed to be the 
opponents of Alexandei the Cheat, and Menander — Dieutenant of WaMd 
takes Aioie — Oiniiikote, its histoi y —Ti ibes of Sinde and the deceit — 
Diseases — Naiooa oi Guinea woiin — Pi oductions, animal and vegetable, of 
the desei t — Ddodpoti a — Itinei ai y 

Chohan Raj. — This sovereignty {raj) of the Chohans occupies the 
most 1 emote corner of Ra]pootana, and its existence is now for the 
first time noticed ‘As the quality of gieatness as well as goodness 
IS, in a gieat measure, relative, tAxQiaj of the Chohans may appear 
an empire to the lesser chieftains of the desert Externally, it is 
environed, on the north and east, by the tracts of the Marwar state 
we have just been sketching To the south-east it is bounded by 
Koliwaria, to the south hemmed-in by the Rin, and to the west by 
the desei t of Dhdt Internally, it is partitioned into two distinct 
governments, the eastern being teimed Vira-Bah, and the westein, 
from its position * across the Looni,^ Parkur ,* which appellation, 
conjoined to Nuggui, is also applied to the capital, with the 
distinction of Sir-Nuggur, or metropolis This is the Negar-Parkiir 
of the distinguished Rennel, a place visited at a very eaily stage 
of our intei course with these regions by an enterpiising Englishman 
named Whittington 

The Chohans of this desert boast the great antiquity of their 
settlement, as well as the nobility of their blood they have only to 
refer to Manik Rae and Beesildeo of Ajmer, and to Pirthiiaj, the 
last Hindu sovereign of Delhi, to establish the latter fact , but the 
first we must leave to conjecture and then bards, though we may 
fearlessly assert that they weie posterior to the Sodas and other 
branches of the Pramar race, who to all appearance weie its masters 


* From Pai , ‘ beyond/ and kat oi khai , synonimous with Loom, the ‘ salb- 
nver ’ We have several Khaii Nadls, or salt-iivulets, in Rajpoobana, though 
only one Loom The sea is frequently called the Loona-pdni, ' the salt-watei / 
or Khat a-paiii metamorphosed into Kdld-p&ni, or ‘ the black water/ which is 
by no means insignificant 
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when Alexander descended the Indus Neithei is ifc impiobable 
that the Mali or Mallani, whom he expelled in that cornei ot the 
Punjab, wiested ‘ the land of Khei’ horn the Sodas At all events, 
it lb ceitain that a chain of Ohohan piincipahties extended, fiom 
the eighth to the thirteenth centuiy, fioui Ajm^i to the fiontiei’s of 
Sindo, of which Ajni 6 r, Nadole, Jhaloie, Suohi, and JunAh Chotiui 
weio the capitals , and though all of these in their annals claim to 
bo independent, it may be assumed that some kind of obedience was 
paid to Ajmdr We possess inscriptions which justify this assei- 
tioii Moreover, each of them was conspicuous in Mooslem history, 
fiom the time of the conqueior of Ghuzui to that of Alla-o-din, sur- 
named * the second Alexander * Mahmood, in his twelfth expedi- 
tion, by Mooltan to Ajmer (whose citadel, Ponshta sajs, ‘‘ he was 
compelled to leave m the hands of the enemy^^), passed and sacked 
Nadole (tianslated Phsm/c) , and the tiaditioiis of the deseit’havo 
preseived the recollection of his visit to Jundh Chotun, and they 
jet point out the mines by which its castle on the rock was 
destioyed AVhether this was after his visitation and destruction of 
Nehrvalla (Anhui waira Puttun), or while on his journey, we have 
no means of knowing, but when we lecollect that in this his lasc 
invasion, he attempted to retuin by Sinde, andneaily perished with 
all hisaimy in the deseit, we might fairly suppose his deteimiua- 
tion to destioy Junah Chotun betrayed him into this danger; for 
besides the all-ruling motive of the conversion or destruction of the 
‘ infidels,^ in all likelihood the expati lated princes of Nehrvalla had 
sought refuge with the Chohans amidst the sand-hills of Khdrd^hur, 
and may thus have fallen into his grasp 


Although nominally a single piincipahty, the chieftain of Paikur 
pays little, if any, submission to his supeiior of Yird-Bah Both of 
thorn have the ancient Hindu title of Kami, aud tiie said at least to 
possess the quality of hei editary valour, which is synonimous with 
Chohan It is unueccssaiy to paiticularize the extent m square 
imlcs of i /tu/ in this luj, or to attempt to number its population, 
v.’hich is bo fluctuating, but wo shall bubjoiu a brief account of the 

estimating the population of Maioos- 
t hah \\ o begin with the fiist division • 


duJ the Ohohan Hy, mo Sooe'-Bah, Dhurm- 

dm, Bank.ibn, 1 hoi and, Hoteegong, and Cheotulwaiioh. Raua 
^araJ^l Itao lesulesa Itciuately at Sood and Bah, both lair^e towns 
Miuomukd bj .m aMis, chiefly of the luLooi aud othm thoiny 
trees, called 111 these legions kdfh-uUotc, which has mvou thes^ 

ur'^ foit of Xiim ‘"‘ Th Unn<c.c<Uotc, 

Ui, loit ot thoms. Ihu lesonitusot ^aiayn Hao, deiivod fiom 

tiiw dc:,mt oomain, aie baul to bo thice lacs of lupeos, of which ho 

P OS t tnennial tiibuto of one lac to Jodpooi, to which no ru'ht 

' . without an army The tumt. 

M. r ^ JJ<-ld good ciop= ot the richer glams, and 

*. t.ou^h, the ill) season, thoio is no coubtaut bticam, plenty of 
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sweet water is procured by excavating wells m its bed. But it is 
asserted tbat, even when not continuous, a gentle current is percep- 
tible in those detached portions or pools, filtrating under the porous 
sand . a phenomenon remarked m the bed of the Cohari river (m 
the distinct of Gwalior), where, after a perfectly dry space of several 
miles, we have observed in the next poition of water a very.pei- 
ceptible current * 

Nuggur, or Sir-nuggur, the capital of Parknr, is a town contain- 
ing fifteen hundied houses, of which, inl814j one-half were inhabited. 
There is a small fort to the south-west of the town on the ridge, 
which IS said to be about two hundred feet high. There are wells 
and bail as (reservoirs) in abundance The river Loom is called 
seven coss south of Nuggur, from which we may infer that its bed 
18 distinctly to be traced through the Bin. The chief of Parkur 
assumes the title of Kana, as well as his superior of Yira-Bah, whose 
allegiance he has entirely i enounced, though we are ignorant of the 
relation in which they ever stood to each other . all are of the same 
family, the Hdppa Baj, of which Junah Ghotun was the capital 

Banlasir ranks next to Sir-nuggur. It was at no distant period 
a large, and for the desert, a flourishing town, but now (1814) it 
contains but thiee hundred, and sixty inhabited dwellings. A son 
of the Nuggur chief lesides here, who enjoys, as well as his father, 
the title of Eana. We shall make no further mention of the inferior 
towns, as they will appear in the Itinerary. 

Theiaud is another subdivision of the Chohans of the Loom*, 
whose chief town of the same name is but a few coss to the east of 
Sooe-Bah, and which like Parkur is but nominally dependent upon 
it. With this we shall conclude the subject of Vira-Bdh, which, we 
repeat, may contain many errors. 

Face of the Ohohan Raj . — ^As the Itinerary will point out in 
detail the state of the country, it would be superfluous to attempt 
a more minute description here. The same sterile ndge, already 
described as passing through Chotun to Jessulmdr, is to be 
traced two coss west ot Bankasir, and thence to Nuggur, in detached 
masses The tracts on both banks of the Loom yield good crops of 
wheat and the richer grains, and Vird-Bah, though enclosing consider- 
able has a good portion of fiat, especially towards Badhunpoor 
seventeen coss from Sood Beyond the Loom, the fhtil rises into, 
lofty teebas and indeed from Ghotun to Bankasir, all is sterile, and 
consists of lofty sand-hills, and broken ridges, often covered by 
the sands. 

Water-proddictions . — Throughout the Ghohan raj, or at least its 
most habitable portion, water is obtamed at a moderate distance 


* One of my ionrnals mentions that a branch of the Looni passes hy Soo4, the 
capital of Yira-Bafa, T 7 here it is four handled and twelve paces in breadth* an 
error, 1 imagine. 
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from tte surface, tLe wells being from ten to twenty poorsJies,-^ or 
about sixty-fire to a hundred and thirty feet m depth ; nothing, 
when compared with those inDhat, sometimes near seven huudied. 
Besides wheat, on the Loom, the oil-plant {hi) moong, mot^h, and 
other pulses, with bajra, aie produced in sufficient quantities for 
internal consumption ; but plunder is the chief pursuit throughout 
this land, in which the loidly Chohaii and the Koli menial vie m 
dexterity Wherever the soil is least calculated for agriculture, 
there IS often abundance of fine pasture, especially for camels, which 
bronze upon a variety of thorny shrubs. Sheep and goats are also 
in great numbers, and bullocks and horses of a veiy good description, 
which find a ready sale at the Tilwarra fan . 

Inhabitants . — ^We must describe the descendants, whether of the 
Malli foe of Alexander, or of the no less heioic Piithira], as a com- 
munity of thieves, who used to caiTy their raids into Siude, G-uzzeiat, 
and Marivar, to avenge themselves on private pioperty for the 
wrongs they suffeied fiom the want of all government, or the 
oppression of those (Jodpoor) whoasseited supremacy over, and the 
right to plunder them All classes are to be found in the Chohan ra] . 
but those predominate, the names of whose tribes are synonyms for 
'robbeiV iis the Sehide, Kliossa, KoH, Bhil Although the Chohau 
13 loid- paramount, a few of whom are to be found in every village, 
yet the KoUand Bhil tube, with another class called Pit^hil, are the 
most numeious • the last named, though equally low m caste, is the 
only industrious class in this region Besides cultivation, they make 
a trade of the gums, which they collect in great quantities fiom the 
various trees whose names have been aheady mentioned The 
Chohans, like most of these remote Ha]poot tribes, dispense with the 
smar ov gunnoo, the distinctive thiead of a “ twice-bora tube,” and 
are altogether free from the piojudices of those ivhom association 
with Biabmius has bound down with chains ot non. But to raako 
amends for this laxity in ceremonialb, theio is a material amendment 
in their moral chaiacter, in compaiison i\ith the Chohans of tho 
pooriib (east) , forheio iho unnatural law of infanticide is unknown, 
in spite of tho examples of then neighbours, tho Jhaicjas, amongst 
whom it prevails to tho most frightful extent In eating, they have 
no pio]udices, they make no t/io/ut, oi fiie-pUce, their cooks aro 
generally of tho baibor (nae) tube, and what is loft at one meal, 
they, coutraiy to all good mimncis, tio up and eat at tho next 

Kolis and Shilit, — Ihc first is tho most numerous class in tfacso 
regions, and may bo ranked with the most degiaded portion of tho 
human species Although tiiey pooja all tho symbols of Hindu 
worship, and chiefly the terrific ‘ Muiu/ they scoff at all laws, human 
or divino, and aio hitlo superioi to the biutos of then own forest?- 
To them everything ediblo is lawful food , tows, buffaloes, tho camel 


* Poanh, tho sluui.ird incaanro of the desert, h here from aix to seven fetJ* 
or the at craito het^hc of a man, to the tin of his firi;{er, tlio hand being raued 
'vcri<caU> 01 er the head. It, is uenved from juoorom, *iuau.' 
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deei’j hog , nor do they even ob]eot to such as have died a natural 
death. Like the other debased tribes, they affect to have Bajpoot" 
- blood, and call themselves Ohohan Koli, Eahtore Koll, Purihar Kolf, 
&c , which only tends to prove their illegitimate descent from the 
aboriginal Koli stock. Almost all the cloth-weavers throughout 
India are of the Koli class, though they endeavour to conceal their 
origin under the term JJiildo, which ought only to distinguish the 
Mooslem weavei. The Bhils paitake of all the vices of the Kolis, 
and perhaps descend one step lower in the scale of humanity j for 
they will feed on vermin of any kind, foxes, jackals, rats, guanas, 
and snakes , and although they make an exception of the camel and 
the pea-fowl, the latter being sacied to ‘ Mata/ the goddess they 
propitiate, yet in moral degradation their fellowship is complete. 
The Kolis and Bhils have no matrimonial intercourse, nor will they 
even eat with each othei — such is caste * The bow and arrow form 
their arms, occasionally swoids, but rarely the matchlock. 

P%t*Jnl IS the chief husbandman of this region, and, with the 
Baniah, the only respectable class. They possess flocks, and aie also 
cultivatois, and are said to be almost as numerous as either the 
Bhils or Kolis The Pit’hil is i eputed synonimous with the Koormi of 
HmdusPhan and the Kolmbi of Malwa and the Dekhan. There 
are other tribes, such as the Rebarry, or rearer of camels, who will be 
described with the classes appei taming to the whole desert. 

JDhdt and Otmtisoonua — ^We now take leave of Rajpootana, 
as it IS, for the deseit depending upon Sinde, or that space 
between the frontier of Rajpootana to the valley of' the Indus, 
on the west, and from I)A.odpotra north, to< Buliari on the 
Rin. This space measures about two bundled and twenty miles 
of longitude, and its gieatest breadth is eighty , it is one entire VJiult 
having but few villages, though there are many hamlets of shepherds 
sprinkled over it, too ephemeral to have a place in the map. A few/ 
of these pooras and vas, as they are termed, where the springs are 
perennial, have a name assigned to them, but to multiply them 
would only mislead, as they exist no longer than the vegetation. 
The whole of this tract may be characterized as essentially desert, 
having spaces of fifty miles without a drop of water, and without 
great precaution, impassable. Thesand-hills rise into little mountains, 
and the wells are so deep, that with a large hajila, many might die 
before the thirst of all could be slaked. The enumeration ot a few 
of these will put the reader in possession of one of the dijficulties 
of a journey thiough Maroo , they range from eleven to seventy-five 
poQvshy or seventy to five hundred feet in depth One at Jeysing- 
dlsir, fifty pool , Dhote-ca-bustee, sixty , Giraup, sixty, Hamir- 
deora, seventy, JinjiniaUi, seventy-five j Ohailak, seventy-five to 
eighty. 

In what vivid" colours does the historian Penshta describe the 
miseries of the fugitive emperor, Hemayoon, and his faithful followers, 
at one of these w’ells I " The country through which they fled being 
[VoL. n.] 36 
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au ontirc desert of sandj the Moguls woic in the utmost dibtrcas £oi 
“water, some rau mad, otheis fell down dead. For three whole days 
“thero was uo water, ou the foutth day they came to a well, which 
“was so deep that a drum was heateu, to give uotico to the man 
“ diiving tho bullocks, that the bucket had leachcd the to]! , but tho 
“ uuhappy followers wore so impatient for drink, that, so soon as tho 
“ Slat bucket appeared, seveial thiew themselves upon it, befoie it had 
“ quite i cached the sui bice, and fell in The next day, they ai rived at 
“ a brook, and the camels, which had not tasted water for several days, 
*^wera allowed to queuch their thiist, but, having drunk to excess, 

seveial of them died Tho king, after enduuug iinheai d-of niisjOiies, 
“ at length io.ached Omurkoto with only a few attendants Tho Ea]a, 
“ who has tho title of Eana, took compassion on his inisfoi tunes, and 
“ sp ucd nothing that could alleviate his suffeiings, oi console him in 
“Ills distiess ” — Briggs’ Forishta, Vol II, p 95 

Wo aio now in tho very region whoio Homayoou suffeied those 
miseries, and in itachicftowu,Omuikote,Akber,the gieatest mouaich 
India ever knew, first saw the light. Let us thiow aside tho veil 
which conceals tho historj’ of the laco of Hemayoou’s piotoctor, and 
notwithstanding ho is now but nominal bovoroigii of Omuikoto, and 
lord of tho \illago of Choio, give him “a local habitation and a 
“ name,” oven in tho dajs of tho Macodonian invader of India. 

Dlut, of which Omurkoto is tho capital, was one of tho divisions 
of ^faroost’hali, winch fioui time immemoital was subject to tho 
Fraraar Amongst tho thirty-fivo tribes of this the most uumeious 
of tho r.ices called Agnicula, w’oro tho Soda, tho Omur, and tho 
Soomura;^ and tho conjunction of the two last has given a distmc* 
tivo appellatiou to thoinoro uoitheru t’Ait/,still known us Oinunoomra;, 
though man/ centuries have fled since they possessed any power. 

Jiorr, of which wo havo already narrated the discovery, and 
v.hich 13 laid down in tho ui.ip iboiit six miles east of llekhor on 
the Indus, was in tho region styled Omnisoomra, which may oiico 
hive h.id .1 much widoi nccopt.itiou, when .a dj im^ty of thirty-si-x 
punecs of tho Suo'iuua tribe luled all chcso countries during five 
hundred jt.vrs f On tho extinction of its power, and the rostoiatiou 
of tlnir inLiont rivals, tlio Siml-.Sunmi i princes, who in tht,u tniu 
g.ive to the Bh ittij, this tract obtained the epithet ot Bliattipoh; 
but the ancient .ind iiieie !i'gltmu.t<j luiuiis Omni »oomra, i-i jet 
ri-vOgni-' d, and i*i inj himltls ot shcoheids, both of Orntirs and 
S^o'iiui ar.' ^tdl t \i tuig .itnulst its s ind-htlli. To them v,e sli dl 
return, .V' Ur vl' 31,11 -lug their tULr breihiea, th » Sodu We t.in 
tr tho 1 . 0*1 <iit..vitiosi ot t! e Bl’att.3, the Ch \ .v i,».i », and the Sol.uiki », 
the Gi blot* ■>, .”ul the K ditore », thioughout .til the j c juutiiL both 
ci te'vt- vl ind ..cjttrn Kvjp'otvnt, and .vh'.rt v or “O go, whaUvor 
ue.. t lint .! : i lua idod, it i > al.» ij s on the site ot .v F.amar « it tbh ih- 




ui rhu vraj, Vul I, {>{» 
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meufc. Putin tijn na Ptdmdr cd, oi* * the world is the Pramars/ I 
may heie lepeat^ is hardly h 3 »pei*bolical when applied to the Rajpoot 
world. 

ov Aloie us wutteu by Abulfazil, and described by that 
celebiatedgeogiupher, Ebn-Haukul, as “ n vail lu g Mool tan lu gieat- 

ness/' was ono of tho ‘ nine divisions of Maioo' governed by the 
Pramar, of which we must lepcat^ one of the chief branches was the 
Eoda The islandic Belcher^ or Mansooi a (so named by the lieutenant 
of the Khalif Al-Munsoor)j a few miles west of Aioie, is considered 
as the capital of the Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down the 
Indus and if we couple the similarity of name to the well-authenti- 
cated fact of immemoiial sovereignty over this legiou, it might not 
be di awing too laigely on credulity to suggest that the Sogdi and 
Soda aio one and the same.,’^ The Soda princes wero the patiiarchs 
of the desert when tho Bhattis immigrated thither fiom the noiiih 
but whethei they deprived them of Aroio as well as Lodorva, the 
chronicle does not intimate It is by no means unlikely that the 
Omuis and Soomras^ instead of being co-equal or co-eval branches 
with the Soda^ may bo nieiely subdivisions of them 

Wo may follow Abulfazil and Ferishta in their summaries of the 
histoiy of ancicnb Snide, and those races The foimer says: In 

ancient times there lived a Raja, named Sehiis, whose capital was 
Aluie, and his dominions extended to Cashmere north, to MehrS.n 
(the Indus) west, while the sea confined them to the south An 
army from Persia invaded this kingdom ; the Raja was killed m 
battle, and the Peisiuns, after plundering everything, returned 
home. The Raja was succeeded by his son Roysahyf iqu Rae-sa, 
or Soda ?) This dynasty continued until tho Khalifat of Walid, 

*To tOMiiuco llio icadti I do nob build upon noinmnl tcseniblance, ivheu 
loLuhtictt do nob bear mo out, ho is requested to call to mind, that wo have else- 
where assigned to the YddtU of tho Punjab, tho honoui of furnishing tho well- 
knoun king named Forus , although tho Puilr, tho usual pronunciation of 
Pramar, iv onld uiford a more i eady solution 

t Colonel Briggs, in his traublution, writes it ITuffy Ba, and mtlnsveij place 
remarks on tho ** mutilation of Hindu names by rho eni ly Mahoinedan wi iteis, 

" nhicharo frequently not to bo recognized ,” oi, we might have Icaincd that tho 
aojiiULt Sa to Hiilly {qit. Hori), tho son of Schi is, was tho budgo of liis tribe. 
Soda Tho Boy sahy, or Bad sa of Abulfazil, means ' Piince ba’ oi ‘Piinco of 
the Sodas ’ Of the suino family was Dnhn , whoso capital, in A H 99, was Isays 
Abulfazil) “Aloiooi Debcil," in which this historian makes a geogiaphical 
mistake Aloro or Ai oi o being tho capital of TTppci Sinde, and Dcbcil (con cctly - 
Dewul, the temple,) oi Tatta, tho capital of Lower Sindo In nil piobubility 
Dahir held both Wo hnvo alreadj dilated, in tho Annals of Mdwai, on n 
foreign nrinco named* Dahir Ddsoati," oi the soveteign piince, Dahn, heiug 
amongst hei defciideis, on tho first Moosium invasion, which wo conjectured 
must huro been that of Mahomed Kiisini, uftci ho bud subdued Snide Bappa, 
tho loid of Cheetorc, was nephew of Buj.i Maun Moii, shewing a doable motive 
in the exiled son of Dahii to sunport Oheetore against bis own enemy Knsim 
The Moris and Sodas woro aliko blanches of the Prnmai (see Yol I, p 85) It 
IS also woi th while to draw attention to the lemaik elsewheie made (p 18 1) on 
the stir made by Hejauje of Khorasan (who sent Kasim to Sinde) amongst tho 
Hindu princes of Zabulist’hau dislocated facts, all demonstrating one of great 
[Vos.ir] 36 a 
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when IIe]au]o the governor of luic, sent Mahomed Kasim, A IC 99, 
or A,D 717/ who bucceeded in the conquest, slaying the Hindu 
prince, Dahu After this, the country was governed by tho family 
of Ansary, next, by tho family of Sooniia, and then camo tho 
dynasty of Seemeh (Sammah), who eateomed thoiusolvea of tho stock 
of Jimisheed, and each took the name of Jaui^*=*' 

roribhta gives a similai voision On the death of ilaUouied 
Kuaim, a tube who trace their oiigin fiom tho Ansaus ostablishod a 
goveiument m Suide, aftoi which tho zemindais (loids of tho soil 
01 indigenous chiefs) usurped the power, and held mdepeudont luio 
o\ei tho kingdom of Siudo for the space of five handled ye.us Those, 
tho Soomiiias, subverted tho couutiy of auochei dynasty called 
Somuna (tho Seemeh of Abulfazil), w’hose chief assumed tho title of 
Jam.”t 

Tho difficulty of establishing the identity of these tubes fiom tho 
cacogiaphy of both the Gieekaud Persian wi iters, is well exemplified 
m another poition of Forishta, ti eating of the same lace, called by 
him iSoiiinna, and Suma by Abulfazil. “ Tho tribo of Sahna appeals 

to bo of obscnio origin, and ouginally to have occupied tho tiact 
" Ij mg between Bekhu* and Tattain Smde, and pietend to tiaco then 
** origin fiom Jeiushid’^ We can paidou Ins spelling for his exact 
location of tho tribe, which, whether wutteu Somuna, Sehua, or 
Seemeh, is tho Summaoi Samma tube of the gieat Yadfiiaco, whoso 
capital was Summa-ca-kote, or Samma-imgari, couvoited into 
Miiiugaia, and its piinces into Sambas, by the Gieeks Tims tho 
Sodas appear to have luled at xVioio andBekher, or Upper Sindo, 
and tho Sammas iii the lower, J when Alexander passed thiough this 
legion. The Jliaidjas and Jams of Koanuggar m Sauiashtia claim 
doscont fiom the Sumiuas, hence called else wheie by Abulfu/il the 
** Sinde-Summadynabty but ha\iiig boon, from their amalgamation 
with tho ** faithful," put out of tho pale of Iliiiduisin, they dosiied to 
conceal their Samina-Y.idu descent, which they abaudoned for 
JuniHhid, and Samma was converted into Jam 

We may, thorefoio, assume that a piuico of tho Soda tube hold 


jiiiijorl inu , n Kn»,K, iho wiuu douumoii of the lliijpoot. r.ti-o, prmioiu t« tho 
ajnie vr II < o of M lituintd 

On*nt»l ’ueritiirti v lo->tw nch c ut irocK ho unMirni, h^ tno 

de>.rU'-'iuu of th< \uluiblo Ms3 viniw-jcil bj Culuii *I iluriii;; iii.iay 

jtirj lor th. iJiirtiii-n of i gi IiHvorj, uf iho ( iraii-iikCtiua > ot tho 

.’f l* O. l' «i US 1 

* Oc t’k' 1 ktl' p '> »; h*. gi%i 5 lU t ii it of -x. .eikti '‘u umii is fl! ui ,vm' i tr ui t* 

Iitio'iol » I' / )i Vol 11, ii 122 

f 3-u. V.ruht 4, Vol IV, up lU uul 122 

■j; I'i. .our rUk « • !'i‘l A'.ksi uK (of vmeh tiso I’r ms vr vn tfio luost 
ji.is'-'o! l, .t I .'"v j'" n ot .sit lit ff.iititi hiitjrj i.»i It It lit tuliir iii^ tho 
tijii i j o* Y I u. Ift.ru t"i- I'-ijc'.jiu b.t..u,u tt. m.it.j 'titior ti -I ti.i i> 
L- <- M j’ 1 5 u %’ .*1 III .in.'ti, h/. » iMi. rut, 1 1 lio u th > mit' mit i , thi iu>>ro 
ai I '.t ..1 or * .1 < o. Thit-h \ V,- ri..*-'. .J s.t [t i ut*. hi h ui.t lu luitul 
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that division of the great Pudr sovereignty, of which Arore, or the 
insular Bekher, was the capital, when Alexander passed down 
the Indus nor is it impiobable that the army, styled Persian 
by Abulfazil, which invaded Arove, and slew Baja Sehiis, was 
ft Gi’seco-Bactrian army led by Apollodotus, or Menander, who 
traversed this legion, ruled by Sigertides” (gu Baja Sehris ?) 
even to ‘Hhe countiy of the Supor,” or Saurashtra, wheie, 
accoiding to their historian, their medals were existent when 
he wi ote in the second century * The histoiies so largely quoted 
give ns decided proof that Dahir, and his son Ea^-sa, the victims 
of the first Islamite invasion led by Kasim, were of the same 
lineage as Baja Sehris, and the Bhatti annals prove to demon- 
stration, that at this, the very period of their settling in the 
desert, the Soda tribe was paramount, (see p 204); which, 
together with the strong analogies in names of places and princes, 
affords a very reasonable ground for the conclusion we have come 
to, that the Soda tube of Pu4r race was in possession of Upper 
Sinde, when the Macedonian passed down the stream , and that, 
amidst all the viciBsitudea of fortune, it has continued (contesting 
possession with its ancient Yadu antagonist, the Samma) to main- 
tain some portion of its ancient soveieignty unto these days Of 
this portion we shall now instruct the reader, after hazarding a 
passing remark on the almost miraculous tenacity which has pre- 
served this race in its desert abode during a period of at least two 
thousand two hundred yeara,'f bidding defiance to foreign foes, 
whether Greek, Bactriau, or Mahomedau, and even to those visit- 
ations of nature, famines, pestilence, and earthquakes, which have 
periodically swept over the land, and at length rendered it the 
scene of desolation it now presents , for in this desert, as in that of 
Egypt, tradition lecords that its incieasehas been and still isprogres- 
sive, as well in the valley of the Indus as towaids the Jumna 

Oniurkote — This stronghold {kote) of the Omui s, until a very few 
yeais back, was the capital of the Soda Baj, which extended, two 


* Of these, the aubhor was so foi tunate as to obtain one of Menander, and 
th ee of Apollodotus, whose existence had herebofoi e been questioned the hi st 
of the latter from the wreck of Siirapooi i, the capital of the Suraceiu of Menu 
and Ariiaii, another fiom the ancient AwintI, or Oojein, whose monarch, 
accoiding to Jnstm, held a correspondence with Augnstus , and the thud, in 
company with a whole jai of Hindu-Scythic and Buctiian medals, at Agra, 
which was dug up seveiiil years since in excavating the site of the more 
ancient city This, I hare elsewhere surmised, might have been tbe abode of 
Aggrames, Agt a-qt dm-eswar, the “ loi d of the city of Agra,” mentioned by An lan 
as the most poteuc monarch in the uoith of Inaia, who, aftei the death of Porus, 
was ready to oppose the further progress of Alexander Let ns hope that tbe 
Punjab may yet affoid ns another peep into the past For an account of these 
medals, see Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol T, p 313 
t Captain, now Colonel, Pofatingei , in his interesting work on Sinde and 
Baloochistan, in extracting from the Persian work " Mujmood Waridat" calls 
the ancient capital of Sinde, ZJZaoi, and mentions the ovei throw of the dynasty 
of “Sahir,” (the Sehiis of Abulfazil), whose aucestois had governed Sinde 
for two thousand years 
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cenfcuiies ago, into the valley of Sinde, and east to the Loom , but 
the Eahtoies of Maiwai, and the family at piesent inling Sinde, 
Lave together reduced the soveieiguty of the Sodas to a very confined 
spot, and thrust out of Omurkote (the last of the nine castles of 
Maioo) the descendant of Sehiis, who, fiom Aiore, held dominions 
extending fiom Oashmeie to the ocean Omuikote has sadly fallen 
from its ancient giandeur, and instead of the five thousand houses 
it contained during the opulence ot the Soda pimces, it haidly 
reckons two hundred and fifty houses, or rather huts The old castle 
is to the noithwest of the town It is built of brick, and the 
bastions, said to be eighteen in number, are of stone It has an 
inner citadel, or rather a fortified palace There is an old canal to 
the north of the fort, in which water still lodges part of the year 
When Raja Maun had possession of Omurkote, he founded several 
villages thereunto, to keep up the communication The Talpooris 
then found it their interest, so long as they had any alarms from 
then own lord paramount of Candahar, to court- the Rahtore prince, 
but when civil wai appeared in that region, as well as in Mai war, 
the cessation of all fears from the one, banished the desire of paying 
court to the othei, and Omurkote was unhappily placed between 
the Kulloras of Sinde and the Rahtoies, each of whom looked upon 
this frontier post as the pioper limit of his sway, and contended for 
its possession W e shall therefoi e give an account of a feud between 
these rivals, which finally sealed the fate of the Soda prince, and 
which may contribute something to the history of the ruling family 
of Sinde, still imperfectly known. 

When Beejy Sing ruled Marwar, Meah Nooi Mahomed, Kullora, 
governed Sinde , but being expelled by an army from Candahar, he 
fled to Jessulmdr,’^ where he died. The eldest son, Untur Khan, and 
his brothers, found lefuge with Buhadoor Khan Khyrani, while a 
natural brother, named Gholam Shah, born of a common prostitute, 
found means to establish himself on the musnud at Hydiabad The 
chiefs of Daodpotia espoused the cause of Untur Khan, and prepared 
to expel the usurper Bahadooi Khan, Subzul Khan, Alli Moiad, 
Mohumud Khan, Kaim Khan, Alli Khan, chiefs of the Khyiani 
tribe, united, and marched with Untur Ehan to Hydrabad Gholam 
Shah advanced to meet him, and the brothers encountered at 
Ob^ora, but legitimacy failed the Khyiani chiefs almost all 
perished, and Untur Khan was made prisoner/ and confined for life 
in Guja-ca-kote, an island in the Indus, seven coss south of Hydrabad 
Gholam Shah transmitted his musnud to his sou Seiefiaz, who, 
dying soon after, was succeeded by Abdul Nubbee At the town of 
Abhepoora, seven coss east of Sheodadpooi (a town in Lohii Sinde), 
resided a chieftain of the Talpooii tribe, a branch of the Baloch, 
named Goram, who had two sons, named Beejur and Sobd£n. 
Seiefraz demanded Goram's daughter to wife, he was refused, and 
the whole family was destroyed Beejur Khan, who alone escaped 
the massacre, raised his clan to avenge him, deposed the tyrant, and 
placed himself upon the musnud of Hydrabad. Tlie Kulloras 
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dispersed, bub the Beejar, who was of a violent and impeiions 
temperament, became involved in hostilities with the Eahtores 
regarding the possession of Omurkote. It is asserted that he not 
only demanded tribute from Marwar, but a daughter of the Eahtoro 
prince, to wife, setting forth as a piecedeut his grandfather, Ajit, who 
bestowed a wife on Ferocliseie This insult led to a pitched battle, 
fought at Doogara, five coss from Dhuruidur, m which the Baloch 
aimy was faiily beateu fiom tho field by the Eahtoro, but Beejy 
Sing, not content with his victory, dotei mined to bo rid of this thorn 
in his side A Bhatti and Chondawut offered their services, and 
lands being settled ou their families, they set out on this perilous 
enterprize in the garb of ambassadors When introduced to the 
Bee]ur, he ariogantly demanded if the Eaja had thought better of 
his demand, when the Chondawut referred him to his credentials. 
As the Beejur rapidly ran his eye over it, muttering '^no mention of 

the dol(i (bride)," tho dagger of the Chondawut was buried in his 
heart. " This for tho data,** he exclaimed ; and "this for tho tribute," 
said his comi ade, as he struck another blow The Beejur fell lifeless 
on his cushion of state, and tho assassins, who knew escape was 
hopeless, plied their daggeis on all around, the Chondawut slaying 
twenty-one, and the Bhatti five, before they wore hacked to pieces 
The nephew of Beejur Khan, by name Putteh Alli, son of Sobdan, 
was chosen his successor, and the old family of Kullora was dis- 
persed to Bhooj, and Eajpootana, while its representative repaiied 
to Candahar There the Shah put him at the head of an army of 
twenty-five thousand men, with which he reconqueied Sinde, and 
commenced a career of unexampled cruelty. Putteh Alli, who had 
fled to Bhoo] re-assembled his adheionts, attacked the army of the 
Shah, which ho defeated and pursued with great slaughter beyond 
Shikaipoor, of which he took possession, and returned in triumph to 
Hydrabad. The cruel and now humbled Kulloi a once moi e appeal ed 
before the Shah, who, exasperated at the inglorious result of his 
arms, drove him fiom his presence , and after wandering about, ho 
passed from lllooltau to Jessulmdr, settling at length at Pokuin, 
where he died The Pokurn chief made himself his heir, and it is 
fiom the great wealth (chiefly in jewels) of the ex-prince of Sinde, 
that its chiefs have been enabled to take tho lead lu Marwar. The 
tomb of the exile is on tho north side of tho town ^ 

*Tho memoii udds Futtch Alli was bucc(.cded by his brother, tho present 
GhoUin Alli, and ho by his son. Km 1 iiin Alli Tho gonoral corrootnoss of this 
ontlme 13 proved by a very inteiesting work (which has only fallen into my 
hands in time to make this note), entitled “ Nuiiativoofa Visit to tho Com t of 
“ Sinde," by Di Barnes Beejur Khan was raimstei to tho Galora rulers of 
Sinde, whose otnclties at loiigth gavo tho government to tho family of the 
minister As it is scarcely to bo supposed that llaju Bcejy Sing would furnish 
assassins to tho Calora, who could havo littlo difficulty in finding them in 
Sinde, tho insult which caused tho fato of Beejur may have proceeded from his 
master, though ho may havo been mado the scape-goat It is much to be 
regretted that tho Author of the "Visit to Sinde" did not accompany the 
A meers to Sohwdn (of which I shall venture an account obtained nearly twenty 
years ago). With tho able memoir and map (by his brother, Lieut. Barnes) of 
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This episode, whicli pioperly belongs to the history of Mai war, 
or to Sinde, is introduced for the purpose of shewing the influence 
of the latter on the destinies of the Soda princes It was by the 
Beejur, who fell by the emissaries of Beejy Sing, that the SodaEaja 
was driven fiom Omurkote, the possession of which brought the 
Sindies into iipmediate collision with the Bhattis and Bahtores. But 
on his assassination and the defeat of the Sinde army on the Rin, 
Beejy Sing le-in ducted the Soda prince to his gadi of Omurkote; 
not, however, long to retain it, foi on the invasion from Candahar, 
this poor country underwent a general massacre and pillage by the 
Afghans, and Omuikote was assaulted and taken When Futteh Alli 
made head against the aimy of Candahar, which he was enabled to 
defeat, partly by the aid of the Rahtoies, he relinquished, as the 
price of this aid, the claims of Sinde upon Omurkote, of which 
Beejy Sing took possession, and on whose battlements the flag of 
the Rahtores waved until the last civil war, when the Sindies ex- 
pelled them Had Raja Maun known how to profit by the general 
desire of his chiefs to redeem this distant possession, he might have 
got lid of some of the unquiet spirits by other means than those 
which have bi ought infamy on his name. 

Chore — Since Omuikote has been wrested fiom the Sodas, the 
expelled prince, who still preserves his title of Rana, resides at the 
town of Choie, fifteen miles noith-east of his former capital The 
descendant of the prmces who probably opposed Alexander, Menan- 
der, and Kasim, the lieutenant of Walid, and who sheltered Hema- 
yoon when diiven fiom the throne of India, now subsists on the 
eleemosynary gifts of those with whom he is connected by marriage, 
or the few patches of land of his own desert domain left him by the 
rulers of Sinde He has eight brothers, who aie haidly pushed for 
a subsistence, and can only obtain it by the supplement to all the 
finances of these states, plunder 

The Soda, and the Jhar^ja, are the connecting links between the 
Hindu and the Mooslem , for although the further west we go, the 
greater is the laxity of Rajpoot prejudice, yet to something more 
than meie locality must be attributed the denationalized sentiment, 
which allows the Soda to intermarry with a Sindie: this cause 
IS hungei j and theie are few zealots who will deny that its 
influence is more potent than the laws of Menu Every third year 

the Bin, a new light has been thrown on the history and geography o£ this 
most interesting and important portion of India It is to be desired that to a 
gentleman so well prepared may be entrusted the examination of this still 
little-known region 1 had long entertained the hope of passing tbrongb the 
desert, by Jessulmer to Ootch, and thence, sailing down to Mansoora, visiting 
Atoie, SehwSn, Samma-nagaii, and Bamunwasso The rapture with Sinde m 
1820 gave me great expectations of accomplishing this obfect, and I drew up 
and transmitted to Lord Hastings apian of marching a foice through the 
desert, and planting the cross on the msulai capital of the Sogdi , but peace 
was the ordei of the day I was then in communication with Meer Sohiab, 
governor of Upper Sinde, who, I have little doubt, would have come over to 
our views 
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brings famine^ and those who have not stored up against it^ fly to 
their neighbours, aud chiefly to the valley of the Indus The con- 
nexions they then form often end in the union of their daughters 
with their protectors , but they still so far adhere to ancient usage, 
as uevei to receive back luto the family caste a female so allied The 
present Sana of the Sodas has set the example, by giving daughters 
to Meer Gholam Alli andMeer Sohi^b, and even to the Khossa chief 
of Dadar , aud in consequence, bis brother princes of Jessulmdr, Bah 
and Parkur, though they will accept a Soda pimcess to wife (because 
they can depend on the purity of 7iej blood), yet will not bestow a 
daughtei on the Eana, whose offspring might peihaps grace the 
haiem of a Baloch But the Rahtoies of Marwar will neithei give 
to, nor receive daughters of Dhilt. , The females of this deseit legion, 
being reputed very handsome, have become almost an article of 
matrimonial trafBc , and it is asserted, that if a Sindie hears of the 
beauty of a Dhdthdni, he sends to her father as much giain as he 
deems an equivalent, and is seldom lefused her hand We shall not 
here further touch on the manners or other peculiarities of the Soda 
tribe, though we may reveit to them lU the general outline of the> 
tribes, with which we shall conclude the sketch of the Indian 
desert 

Tribes — ^Tlie various tribes inhabiting the desert and valley of 
the Indus would alone foim an ample subject of investigation, which 
would, in all probability, elicit some important truths. Amongst the 
conveits to Islam, the inquirer into the pedigree of nations would 
discover names, once illustrious, but which, now hidden under the 
mantle of a new faith, might little aid his researches into the history 
of their origin He would And the Soda, the Oatti, the Mallam, 
affoidingin histoiy, position, and nominal resemblance, grounds for 
inferring that they aie the descendants of the Sogdi, Cat'hi, and 
Mali], who opposed the Macedonian in his passage down the Indus ; 
besides swarms of Getes or Yuti, many of whom have assumed the 
general title of Baloch, orietain the ancient specific name of Noomrij 
while others, in that oi zf hut, pi eserve almost the primitive ajmella- 
tion We have also the lemains of those mteiesting races the Johyas 
and Dahyas, of winch much has been said in the Annals of Jessulmdi, 
and elsewhere , who, as well as the Getes or Jits, and Huns, hold 
places amongst the 'Hhiity-six royal races” of ancient India* 
These, with the Baiahas and the Lohanas, tribes who swaimed a few 
centuries ago in the Punjd.b, will now only be discerned in small 
numbers in ‘^the legion of death,^’ which has even preserved the 
illustrious name of Kdojwa, Onshna's foe in the Bharat The 
Sehidd, 01 gieat lobbei of our western desert, would alone afford a 
text foi discussion on his habits and his laids, as the enemy of all 
society But we shall begin with those who yet retain any preten- - 
sions to the name of Hindu (distinguishing them fiom the pioselytea 
to Islam), and aftei wards descant upon their peculiarities. Bhatti, 


* See sketch of the tribes, Vol I, p. 75. 
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Balitore, Joda, Ohohau, Mallam, K§.orwa, Johya, Sooltano, Lohana, 
Aroiah, Khoomra, Smdil, Maisuri, Vislintiv], Jakhur,' Shlag'li or 
Ashiag, Pooniali. '' 

0£ tlie Makomedan there are but two, Kullora and Sehr&e^ 
concerning whose oi igin any doubt exists, and all those we are about 
to specify are Nydds* or pioselytes chiefly fiom Eajpoot or other 
Hindu tribes 

Z]^hut, Rajur; Oomra, Soomra, Mair, or Mdr , M6i, or Mohor ; 
Balooh, Loomrea, or Looka, Sumaicha, Manguha; Baggr^ah; 
Dahya, Johya, Kairoo4, Janguiea, Oondur, Beiowee , Bawuii; 
Tawuii ; Chrendea , Kbossa , Sudani , Lobanas 

Before we remark upon the habits of these tribes, we may state 
one prominent tiait which characterises the Nydd^ or convert to - 
Islam, who, on parting with his original faith, divested himself of its 
chief moral attribute, toleration, and imbibed a double poi tion of the 
bigotry of the oieed he adopted Whether it is to the intrinsic 
quality of the Mahomedau faith that we are to trace this moi al 
metamorphosis, or to a sense of degradation (which we can hardly 
suppose) consequent on his apostacy, there is not a more ferocious, , 
or intolerant being on the earth than the Ra]poot convert to Islamism. 
In Sinde, and the desert, we find the same tribes, bearing the same 
name, one still Hindu, the other Mahomedau , the first letaining his 
primitive manners, while the convert is cruel, intolerant, cowardly, 
and inhospitable Escape, with life at least, peihaps a portion of 
property, is possible from the hands of the Maldote, the Larkhani, 
the Bhutti, or even the Tawuries, distinctively called the sons of 

the devil but from the Khossas, the Sehr§.e8, or Bhuttis, there 
wouldbe no hope of salvation Such are their ignorance and brutality, 
that should a stranger make use of the words 'tussah, or lustah 
(rope, and load), he will be fortunate if he escape with bastinado 
from these beings, who discover therein an analogy to msool, or 
* the prophet ’ he must for the former use the words Jcilhw, rundori, 
and for the latter, duggia, or dugg f It will not fail to strike those 
who have perused the heart-thrimng adventures of Park, Denham, 
and Clapperton — names which will live for ever in the annals of 
discovery — how completely the inoffensive, kind, and hospitable 
negro, resembles in these qualities the Ra]poot, who is transformed 
into a wild-beast the moment he can repeat La-allah il-allah, 

Mahomed Rusool dllla,^^ ' there is but one G-od, and Mahomed is the 
prophet of God ’ while a lemarkable change has taken place amongst 
the Tatar tribes, since the anti-destrnctive doctrines of B^idha (or 
Hinduism purified of polytheism) have been introduced into the 
regions of Gential Asia 

On the Bhattis, the Rahtores, the Chohans, and their offset the 


. * Nydd 13 the noviciate, literally the first (dd) new {noH), or original 
convex ts, 1 suppose 

t Duggra is very common m Eajpootana for a * path-way but the substitute 
here used for i ussah, a rope, I am not acquainted with 
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Mall'ani, we have sufficiently expatiated, and likewise on the Soda , 
but a few peculiarities of this latter tnbe remain to be noticed. 

Soda — The Soda, who has lefeained the name of Hindu, has yet 
so far disoaided ancient prejudice, that he will dunk from the same 
vessel and smoke out of the same hoolea with a Mussulman, laying 
aside only the tube that touches the mouth With his poverty, the 
Soda has lost his reputation for com age, retaining only the merit of 
being a dexteious thief, and joining the hordes of SehrS,e8 and 
Kossas who prowl from Daodpotra to Guzzerat The arms of the 
Sodas are chiefly the sword and shield, with a long knife in the 
girdle, which serves either as a stiletto or a carver foi his meat • 
few have matchlocks, but the primitive sling is a general weapon of 
offence, and they are very expert m its use Their dress partakes 
of the Bhatti and Mahomedan costume, but the turban is peculiar 
to themselves, and by it a Soda may always be recognized The 
Soda IS to be found scattered over the desert, but there are offsets 
of his tribe, nowmoie numerous than the parent stock, of which 
the Sumaicha is the most conspicuous, whether of those who are 
still Hindu, or who hare become converts to Islam 

Kdoiwa , — This singular tribe of Rajpoots, whose habits, even in 
the midst of pillage are entirely nomadic, is to be found chiefly m 
the i^hul of Dh^t, though in no great numbers They have no fixed 
habitations, but move about with their flocks, and encamp wherever 
they find a spiing or pasture for their cattle; and there constiuct 
temporazy huts of the wide-spreadingpeeZeo, by interlacing its living 
branches, coveiing the top with leaves, and coating the inside with 
clay ; in so skilful a manner do they thus shelter themselves, that 
no sign of human habitation is observable from without. Still the 
roaming Sehifi,^ is always on the look-out for these sylvan retreats, 
in which the shepherds deposit then* little hoards of grain, laised 
fiom the scanty patches around them. The restless disposition of 
the KSiOrwas, who even among their ever-roaming brethren enjoy a 
species of fame in this respect, is attributed (said my Dhatti) to a 
curse entailed upon them from remote ages They rear camels, 
cows, buffaloes, and goats, which they sell to the Chai uns and other 
merchants They are altogether a singularly peaceable lace , and 
like all then Rajpoot brethren, can at will people the desert with 
palaces of their own creation, by the dehghtful uml-pdni, the 
universal panacea for ills both moral and physical 

Dhote, or Dhatti, is another Rajpoot, inhabiting Dh&t, and m no 
greater nnmbeis than the KAorwas, whom they resemble in their 
habits, being entiiely pastoral, cultivating a few patches of land, and 
trusting to the heavens alone to bung it foiwaid They barter the 
ghee or clarified butter, made from the produce of their flocks, for 
gram and other necessaries of life. Sahri and chauch, or ‘ poiridge 
and buttermilk,^ form the grand fare ot the deseit A couple of 
seers of flour of bajra, joo^r, and kaijri, is mixed with some seers of 
chauch, and exposed to the fire, but not boiled, and this mess will 
CVoi. n.] 37a 
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suffice for a large family. The cows of the desert are much larger 
than those of the plains of India, and give from eight to ten seers 
(eight or ten quarts) of milk daily The pioduce of four cows will 
amply subsist a family of ten peisons fiom the sale of ghee , and 
their prices vary with their productive powers, fi om ten to fifteen 
rupees each This labii, so analogous to the Jcouskous of the Afiican 
desei t, is often made with camePs milk, from which ghee cannot be 
extracted, and which soon becomes a living mass when put aside. 
Dried fish, from the valley of Sinde, is conveyed into the desert on 
horses or camels, and finds a leady sale amongst all classes, even as 
far east as Baimair It is sold at two dokias (coppers) a seer The 
pooras, or temporary hamlets of the Dhattis, consisting at most of 
ten huts in each, lesemble those of the K^orwas 

Lohana — This tribe is numerous both in Dhat and Talpooia 
formerly they were Bpa]poots, but betaking themselves to commerce, 
have fallen into the thud class They aie scribes and shopkeepers, 
and object to no occupation that will bung a subsistence , and as to 
food, to use the expressive idiom of this region, wheie hunger spurns 
at law, “ excepting their cats and their cows, they will eat any- 
“ thing*’ 

Arotah — ^This class, like the former, apply themselves to every 
puisuit, tiade, and agriculture, and fill many of the infeiior offices of 
government in Sinde, being shrewd, industrious, and intelligent. 
With the thiifty Aioiah and many other classes, flour steeped in 
cold water suffices to appease hunger. Whether this class has its 
name fiom being an inhabitant of Aiore, we know not 

Bhattiah is also one of the equestrian ordei converted into the 
commercial, and the exchange has been to his advantage His habits 
are like those of the Arorah, next to whom he lauks as to activity 
and wealth The Aroiahs and Bhattiahs have commeicial houses at 
Shikarpoor, Hydrabad, and even at Surat and Jeipoor. 

Bi ahumns — Bishnuve is the most common sect of Brahmins in 
the deseit and Sinde The doctiines of Menu with them go for as 
much as they are worth in the desert, wheie they aie a law unto 

themselves ** They wear the pmnoo, or badge of their tribe, but 
it here ceases to be a mark of clerical distinction, as no drones are 
respected, they cultivate, tend cattle, and baiter their superfluous 
ghee for othei necessaries They aie most numerous in Dhat, having 
one hundred of their order in Chore, the residence of the Soda Rana, 
and several houses in Omuikote, Dhainas, and Mittie They do 
not touch fish or smoke tobacco, but will eat food diessed by the 
hands of a malU (gardenei), or even a nde (barber caste ) , nor do 
they use the chouka, or fireplace, reckoned indispensable in more 
civilized regions Indeed, all classes of Hindus throughout Sinde 
will partake of food dressed in the set ai, or inn, by the hands of the 
Buteann They use indiscriminately each other’s vessels, without 
any process of purification but a little sand and water. They do 
not even burn their dead, but bury them near the threshold , and 
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those who can afford itj raise small cliaboohas, or altars^ on which 
they place an image of Siva^ and a gwi ra, or 3ar of water The 
junnoo, 01 thread which marks the sacei dotal character in Hindu- 
st^hacj IS common in these regions to all classes^ with the exception 
of Kolis und Lohanas This practice originated with their governois, 
in order to discriminate them from those who have to perform the 
most servile duties 

Baha'i } IS . — This term is known thioughout Hindust^han only as 
denoting persons employed in rearing and tending camels^ who are 
there always Mooslems Here they aie a distinct tube, and Hindus, 
employed entirely in leariug camels, or in stealing them, in which 
they evince a peculiar dexteiity, uniting with the Bhattis in the 
piactice as far as Ddodpotra When they come upon a heid grazing, 
the boldest and most expeiieuced strikes his lance into the first he 
reaches, then dips a cloth in the blood, which at the end of his lance 
he thrusts close to the nose of the next, and wheeling about, sets off 
at speed, followed by the whole hold, lured by the scent of blood 
and the example of their leader 

Jakhur, SMag*h, PoomaJi, are all denominations of the Jit race, a 
few of whom preserve under these ancient subdivisions their old 
customs aud religion, but the greater part are among the conveits 
to Islam, and letain the geneiio name, pronounced zfhut. Those 
enumeiated are harmless and industiious, aud are found both in the 
deseit and valley There aie besides these a few scattered families 
of ancient tribes, as the Sooltano’*^ and Khoomra, of whose history 
we are ignoiant, Johyas, Sindils and others, whose origin has already 
been noticed in the annals pf Maroost'hali 

We shall now leave this general account of the Hindu tribes, who 
throughout Sinde aie subservient to the will of the Mahomedan, 
who IS remarkable, as before observed, for intolerance The Hindu 
is always second at the well, he must wait patiently until his 
tyiant has filled his vessel, or if, in cooking his dinner, a Mooslem 
should require five, it must be given forthwith, or the shoe would be 
applied to the Hindu^s head 

Sehrd^j Kossahf Ghaoidea, Sudani — ^The Sehrde is the most 
numerous of the Mahomedan tribes of the desert, said to be Hindu 
in origin, and descendants of the ancient dynasty of Arore ; but 
whether his descent is derived from the dynasty of Sehiis (written 
Sahirby Pottinger), or fiom the Aiabic word selud, * a desert,^ of 
which he is the teiror, is of very little moment The Kossas or 
Khossas, &c, are branches of the Sehi 4 ^, and their habits aie the 
same They have reduced their mode of rapine to a system, and 
established leooiie, or black-mail, consisting of one rupee and five 


* A.bulfazil, in describing the province of Bi]Oie, inhabited by the Ensofzyes, 
says that a tribe called “ Sultana, -who affirmed themselves to be the descendants 
“ of the daughter of Saltan Secunder Znlkernain, came from Gabnl m the time 
“ of Hirza Ulugh Beg, and possessed themselves of this countiy.” Mr Elphin- 
stone enquired in vain for this offspring of Alexander the Great. 
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dwiis of giainfor every plougli, exacted even fiom the hamlets of the 
shepheida throughout the t^hul Their bands are chiefly mounted 
on camels, though some are on hoisebaok , then arms are the sliatl 
or sang (lances of bamboo or non), the swoid and shield, and but 
few fire-arms Their depredations used to be extended a bundled 
coss around, even into Jodpooi and Daodpotia, but they eschew 
coming in contact with the Ila 3 poot, who says of a Sehi^e, he is 

suie to be asleep when the battle nakaiia beats Then chief 
abode is in the southern portion of the desert , and about Noakote, 
Mittie, as far as Buliarie Many of them used to find seivice at 
Oodipoor, Jodpooi, and Sooe-Bah, but they aie cowardly and 
faithless. 

Sumaicha is one of the nydd, or proselytes to Islam from the 
Soda race, and numerous both in the i’hul and the valley, where 
they have many yiooi as or hamlets They resemble the Dhotesin 
their habits, but many of them associate with the Sehi§,6s, and 
plunder their brethren They nevei shave or touch the hair of their 
heads, and consequently look moie like brutes than human beings. 
They allow no animal to die of disease, but kill it when they 
think there are no hopes of recovery. The Sumaicha women 
have the reputation of being great scolds, and never veil their faces. 

Ra^w s — They are said to be of Bhatti descent, and confine their 
haunts to the desert, or the borders of Jessulm^’, as at Eamgurh, 
KeSrllah, Jaraillah, &c , and the between Jessnlm§i and Upper 
Sinde — they aie cultivators, shepheids, and thieves, and are 
esteemed amongst the veiy worst of the converts to Mahomedanism 

Omui s and Sootm as ai e from the Pramar or Puar race, and are 
now chiefly in the lanks of the faithful, though a few are to be 
found in Jessulmei and in the t’kttl called after them , of whom we 
have already said enough. 

K^dlotah and Talpooti aie tribes of celebrity in Sinde, the first 
having furnished the late, and the other its present, dynasty of 
though the one has dared to deduce its oiigin from the 
Abbasides of Peisia, and the other has even advanced pi etensions to 
descent fiom the prophet, it is asseited that both are alike Baloches, 
who are said to be essentially Jit oi Gete in origin. The Talpooiis, 
who have their name fiom the town (pooia) of palms (idl or <dr), aie 
said to amount to one-touith of the population of Lohi o\ Little 
binde, which misnomer they affix to the dominion of Hvdrabad. 
Theie are none in the t’hiiL 

Loomiie, or Looka — ^This is also a giand subdivision of 
the Baloch race, and is mentioned by Abulfazil as lanking next to 
the Kulmanl, and being able to bnng into the field three hundred 
cavalry and seven thousand infantry Gladwin has rendered the 
name Noviiiidy, and is followed by Kennel The Hoomiies, or 
^oomries,^so styled Looika, a still more familiai term for fooi, are 
likewise affirmed to be Jit in origin. "V^at is the etymology of the 


s. 
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generic term Balooch, winch, they have assumed, or whether they 
took it from, or gave it to, Baloochistan, some future enquirer into 
these subjects may discover . 

Zfhut, Tut, or Jit — This veiy original race, far more numerous 
than perhaps all the Eajpoot tribes put together, still letains its 
ancient appellation thioughout the whole of Sinde, from the sea to 
D^odpotra, but there aie few or none in the t*hul. Their habits 
differ httle from those who surround them They are amongst the 
oldest converts to Islam 

Mav>, or Met — We should scarcely have expected to find a 
mountaineer (miia) in the valley of Sinde, but their Bhatti origin 
sufficiently accounts for the term, as Jessulmdr is termed 

Mohor, or M6i — Said to be also Bhatti in origin 

Tawuri, T*hoii, ovToii . — These engross the distinctive epithet of 
lihoot, or ^evil spiiits,^ and the yet moie emphatic title of, ^sons of 
the devil.* Their origin is doubtful, but they lank with the 
Bawuiis, Kheng^rs, and other professional thieves scattered over 
' Bia]pootana, who will bring you either your euemy*s head or the 
turban from it. They are found in the t^huls of D4odpotra, Beejnote, 
Noke, Noakote, and Oodur They are proprietors of camels, which 
they hire out, and also find employment as convoys to caravans 

Joh/yas, Dahyas, Manguleas, once found amongst the Eajpoot 
tribes, now proselytes to Islam, but few in number either in the 
valley or the desert There are also Bairowis, a class of Baloch, 
Khairowis, Jangreas, Oondurs, Baggreahs, descended fiom the 
Pramar and Sankla Eajpoots, but not possessing, either in respect to 
numbers or other distinctive marks, any claims on our attention 

Baodpotia . — ^This petty state, though beyond the pale of Hinduism, 
yet being but a recent formation out of the Bhatk state of Jessul- 
mer, is strictly witkin the limits of Maroost*hali. Little is known 
regal ding the family who founded it, and we shall therefore confine 
ourselves to this point, which is not adverted to by Mr. Blphinstone, 
who may be consulted for the interesting desciiption of it^ pimce, 
and his capital, Bhawulpoor, during the halt of the embassy to Cabul. 

DSod Khan, the founder of Daodpotra, was a native of Shikarpoor, 
west of the Indus, where he acquired too much power for a subject, 
and consequently drew upon himself the arms of his sovereign of 
Candahar Unable to cope with them, be abandoned his native place, 
passed his family and effects across the Indus, and followed them 
mto the desert. The royal foices pursued, and coming up with him 
at Sootialloh, D^od had no alternative but to surrender, or destroy 
the families who impeded his flight or defence He acted the Eajpoot, 
and faced his foes, who, appalled at this desperate act, deemed it 
unwise to attack him, and reti eated D4od EZhan, with his adherents, 
then settled in the kutchee, or fiats of Sinde, and gradually extended 
his authority into the t^hul He was succeeded by Mobarick Khan ; 
he, by his nephew Bhawul Khan, whose son is Sadik Mahomed 
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Kban, the present lord of Bbawulpooi, or D^odpotia, a name 
applied both to the countiy and to its possessoi’s, the children 
of David” It ivas Mobaiick who depiived the Bhattis of the 
distiict called Khaddl, so often mentioned in the annals of 
Jessulm^r, and whose chief town is Dei rawul, founded by Bawul 
Deoraj in the eighth century , and where the successor of. Ddod 
established his abode. Deiiawul was at that time inhabited 
by a blanch of the Bhattis, broken off at a veiy eaily period,, 
its chief holding the title of Eawul, and whose family since 
their expulsion have lesided at Gurialah, belonging to Bikanei, on 
an allowance of five lupees a day, gi anted by the conqueror The 
capital of the ^^sons of David” was lemoved to the south bank of the 
Gaiah by Bhawul Khan (who gave it his name), to the site of an 
old Bhatti city, whose name I could not learn About thiity years 
ago* an army from Candahar invaded Daodpotra, invested and took 
Derrawul, and compelled Bhawul Khan to seek piotection with the 
Bhattis at Beekumpoor A negociation for its lestoration took 
place, and he once more pledged his submission to the Abdalh king, 
and having sent his son Mobarick Khan as a hostage and guarantee 
for the liquidation of the imposition, the aimy withdrew, Mobanck 
continued three years at Cabul, and was at length lestoied to liberty 
and made Khan of Bhawulpoor, on attempting which he was impri- 
soned by his father, and confined in the fortress of Kinjei, where he 
remained nearly until Bhawul Khan's death. 'A short time previous 
to this, the principal chiefs of D&odpotra, vtz , Buddaira Khyranl, 
chief of Mozgurh, Khodabuksh of Terarob, Ikhtiai Khan of Gurhie, 
and Hadji Khan of Ootch, released Mobarick Khan from Kinjer, 
and they bad i cached Morarrah, when tidings arrived of the death 
of Bhawul £[han. He continued his loute to the capital, but 
Huseei Elhan, son of Allum Khan, Gooigdchd (Baloch), having 
formerly injured him and dreading pnnishment, had him assassin- 
ated, and placed his brother, the present chief, Sadik Mahomed, 
on the mnsnud. who immediately shut up his nephews, the 
sons of Mobanck, together with his younger brothers, in the 
foitiess of Dei*rawul. They escaped, laised a force of Eajpoots 
and Poorbias, and seized upon Derrawul ; but Sadik escaladed it, 
the Poorbias made no defence, and both his brothers and one 
nephew were slain. The other nephew got over the wall, but 
was seized by a neighbouimg chief, suirendered, and slain , and 
it is conjectured the whole was a plot of Sadik Khan to afford a 
pretext for their death Nuseer Khan, by whose instigation he 
obtained the musnud, was also put to death, being too powerful for 
a subject But theKhyiani loids have always been plotting against 
their liege , an instance of which has been given in the annals of 
BikanSi, when Teraroh and Mozgurh weie confiscated, and the chiefs 
sent to the castle of Kinjer, the state piis6n of Daodpotra Gurhie 
still belongs to Abdalla, son of Hadji Khan, but no territory is 


* This mt^ornndum was written, I think, in 1811 or 1812 
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annexed to it Sadik Mahomed has not the reputation of his father, 
whom Beejy Sing, of Mai war, used to style his brother The 
DSiOdpotras are much at variance amongst each othei, and detested 
by the Bhattis, fi om whom they have hitherto exacted a tribute to 
abstain fiom plunder The fear of Candahar no longer exists at 
Bhawulpoor, whose chief is on good terms with his neighbour of 
Upper Sinde, though he is often alarmed by the thieats of E.un]eet 
Sing of Lahore, who asseits supremacy over “ the childien of David ** 
Diseases — Of the numerous diseases to which the inhabitants of 
the desert aie subjected, from poor and unwholesome diet, and yet 
moie unwholesome drink, icUandd or night-blindness, the narooaov 
Guinea-worm, and varicose veins, are the most common The first 
and last are mostly confined to the pooi er classes, and those who 
are compelled to walk a great deal, when the exertion necessary to 
extricate the limbs f i om deep sand, acting as a constant drag upon 
the elasticity of the fibres, occasions them to become ruptured Yet, 
such IS the force of habit, that the natives of Dhat in my seivice, 
who had all their lives been plying their limbs as hasids, oi carriers 
of despatches, between all the cities on the Indus and in Eajpootana, 
complained of the firmer footing of the Indian plains, as more fatigu- 
ing than that of their native sand-hills But I never was a convert 
to the Dhatti's leasoning, with all his simphcity of charactei, even 
in this was there vanity, for his own swelled veins, which could be 
compared to nothing but rattans twisted round the calf of his limbs, 
if they did not belie his assertion, at least proved that he had paid 
deaily for his pedestrianism in the desert. From the naiooa, or 
Guinea- worm, there is no exemption, fi om the prince to the peasant, 
and happy is the man who can boast of only one trial The disease 
IS not confined to the desert and western Kajpootana, being far 
from uncommon in the cential states, but beyond the Aravulli the 
question of “ Tiow ts your naioou^” is almost a general form of 
greeting, so uumeious are the sufierers from this malady It gene- ' 
lally attacks the limbs and the integuments of the joints, when it is 
excruciating almost past endurance Whether it arises f i om animal- 
culie in sand or water, or poious absorption of minute particles 
imbued with the latent vital principle, the natives are not agreed. 
But the seat of the disease appears immediately under and adhesive 
to the skin, on which it at first produces a small speck, which, 
gradually increasing and swelling, at length leaches a state of inflam- 
mation that affects the whole system The woim then begins to 
move, and as it attains the degree of vitality apparently necessary 
for extricating itself, its motions are unceasing, and night and day 
it gnaws the unhappy patient, who only exists in the hope of daily 
seeing the head of his enemy pierce the cuticle. This is the moment 
for action the skilful warooa-doctor is sent foi, who seizes upon the 
head of the worm, and winding it round a needle or straw, employs 
it as a windlass, which is daily, set in motion at a certain hour, when 
they wind out as much line as they can without the risk of break- 
ing it Unhapny the wretch whom this disaster befals, when, 
[Voi. n] " 88 
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happening to fall into a feveiish. slumber, he kicks the windlass, 
and snaps the living thread, which cieates tenfold inflammation 
and. snppniation On the other hand, if by patience and skill it is 
extracted entn e, he recovers I should almost imagine, when the 
patriarch of TJz exclaims, My flesh is clothed with worms my 
skin is bioken and become loathsome. When I he down, I say, 
when shall I aiise and the night be gone that he mnst have 
been afflicted with the na'iooa, than which none of the ills that flesh 
IS hen to can be more agonizing * 

They have the usnal infantine and adnlt diseases, as in the lest 
of India Of these the seetla, oi ‘ small-pox,^ and the teejdiidj or 
‘ tertian,^ aie the most common For the first, they merely recom- 
mend the little patient to ‘ Seetla Mdta,’ and tieat the other with 
astiingents, in which infnsion of the iind of the pomegianate is 
always" (when piocniable) an ingiedient The rich, as m other 
countiies, are under the dominion of empiiics, who entail worse 
diseases by administering mineral poisons, of whose effects they are 
Ignorant Enlaigement of the spleen under the influence of these 
fevers is veiy common, and its cuie is mostly the actual cautery 
Famine is, however, the grand natural disease of these legions, 
whose legendary stanzas teem with recoids of visitations of Bookha 
Mata, the ‘ famished mother,^ from the remotest times That which 
IS best authenticated in the tiaditions of several of these states, 
ooouiied in the eleventh century, and continued during twelve 
years > It is erroneously connected with the name of Lakha PhoolS.nl, 
who was the peisonal foe of Sd6]i, the first Eahtore emigrant from 
Canou], and who slew this Robin Hood of the desert in S 1268 
(AD 1212) Doubtless the desiccation of the Oaggar liver, in the 
time of Hamir Soda, nearly a century before, must have been the 
cause of this Every third yeai they calculate upon a partial visita- 
tion, and in 1812 one commenced which lasted three or four yearSj 
extending even to the cential states of India, when flocks of poor 
creatures found then* way to the pi evinces on the Ganges, selling 
their infants, or parting with then own liberty, to sustain existence 
Pi odmctions, animal and vegetable — ^The camel, ^ the ship of the 
desert,'’ deserves the first mention Thei e he is indispensable , he 
is yoked to the plough, draws water fiom the well, bears it for his 
lordly master in meshehs, or * skins,’ in the passage of the desert, and - 
can dispense with it himself altogether during seveial days This 
quality, the formation of his hoof, which has the pioperty of con- 
tiacting and expanding according to the soil, and the induration of 
has mouth, into which he draws by his tongue the branches of the 

* My friend Dr Joseph Duncan (attached to the Residency when I was 
Political agent at Oodipoor) was attacked by the narooa in a very aggravated' 
£oi in. It fixed itself in the ancle-]oiat, and being broken in the attempt to 
^tnoate it, was attended by all the evil results I have described, ending m 
lameness, and generally impaired health, which obliged him to visit the Cape 
for recovery, where I saw him on my way home eighteen months after, but 
he had even then not altogether recovered from the lameness 
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habool, tlie leJw} , and jowas, witL then’ long thorns, sharp and hard 
as needles, attest the beneficence of the supreme Aitist. It is singular 
that the Aiabian patiiaich, who so accui'ately desciibes the habits of 
vauoub animals, domestic and feiocious, and who was himself lord of 
thiee thousand camels, should not have mentioned tlic peculiar 
properties of the camel, though in alluding to the incapacity of the 
Unicom (ihinoceios) for the plough, he seems indiiectly to insinuate 
the use of othei s besides the ox for this pin pose The camels of the 
deseit aie fai supeiioi to those of the plums, and those bred in the 
of Dhat and Baimair are the best of all. The Ba3as of Jessul- 
mei and Bikandi have corps of camels trained for war. That of the 
foimer state is two hundied stiong, eighty of which belong to the 
pimoe , the i est aie the quotas ofhis chiefs ; but how they are lated, 
01 in what ratio to the horsemen of the other principalities, I never 
thought of enquiring Two men aie mounted on each camel, one 
facing the head, the other the leai, and they aie famous in a leti eat- 
ing action but when compelled to come to close quaiters, they 
make the camel kneel down, tie his legs, and retiimg behind, make 
a bieastwoik of his body, i esting the m.itchlock over the pack-saddle. 
Theie is not a shrub in the desert that does not serve the camel for 
fodder 

Klmi-guddhay Qorhhu't, or the wild ass, is an inhabitant of the 
desert, but most abounds in the southern pait, about Dh^t, and the 
deep 1 006 which extends from Bai man* to Bankasirr and Buliari, 
along the north bank of the great Eunn, or 'salt desert' 

Roz 01 Ntlgde, Lions, &o — ^The noble species of the deer, the 
nilgd<e, IS to be met with in numeious parts of the desert, and 
although it enjoys a kind of immunity from the Rajpoot of the 
plains, who may hunt, but do not eat its flesh, here, both for food 
audfoi its hide, it is of gieat use Of the other wild animals com- 
mon to India they have the tiger, fox, jackal, hare, and also the 
nobler animal, the lion. 

Oi domestic animah, as horses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, asses, 
there is no waut, and even the last-mentioned is made to go in the 
plough 

Goats and sheep — Flocks (here termed chang) of goats and 
sheep are pastured m vast numbers in the desert It is 
asserted that the goat can subsist without water fiom the month 
of Kartick to the middle of Cheyt, the autumnal to the spring equi- 
nox — apparently an impossibility * though it is well kuown that 
they can dispense with it duiing six weeks when the grasses are 
abundant. In the Vhuls of D^odpotra and Bhattipoh, they remove 
to the flats of Smde in the commencement of the hot weathei' The 
shepherds like their flocks, go without watei, but find a substitute 
in the chamchy or butter-milk, after extracting the butter, which is 
made into ghee, and exchanged for gram, or other necessaries Those 
who pasture camels also live entuely upon their milk, and the wild 
fruits, scaicely ever tasting bread 
[Voi II] 
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Shrubs andfimts. — We have often had occasion to mention the 
Wiyi or khtcieel; the Jekmjti, whose pod conveited, when dried, into 
flour, IS called sawgrri, the jhdlj which serves to hut the shepheids, 
and in Jeyt and Bysak affords them fruit ; the peeloo, used as food , 
the baboolj which yields its medicinal gum , the bei, oi 3u]ube, which 
also has a pleasant fruit , all of which serve the camel to bronze on, 
and are the most common and most useful of the shiubs thejowds, 
whose expressed juice yields a gum used in medicine , the phohe, 
with whose twigs they line their wells , and the alkaline plant the 
sa^%, which they bum for its ashes. Of these, the first and last are 
worthy of a moie detailed notice 

The khureelf oi khyr (the or caper-bush), is well-known 

both in Hindust^han and the desert there they use it as a pickle, 
but here it is stored up as a culinary ai tide of importance The bush 
IS from ten to fifteen feet in height, spreading very wide , there are 
no leaves on its erer-gieen twig-like branches, which beat a red 
flower, and the fiuit is about the size of a laige black currant "When 
gathered, it is steeped for twenty-foui hours in watei, which is then 
poured off, and it undergoes, aftei wards, two similar opeiations, when 
the deleteiious properties are cairied off, they aie then boiled and 
eaten with a httle salt, or by those who can afford it, dressed in ghee 
and eaten with bread Many families possess a stock of twenty 
maunds 

The sajt is a low bushy plant, chiefly produced in the northern 
desert, and most abundant in those tracts of Jessulm^i called Kh^dal, 
now subject to D&odpotra From Poogul to Deiiawul, and thence 
by Moreed-kote, Ikhtiar Khan-ca-guihie, to Khyipoor (Dyr Alli), 
IS one extensive Vhul, or desert, in which there aie veiy considerable 
tracts of low hard flat, termed chitti dm,* formed by the lodgment of 
water after rain, and in these spots only is the saji plant produced. 
The salt, which is a sub-caibonate of soda, is obtained by incinera- 
tion, and the process is as follows Pits are excavated and filled 
with the plant, which, when fiied, exudes a liquid substance that 
falls to the bottom While burning, they agitate the mass with long 
poles, or thiow on sand if it burns too lapidly When the virtue 
of the plant is extracted, the pit is covered with sand, and left for 
three days to cool , the alkali is then taken out, and freed from its 
impurities by some piocess The puier product is sold at a rupee 
the seer (two pounds weight) , of the other upwards of forty seers 
are sold for a rupee Both Eajpoots and Mahomedans pursue this 
employment, and pay a duty to the lord paramount of a copper pice 
on every rupee’s worth they sell. Charuns and otheis from the 


* OJnti’i dm, the name applied to these flats of hard soil (which Mi Elphm- 
stone happily describes, by saying that it rings under the hoise's hoofs in 
marching over it), is literally ‘ the picture,’ from the circumstance of such 
spots almost constantly presenting the mii age, have termed dm How 
far the soil, so deeply impregnated with alkaline mattei, may tend to heighten, 
if not to cause this,^ wo have elsewhere noted in a general account of thia 
optical phenomenon in various parts of northern India. 
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towns of Mai’war puroliaso and transport this salt to the different 
marts, whence it is distributed over all parts of India It is a 
considerable article of commerce with Sinde, and entire caravans of 
it are earned to Bekher, Tatta, and Ontch The virtue of the soda is 
well understood in culinary purposes, a little saj% added to the hard 
water soon softening the mess of pulse and rice preparing foi their 
meals , and the tobacconists use considerable quantities in their 
trade, as it is said to have the power of restoring the lost virtues of 
the plant 

Glasses are numerous, but unless accompanied by botanical illus- 
tration, their description would possess little intei est There is the 
gigantic sehwun, oi seon, classically known as the citsa, and said to 
have origmated the name of Gush, the second son of Eama, and 
his race the Oushwaha It is often eight. feet in height, when 
young, it serves as provender for animals, and when moie mature, 
as thatch for the huts, while its roots supply a fibre, converted by 
the weavers into brushes indispensable to their trade There is 
likewise the sirkunda, the dhamun, the dhooba, and various others ; 
besides the goluch, the papTt, and the bhoorut, which adhering to 
their garments, are the toiment of travellers 

Melons — Of the cucuibicaceous genus, indigenous to the desert, 
they have various kinds, fiom the gigantic khurbooza and the ohipra, 
to the dwarf gowdr The tomata, whose Indian name I have not ' 
preserved, is also a native of these regions, and well-known in other 
parts of India We shall trespass no turther with these details, than 
to add, that the botanical names of all such trees, shrubs, or giains, 
as occur in this work, will be given with the general Index, to avoid 
unnecessary repetition 
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Jessulmil to Selman, on the Hght hank of the Indus, and Hydra- 
had, and^eUnn hy Omurhote to Jessulmer. 

Kooldwta, (5coss) — A village inhabited by Palliwal Brahmins; 
two hundred houses , wells. 

Giijea-ca-hustee, (2 coas) — Sixty houses, chiefly Brahmins, wells. 

Khaha, (8 coss) — ^Three hundied houses, chiefly Brahmins,. a small 
foit of four bastions on low hills, having a garrison of Jessulmer. 

Kunoht, (5 coss ) \ An assemblage of hamlets of four or five huts* on 

Boom, (5 do ) J one spot, about a mile distant from each other 
conjointly called Soom, having Oy hoorj or tower foi* defence, 
garnsonedfrom Jessnlmdr, several large wells, termed hatreafc, 
inhabitants, chiefly Sin dies of various tribes, pasture their flocks, 
and bring salt and khaira (nation) from Deo' Chundeswar, the 
latter used as a mordant in fixing colours, exported to all parte 
Half-way between Soom and Moolanoh is the boundary of 
Jessulmer and Sinde 

Moolanoh,* (24 coss ] — A hamlet of ten huts ; chiefly Sindies , 
situated amidst lofty sand-hills. From Soom, the fiist half of 
the journey is over alternate sand-hills, locky ridges (termed 
muggo o), and occasionally plain ; foi the next thiee, rooky ridges 
and sand-hills without any flats, and the lemaining nine coss a 
succession of lofty teebas. In all this space of twenty-four coss 
there aie no wells, nor is a diop of water to be had but after 
ram, when it collects in some old tanks or leseivoiis, called 
oiad% and tahah, situated half-way, where in past times there 
was a town 


* There aietwo routes from Moolanoh to Sehwan The Dhatti went the 
loi^est on account of watei The other is by Sukrund, as follows 


Pain 
Padsha-ca«bustee 
Oodam .. 

Mittrao .... 
Meer-ca-khod , 
Soopurie 

JKumber-ca-nalla. 


5 coss SnJcrund 


6 

5 
10 

6 
5 
9 


Nalla 
Miikrund 
Koka-ca-bustee 
The Sinde 
Sehwan 


3 

oi 

4. 

6 

10 


coss f 

This appears 
very circuitous 


f Town high road from TJppei to Lower Smde. 
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It IS asserted, that before the Mahomedans conquered Smde 
and these legions, the valley and desert belonged to Rajpoot 
punces of thePramai and Solanki tubes, that the whole t’hul 
(desert) was more or less inhabited, and the remains of old tanks 
and temples, notwithstanding the drifting of- the sands, attest 
the fact Tradition recoids a famine of twelve years’ duiation 
during the time of Lakha Poolani, in the twelfth century, which 
depopulated the country, when the suivivors of the tHiul fled to 
the kutchif or flats of the Smde There aie throughout still 
many oases or cultivated patches, designated by the local teims 
from the indispensable element, water, which whether springs 
or rivulets, aie called -uidA,, bdh, ha%reah, tdi, hi, prefixed by 
the tribe of those pastuiing, whether Sodas, Rajurs, or Sumai- 
chas. The inhabitants of one hamlet will go as far as ten miles 
to cultivate a patch. 


Shore, (2 coss ) 
Pali i, (3 do ) 
Sajw-ea-hustee, 

(2 coss) 

Samlet of Rajurs, 
(2 coss ) 


These are all hamlets of about ten huts, inha- 
bited by Rajui s, who cultivate patches of land 
or pasture their flocks of buffaloes, cows, 
> camels, goats, amidst the t'hul , at each of 
these hamlets there aie plenty of springs; 
at Rajui-ca-bustee there is a pool called 
Mahadeo-ca-de (See p 268.) 


Beo Ohandiswai Mahadeo, (2 coss.) — ^When the Soda princes held 
sway in these regions, there was a town here, and a temple to 
Mahadeo, the luins of which still exist, erected over a spring 
called Sooiiy coend, or fountain of the Sun. The Islamite 
desti oyed the temple, and changed the name of the spi ing to Been- 
Bawah, or ‘ waters of the faith * The coond is small, faced with 
brick, and has its margin planted with date trees and pome- 
granates, and a Moolla, or priest fiom Smde, resides there and 
receives tiibute from the faithful Por twelve coss around this 
spot there are-numeious springs of water, where the Rajurs find 
pasture for them flocks, and patches to cultivate Their huts 
are conical like the wigwams of the African, and formed by 
stakes tied at the apex and coveied with grass and leaves, and 
often but a large blanket of camel's haii sti etched on stakes.' 


Ohandia-ca-bustee, (2 coss.) — Hamlet inhabited by Mooslems of the 
Ohandia tube, mendicants who subsist on the. chauty of the 
travellei 


Bajw -ca-bustee, (2 coss) 
8umaicha-ca-do, (2 do ) 


Bajui 

Bo 

Bo 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo, 


do 

doi 

do 

do. 

do., 

do. 


(1 

(2 

(2 

a 

(2 


do) 

do) 

do) 

do.) 1 

do)’ 

4o.) 


jf. 


Poorwas, or hamlets of shepheids, Su- 
maichas, Raj urs, and others, who are all 
migratory, and shift with their flocks 
as they consume the pastures 'There 
is plenty of wa'ter in this space for all 
their wants,, chiefly springs 
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Odhamoh, (7 cosa ) — Twelve huts j no water between it and tbe 
last hamlet 

Nallahf (5 coss ) — Descent from the Vhul, oi deseit^ which ceases a 
mile east ot the nalla ^r stream, said to be the same which 
issues from the Indus at Dura, above Rory-Bekhur , theuce it 
passes east of Sohiab’s Khyrpooi,and by Jinar to Bairsea-ca-rar, 
whence theie is a canal cut to Ommkote and Chore 

Mittoao, (4 coss ) — Village of sixty houses, inhabited by Baloches , 
B.ihanna, or post heie from Hydrabad j occasional low sand- 
hills 

Meet -ca-JcooBf (6 coss) — ^Three detached hamlets of ten huts each, 
inhabited by Atotas. 

Sheopooti, (3 coss) — One hundred and twenty houses, chiefly -djoms , 
small fort of six bastions to the south-east, garrisoned from 
Hydrabad 

Kuma-ita-ca-Nalla, (6 coss) — This nalla issues from the Indus 
between Kakur-ca-bustee and Sukrund, and passes eastward; 
probably the bed of an old canal, with which the country is 
everywhere intersected 

Sulcrundi (2 coss.) — One hundred houses, one-third of which aie 
Hindus, patches of cultivation; numeious water-courses neg- 
lected, eveiywhere overgi own with 3uiigle, ohie3.y jhow and 
. hhaipi, (tamaiisk and acacia) Cotton, indigo, rice, wheat, 
barley, peas, gram, and maize, grow on the banks of the 
water-couises 

Juttooe, (2 coss.) — Sixty houses ; a nalla between it and Juttooe, 

Oazi-ca-Seher, (4 coss ) — Foui hundi ed houses , two nallas intervene 

Mahairo, (4 coss.) — Sixty houses , a nalla between it and Juttooe 

Kahur-ca-hustee (6 coss ) — Sixteen houses , half-way the remains 
of an ancient fortress , thiee canals or nallas inteivening, the 
village placed upon a mound four miles fiom the Indus, whose 
wateis overflow it during the periodic monsoon. 

Poora, or Hamlet, (1 coss ) — A ferry 

The Indus, (1 coss.) — Took boat and crossed to 

Sewan or Seliwan, (1-^ coss ) — A town of twelve hundred houses on 
the light bank, belonging to Hydrabad * 


* Sehwan is erected on an elevation within a few hundred yards of the river, 
having many clumps of trees, especially to the south The houses are built of 
day, often three stones high, with wooden pillars supporting the floors. To the 
north of the town are the remains of a very ancient and extensive fortress, 
sixty of its bastions being still visible , and in tbe centre tbe vestiges of a 
palace still known as Ha]aBhirterri-ca-Mahl, who is said to have reigned here 
when driven from Oojein by his brother Vicramaditya Although centuries 
have flown since the Hindus had any power in these regions, their traditions 
have remained They relate that Bhirterri, the ddest son of Gundrup Sdn, was 
so Mvoted to his wife, that he neglected the affairs of government, which made 
his brother expostulate with him This coming to his wife’s ears, she msisted 
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Sehwan to Hydrabad. 

Jut-ca-bustee, (2 ooss) — The woiA pt ov jut is here pionounced 
z^hut This hamlet ‘bustee/ is of thiity huts, half a mile from 
the Indus hills close to the village. 

on the banishment of Yiciama Soon aftei a celebi ated ascetic i cached his 
couit, and presented to Shiiterri the Amm p’Jml, oi ‘ fiuit of immortality,’ the 
rewaid of years of ansteie devotion at the shrine of Mahadeo Bhirtein gave 
It to his wife, who bestowed it on an elephant diiver, her paramour , he to a 
common pi ostitute, his mistress who expecting to he highly i ewai ded for it, 
can led it to the Baja Incensed at such a decided pi oof of infidelity, Bhirterri, 
presenting himself before his queen, asked for the piize — ‘ she had lost it ’ 
Having produced it, she was so ovei .whelmed with shame that she rushed from 
his piesence, and precipitating herself fiom the walls of the palace, was dashed 
to pieces Baja Bhiiteiii consoled himself with another wife. Bam Fingla, to 
whose chaims be in like manner became enslaved, but experience had taught 
him suspicion Having one day gone a hunting, his huntsman shot a deer, 
whose doe coming to the spot, for a shoit time contemplated the body, then 
threw herself on his antleis and died The shekaH, or huntsman, who had 
fallen asleep, was killed by a huge snake His wife came to seek him, an p- 
posing him still asleep, but at length seeing he was dead, she collected leaves, 
dried reeds, and twigs, and having made a pyi e, placed the body under it , afcer 
the usual perambulations she set fit e to, and pei ished with it The Baja, who 
witnessed these pioceedmgs, went home and conversed with Pinglani on these 
extraordinaiy suttees, especially the Shekaiis, which he called unparalleled 
Pinglani disputed the point, and said it was the sacrifice of passion, not of 
love , had it been the lattei , grief would have required no pyi e Sometime 
after, having again gone a hunting, Bhiiteiri recalled this conversation, and 
having slam a deei, be dipped his clothes in the blood, and sent them by a 
confidential messenger to leporthis death in combat with a tiger Pinglani 
heard the details , she wept not, neither did she speak, but prostiating herself 
before the sun, ceased to exist The pyre was raised, and her remains were con> 
Burning outside the city as the Baja i eturned from bis excursion Hastening to 
the spot of lamentation, and learning the fatal issue of his artifice, he thi ew off 
the trappings of sovereignty, put on the pilgiim’s garb, and abandoned Oojein 
to Vicrama The only word which he utteied, as he wandered to and fro, was 
the name of his faithful Pinglani • “ Hae Pinqla ’ Sae Pingla The royal 
pilgrim at length fixed his abode at Sehwan , but although they point out the 
rums of a palace still known even to the Islamite as the aum-hhds of Baja 
Bhirterri, it is admitted that the foi tress is of moie ancient date There is a 
mindia, or shime, to the south of the town, also called, after him, Blmtet^i-ca- 
mindra In this the Islamite has deposited the mortal remains of a saint 
named Lall Peer Shahaz, to whom they attiibute their victorious possession of 
Sinde The cenotaph of this saint, who has the character of a proselyte Hindu, 
13 m the centre of the mindra, and suriounded by wooden stakes It is a 
curious spectacle to see both Islamite and Hindu paying their devotions m the 
same place of worship , and although the fii st is prohibited from approaching 
the sacred enceinte of the peei , yet both adore a large sahgi am, that vermicu- 
lated fossil sacre'd to Yishnu, placed in a niche in the tomb The fact is a 
curious one, and although these Islamite adoreis are the scions of conversion, 
it perhaps shews in the strongest manner that this conversion was of the sword, 
for genei ally speaking, the convened Hindu makes the most bigoted and 
intolerant Mussulman My faithful and intelligent emissaries, Madaii Loll 
and the Dhatti, brought me a buck from the ruins of this fortress of Sehwan 
It was about a cubit in length, and of symmetrical breadth and thickness, 
uncommonly well burnt, and rang like a bell They also brought me some 
charred wheat, from pits where it had been burned The grains were entiie 
and reduced to apuie carbon Tradition is again at woik, and asserts its 
having lam there for some thousand years There is very little doubt that this 
[Ton n] 39 
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SimaicJui-ca-bustee, (2^ ooss ) — Small village 

Litltld (2^ GOSS ) — Sixty houses , one mile and a half from the River : 
canal on the north side of the village i banks well cultivated. 
In the hills, two miles west, is a spot sacied to Paibutti and 
Mahadeo, where aie several springs, thiee of which are hot.-^ 

Oomri, (2 coss) — Twenty-five houses, half a mile fiom the River, 
the hills not lofty, a coss west 

Soomit, (3 coss ) — Fifty houses, on the River hill j one and a half coss 
west 

Smdoo or Sunn, (4 ooss ) — Two hundred houses and a bazaai, two 
hundred yards fiom the Rivei , hills one and a half coss west 

Majend, (4^ coss ) — On the River two hundied and fifty houses, 
considei able ti ade , hills two coss west 

Ooniw) -ca-busiee, (3 coss ) — A. few huts, near the Rivei 

Syed-ca-bustee, (3 coss ) 


IS the site of one of the antagonists of the Macedonian conqueior, perhaps 
Musicanus, oi Mookh-Sewan, the chief of Sehwnn The passage of tihe 
Grecian down the Indus was marked by excesses nob inferior to those of the 
Ghaznivede king in later times, and doubtless they fired all they could not 
plunder to cany to the fleet 'I’heie is also a Nanuh-laria,ov place of woiship 
sacied to Nanuk, the great apostle of the Sikhs, placed between the foi tress 
and the rivei Sehwau is inhabited by Hindus and Islamites iii equal pro- 
portions of the former, the mei cantile ti ibe of Maimi i from Jessnlmdr, is the 
most numerous, and have been fixed here for generations. Thei e are also many 
Brahmins of the Pokucna(l) caste, Soonans oi goldsmiths, and obbei Hindu 
artizans , of the Mooslem the Syed is said to be the most nuraeious class The 
Hindus are the mouied men Cotton and indigo, aud great quantities of iice 
in the husk {'paddy), grown in the vicinage of Sehwan, are exported to the poits 
of Tat’ba and Koratchy Bander by boats of considerable burthen, manned 
entirely by Mahomedans The Hakim of Sehwan is sent from Hydrabad 
The range of mountains which stietch from Tat’ha nearly parallel with the 
Indus, approaches within thiee miles of Sehwan, and there turn off to the 
north-west All these hills are inhabited as far as the shrine of Hinglaz 
Mata, (2) on the coast of Mekraii, (placed in the same range) by the Looim le, or 
Nooviiie tribe, who though styling themselves Baloches, aie Jus in oiigin(3} 

* These springs aie fiequented, despite the difficulties and dangers of the 
route from the savage Noomrie, by numeious Hindu pilgrims Two of them 
are hot, and named Huiya-coond and Ohandi a-enond, or fountains of the sun 
and moon, and imbued with especial viitues , but befoie the pilgrim can reap 
any advantage by pui ifioation m then wateis, be must undergo the ute of con- 
fession to the attendant pi lests, who, thiough intercession with Mahadeo, have 
the powei of granting absolution Should a sinnei be so hai dened as to plunge 
in without nndei going this pi euaratoiy ordeal, be comes out covered with 
boils' ' ' This IS a curious confiiraation that the confessional iite is one of 
very ancient usage amongst the Hindus, even in the days of Bama of Kosula — 
See Vol I, p 72 


(1) See Annals of Jessulmdr, p 262 

(2) This famous shrine of the Hindu Cybele, yet frequented by numerous 
votaries, is nine days’ ]ourney from Tat’ha by Koratchy Bander, and about nine 
miles fiom the sea-shore 

(3) These are the Homurdies of Bennel 
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8htka7pooi , (4 coss.) — On the river, crossed to the east-side. ‘ 
Hydrabad, (3 do ) — One and a half coss from the river Indus. 
Hydiabad to Nusurppor, nine coss , to Sheodadpooi, eleven do ‘j 
to Sheopori, seventeen do , to Roiy-Bekher, six do , total forty- 
thiee coss 


Sydrahad vid Ommkote, to Jesstilmer 

Sindoo Khan ca-htistee, (3 coss ) — ^West bank of Phooldli river. 

Tcypoor, (3 coss ) — Laige town, noith-east of Hydiabad 

Kuttail, (IJ coss ) — A hundred houses 

Nnsut'poot , (1 J coss ) — Bast of Tajpoor, large town 

TRlyai -ca~Tanda,* (4 coss) — A consideiable town built by TTllyar 
Khan, brothel of the late Gholam Alli, and lying south-east of 
Nusuipoor Two coss north of the town is the Sangia Nalld 
or Bawah* said to issue from the Indus between Hala and 
Sukiund, and passing Jundeela 

Meerbdh, (5 coss ) — Forty houses , Bah, Tanda, Oote, Pooi wa, are all 
synonimous teims for habitations of various degrees 

Soonatto, (7 coss ) — Forty houses 

Bingano, (4 do ) — ^To this hamlet extends the flats of Snide, Sand- 
hills five and six miles distant to the north A small river runs 
undei Dmgano 

Koisano, (7 coss.) — A hundred houses Two coss east of Korsano. 
aie the lemains of an ancient city , brick buildings still lemain- 
ing, with well and reservoiis Sand-hills two to thiee coss to 
the northward. 

Omuikote, (8 coss ) — There is one continued plain from Hy drab ad to 
Omuikote, which is built on the low giound at the very 
extiemity of the Phulov sand-hills of the desert, heie commenc- - 
ing In all this space, estimated at foity-four cucha coss, or 
almost seventy miles of horizontal distance, as far as Sonario, 
the soil IS excellent, and plentifully iingated by hawahs, or 
canals from the Indus Around the villages there is consider- 
able cultivation , but notwithstanding the natural fertility, 
there is a vast quantity of jungle, chiefly hahool (mvmosa 
atabica), the evergieen fhal, and jhow oi tamaiisk Fiom 
Sonaiio to Omurkote is one continued jungle, in which there 
. are a few cultivated patches dependent on the heavens for irri- 
gation , the soil IS not so good as the first portion of the route. 

Knttai, (4 coss) — A mile east of Omurkote commences the Phul or 
sand-hills, the ascent a hundred and fifty to two bundled feet 
A few huts of Sumaichas who pastuie, two wells. 


* This IS the Sanha of Nadir Shah’s treaty with Mahomed Shah of India, 
which the conqueror made the boundary between India and Persia, by which 
he obtained the whole of that feitile portion of the valley of Sinde, east of that 
stream Others say, it issues from Dura, above Rory-Bekher 
' [yon. n ] 
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Bhote-ca-hustee, (4 coss.) — A few Kuts , one well , Dliotes, Sodas, 
and Smdies cultivate and pastnie 

Bhamas, (8 coss ) — A hundred houses, chiefly Pokurna Brahmins 
and Banyas, who purchase up the ghee from the pastoral 
tribes, which they export to Bhoo] and the valley It is also an 
entrepdt for trade , caravans fiom the east exchange their goods 
for the ghee, here very cheap, from the vast flocks pastured in 
the Rooe 

Khairloo-ca-Pat , (3 coss ) — ^Numerous springs ipai) and hamlets 
scatteied thioughout this tiact. 

Lanailo, (1 J coss ) — A hnndred houses , water brackish , conveyed 
by camels from Khairloo 

Bhaj-ca^Par, (3 coss) — ^Huts, wells j patches of cultivation 

Bhoo, (6 coss ) — Huts 

Ghwiiia, (10 coss) — Asmall town of thieehundied houses, belonging 
to Sowae Sing Soda, with several pooi as or hamlets attached to 
it. This IS the boundary between Bhdt or the Soda la] and 
Jessulmdi Dh4t is now entuely incorpoiated in Sinde. A 
dhannij or collector of the tiansit duties, lesides heie 

Sursani, (10 coss ) — ^Thiee hundred houses, chiefly Bhattis It 
belongs to a Eajpoot of this tube, now dependent on Mai war 

Jinpnialli, (10 coss ) — Thiee bundled houses This is the fief of 
the chief noble of Jessulmdr , his name Kaitsi,* Bhatti It is 
the bolder town of Jessulmdr There is a small mud fortress, 
and seveial tallaos, oi sheets of water, which contain water often 
during thiee-fouiths of the year, and consideiable cultivation 
in the little valleys formed by the teebas, or sand ridges About 
two miles north of JinjiniaUi there is a village of Charuns. 

Gvg S%ng-ea~hustee, (2 coss) — Thirty-five houses Water scarce, 
bi ought on camels from the Oharun village 

Hami'i -deora, (5 coss) — Two hnndred houses There aie several 
lairas or pools, about a mile noith, whithei watei is bi ought on 
camels, that in the village being saline The ridge of^rocks 
fiom Jessulmer heie terminates 

Cha%laJc, (5 coss )— Eighty houses , wells , Ohailak on the iidge 

Bhopa, (7 coss ) —Forty houses , well , small tallao or pool 

Bhao, (2 coss )--Two bundled houses, pool to the west , small wells. 

JesstiM, (5 coss )— Eighty-five and a half coss fiom Omurkote to 
dessulm^ by this i oute, which is ciicuitous That by Jimmiali 
26 coss, Giraup 7, Neelwa 12, Omuikote 25 , in all 70 pucka 
coss, or about 150 miles. Caiavans or kuttdi s of camels pass m 
four days, castds or messengers m thiee and a half, travelling 
night and day The last 25 coss, oi 50 miles, is entire desert . 


p of JessulmSr £oi an account o£ the tnuider of tins chie£tam. 
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add to this 44 short coss from Hydrabad to Omurkote, making 
a total of 129^ coss The most direct road is estimated at 105 
pucka coss, which, allowing for sinuosities, is equal to about 
195 English miles 

Total of this route, 85^ coss. 

Jesaulmir to Hydrabad, by Baianau 
Kooldur, (5 coss) 

Khaba, (5 coss ) 

LaJeha-ca-gong, (30 coss ) — ^Desert the whole way , no hamlets or 
water 

Baxsnau, (8 coss) 

Baivsea-ca-Rar, (16 coss) — Wells. 

Theepro, (3 coss) 

Meeta-ca-dJiair, (7 coss ) — Omuikote distant 20 coss 
Jundeela, (8 coss.) 

Ullyar-ca-Tandaj (10 coss.) — Sankra, or Sangra nalla 

In the former route the distance from 
Ullyar-ca-Tanda, by the town of 
Nusurpoor, is called 13 coss, or two 
more than this Theie are five nallas 

or canals in the last five coss 

Total of this loute, 103 coss 

Jessulmer^ by Shakgui h, to Khyrpooi' of Meer Sokrdh 

Ana-sagur, (2 coss ) 

Chonda, (2 coss ) 

Pan'i-ca-tur, (3 coss ) — Tar or Tit, springs. 

Fani-ca-Jcoochti, (7 coss ) — ^No village 
Korialloh, (4 coss ) 

Shahgui h, (20 coss *) — Eoo^ or waste all this distance. Shahgurh 
IS the boundaiy, it has a small castle of six bastions, a post of 
Meer Sohiab, governor of Upper Sinde 
Qurseah, (6 coss ) 

Gtirhur, (28 do ) — ^Rood or desert the whole way , not a drop of 
water There aie two loutes blanching off from Gurhur, one 
to Khyrpooi, the other to Rauipoor 

Buloch-ca-bustee, (5 coss ) 1 Hamlets of Baloches and Sumaichas 

bumaviha-ca-bustee, (o coss ) j 


Tajpoor, (4 coss ) 
Jam-ca-Tanda, (2 coss ) 
Hydrabad, (5 coss ) 


* Shikh Abul Biikab makes the distance only nine coss from Shahgnrh to 
Korialioh, and states the important fact of crossing the dry bed of the Caggnr, 
five coss west of Korialloh , water found plentitully by digging in the bed. 
Numerous bait as, to which the shepherd's diive their flocks 
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Nalla, (2 coss.) — ^The same sti earn whioli flows fioxn Dura, and through 
the ancient city of Alore , it maihs the houndaiy of the desert 

Ehyryoor, {18 coss.) — Meei Sohr£b, governor of Upper Smde, and 
brother of the pi ince of Hy di abad, i esides hei e He h as ei ected 
a stone fortiess of twelve bastions, called Noakote oi New-castle 
The 18 coss from the nalla to Khyrpoor is flat, and maiks the 
breadth of the valley heie. The following towns are of conse- 
quence . — 

Khyrpoor to LudJeana — ^Twenty coss west of the Indus, held by 
Kurrum Alh, son of the prince of Hydiabad 

Khyipoor to Luhh% — Fifteen coss, and five from Shikai*poor 

Khyrpooi to S/nkao poor, (20 coss ) 

Ourhur to Bmvipoor. 

FuroA'oh, (10 coss ) — A village of fifty houses, inhabited by Sindies 
and Kuiars , several hamlets aiound A dhanm or collector of 
transit dues resides here on the pait of Meer Sohrab, the route 
being travelled by kuUars or caravans of camels The nalla 
from Dm ah passes two coss east of Fuiaroh, which is on the 
extremity of the desert Commencement of the ndge called 
iPujfcu.r, five coss west of Furaioh, extending to Rory-Bekher, 
‘ sixteen coss distant from Furai oh PromFuraroh to the Indus, 
eighteen coss, or thirty miles breadth of the valley heie 

Kampoor,* (18 coss.) 

Jesaulmer to Rory-Behher 

Korialloh, (18 coss.) — See last route. 

Bandoh, (4 coss ) — A tube of Mooslems, called Oondui, dwell here. 

Got&roo, (16 coss.) — ^Boundary of Jessulmer and Upper Sinde. A 
small castle and garrison of Meei Sohiab^s, two wells, one 
inside , and a hamlet of thiity huts of Sumaichas and Oondurs , 
teebas heavy. 

Oodut, (32 coss.) — ^Thirty huts of shepherds , a small mud fortiess. 
Roo^, a deep andentiie deseit, thioughout all this space, no 
water 

Sunham, or Sungram, (16 coss) — Half the distance sand-hills, 
the lest numerous temporary hamlets constiucted of the joodr, 
or maize stalks, several watei -courses 

Jfalla-Sangra, coss ) — This nalla or stream is fiom Dura, on the 

Siude, two coss and a half noith of Rory-Bekher, much 
cultivation , extremity of the sand-hills 

Ttrgateo, coss ) — ^Alaige town Bankers and Banias, here termed 
Hirar, and Sumaichas 


* Considerable town on the high road from Upper to Lower Sinde. See 
subsequent route. 
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Lowndgeof hills, called TeJehetj (4oos3.) — This hfcfcle chain of silicious 
locks luns north and south, Noakote, the new-castle of Sohr^b, 
IS at the foot of them, they extend beyond Furaroh, which is. 
sixteen coss from Rory-Bekhei Goomut is six coss fiom Noa- 
kote 

Eory, (4 coss ) ^ On the ridge, on the left bank of the Indus Crossed 
Belcher, do ) >- over to Bekher, breadth of the iiver neai a mile. 

Sekher, do ) J Bekher is an island, and the other branch to Sekher 

IS almost a mile over also. This insulated rock is of silex, 
specimens, of which I possess Theie aiethe remains of the 
ancient fortiess of Mansoora, named in honour of the Caliph 
Al-Mansoor, whose lieutenants made it the capital of Sinde on 
the opening of their conquests It is yet moie famed as the 
capital of the Sogdi of Alexander, in all probability a coirup- 
tion of Soda, the name of the tube which has luled fiom imme- 
morial ages, and who till very lately held Omuikote 

N B — Gasids 01 messengeis engage to cairy despatches fiom 
Jessulm^r to Roiy-Bekher in four days and a half; a distance 
of one hundred and twelve coss. 

Bekher to Sh%kar^oor 
Lukue, also called Lukusirr, (12 coss.) 

S%ndu^Nalla, (3^ coss ) 

Shikarpoor, coss ) 

^ Total of this route, 16 coss 
Bekher to Ludkana, (28 coss ) 

Shikai'poor to Ludkana, (20 coss.) 

N 

Jessulm^r to Dyr Alh Khyrpoor 
Korialldh, (18 coss ) 

Kharroh, (20 coss ) — Rooe or desert all the way This is the dohud, 
or mutual boundary of Upper Sinde and Jessulm^r, and there 
IS a small milti-ca-kote oi mud fort, jointly held by the respec- 
tive troops , twenty huts and one well 

Sootialloh, (20 coss ) — Eooe all the way A dand for the collection of 
duties, SIX wells 

Khyrpoor iPyr AIVC) (20 coss.) — Eoo^, and deep jungle of the ever- 
greens called lawa and jhdl, from Sootialloh to Khyrpoor. 

Total of this route, 78 coss. 

Khyrpoor {Dyr Alh) to Ahmed/poor. 

Obdora, (6 coss ) — Considerable town, Indus four coss west, 
SuhzuUca-kote, (8 coss.) — Boundary of Upper Sinde and Diodpotra. 
This frontier castle, often disputed, was lately taken by Meer 
Sohrab from Bhawul E[han. Numerous hamlets and water- 
courses. 
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Ahniedpoor, (8 coss ) — Considerable garrison town of D5,odpotra , 
two battalions and sixteen gnns. 

Total of this route, 22 coss. 


Ehyrpoor {Dyr Alh) to Hydt ahad 


Meerpoor, (8 coss.) — ^Four coss from tbe Indus 
Matailoh, (5 do ) — Four coss fiom the Indus. 

Gotki, (7 coss ) — Two coss fiom the Indus 
Badloh, (8 do ) — Two coss from tbe Indus. 

JRoi y-BeJeher, (20 coss.) — ^Numeiousbamlets and temporaiy villages, 
witb many water-courses foi cultivation lu all tbis space 
coss. 


Khyrpoor •) 8 

(Sohrdb-ca~ j 

Goomut 8 

Banvpoor. . 2 

(See route to it from Gurhur ) 

Emgore . 5 

Bkiranapoor . 5 

Huham . 1 

Kunjerro 3 

Nosheyra 8 

Mora 7 

Shahpoora . . S 

Boulutpoor 3 

Meeipoo^' . 8 

Kazi-ca-Gote 9 

Suhrund 11 

Hala 7 

Klmrdao 4 

Muttar% 4 

Hyd/ralad 6 




Six coss from tbe Indus. 


Tbe coss in tbis distance seems a 
medium between tbe pacha of two 
coss and tbe kutoha of one and a balf. 

> Tbe medium of one and tbiee-quartei 
miles to eacb coss, deducting a tenth 
for windings, appears, after numer- 
ous cpmpaiisons, to be ]ust. Tbis is 
alike applicable to all Upper Sinde 


— On tbe Indus. Here Madarri crossed to 
Sehwan, and returned to Meeipo'>r 

I Tbe coss about two miles eacb , wbicb, 
> deducting one in ten for windings of 
\ tbe road, may be protracted. 


Total 145 coss. 


Jesmlmir to IkhharKhan-ca-Gurhie. 

These villages are all inhabited by Palliwal 
Brahmins, and aie in the tract termed Kun- 
dal 01 Kbad&l, of which Katori, eight coss 
north of Jessulmei, is tbe chief town of 
about foi ty villages — N B All towns with 
tbe affix ot have pools of water 

coss .) — Rooe or desert throughout this space, 
ihe castle of Kohur is of biick, and now belongs to Ddodpotra, 
who captured it fiom tbe Bbattis of Jessulmdr. About forty 


JSrimsi‘t' 1 ', (4 coss.) ) 
Mordesirr^ ld do ) / 
Gogadeo, (3 do ) ( 
Ka%msvn\ (5 do ) ) 
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Iiats and little cultivation It is a place of toll for the Kuttoi's 
or caravans, two rupees for each camel-load of ghee, and 
four f 01 one with sugar, half a rupee for each camel, and a 
third for an ox laden with giain 

Moreed Kote, (24 coss ) — Rooe or deseit Ramguih is four coss east 

of this 

Uchtiar-ca-Churhie, (15 coss ) — i2oo^ until the last four coss, or eight 
miles. Thence the descent from the teebas or sand-hills to the 
valley of the Indus. 

Total of this route, 79 coss. Ikhhar to Ahmedpoor . 18 coss. 

^ Khanpoor 5 

Sooltanpoor 8 

Jessulm^r to Sheo-Kott<yi'oh, Klm'dloo, Chotiin, Nuggur-Parktvr, 
Mattie, and return to Jesmlmer 
Ddbla, (3 coss ) — ^Thirty houses, Pokuina Brahmms. 

Akulli, (2 do ) — Thirty houses, Chohans, well and small tallao. 
OhorOj (6 do ) — Sixty houses, mixed classes 
DeiJeote, (2 do. ) — A small town of two hundred houses, belongs to 
the Jessulm^r fisc oi khalsa Theie is a little foit and garrison. 
A tallao or pool excavated by the Palliwals, in which water 
remains thioughout the year aftei much rain 
Sangur, (6 coss.) — N.B This loute is to the east of that (following) 

by Obijjencha, the most dnect road to Bhalotia, and the one 
usually travelled , but the villages are now deserted. 

Beasirr, (2 coss ) — Forty houses, and tallao Beejooide, 2 coss distant. 
Mundaye (frontier), (2i coss ) — ^Two hundredand fifty houses Saheb 
Khan Sehrfi^ with a hundred horse is stationed here , the town 
is khalsa and the last of Jessulmei The ridge from Jessulm5r 
IS close to all the places on this route to Mundaye 
Ooongah, (4<i coss ) — Thanna, or post of Jodpoor 
Sheo, (2 coss) — A laige town of thiee hundred houses, but many 
desei ted, some thi ough famine Chief of a district A Hakim 

lesides here from Jodpoor, collects the tiansit dues, and pro- 
tects the country fiom the depiedations of the Sehr4es 

Kottoroli, (3 coss ) — Town of five hundred houses, of which only two 
bundled are now inhabited. On the north-west side is a fort 
on the ridge. ARahtore chief resides heie The district of Sheo 
Kottoroh was taken fiom the Bhattis of Jessulm6r by the 
Hahtores of Jodpoor. 

Beesallao, (6 coss ) — ^In ancient times a considerable place , now only 
fifty houses A fort on the ridge to the south-west, near two 
hundred feet high, connected with the Jessulmdi iidge, but 
often coveied by the lofty teebaa of sand 
Kheraloo, (7 coss ) — Capital of Elherd^hur, one of the ancient divi- 
sions of MaroosPhali Two coss south of Beesallao crossed a pass 
over the hills. 

[Voi n] 
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Chotun, (10 ooss — An ancient city, now in ruins, having at present 
only about eighty houses, inhabited by the Sehr&es. 

BanJcaszrr, (11 coss ) — Formerly a large city, now only about three 
bundled and sixty houses. 

(6 MSS ) 1 

Ghohan-ca-poora, (6 do. j J 

JSfuggur, (3 coss ) — A. large town, capital of Parkui, containing one 
thousand five hundred houses, of which one-half are inhabited. 


Kavm Khan Sehrde-ca-bustee, (18 coss.) — Thirty houses in the 

wells, with watei near the sui face , three coss to the east the 
boundaiy of Siude and the Ghohau Ra] 

Dhote-ca-poora, (15 coss.) A hamlet; Rajpoots, BMls, and Sehr5.es 
Mitti or J^^^£^r^-ca-^:ofe, (3 ooss ) — A town of six hundred houses in 
Dh5.b, or the division of Omurkote belonging to Hydrabad , a 
relative of whose prince, with the title of Nawab, resides here ; 
a place of gieat commerce, and also of transit for the caravans ; 
a fortified mahl to the south-west When the Shah of Oabul 
used to invade Sinde, the Hydrabad piinoe always took refuge 
here with his family and valuables The sand-hills are 
immensely high and formidable 

Chailaswr, (10 coss ) — Four hundred houses, inhabited by Sehr5,e8, 
Biahmms, Beejuianis, and Bunyaa , a place of great impoitanoe 
to the transit trade 


Su.ma%cha-oa-bu8tee^ (10 coss ) — Thul from Ohailasirr 
Noor-Alh, Pani-ca-Tvr, (9 ooss ) — Sixty houses of Oharuns, Sooltano 
Rajpoots and Kaoreaa, (qu the ancient Kaorea ^) water (pa/ni- 
ca-t%T) plenty m the VhvX. 


Real, (5 coss ) — Twelve hamlets termed bds, scattered round a tract 
of several coss, inhabited by diffeient tribes, after whom they 
are named, as Soda, Sehi§>6, Kaorea, Biahmin, Banya and Sootar 
n&Sodd-ca-bds, Sehrdd-ca-bds, or habitations of the Sodas ; of 
the Sehr5.es, &o , &c 


Daelhe, (7 coss ) — One hundred houses , a dhanm, or collector of 
duties, resides here. 


OuTTwah, (10 coss ) — ^Described in route from Omurkote to Jessulmer. 


Raidanoh, (11 do ) — Forty houses; a lake foimed by damming up 
the water Aggur, or salt-pans 

Kottoioh, (9 coss ) 

SheOj (3 coss ) — The whole space fiom Huggur to Sheo-Kottoioh is a 
continuous mass of lofty sand-hills (thul-ea-teebaj, scattered 
with hamlets (pooYwas), lu many paits affording abundant 
pastme for flocks of sheep, goats, buffaloes, aud camels, the 
thul extends south to Hoakote and Bulwar, about ten coss 
south of the former and two of the latter To the left of Noa- 
kote are the flats of Talpoora, or Lower Sinde. 
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Jessulmer to Sheo-Kottoroh, Bv/rmairj Nuggiir-Gooioh tmd 

Sooe-Bah. 

JDhunno, (5 coss.) — ^Two huudred houses of Palhwalsj pool an^ 
wells , ndge two to three hundred feet high, cultivation between 
the ridges 

OheencTia, (7 coss ) — Small hamlet, Sirroh, half a coss east, ridge, 
low t^hul, cultivation. 

Jussotana, (2 coss) — Thirty houses of Palliwals, as before, Keeta 
to the right half a coss. 

Oonda, (1 coss.) — Fifty houses of Palliwals and Jain Eajpoots j 
wells and pools , country as before. 

Bangui f (2 coss ) — Sixty houses , only fifteen inhabited, the rest 
fled to Sinde during the famine of 1813; Oharuns Grand 
t*7iul commences. 

Bangui -ca-tallao, coss )~-'W ater remains generally eight months 
in the tallao or pool, sometimes the whole year 

Beejoi ae, (1^ coss ) 1 Between is the sand*h or boundary of Jessulmer 

Khoiael, {4! do. )J andJodpoor Bee]orae has one hundred and 
twenty houses of Palliwals , wells and pools at both places 

Bajaiailf (1 coss ) — Seventy houses, most deserted since famme. 

Qongah, (4 do ) — Hamlet of twenty huts , bairas, or small wells 
and pools , to this the ridge and t*hul intermingle. 

Sheo, (2 coss ) — Capital of the distiict 

Neevnlah, (4 coss ) — sporty houses ; deserted 

BJiadlio, (2 do ) — ^Pour bundled houses, deserted This is 'the 
third yeai of famine 

Ku/pooVn, (3 coss ) — ^Thirty huts, deserted , wells 

Julepah, (3 do ) — Twenty huts j deserted 

Nuggui (Goojoo), (20 coss ) — This is a laige town on the west bank 
of the Loom river, of four to five hundred houses, but many 
deserted since the famine, which has almost depopulated this 
region In 1813, the inhabitants were flying as far as the 
Ganges, and selling themselves and offspring into slavery to 
save life 

Baimair, (6 coss) — A town of twelve hundred houses 

Gooroo, (2 -do ) — West side of the Loom ; town of seven hundred 
houses , the chief is styled Rana, and of the Ohohan tribe 

Baito, (3 coss ) — West side of river 

Bimasj (3 do ) — ^East side of river 

Oharum, (2 do ) — Seventy houses , east side. 

[V0L.1I] 
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Oheetuhvano, (2 cosa ) — Town of three hundred housea ; eaat aide of 
river; belonging to a Ohohan chief, styled Eana Sauohore 
seven cosa to the south 

Buiorohf (2 coss.) — East side of river , deserted. 

Soteegong, (2 do ) — South side of river , temple to Phoolmook- 
heswar Mahadeo 

Bhootoh, (2 coss ) 1 North side On the west side the t’hul is very 

Tappee, (2 do ) J heavy , east side is plain ; both sides well 
cultivated 

Lalpoora, (1 coss ) — ^West side. 

Soot pool a, (1 do. ) — Crossed river. 

Stmlotti, (2 do. ) — Eighty houses, east side of river 

Bliodteioo, (2 do ) — East side , relation of the Rana resides here. 

NarJeej (4 coss ) — South side of river; Bhils and Sonigurias 

Karoif (4 do. ) — Sehrlies. 

Fttlanoh, (2 coss ) — ^Large village , IColia and Pithils 

Bhuimdut , (3 cosa.) — Seven or eight hundred houses, nearly 
deseited, belonging to Sood-Bah 

Bakf (4 cosa ) — Capital of Rana Narrayn Rao, Qhohan nnnce of 
Vii^-Bah. ^ 

I/oonahj (5 coss ) — One hundred houses. 

Sooe, (7 coss.) — Residence of Chohan chief. 


BJialotta on the Loom liver to Pohwn and Jessulmer, 


Panchhudd/i a, (3 coss ) — Bhalotra fair on the llthMaug — continues 
ten days Bhalotra has four to five hundied houses in the tract 
called Sdwdnohi , the ridge unites with Jhalore and Sewanoh. 
Panchbuddia has two hundred houses, almost all deserted 
since the famine. Heie is the celebiated Agger, or salt-lake 
yielding considerable revenue to the goveinment.^ ^ 

Goph, (2 coss ) ^Foity houses, deseited, one coss north of this the 
deep find commences 

Pafode, (4 coss ) — A considerable commercial mait, four hundied 
houses , cotton produced in gieat quantities 
Seevaie, (4 coss.) — Two hundied houses, almost desei ted 
SejiMoii, (1 coss )~Sixty houses To Patode the tract is termed 
Sewauchi, fiom thence Eendavati, from the ancient lords of 
the Eendo tribe 


ISSL S Solank.tallo 


Solanlatullo, (4 do 
Pongulli, (5 do 


)J 


fourhundred,andPongulli sixty Through- 
1 1 ‘ sand hills This tract is called T^hu- 

^icha, and the Rahtoies who inhabit it, T’hulaicha Rahtores 
J.^ie are many of the Jit or Jat tube as cultivators. Ponffulli 
a Charun community. ° 
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Bahijum, (5 coss.) — One hundred houses j inhabited by Oharuns. 
Dholsirr, (4 do. ) — Sixty houses, inhabited by Palhwal Brahmins. 
Pohurn, (4 do. ) — From Bakurri commences the Pokurn distncf; 

all flat, and though sandy, no teebas or hills. 

Odharno, (6 coss ) — ^Fifty houses, a pool, the south side 
Lahti, (7 do. ) — Three hundred houses , Palliwal Brahmins. 

fn A^\') Sodacoor has thirty houses and Ohandun fifty; 

?A^\i PaUiwaU Bvj mUa at tte latter, wate 
Ohandun, (4 do ) J by digpng m its bed. 

Bhojka, (3 do ) — One coss to the left is the direct load to Basunki, 
seven coss from Ohandun 


Baswrihb-talao, (5 coss ) — Om hundred houses , Palhwals. 

Mohlatt, (14 coss ) — Twelve houses, 'Pokurna Brahmins 
Je8sulni6r, (4 do ) — From Pokurn to Odhanio, the road is over a low 
ridge of looks, thence to Lahti is a well- cultivated plain, the 
ridge being on the left, A small t’hul intervenes at Sodacoor, 
thence to Ohandun, plain From Ohandun to Basunki the road 
again traverses the low iidge, increasing in height, and with 
occasional cultivation, to Jessulmer. 


Bikaner to Ikhtmr Khan-ca^Qurhie, on the Indus 
Ncie-ca-hu8tee, (4 coss ) 'j 

Sandy plains j water at all these villages. 
From Gira]su*r, the Jessulmer frontier, 
the teebas or sand-hills commence, and 
Continue moderate to Beekumpoor 


Otufnav)', 

Qooroh, 

Beetnoke, 

Qvrajsirr, 

Narmye, 


(5 do ) 

(5 do. ) 
(5 do ) 
(8 do ) 
(4 do ) ) 


T, , . "I Beekumpoor to Mohungurh, roo^ or desert 

Bphm^or, ip MSS ) / „ having considerable sand- 

Mohungurh, {16 do. ) J bills and jmgle 

Natehna, (16 coss ) — Teebas, or sand-hills throughout this space. 
Nar^raie, ( 9 do. ) — A Brahmin village 

Nohur-ca-Qurhie, (24 coss.) — ^Deep roo4 or desert, the frontier 
gariison of Sinde, the gurhie, or castle, held by Had]! Hhan. 


Moreed Kote, (24 coss ) — Roo4, high sand-hills 
Guine IkhUar-Kkan-ca, (18 coss.) — The best portion of this through 
the Kutchi, or flats of the valley (Jurhie on the Indus 

Total 147 coss, equal to 220^ miles, the coss being about a 
mile and a half each ; 200 English miles of horizontal distance 
to be protracted 
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AMBER* OR DHOONDAR. 

■»■ ■ ■ 

CHAPTER I 

JJesfignatwns given hy Hui opeans to the pi vneipcilities of SiUjpootana — Dhoondor 
hnownhy the name of its capitals, Amhei oi Jeipoor, — The eoivntiy of the 
Cutchwahas an aggi egaie of conquests by the i ace so called. — Etymology of 
> * Dhoondai ’ — Oi igin of the Cutchwahas — Eaja Nal founds Nurwai — Dhola 
Rae expelled, and founds Dhoondai — Bomantic legend of Dhola Rae — His 
treaeimy to his benefactor, the Meena loid of Khogong — Mdiiies a daughter 
of a Bugoojur chief, and becomes his hen. — Augments his teiriioiies, and 
ti ansjers his govm ninent to Ramgui h — Mames a daughtei of the pi nice of 
Ajniei — Is hilled in battle with the Meenas — His son Kanhul conquers 
Dhoondai — Maidul Rae conqueis AmbSi, and oihei places — Conquests of 
Hoondeo — Of Koontul — ^Accession of Pujoon — Reflections on the aboi iginal 
tinbes at this period — The Meena lace — Pujoon maniesthe sister of Piithi 
RqjofDehli — Hisimlitaiy piowess — Is hilled at the tape of the piincess of 
Canouj — Malesi succeeds — His successoi s — Pit thi Baj ci eates the Bai a-hotris 
or twelve gi eat fiefs of Amlei — He is assassinated — Baharmull — The first to 
wait on the Mahomedan powei — Bhagwandas the first Rajpoot to give a 
daughter to the impenal house — His daughtei mai i les Jehangii , and gives 
hii th to Khoosi 00 — Accession of Maun Sing — His poioei , intngues, and 
death — Rao Bhao Mdha — Mii za Baja fey Sing, bi othei of Baja Maun, suc- 
ceeds — Bepaiis the disgiates of his two pi edecessoi s, and t endei s immense 
services to the emptie — Is poisoned by his son, — Bam Sing — Bishen Sing 

By some conventional process, Europeans in India have adopted the 
habit of designating the principalities of Ea]pootaua by the names 

* This account of the Amb^r or Jeipooi state, is nearly what I commnnicated 
to the Marquis of Hastings in I8I4-I5 Amidst t?ie multiplicity of objects 
which subsequently engaged my attention, I had deemed myself absolved from 
the necessity of enlarging upon it, trusting that a more competent pen would 
i^ve superseded this Essay, there having been several political authorities at 
^at court smce it was written. Being, however, unaware that anything has 
been done to develope its historical resources, which are more abnndanr than 
those of any othei court of India, I think it right not to suppress this sketch, 
iiowever imperfect. 
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of their respective capitals, instead of those of the countries Thus 
Marwar and M6war are lecognised under the titles of their chief 
cities, Jodpoor and Oodipoor, !BIotah andSoondi are denominations 
indiscuminately applied to Haiavati, the general teim of the legion, 
which IS rarely mentioned , and Dhoondar is hardly known by that 
denomination to Europeans, who refer to the state only by the names 
of its capitals, Ambdr or Jeipooi, the last of which is now universally 
used to designate the legion inhabited by the Outchwahas 

Like all the other !Ra]poot states, the country of the Gutchwahas 
IS an assemblage of communities, the territories of which have been 
wrested fiom the aboriginal tubes, or fiom independent chieftains, 
at various periods , and therefore the term Dhoondar, which was 
only one of their eailiest acquisitions, had scat cely a title to impose 
its name upon the aggiegate The etymology of Dhoondar is from, 
a once celebiated sacrificial mount (d’hoond) on the western frontier, 
neai Ealik Jobnaii * 

The Cutchwaha or Outchwa race claims descent from Cush, the 
second son of Bama, King of Koshula, whose capital was Ayodhia, 
the modem Oude. Cush, or some of his immediate offspring, is said 
to have migrated from the parental abode, and erected the celebrated 
castle of Bhotas, or Bohitas,t on the Soane, whence, in the lapse of 
several geneiations, another distinguished scion, Baja Nal, migrated 
westward, and in S, 351, or A D 295, founded the kingdom and city 
of Nuiwar, or classically, Nishida J Some of the traditional ohioni- 
cles lecoid intermediate places of domicile prior to the erection of 


*The tradicional histoiy of the Ghohans asserts, that this mount was the 

E lace of penance (tapasya) of their famed king Beesildeo of A]m^i, who, for 
IS oppiession of his subjects, was transformed into a Balms, or Demon, in. 
which condition he continued the evil work of his former existence, ‘ devoui ing 
his subjects’ (as literally expressed), until a graud-child offered himself as a 
victim to appease his insatiable appetite The language of innocent affection, 
made its way to the heart of the Balms, who recognized his offspiing, and. 
winged his flight to the Jumna It might be worth while to excavate the 
d’hoond of the ti ansfoi med Chobaii king, which I have some notion will prove 
to be his sepulchre. 

f Weie this celebiated abode searched foi inscriptions, they might thiow 
light on the histoiy of the descendants of Rama 
J Piefixed to a descriptive sketch of the city of Nur war (which I may 
append), the year S 351 is given foi its foundation by Raja Hal, but whether 
obtained from an insciiption or historical legend, I know not It, however, 
coiioborates, in a lemaikable mannei, the numbei of descents fiom Hal to 
Dhola Rae, viz , thii ty-tbree, wnicfa, calculated according to the best data (see 
Vol I, p 49), at twenty-two years to a leign, will make 726 years, which 
subtracted from 1023, the era of Dhola Bae’s migration, leaves 297, a difference 
of only flfty-four years between the computed and settled eras , and if we 
allowed only twenty-one yeais to a reign, instead of twenty-two, as proposed m 
all long lines above twenty-flve generations, the difference would he trifling 
We may thus, without hesitation, adopt the date 351, oi A D 295, foi the 
period of Baja Hal, whose history is one of the grand sources of delight to the 
balds of Bajpootana The poem lehearsing his adventures under the title o£ 
Hal and Damyantu (fam, Hal-Dummun), was translated into Persian at 
Akher’s command, by Fiezi, brother of Abulfazil, and has since been made: 
known to the admirers of Sanscrit literature by Professor Bopp of Berlin. 
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this famed city first, the town of Lahar, in the heart of a tiact yet 
named Cutchwagar, or region ('gat J of the Cutohwahas, and secondly, 
that of Grwalior Be this as it may, the descendants of Eaja Nal 
adopted the affix of Pal (which appears to be the distinguishing 
epithet of all the early Eajpoot tribes), until Soia Sing (thirty-third 
in descent from Nal), whose son, Dhola Eae,was expelled the pater- 
nal abode, and in S 1023, A D. 967, laid the foundation of the state 
of Dhoondar. 


A family, which traces its lineage from Eama of Koshula, Nala of 
Nishida, and Dhola the lover of Maroni, may be allowed ‘ the boast 
of heraldry / and in remembiance of this descent, the Cushites of 
India celebrate with great solemnity * the annual feast of the sun,* 
on which occasion a stately car, called the chariot of the sun {Stiiya 
rat’ha), diawn by eight horses, is bi ought from the temple, and the 
descendant of Eamdsa, ascending therein, perambulates his capital. 

A case of simple usurpation originated the Outchwaha state of 
Amber j but it would be contraiy to precedent if this event weie 
nntinged with romance As the episode, while it does not violate 
probability, illustrates the condition of the aboriginal tribes, we do 
not exclude the tiadition. On the death of Soia Sing, pimce of 
Nuiwar, his biother usuiped the government, depriving the infant, 
Dhola EaA of his inheritance His mother, clothing herself in mean 
apparel, put the infant in a basket, which she placed on her head, 
and travelled westward until she reached the town of Khogong 
(within five miles of the modern Jexpoor), then inhabited by the 
Meena's, Disti essed with hungei and fatigue, she had placed her 
precious burthen on the ground, and was plucking some wild berries, 
when she observed a hooded serpent leaiing its form over the basket. 
She utteied a shriek, which attiacted an itinerant Brahmin, who 
told hei to be under no alarm, but lather to rejoice at this ceitain 
indication of futuie greatness in the boy But the emaciated paient 
of the founder of Amber leplied, What may be in futmity I heed 
** not, while I am sinking with hunger,** on which the Biahmm put 
hei in the way to Khogong, wheie he said her necessities would be 
relieved Taking up the basket, she leached the town, which is 
encircled by hills, and accosting a female, who happened to be a 
Meena chieftain, begged any menial employment for 
direction ot the Meena Eani, she was entei tamed with 
^e slaves One day she was ordered to prepare dinner, of which 

usu^a?fatfl*\^ paitook, and found it so superior to his 

s alfaie, that he sent for the cook, who related her story. As 

discovered the rank of the illustrious fugitive, 
he adopted her as his sister, and Dhola Kae as his nephew When 

sen t^ to S® Rajpoot manhood (fourteen) he was 

th^Me^ the tiibute ot Khogong, to attend instead of 

he coucp'rxrf^^ fi Outchwaha remained there five yeais, when 

ouceived the idea of usurping h is benefactor*s authority Having 

* Ihe Tuai tribe were then supreme lords of India 
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cousuUcd tbo Mec'uu d’luuU,^ orbnid, as to tho best means of execut> 
ing bis plan, bo iccoininended bim to take advaut.igo of tbe festival 
of tbo Doiiali, nbcn ib is customary to pcrfoim tlio ablutions en 
maubfi, lu a tank. Ilaving biougbt a few of bis Kajpoot bietbreii 
fioin Delili, be accomplisliud bis object, filling the reset voirs iii which 
tbe IMecuas bathed with then dead bodies The ticacbeious baid 
did not escape, Dhola ibid put bun to dcatii with his own band, 
observing, “ lie who bad pioved unfaithful to one mastoi, could not 

be ti listed by another.^’ lie then took possession of Khogong 
Soon after, be icpaiicd to Dcosab, a castle and distiict luled by an 
independent chief of tbo Birgoojiir tube of Rajpoots, whose daughter 
be deinaiidcd in muiiiage. llow can this be,'' said tbe Biiguojur 
" when wo are both Suiyavansi, and one bundled geueiutions have 

not yet sepaiated us ?"t But being com meed that tbe neccssaiy 
nniuber of descents bad lutciveucd, tbo nuptials took place, and as 
tbeBirgoojiir badiio male issue, buicsigncd bisponer to bis son-in- 
law. witii the additional means thus at bis disposal, Dbola deter- 
mined to subjugate the Sdiob tube of Meeiias, whose chief, Rao 
ITatto, dwelt atMaucb Again bo was victorious, and deeming bis 
new conquest better adapted for n icsideuce than ICbogong, bo 
tiausfened bis infant government tbitbcr, changing tbe name of 
Maucb, lu boiioui of bis gicat ancestor, to Ramgurb. 

Dltobi subsequently iiiariicd tbo daughter of tbo2)iincoof Ajmdr, 
whose uamo was Maioni. Rotuiuiiigouono occasion with her fiom 
visiting tbe sbiine of dumwalu Matd, tbowbolo ioico of tbo Meenas 
of that ragiou assembled, to the iiumbci of cloven thousand, to 
opjiose bis passage tbiough tbuit coniitiy Dbola gave them battle 
but after hlaj mg vast numbers of bis foes, bo was bimsclf killed, 
and bis followers fled l^Iuioni escaped, and buio a posthumous 
child, who was named Kankul, and who couqueicd the country of 
Dbouudai. His son, Hatdnl iiuo, made a conquest of Amber fiom 
tbe hioosawnt Meenas, the lesideuce of their chief, named Bbatto, 
who bad the title of Rao, and was bead of the Meona confedoiation. 
Ho also subdued the Naudla Meunus, and added tbo distiict of 
Gatooi-Otttti to bis teiritory. 

Houudcosuccceded, and, like iiispicdcccssoiscoutmucdtliowarfaie 
against the ^lecmis. Hu was succeeded by Kooutnl, ivboso sway 
extended over all the lull tribes round bis capital Having dctci- 
niincd to piocecd to Bbutwar, whoie a Cbohun priuco icsidcd, m 
Older to marry bis daughter, bis Mcena subjects, lomombcimg tbo 

* J)'Iiddi,d’holi, d'huin, Jduja, aio all icrins fur ihu bards or minstiuls of tho 
Mcena tribci. 

fThc Birgoojtir tribe cl.iiiiia descent from L.i\a or Lito, tho elder son of 
Rama As they tiacu fift) -six dcsi eats fiom R.una to Yicinma, and tbirby-throo 
from Riiju Kala to Dbolii Rud, no biivo ouI> to calculato tho iiiimbei of gciio- 
rutioiis betneen Vicratiiaand Nnl, to ascertain whether Shola’s genealogist 
went on good giouiids. It was in S 351 that Raja Nal elected Niirwai, 
which, at twcnty-tiio yciiis to u reign, gives sixteen to bo added to fifty-six, 
and this added to tbirty-ihico, is equal to one handed and five generations 
from Rama to Dbola Rud. 
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former fatality, collected from all quarters, demanding tha6, if lie 
went beyond the borders, be should leave the standaids and nakarias 
of sovei eignby in theii custody Koontul i ef using to submit, a battle 
ensued, in which the Meenas were defeated with gieat slaughter, 
which seemed his lule throughout Dhoondai 

Koontul was succeeded by Pujoon, a name well known to the 
chivalrous Rajpoot, and immortalized by Ghund, lu the poetic histoiy 
fltdsd) of the empeioi Piithi Baj. Befoie, however, we pioceed 
furtheij it may be convenient to give a sketch of the power and 
nnmbers of the indigenous tribes at this peiiod 

We have alieady had fiequent occasion to obseive the tendency 
of the aboiiginal tubes to emerge from bondage and depression, 
which has been seen in Mewai, Kotah, and Boondi, and is now 
exemplified in the nse of the Gutchwahas in Dhoondar The original, 
puie, unmixed lace of Meenas, Mynas, or Mamas, of Dhoondai, were 
styled Puchwaria, and subdivided into five giand tubes Their 
original home was in the lange of mountains called Kdh-hho, extend- 
ing from A]m6i nearly to the Jumna, wheie they erected Ambei, 
consecrated to Arriba, the universal mother, or, as the Meenas style 
her, Ghatta Bani, ‘ Queen of the pass ' In this range was Khogong, 
Mauoh, and many other large towns, the chief cities of communities. 
But even so late as Baja Baharmull Cutchwaha, the cotemporaiy of 
Babei and Hemayoon, the Meenas had letained or legained great 
power, to the mortification of their Rajpoot superiors One of these 
independent communities was at the ancient city of Nadn, destroyed 
by Bahai mull, no doubt with the aid of his Mogul connexions. An 
old historical distich thus records the power of the Meena princes of 
Naen 

“ Bawwi hote cliapun, dtirvoaza 
‘‘ Myna murd, Ifden ca Raja 
" Boot otaj Nden ho 
“ Jub hhoos myn bhutto mango ” 

That is, “ There were fifty-two stiong-holds,* and fifty-six gates 
“ belonging to the manly Myna, the Raja of Naen, whose sovereignty 
“ of Naen was extinct, when even of chafE {bhoos) he took a share 
If this is not an exaggeration it would appear that, during the distrac- 
tions of the first Islamite dynasties of Dehli, the Meenas had attained 
then primitive importance Certainly fiom Pujoon, the vassal chief- 
tain of Pirthi Raj, to Bahai mull, the cotempoiaiy of Babei, the 
Gutchwahas had but little increased then teiiitoiy When’ this 
lattei prince destioyed the Meena sovereignty of Naeu, he levelled 
its half-hundied gates, and erected the town of Lowain (now the 
residence of the Rajawut chief) on its xuins 

-^ distinction is made in the orthography and pionunciation of 
the designation of this lace Myna, or Maina, meaning the asil, or 

a fortress but it may be applied simply to the numbei of basitons 
ot JNa6n, which in the number of its gates might rival Thebes Lowain, builc 
on Its rums, contains three thousand houses, and has eighty-four townships 
dependent on it. & j r 
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' unuHxed class/ of which, theie IS now but one, the Oosarra , while 
Meeiia is that applied to the mixed, of which they reckon hma^pdl* 
or twelve communities, descended fiom Eia]poot blood, as Ghohan, 
Tuai, Jadoon, Pmihai, Outchwaha, Solanki, Sankla, Ghelote, &c ,and 
these aie subdivided in^to no less than five thousand two hundied 
distinct clans, of which it is the duty of the Jadga, Dholi, 'or Dhom, 
then genealogists, to keep account The unmixed Oosaiia stock is 
now exceedingly rare, while the mixed laces, spiead over all the hilly 
and lutiicate legions of central and western India, boast of their 
descent at the expense of “legitimacy These facts all tend stiongly 
to prove that the E>a]poots were conqueiois, and that the moun- 
taineeis, whether Kolis, Bhils, Mynas, Goands, Sairias oi Sarjas, aie 
the indigenous inhabitants of India. This subject will be fully 
tieated heieafter, in a separate chaptei devoted to the Meena tubes, 
their leligion, manneis, and customs. 

Let us return to Poojoon, the sixth in descent fiom the exile of Nui - 
wai, who was deemed of sufficient consequence to obtain in mairiage 
the sistei of Piithi Eaj, the Ghohan empeioi of Dehli, an honour 
peihaps attributable to the splendour of Pujoon^s descent, added to 
his gieat peisonal merit The chivalious Ghohan, who had assembled 
around him one hundied and eight chiefs of the highest rank 
in India, assigned a conspicuous place to Pujoon, who commanded a 
division of that monaicVs aimies in many of his moat important 
battles Pujoon twice signalized himself in invasions fiom the noith, 
in one of which, when he commanded on the fiontiei, he defeated 
Shabudin in the Khybei Pass, and pm sued him towards Gazni His 
valoui mainly contiibuted to the conquest of Mahoba, the countiy of 
the Ghundails, of which he was left governor , and he was one of the 
sixty -four chiefs who, with a chosen body of then retainers, enabled 
Pirthi Ea] to cairy off the pi in cess of Canon] In this service, cover- 
ing the letreat of his liege loid, Pujoon lost his life, on the first of 
the five days' continuous battle Pujoon was conjoined with Govind 
Gehlote, a chief of the Mewai house , — both fell together Chuud, 
the bald, thus describes the last houis ot the Cutchwaha piince 
'^When Govind fell, the foe danced with joy then did Pujoon 
thundei on the cm tain of fight with both hands he phed the karg 
(swoid) on the heads of the baibaiian Four hundred rushed upon 
him , but the five bi others in arms, Kehuii, Peepa, and Boho, with 
Narsing and Cuchia, supported him Spears and daggers are plied — 
heads roll ou the plain — blood flows in streams. Pujoon assailed 
ItimAd, but as his head lolled at his feet, he received the Khan's 
lance in his breast, the Cooima-j- fell in the field, aud the Apsaias 

^ Pal IS the teim foi a community of any of the aboriginal mountain races, 
its impoi CIS a defile,’ or ‘ valley,’ ficted for cultivacion and defence It is 
probable tb'ac Poligar may be a corruption of Paligai, oi the region (gat) oi 
these P&ls Pahta, Bbilita, Philita, aie terms used by the learned for the Bbil 
tribes Mama or Myna, Maira, Mairote, all designate mountaineers, from Ma%t , 
or Met , a hill 

t Coot ma, or Cutcima, are synonimous terms, and indiscriminately applied 
to the Ba]poots of Ajmdr , meaning ‘ tortoise.’ 
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disputed for the hero. Whole lines of the noifchmen stiew the plain : 
many a head did Mahadeo add to his chaplet.* When Pujoon and 
Govind fellj one watch of the day lemained To rescue his km came 
Palhan, like a tiger loosed fiom his chain The anay of Canon] fell 
back , the cloud-hke host of Jeichund turned its head The biother 
of Pu]ooti, with his son, perfoimed deeds like Oarna but both fell 
in the field, and gained the seciet of the sun, whose chariot advanced 
to conduct them to his mansion 

Ganga shrunk with affi ight, the moon quivered, the Digp§,ls 
howled at their posts checked was the advance of Gauou], and in 
the pause the Oooima perfoimed the last rites to his sire (Pujoon), 
who broke in pieces the shields of Jeichund Pujoon was a buckler 
to his loid, and numeious his gifts of the steel to the heioes of 
Canon] not even by the baid can his deeds be described He 
placed his feet on the head of SMsndg, he made a waste of the 
foiest of men, nor daied the sons of the mighty appioach him 
As Pujoon fell, he exclaimed, *^006 hundred years are the limit of 
man^s life, of which fifty are lost in night, and half this in childhood; 
but the Almighty taught me to wield the biand ' As he spoke, even 
in the arms of Tama, he beheld the aim of his boy playing on the 
head of the foeman His parting soul was satisfied seven wounds 
from the sword had Maldsf leceived, whose steed was covered with 
wounds * mighty were the deeds perfoimed by the son of Pujoon " 

This Mal^si, in whose praise the baid of Pirthi Raj is so lavish, 
succeeded (according to the chiomcle) his father Pujoon in the Raj 
of Amb^r Theie is little said of him in the tiansciipt in my posses- 
sion There aie, howevei, abundance of traditional couplets to 
prove that the successors of Pujoon were not wanting in the chief 
duties of the Rajpoot, the exeicise of his swoid One of these men- 
tions his having gained a victory at Rootiahi over the prince of 
Mandoo t 

* The cbapleti of the god of war is of skalls , his drinking cup a semi- 
crauium 

1 1 give this chiefly foi the concluding couplet, to see how the Ea]poot8 
applied the word Khoten to the lands beyond Oabul, where the great Raja 
Maun commanded as Akb^r’s lieutenant 

“ Palhun, Pujoon jeete, 

“ 2Iahaba, Cannuj luni^ 

" Mandoo Maleii jeeie, 

" iZar Kooiiahi ca 
“ Raj Bhaqvoandaa jeete, 

“ 2lowasi lui 
“ Raja Maun inng jeete, 

“ Kuotex fouj doohahi ’’ 

“ Palhun and Pujoon were victorious , 

“ Fought at Mahoba and Canouj , 

“ Mallsi conquered Mandoo , 

“ In the battle of Rootrahi, 

“ Raja Rfaagwaudas vanquished 
“ In the Mowasi (fastnesses, probably, of Mewdt), 

“ Raj Maun Sing was victorious , ’ 

“ Subjugating the army of EIhoten ” 
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We shall pass over the intermediate princes fromMaldsi to Pirthi 
Raj, the eleventli in descent, with a bare enumeration o£ their names ; 

, Maldsi, Beejul, Rajdeo, Keeluu, Kontul, Joonsi, Oodikurn, Nui- 
sing, Bunbeer, Oodharun, Ohandias^n, Piithi Raj 

Pirthi Raj had seventeen sons, twelve of whom reached man^s 
estate To them and their successors in perpetuity he assigned 
appanages, styled the hwia, hohif or ^ twelve chambers^ of the Outoh- 
waha house The poition of each was necessaiily very limited; 
some of the descendants of this heieditaiy aiistociacy now hold 
estates equal in magnitude to the piincipality itself at that period. 
Pievious, howevei, to this peipetual settlement of Outohwaha fiefs, 
and indeed intermediately between Males!, and Pnthi Raj, a disjunc- 
tion of the junior branches of the loyal family took place, which led 
to the foundation of a power foi a long time exceeding in magnitude 
the paient state This was in the time of Oodikurn, whose son 
Baloji, left his father’s house, and obtained the town and small 
district of Amrutsii, which in time devolved on his grandson 
Shekhji, and became the nucleus of an extensive and singular con- 
federation, known liy the name of the founder, Shekhavati, at this day 
coveting an area of nearly ten thousand square miles As this 
subject will be discussed m its proper place, we-shall no longer dwell 
ou it, but proceed with the posteixty of Pirthi Raj, amongst the few 
incidents of whose Me, is mentioned his meritorious pilgrimage to 
Dewul,* near the mouth of the Indus But even this could not save 
him from foul assassination, and the assassin was his own son, Bheem, 
“ whose countenance (says the chronicle) was that of a demon ” The 
recoid IS obscure, but it would appear that one parricide waspunished 
by anothei, and that Aiskurn, the son of Bheem, was instigated by 
his biethien to put their father to death, and to expiate the dime 
“ by pilgrimage both these monsters aie enumerated 

amongst the anointed” of Ambei, but they aie generally omitted in 
the genealogical chain, doubtless fiom a feeling of disgust 

Bahai mull was the first piiuce of Ambdi who paid homage to the 
Mahomedan power He attended the fortunes of Baber, and leceived 
from Hemayoon (previous to the Pat’han usurpation) the munsub of 
five thousand as Raja of Ambei 

Bhagwandas, son of Baharmull, became still moie intimately alUed 
with the Mogul dynasty He was the friend of Akber, who saw the 
■full value of attaching such men to his thioue By what aits or 
influence he overcame the scruples of the Outchwaha Rajpoot we 
know not, unless by appealing to his avarice oi ambition , but the 


* ‘ T/ie temple the Deheil of the Mahomedan tiihes the Rajpoot seat of 
povrei of the Rajas of Smde, when attacked by the caliphs of Bagdad 
f The chronicle says of this Aiskuin, that ou his return, the king (Baber or 
Hemayoon), gave him the title of Raja of Efurwar These states have continued 
occasionally to furnish representatives, on the extinction of the line of eithei 
A very conspicuous instance of this occurred ou the death of Raja Jnggut Sing, 
the last prince of Amb^i, who dying without issue, an intrigue was set on foot, 
and a sou of the ex-pnnce of Nurwar was placed ou the gadi of Ambdr. 
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name of Bhagwandas is execiated as the fiist wlio sullied Ea]poot 
purity by matiimonial alliance with the Islamite His daughter 
espoused Piince Selim, afterwards Jehangir, and the fruit of the 
maiiiage was the unfortunate Khoosioo * * * § 

Maun Sing, nephew t and successoi of Bhagwandas, was the most 
brilliant chai acter of Akber^s court As the emperoi^s lieutenant, he 
was entiusted with the most aiduons duties, and added conquests to 
the empiie fiom Khoten to the ocean. Oiissa was subjugated by 
him,J Assam humbled and made tiibutary, and Cabul maintained in 
hei allegiance He held in succession the goveinments of Bengal 
and Behar,§ the Dekhan and Cabul Eaja Maun soon proved to 
Akb6i that his policy of strengthening his thione by Rajpoot 
alliances was not without hazaid, these alliances mtioducing a direct 
influence in the state, which heqnently thwaited the views of the 
sovereign So powerful was it, that ev6nAkbei,in the zenith ot 
his power, saw no other method of diminishing its force, than the 
execiable but common expedient of Asiatic despots — poison it has 
been alieady related how the Emperor’s attempt recoiled upon him 
to his destiuction (j 

Akber was on his death-bed when Raja Maun commenced an 
intrigue to alter the succession in favoui ot his nephew, Piince 
Khoosioo, and it was pi obably in this pi edicament that the monaioh 
had lecouise to the only safe policy, that of seeing the crown fixed 
on the head of Selim, afteiwaids J6hangn The conspiiacy for the 
time was quashed, and Raja Maun was sent tp the government of 
Bengal, but it bioke out again, and ended in the perpetual impii- 


* It ispleasmi; to find almost all these outlines of Rajpoot history confirmed 
by Mahomedaii wi Iters It was in AH 993 (AD 1586) that this marriage 
took place Thiee geneiatioiis of Cutchwahas, viz, Bbagwaiiaas, his adopted 
ton Raja Mauu, and grandson, were all serving m the imperial army with 
great distinction at this time Raja !Ilaan, though styled hoonviat, oi heir 
apparent, is made the most conspicuous He quelled a i ebellion headed by the 
empeior’s hi other, and while Bhagwandas commanded undei a pi mce of the 
bloon against C.isbnieie, Maun Sing oveicame an iiisuiiection of the Afghans 
at Kbybei , and his sou was niadeviceioy ot Cabul— see Biiewa* Penshta 
Yol 11, p 258, e< aeq^ ® 

t Bhagwandas had three bibtheis, Sooiut Sing, Madoo Sing, and Jugr-ufe 
Sing , Maun Sing was son of the last 

J Feiishia confirms this, sa^ng ue sent one bunded and tnenty elephants 

to the king on this occasion —Briggs’ Feiishta, Yol II, p 2b8 

§ Ferishta confiims tins likewise According to this histoiiaii, it was while 
Maun was jeii ouly iooiiKmi , oi lieir apparent, that he was invested ■with the 
go\eiximents of Behai, Hajipoor, and Patna/' the same yeai (A D 15S9) that 
his uncle Bhagwandas died, and that following the biith ot puiice Khoosroo 
by the diinghtei of the Cuichwaha pi mce, uu event eelebiated (says Feiishta) 
with gi eat lejoiciiigs See Bi iggs’ Ferishta, Yol II, p 261 Col Bri-<Ts has 
allowed the sinnl iiity ot the names Khoostoo and Khooium to betray him into 
a slight eiror, in a note on the toimei punce It was not Khoosroo. but 
Khooium, who succeeded his fathei Jdhaiigir, and was father to the monstei 

Arungzeb, (note, p 261) Khoosioo was put to death by Khoornm, afterwards 
jbnaa Jeban ' 

II Annals of Rajast’han, Yol I, p 296 
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sonment of Khoosroo^* and a dreadful death to his adherents. _ Raja 
Maun was too wise to identify himself with the lebellion, though he 
stimulated his nephew, and he was too powerful to be openly punished, 
being at the head of twenty thousand Rajpoots ^ but the native 
chronicle mentions that he was amerced by Jdhangir in the incredi- 
ble sum of ten cioies, oi millions sterling According to the Maho- 
medanhistoiian. Raja Maun diedinBengal,f A H 1024, (A D 1615); 
while the chronicle says he was slam lu an expedition against the 
JSIhilji tribe in the north, two years later | 

Rao Bh§,o Sing succeeded hia father, and was invested by the 
Empeior with the Punj-hazari, or dignity of a legionaiy chief of 
five thousand. He was of weak intellect, and luled a few years 
without distinction. He died lu A H 1080 of excessive drinking. 

Maha succeeded, and in like mannei died from dissipated habits. 
These unwoithy successors of Raja Maun allowed the princes of Jod- 
poor to take the lead at the impeiial couit At the instigation of 
the celebrated Joda Ba^ (daughter of Ra© Sing of Bikaner), the Raj- 
pootnl wife of Jehangir, Jey Sing, giandsonof Juggut Sing (brother 
of Maun), was laised to the throne of Amber, to the no small 
jealousy, says the ohionicle, of the favourite queen, Noor Jehan It 
relates that the succession was settled by the Bmpeior and the 
Riijpootni in a confeienoe at the balcony of the seraglio, where the 
Emperor saluted the youth below as Raja of Amber, and commanded 
him to make his salaam to Joda Ba^, as the source of this honour. 
But the customs of Rajwaua could not be bioken it was contrary 
to etiquette foi a Rajpoot chief to salaam, aud he replied “ I will do 
this to any lady of your majesty*s family, but not to Joda Ba^ 
upon which she good-uatuiedly laughed, and called out, “ It matters 
not , I give you the Raj of Amber 

Jey Sing, the Muza Raja, the title by which he is best known, 
restoied by his conduct the renown of the Cutchwaha name, which 
had been tarnished by the two unwoithy successois of Raja Maun. 
He peifoimed great services to the empire duung the reign of 
Arungzeb, who bestowed upon him the wAMisxib of six thousand. 
He made pusoner the celebrated Sevaji, whom he conveyed to court, 
and afterwards, on finding that his pledge of safety was likely to be 
broken, was accessory to his libeiation But this instance of magna- 
nimity was moie than counterbalanced by his treachery to Hara, in 
the War of succession, which crushed the hopes of that brave prince. 
These acts, and their consequences, produced an unconquerable 
haughtiness of demeanour, which determined the tyrannical Arungzeb 
to destroy him The chronicle says he had twenty-two thousand 
Rajpoot cavalry at his disposal, and twenty-two great vassal chiefs. 


* He was afterwards assassinated by order o£ Shah Jehan See Bow’s 

Feiishta, Vol III, Chap I, p 63 „ onn k 

t Dow, Vol III, p 46 , the chronicle says in S 1699, or A D 1613 
t An aoeounb of the life of Raja Maun wonld fill a volume , there are ampla 
materials at Jeipoor. 
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'who commjiuded undei him , that he would sit with them in dui 'bat , 
holding two glasses, one of which he called Dehli, the other Satarra, 
and dashing one to the gioaiid, would exclaim, “ there goes Sataira, 
the fate of Delili is in my light hand, and this with like facility I 
can cast away.” These Taunts reaching the Empeior’s ear, he had 
recouise to the same diabolical expedient which lumed Marwar, of 
making a son the assassin of his father He piomised the succession 
to the gadi of Amber to Keeiut Sing, younger son of the Ra]a, to 
the piejndice of his eldei brother Kam Sing, if he effected the hoi i id 
deed The wietch having perpetrated the ciime by mixing poison 
in his fathei’s opium, leturned to claim the investituie but the 
king only gave him the distiict of Hamah Piom this period, says 
the chronicle. Amber declined. 

Ram Sing, who succeeded, had the miinsuh of four thousand 
confeiied upon him, and was sent against the Assamese Upon his 
death, Bishen Sing, whose munsuh was fuither reduced to the grade 
of thiee thousand, succeeded , but he enjoyed the dignity only a 
shoit peiiod. 


CHAPTER n. 


Soioae Jey Smg succeeds —Joins the paity of Azim Shah —Amle) sequestrated 
—JerjSing expels iheimpeiial gantson—Sis ehai actet .—Sis astronomical 
hnoiohdge — Sis conduct during the trouUes of the empvt e — Anecdote ilhis- 
iiaiive of the evils of polygamy —Lvmits of the lo] of AmUi at the accession of 
Jey Sing— The neia city of Jeipooi —Conquest of Bajoie and Deoti — 
Incidents illushaiive of Bajpoot chaiactei —Jey Sing’s halit ofinebi lation — 
The viiiue-> of his chaiactei — Contemplates the iite of Aswamedhn. Dis- 

pel sion of his valuable manusci ipts —Eis death— Some of his wives and 
concubines become satis on his pyie 


Jnv II, better known by the title of Sowae Jey SinV, m contiadis- 
tinction to the fivst prince of this name, entitled the '^Mirza Raia.” 
succeeded in S 1755 (AD 1699). m the foity-fourth year of 
Aruugzeb s leign, and wiihiu six years of that monarcVs death He 
sei ved with distinction lu the Dekhau, and in the war of succession 
attached himself to the piiuce Bedar Bukt, son of Azim Shah, 
dedal ed successor of Aiungzeb , and with these he fought the battle 

l^unfsKnr^if death and the elevation of Shah 

^ 1 ®^^^ opposition Amber was sequestiated, 

and an imperial governor sent to take possession, but Jey Sino' 
enteied his esta es, swoid in hand, diove out the king’s garrisons” 

P be tedious to pursue tW oelebiated Rajpoot tbiongh hw 

aacli of limber i enough is oh eod, kuowa of it from its oombmatiou 
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wifcli the Annals of Mewav and Boondij o£ which, house he wasthe> 
implacable foe Although Jey Sing mixed in all the troubles and 
waifare of this long period of anarchy, when the thione of Timooi 
was lapidly crumbling into dust, his lepiitation as a soldiei would 
nevei have handed down his name with honour to postenty , on the 
contiary, his courage had none of the fire which is lequisiteto make 
a Ra 3 pout hero, though his talents for civil government and couit 
intrigue, in which he was the Machiavelh of his day, weie at that 
peiiod fai moie notable auxilliaries 

As a statesman, legislator, and man of scieuce, the chai.icter of 
Sowae Jey Sing is woithy of an ample delineatiou,'i' which would 
correct our opinion of the genius and capacity of the piinces 
of liajpootana, of whom we are apt to foim too low an 
estimate He was the fouudei of the new capital, named after 
him Jeipoor, or Jeinuggui, which became the seat of science 
and art, and eclipsed the inoie ancient Amb^i, with which the foiti- 
ficatious ot the modern city unite, although the extremity of the one 
is SIX miles from the othei Jeipooi is the only city in India built 
upon a legular plan, with streets bisecting each othei at light 
angles The merit of the design and execution is assigned to Vedy- 
adhar, a native of Bengal, one of the most eminent coadjutors of the 
piince in all his scientific pui suits, both astronomical and histoiical 
Almost all the Rajpoot pmices have a smattering of astionomy, oi 
rathei of its spurious relation, astrology , but Jey Sing went deep, 
not only into the theoiy, but the piactice of the science, and was sa 
esteemed for his knowledge, that he was enti usted by the emperor 
Mahomed Shah with the leformation of the calendar He had 
erected obseivatories with lustruments of his own invention atDehli, 
Jeipoor, Oojein, Benaies, and Mat'huru, upon a scale of Asiatic 
giaudeur, and their results weie so coiiect as to astonish the most 
leai ned. He had pi eviously used such insti uments us those of IJlug 
Beg (the royal astronomer of Samaicand), which failed to answer his 
expectations Riom the obseivations of seven years at the vaiious 
obseivatoiies, he consti acted a set of tables While thus engaged, 
he learned through a Poituguese missionary, Padie Manuel, the 
progress which his favouiite puisuit was making in Portugal, and he 
sent several skilful persons along with him”t to the couit of 
Emanuel The king of Poi tugal despatched Xavier de Silva, who 


* Foi such a sketch, the inuternlc^f the Ambdr court aie abundant, to 
instance only the Galpudt ooma, a misc^luneons diary, in which eveiything of 
note was wiitteii, and a collection entitled J2i/e se/i no/i qoonjey 8tngca,QV 
* the one bundled and nine actions of Jey Sing,’ of which 1 have heard seveial 
narrated and noted His volumiiious coriespoiidence with all the piinces and 
chiefs of his timo would alone lopaythe tiouble of translation, and would 
thiowamoie perfect light on the manners and feeln^s of his countrymen 
than the most laborious lucubrations Of any Huropean I possess an autograph 
letter of this prince, on one of the moj^imoortant events of Indian history at 
this period, the deposal of Ferochser It was addressed to the Bana. 

t It would be woith ascertaining whether the archives of Lisbon lefer to 
this circumstance. 
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communicated to the Rajpoot piince the tables of De la Hue.* On 
“ examining and comparing the calculations of these tables (says the 
“ Rajpoot prince) with actual observation, it appealed there was an 
“ enoi in the foimei, in assigning the moon's place, of half adegiee, 
“ although the eiror in the other planets was not so great, yet the 
times of solar and lunar eclipses he-f found to come out later or 
eailier than the truth by the fourth part of a glmtry, or fifteen puls 
“ (six minutes of time) " In like manner, as he found fault with the 
instruments of biass used by the Tooiki astronomei, and which he 
conjectuies must have been such as were used by Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, so he attiibutea the inaccuracies of De la Hue’s tables to 
mstiuments of “ inferior diameteis " The Rajpoot piince might 
justly boast ot his instruments With that ac Dehli, he, in A D 
1729, deteimined the obliquity of the ecliptic to be 23° 28', within 
28" of what it was deteimined to be, the year following, by Godin 
TTih geneial accuiacy was fuithei put to the test in A D 1793, by 
our scientific countryman. Dr W. Huntei, who compaied a senes of 
observations on the latitude of Oojeiu with that established by the 
Rajpoot piince The difference was 24", and Dr. H does not 
depend on hia own obseivations within 15" Jey Sing made the 
latitude 23“ 10' N ; Dr Hunter, 23° 10' 24" N 

Prom the results of his vaned observations, Jey Sing diew up a 
set of tables, which he entitled Zetj Mahomedsliahi, dedicated to that 
monarch , by these, all astronomical computations are yet made, and 
almanacks constructed It would be wiong, — while considering 
these labours of a prince who caused Euclid’s Elements, the treatises 
on plain and spheiical tiigonometry, ^ Don «7 wan’ Napier on the 
const! uction and use of logarithms, to be translated into Sanscrit, — 
to omit noticing the high strain of devotion with which he views 
the wonders of the Supreme Aitificei ,” recalling the line of one of 
our own best poets • 

“ Au undevout astronomer is mad ” 

The Rajpoot prince thus opens his preface " Piaise be to God, 
such that the minutely discerning genius of the most profound 
geometers, in uttering the smallest paiticle of it, may open the 
mouth in confession of inability; and such adoiatiou, that the study 
and accuracy of astronomers, who measure the heavens, may acknoW” 
ledge their astonishment, and utter insufiSciency ! Let us devote 
ourselves at the altar of the King of Kings, hallowed be his name * 
in the book of the register of whose power the lofty orbs of heaven 
aie only a few leaves, and the stais, and that heavenly courser the 
sun, small pieces of money, in the treasury of the empire of the 
Most High 

Prom inability to comprehend the all-encompassinc beneficence 
of his power, Hipparchus is au ignorant clown, who wiings the 
hands of vexation , and in the contemplation of his exalted majesty, 

* Second edition, published m A D 1702 Jey Sing finished hism A D. 1728. 
t Jey Sing always speaks of himself lu the third person 
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PaOLBMY IS a bafc, who cnu never aunve at the sun of truth the 
deiuoustiations of Euclid aieau imperfect sketch of the forms of 
his coutiiv.iuce. 

But biuce iho well-wisher of the woika of creation, and the 
admiring spectatoi of the woiks of infinite wisdom, Shvai Jey Sing, 
fiom the fiist dawning of letisou in his mind, and dining its piogress 
towaidb matniity, was entiioly devoted to the study of mathematical 
science, and the bent of his mind was constantly diiected to the 
solutiuu of its most difficult pioblems, by the aid of the Supreme 
Aitihccr, he obtained a thoiough knowledge of its principles and 
lules,^^ &o 'I' 

Besides the cousti action of these objects of science, he erected, at 
his own evpenso, cataianhCHiis for the free use of tiavellers m many 
of the piovinces How far vanity may have mingled with benevo- 
lence III this act (by no iiicans iincoinmon in India), it were unchaii- 
tablo to ouquiie* for tho Hindu not only piays for all those “who 
“tiavel by land oi by water,^^ but aids the tiaveller by serais, or 
inns, and welts dug at ins own expense, and m most capitals and 
cities, iindei the ancient princes, there weio public chanties for 
necessitous tiavellois, at which they had then* meals, and then 
passed on 

When w’e consider that Jey Sing earned on his favouiito put suits 
ill tho midst of peipetual wins and couit mtiigues, tiom whose 
debasing influence he escaped not untainted, when amidst revolution, 
the destruction of the empire, and the moteoiic rise of the Mahiattas, 
he not only stecied through the daugeis, but elevated AmbJr above 
all the principalities aioiind, wo must admit that he was an extra- 
ordmaiy man Awaie of the approaching downfall of the Mogul 
empiic, and dcteruiiiicd to aggiaudizo Amber from the wreck, he 
was, iievei theless, not unfaithful to Ins lot d-pai amount, foi, on the 
consptiacy winch dcpiivcd Eerocbsdi of empno and of life, Jey Sing 
was one of the few princes who retained their fidelity, and would 

* Scu *' Actuuiit of tbo ualrouoinical laboura of Jyii Snii;, Baja of Ambdr,** by 
Dr W Huator, (Asiatic Rcaeurchca.Vof V, p 177), to whom I icfei the reader 
for tho description of tbo iiietruincnts used by tbo J^ja. The author has seen 
thoso at Dtbli and Mat'htira. There is albuun tqumoctial dial constnioted on 
tbo terrato of tbo paliico of Oodipoor, and \urious iiistruiiicius at Kotub and 
Bounai, esucciully an ui miliary hpliort, ut tbo former, of about Qvo foot lu 
ammeter, nil m brosu, got up uiidor tho scholars of Jey Sing 

Dr. Hunter gives u most mtorcsting account of a joiiiig pundit, whom h« 
found at Oojeiu, tbt. giaudsoti of ouo of tbo coadjutors of Joy Sing, who held 
tbo oilico of Jyotiah^Jiae, or Astronomer- Uoyul, and an estate of fivu thousand 
rupees annual rent, both of which (titlo and cstato) descended to this young 
man * but scicnco fled with Joy Sing, and tbo barbarian Mnbrattus had ten- 
dered bis Lstiiio desolate and nnproductivo Ho possessed, says Dr H , a 
thorough ncQuauitiinco with tho Hindu astronomical science contained in the 
vui lous SxMnantas, and that not confined to tbo mechanical pi notice of rules, 
but founded on a gcomotiiuil knowledge of cbcir domonstiation This 
luhciitor of tbo muniTo of Joy Sing died at Jeipoor, soon after Dr Hunter left 
Oojem, in A D 1793 

[Vos IL] 43ii 
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have stood by him to the last, if be bad possessed a particle of tbe 
valour -wbiob belonged to tbe descendants- of Timoor * 

Enough bas been said of bis public life, in that portion of tbe 
Annals of Mewai witb which he was so closely connected, both by 
pobtical and family ties Tbe Syeds, who succeeded to power on 
tbe muidei of their sovereign Eeiocbs^i, were too wise to laise 
enemies unnecessaiily, and Jey Sing, when be left tbe unhappy 
monarch to bis fate, letiied to bis beiedifcary dominions, devoting 
himself to bis favourite pui suits, astronomy and history He appears 
to have enjoyed tbiee yeais of unintenupted quiet, taking no pait 
m tbe struggles, which teimiuated, in AD. 1721, with Mahomed 
Shah^s defeat of bis iivals, and the desti notion of tbe Syeds At 
this peiiod, Jey Sing was called fiom his philosophical pui suits, and 
appointed the king’s heutenaut foi the piovinces of Agi a and Malwa 
in succession and it was duiing this interval of compaiative lepose, 
that he elected those monuments which iiiadiate this daik epoch of 
the histoiy of India f Not was he blind to the inteiests of bis nation 
or tbe honor of Amb6r, and his impoitaut office was made subser- 
vient to obtaining tbe lepeal of that disgi aceful edict, tbeyezeya, and 
authoiity to repiess the infant power of the Jats, long a thorn in 
tbe side of Amb^i. But when, in A D. 1732, tbe Raja, once more 
heutenaut for Malwa, saw that it was in vain to attempt to check 
the Mahratta invasion, or to pieveut the paxtition of the empue, he 
deemed himself justified in consulting the welfare of his own house 
We know not what terms Jey Sing entered into with the Mahiatta 
leader, Bajir jw, who, by his influence was appointed Soobadai of 
Malwa, we may, however, imagine it was from some moie poweiful 
stimulant than the native histoiian of this period assigns, namely, 
a similarity of i eligion ” By this conduct, J ey Sing is said empha- 
tically, by his own countrymen, to have given the key of Hindust’han 
to the Southron The influence his character obtained, howevei, 
with the Mahiattas was even useful to his sovereign, for by it he 
retarded their excesses, which at length leached the capital In a 
few yeais moie (A D 1739), Nadir Shah’s invasion took place, and 
the Rajpoots, wisely alive to then own interests, lemained aloof 
from a cause which neither valour nor wisdom could longei serve 
They respected the emperoi, but the system of government had long 
alienated these gallant supporters of the throne We may exemplify 
the trials to which Rajpoot fidelity was exposed, by one of the 
'^hundred and nine deeds of Jey Sing,” which will at the same time 
serve furthei to illnstiate the position, that half the political and 


* Scott, m his excellent history of the successors of Arangz^b, gives a full 
account of this tiiigical evenc, ou which I have already touched m Vol I, o 
346, of this woik, where I have given a htei al translation of the lutograph 
letter of Ka]a Jey Smg on the occasion 
'{'The Haja says be finished his tables in A D 1728, and that he had occupied 
himself seven years nieviously lu the necessary observations , m fact, the first 
quiet years of hhihomed Shah’s reign, or indeed that India had known foe 
centuries 
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moral emls wliioh have vexed fclie royal houses of Rajpootana} take 
their rise from polygamy. 

MahaiajaBishen Sing had»two sons, Jey Sing and.Be6]y Sing The 
mother of Beejy Sing, doubtful of his safety, sent hiTn to her ovm^ 
family in Keeohiwaira. When he had attained man^s estate, he was 
sent to court, and by bribes, chiefly of>]ewels presented by his mother, 
he obtained the patronage of Kumuiodin Khan, the vizier At first 
his ambition was limited to the demand of Busswa, one of the most 
fei tile districts of Ambdr, as an appanage , which being acceded to by 
Ins brother and soveieign, Jey Singj he was stimulated by his mother 
to make still higher demands, and to offei the sum of five crores oB 
rupees and a contingent of five thousand hoise, if he might supplant 
his bi other on the thione of Ambei The viziei mentioned it to the 

empeior, who asked what secuiity he had foi the fulfilment of the 
contiact; the vizier offei ed his own gnaiantee, and the sunnuds o£ 
Amb6r were actually piepaiing, which were thus to unseat Jey Sing, 
when his puffn hudid hliae, Khandoran Khan, infoimed Kiipaiam, 
the Jeipoor envoy at couit, of what was going on The intelligence 
produced consternation at Ambei, since Kumni odln was all-powerful. 
Jey Sing’s de]ection became manifest on leading the letter, and he 
handed it to the confidential Nazu, who remarked, it was an affair 
*'in whiohi/o?*flfi could not be used, m which loealth-vr&a useless, 
and which must be decided by sti atagem* alone , and that the 
“conspiiacy could be defeated only through the conspirator ” At 
the Nazir's recommendation he convened his pnnoipal chiefs, 
Mohun Sing, chief of the Nat’hawuts,f Deep Sing, Khombani, 
of Bhansko, Zooiawui Sing, Seoburunpota,Himmi.t Sing, Narookaj 
Koosul Sing of Jhulaye, Bho]ia] of Mozabad, and Futteh Sing 
of M&oli, and thus addressed them on the difficulties of his 
position * ^‘Tou placed me on the gadi of Amb^r, and my bi other, 
who would be satisfied with Busswa, has Amber forced- upon 
him by the Nawab Kumuiodin ” They advised him to be 
of good cheer, and they would manage the affair, provided he was 
sincere in assigning Busswa to his brother He made out the grant 
at the moment, latified it with an oath, and presented it with full 
powers to the chiefs to act for him The Panch (council) of Amb6r 
sent their ministers to Beejy Sing, provided with all the necessary 
arguments , but the prince 1 eplied, he had no confidence in the 
promises or protestations of his brother. Foi themselves, and in the 
name of the barah. leotn Amb4i ca (the twelve gieat families), they 
gave their ‘ seeta-ram/ 01 security, adding that if Jey Sing swerved 


*The Nazir is here harping on three of tbo /o»i predicaments, which 
(borrowed originally fiom Menu, and repeated by the great Bajooot oracle, the 
bald Ghund) govern all human events, shdm, d&n, bhed, dmd, ‘arguments, 
gifts, stratagem, force ’ 

t He IS the hereditary premier noble of this house (as is Saloombra of 
MSvrar, and the Ahwa chief of Marwar), and is familiarly called the ‘ PatSl of 
timber ’ His residence is Ghomoo, which is the place of rendezvous of the. 
feudality Amber, whenever they league against the sovereign 
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from his engagements, they tveie his, and would themselves place 
him on the gadi of Amber. 

He accepted their inteiposition and the giant, which being 
explained to his patron, he was by no means satisfied, neveitheless 
he ordered Khandoian and Kirpaiam to accompany him, to see him 
inducted in his new appanage of Busswa The chiefs, anxious to 
leconcile the bi others, obtained Beejy Singes assent to a meeting, and 
as he declined going to Amber, Chomoo was pioposed and agieed to, 
but was afterwards changed to the town of Sanganaii, six miles 
south-west of Jeipooi, wheieBee3y Sing pitched his tents As Jey 
Sing was quitting the dm bar to give his brother the meeting, the 
bTazii enteied with a message fiom the queen-mother, to know, 
* why hei eyes should not be blessed with witnessing the meeting 

and leconcihatiou of the two Labis’** The Baja lefeiied the 
request to the chiefs, who said theie could be no objection. 

The Nazir prepared the mahadole, withthiee hundied chai lots for 
the females, but instead of the royal litter containing the queen- 
mother, it was occupied by Oogui Sdn, the Bhatti chief, and each 
covered chariot contained two chosen S^lleh2>osh^anSf or men at arms 
Not a soul but the Nazir and his master were aware of the treachery 
The procession left the capital , money was scattered with profusion 
by the attendance of the supposed queen-mother, to the people who 
thionged the highways, lejoicing at the approaching conclusion of 
these fraternal feuds 

Amessenger having bi oughtthe intelligence that the queen-mother 
had airived at the palace of Sanganaii, the Baja and his chiefs 
mounted to join her The brothers first met and embraced, when 
Jey Sing presented the grant of Busswa, saving, with some waimth, 
that if his brothel piefeiied inbng at Amber, he would abandon his 
birth-nght and take Busswa Beejy Sing, oveicome with this 
kindness, leplied, that ‘*all his wants weie satisfied When the 
time to separate had arrived, the Nazii came into the couit with a 
message fiom the queen-mothei, to say, that if the chiefs would 
withdraw she would come and see hei childien, or that they might 
come to hei apartment Jey Sing lefeiied his mother's wish to the 
chiefs, saying he had no will but theirs Having advised the brothers 
to wait on the queen-mothei, they proceeded hand in hand to the 
interior of the mahl When ai rived at the door, Jey Sing, taking 
his dagger from his giidle, delivered it to an eunuch, saying, "what 
“ occasion for this here and Beejy Sing, not to be outdone in 
confidence, followed his example. As the Nazir closed the dooi, 
Beejy Sing found himself, not in the embrace of the queen- 
mother, but in the non gripe of the gigantic Bhatti, who 
instantly bound him hand and foot, and placing him in the 
mahadole, the mock female procession with their prisoner letuined 
to Ambdr. In an hour, tidings were conveyed to Jey Sing 

* Lalji 13 an epithet of endearment used by all classes of Hindus towards 

their children, fiom the Sanscrit lot Id 
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of the prisoner being safely lodged in the castle, when he rejoined 
the conclave of his chiefs , who on seeing him enter alone, attended 
by some of the ‘ men at arma^ stared at each other, and asked ''what 
" had become of Bee-jy Sing ?” — " Humdidpait myn /* ' in my belly 
was the leply "We are both the sons of Bishen Sing, and I the 
" eldest If it IS your wish that he should i nle, then slay me and 
" bung him foith Foi you I have forfeited my faith, for should 
" Bee]y Sing have intioduced, as assuredly he would, your enemies 
" and mine, you must have peiished ** Heaiing this, the chiefs were 
amazed, but theie was no lemedy, and they left the palace in 
silence Outside weie encamped six thousand impeiial hoise, 
furnished by the vizier as the escoit of Beeji Sing, whose commander 
demanded what had become of then trust Jey Sing replied, " It 
" was no affair of theirs,^' and desiied them to be gone, " or he would 
" lequest their horses of them ** They had no alternative but to 
I’etrace then steps, and thus was Bee]i Sing made prisoner * 

Whatever opinion the moialist may attach to this specimen of 
" the hundred and nine goon” of the loyal astronomer of Ambei, 
which might lathei bo styled goonaf (vice) than goon (virtue), no 
one will deny that it was done in a most masteily manner, and 
wheie chul or stiatagem is a necessary expedient, did honour to the 
talents of Jey Sing and the Nazir, who alone, says the narrative, 
weie accessory to the plot In this instance, moreover, it was 
peifectly justifiable, for with the means and influence of the vizier 
to support him, Beejy Sing must, sooner or later, have supplanted 
his brother The fate of Beejy Sing is not stated 

The Outchwaha state, as well as its capital, owes everything to 
Jey Sing before his time, it had little political weight beyond that 
which it acquired from the peisonal character of its princes, and 
their estimation at the Mogul court Yet, notwithstanding the' 
intimate connexion which existed between the Amber Rajas and the 
imperial family, from Babei to Arungz^b, their patrimonial estates 
had been very little enlarged since Pujoon, the cotemporary of the 
last Rajpoot emperor of Dehli. Nor was it till the troubles which 
ensued on the demise of Ai ungzeb, when the empire was eventually 
partitioned, that Ambdi was entitled to the name ointaj Duiing 
those troubles, Jey Singes power, as the king's lieutenant in Agra, 
which embraced his hereditary domains, gave him ample oppoitunity 
to enlaige and consolidate his teiiitory The manner in which he 
possessed himself of the independent distiicts of Deoti and Rajoie, 
affoi ds an additional insight into the national character, and that of 
this prince 

At the accession of Jey Sing, the raj of Amb^r consisted only of 
the thxQB pergunnalis or districts ot Ambdi, Deosah, andBussao , the 


< * 1 hare made a verhahm translation of this goon 

t This IS a singular instance of making the privative an affix instead of 
prefix , a-goon, ‘ without virtue,’ would be the common form 
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■western tracts had been seqnestiated, and added to the royal domains 
attached to Ajmer The Shekhavati confederation was supeiior to, 
and independent of, the parent skate, whose boundaries weie as 
follows. The loyal i’hanna (gairison) of Chatsoo, to the south, 
those of Sambhur to the west, and Hastinah to the north-west ] 
while to the east, Deosah md Buasao foimed its fiontier The 
Jeotiibwnds, as they denominate the twelve great feudalities, pos- 
sessed but veiy siendei domains, and weie held cheap by the gieat 
vassals of Mewai, of whom the Saloombia chief was esteemed, even 
by the first Pdshwa, as the equal of the pimce of the Cutchwahas 
Rajore was a city of gi eat antiquity, the capital of a petty state 
called Deoti, luled by a chief of the Birgoojui tube, descended, like 
the Cutchwahas, fiom Rama, but thiough LS,o, the elder son The 
Bugoojuis of Rajoie had obtained celebrity amongst the moie 
mo&rn Rajpoots, by then- invincible lepuguanoe to matrimonial 
alliance with the Mahomedans , and while the Cutchwahas set the 
degiading example, and by so doing eventually raised themselves to 
affluence, the Birgoojur 'conqueied lenown in the song of thebard,^ 
by peiforming the sa/ca in defence of his honour While, therefoie, 
SowS,d Jey Sing ruled as a viceroy ovei kingdoms, the Birgoojui 
was serving with his contingent with the Byeesi, and at the period 
in question, in Andpshehei, on the Ganges When absent on duty, 
the safety of Rajoie depended on his youngei brothei One day, 
while piepaiing for the chase of the wild boar, he became so 
impatient for his dinuei, that his sister -in-law lemarked, '^one would 
suppose you weie gomg to thiow a lance at Jey Sing, you are m 
such a hurry This was touching a tender subject, foi it will be 
recollected that the fiist teiiitoiy in the plains obtained by the 
Cutchwahas, on then migration from Nuiwar, was Deosah, a 
.Biigoojur possession By ThaLooi -p (the Lord), I shall do so, eie 
I eat fiom youi hands again,’'’ was the fierce reply With ten 
horsemen he left Rajoie, and took post under the dhoollcote, or 
‘ mud walls,’ of Ambei But weeks and months fled ere he 
found an oppoitunity to execute his thieat, he gradually sold 
all his hoises, and was obliged to dismiss his attendants Still he 
Imgeied, and sold his clothes, and all his aims, except his spear, 
he had been three days without food, when he sold half his 
tin ban for a meal That day, Jey Sing left the castle by the 
road called moia, a ciicuitous path to avoid a hill He was in his 
sooluhdsiin ; as he passed, a spear was dehveied, which lodged in 
the coiner of the littei A bundled swords flew out to slay the 
assassin , but the Raja called aloud to take him alive, and cany him 
to Ambdr When brought before him aud asked who he was, and 
the cause of such an act, he boldly replied, “ I am the Deoti Bir- 
goojur, and threw the speai at you meiely fiom some woids with 
my Bhdbee j either kill oi release me ” He related how long ho 
had lam in wait for him, and added, that “ had he not been four 


* A litter, literally * seat (asim) of ease {sooVh) ’ 
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** days without food, the speai would have done its duty ” Jey Sing, 
with politic magnanimity, fieed him from lestraint, gave him a 
hoise and diess of honoui (hMLat)j and sent him, escoited by fifty 
hoise, in safety to Bajoie Having told his adventuie to his sister- 
in-law, she leplied, '^you have wounded the envenomed snake, and 

have given watei to the state of Ba]oi e ” She knew that a pretext 
alone was wanting to Jey Sing, and this was now unhappily given. 
With the advice of the eldeis, the females and children weie sent to 
the Ba]a at Andpsheher,* and the castles of Deoti and Bajoiewere 
piepaied for the stoim 

On the thud day after the oocurience, Jey Sing, in a full meeting 
of his chiefs, related the circumstance, and held out the beeia against 
Deoti , but Mohun Sing of Chomoo warned his pimce of the iisk of 
such an attempt, as the Biigoo]ui chief was not only estimated at 
court, but then served with his contingent This opinion of the 
chief noble of Ambdr alarmed the assembly, and none weie eager to 
seek the dangerous distinction. A month passed, and war against 
Deoti was again proposed, but none of the Kotiibunds seeming 
inclined to oppose the opinion of then ostensible head, Futteh 
Sing Bunbeerpota, the chieftain of one hundred and fifty vassals, 
accepted the beet a, when five thousand hoise were ordered to 
assemble uiidei his command Hearing that the Biigoojui had left 
Bajore to celebrate the festival of Gungore, he moved towai ds him, 
sending on some messengers with the compliments of Futteh Sing 

Bunbeerpota, and that he was at hand The young Biigoojur, who, 
little expecting any hostile visitation, was indulging during this 
festive season, put the heralds to death, andwith his companions, com- 
pletely taken by surprise, was in turn cut to pieces by the Jeipoor 
troops The Bam of Bajoie was the sister of the Chutchwaha chief 
of Chomoo she was about giving a pledge of affection to her absent 
lord, when Ba]ore was surpiised and taken Addiessing the victoi, 
Futteh Sing, she said, Brother, give me the gift (dan) of my 
‘‘ womb but suddenly 1 ecollecting that her own unwise speech had 
occasioned this loss of hei child^s inheritance, exclaiming, ''Why 
should I preseiwe life to engendei feuds she sheathed a dagger in 
hei bosom and expired The heads of the vanquished Biigoojuis 
were tied up in handkerchiefs, and suspending them fiom their 
saddle-horses, the victors returned to their prince, who sent for that 
of his intended assassin, the young Birgoo]ur chieftain As soon as 
Mohun Sing recognized the features of his kinsman, the tears poured 
down his face Jey Sing, recollecting the advice of this, the first 
noble of his court, which delayed his revenge a whole month, called 
his giief treason, and upbraided him, saying, "when the spear was 
" levelled for my destruction, no tear fell ” He sequestrated Chomoo," 
and banished him from Dhoondai ' the chief found refuge wath the 
Bana at Oodipooi " Thus (says the manuscript) did Jey Sing dis- 


* The descendants of this chieftain stiil occupy lands at Andpsheher 
[Tot II] 43 
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“ possess tie Birgoojui of Deoti and Ea]Oie, whicli weie added to his 
dominions they embraced all tbe tiact now called Macberri.^^* 
A.mongst tbe foibles of Jey Singes obavactei was bis paibialifcy to 
strong dunk Wbat tbis beverage was, wbetber tbe 3 uice of tbe 
madh^t (mead), or tbe essence (atacj of iice, tbe traditiocal chio- 
nicles of Ambdi do not declaie, thougb they mention fiequent 
appeals from Jey Sing drunk, tp Jey Sing sober one anecdote bas 
alieady been i elated f 

In spite of bis many defects, Jey Singes name is destined to 
descend to posterity as one of tbe most lemaikable men of bis age 
and nation 

Until Jey Singes time, tbe palace of Amber, built by tbe gieat 
Ba]a Maun, inferior to many piivate bouses in tbe new city, was 
tbe chief loyal residence Tbe Miiza Ra 3 a made seveial additions to 
it, bnt these were trifles compaied with tbe edifice added J by SowS,e 
Jey Sing, which bas made tbe residence of the Cutcbwaha piinces 
as celebrated as those of Boondi or Oodipooi, oi, to borrow a more 
appropriate comparison, tbe Kiemlin at Moscow. It was in S. 1784 
(A D 1728) that be laid tbe foundation of Jeipoor Baja Mull was 
the mosaheb, Kiipaiam tbe stationary vakeel at Debli, and Boodb 
Sing Kbombam, with tbe ooidoo, oi loyal camp, in the Dekban 
all eminent men Tbe position be chose foi tbe new capital enabled 
him to connect it with tbe ancient castle of Ambdr, situated upon a 
peak at tbe apex of the le-enteimg angle of tbe lange called A/iaK- 
Teho , a strong oiroumvallation enclosed tbe gorge of the mountain, 
and was earned over tbe ciest of tbe bills, on either side, to unite 
with tbe castle, whilst all tbe adjoining passes wexe strongly foitified 
Tbe sumptuary laws which be endeavoured to establish throughout 
Bajpootana foi tbe legulation of mariiages, in oidei to check those 
lavish expenses that led to infanticide and satis, will be again called 
forth when tbe time is iipe for tbe abolition of all such unhallowed 
acts Boi this end, seaiob should be made for tbe historical legends 
called tbe ' hundred and nme aots,^ in tbe archives of Jeipooi, to 
which leady access could be obtained, and which should be ran- 
sacked tor all the tiaces ot this gieat man’s mind.§ Like all Hindus, 

Riv]ore IS esteemed a place of gieat antiqnir.y, and the chief seat of the 
Birgoojnr tube for ages, a tube mentioned with high respect in the works of 
the bald Chniid, and celebrated in the wais of Piithi Raj I sent a paity to 
Ra 30 re in 1813 

t Annals of Marwar, Vol II, p 96 

j The raanusciipt says, “ On the snot where the Jiisf Jey Sing erected the 
" thi ee lua/iZs, and excavated the tank called the Talhtiloia, he elected other 
“ edifices ” As Hindu pi luees nevex throw down the works of then pi edecessors, 
this means that he added gi eatly to the old palace 

§ By such lesearches we should m all probability lecovei those sketches of 
ancient history of the various dynasties of Rajpootana, which he is said to have 
collected with gieat oains and laboni, and the genealogies of the old laccs, 
under the titles of Eajawah and liaj Taimgini besides, the astionomical 
woiks, eitbei oiiginal oi translations, such as were collected by Jey Sing, 
would be a real gift to science 
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lie was tolerant, and a BralimiUj a Mahomedan, or a Jam, were 
alike ceitam of patronage The Jains enjoyed his peculiai estima- 
tion, fiom the supeiioiityof their knowledge, and he is said to have 
been thoroughly conveisant both in then dootiines and their histones. 
Vidhyadhui, one of his chief coadjutors in his astronomical pui suits, 
and whose genius planned the city of Jeipoor, was a Jain, and 
claimed spnitual descent from the celebiated Hemaoharya, of Nehr- 
valla, ministei and spiritual guide of his namesake, the great Sidiaj 
Jey Sing * 

Amongst the vanities of the foundei of Amber,, it is said that he 
intended to get up the ceremony of the aswamedha yuga, or * saonfic© 
of the horse,’ a iite which his research into the tiaditions of his 
nationmust have lutoimed him. had he entailed desti notion on all who 
had attempted it, fiom the days of Janmeja the Pandu, to Jeichund, 
the last Bajpoot monarch of Canon] It was a virtual assumption 
of universal supremacy ; and although, perhaps, in virtue of hia 
office, as the satrap of Dehli, the hoisa dedicated to the sun might 
have wandered unmolested on the banks of the Ganges, he would 
most assuiedly have found his way into a Bahtoie stable had hei 
roamed in the diiection of the desert oi at the iisk both of yeva andi 
gadi (life and throne),, the Hara would have seiaed him, had he- 
fancied the pastures of the Ghumbul -j- He erected a saciificialihalli 
of much beauty and splendour, whose columns and ceilings were 
covered with plates of silver, nor is it impiobable that the steed, 
emblematic of 8urya, may have been led lound the hall, and aftei- 
waids sacrificed to the solai divinity The Yugsala of Jey Sm^, 
one of the great ornaments of the city, was, howevei, stiipped' of its 
rich decoration by his piofligate descendant, the late Juggut Sing, 
who had not the grace even of Eehoboam, to leplace them with 
lufeiior ornaments, and the noble tieasuies of learning which Jey 
Sing had collected fiom every quarter, the accumulated' results of 
his own research and that of his predecessors, weie divided into two 
pot tions, and' one-half was given to acommon prostitute, the favourite 
of the day The most remaikable MSS weie, till lately, hawking 
about Jeipoor 

Sow4e Jey Sing died in S 1799 (A D 1743), having ruled foity- 
foui yeais Thiee of his wives and several concubines ascended his 
funeral pyre, on which science expired with him 


* He ruled from S 1150 to S 1201, A H 1094, 1145 
+ See Vol I, p 71, for a description of the rite of Ajswanvkdha^ 
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CHAPTBB, III. 

The Rajpoot league — Aggrandizement of ilniiei * — Eesun Smg succeeds — 
Intestine tr oubles pr oduced by polygamy — Sladhii Smg — 27ie Jdts — Their 
Rajas — Violation of the AmbSt tenitory by the Jhts — Battle — Rise of 
Maehem — Recline of the Outchwaha power after the death of Madhu Sing — 
Pirthi Sing — Per tap Sing — Intrigues at his court — The stratagems of 
Khooshialir am, and the Macheni chief — Reath of Feeioz the feelban, 
paramour of the Pate-Rani — Broils with the Mahrattas — Per tap attains 
major ity, and gains the victor y of Tonga — Sis difficulties — E vactions of the 
Mahrattas — Juggut Sing — Sis follies and despicable char acter — JUaJces Ras~ 
eaphooi , his concubine, queen of half Amber ■ — Pr oject to depose him pr evented 
by a timely sacrifice — Mohun Sing elected his successor 

The league f oi med at th.ia time by tbe three chief powei s of ita]* 
pootaua has alieady been noticed in the Annals of Mewai . It was 
one of self-pieaervation , and while theBahtoies added to Marwar 
fiom Guzzeiatj the Cntchwahas consolidated all the districts in their 
neighbouihood nndei Ambei The Shekhavati fedeiation was com- 
pelled to become tnbutaiy, and but foi the use of the J&ts, the 
state of Jeipoor would have extended fiom the lake of Sambhur to 
the Jumna 

Eesun Smg succeeded to a well-defined territory, heaps of ti ensure, 
an eflnlcient ministry, and a good army , but the seeds of destruction 
lurked in the social edifice so lately raised, and polygamy was again 
the immediate agent Eesun Sing was the successoi of Jey Sing, 
according to the fixed laws ot pnmogeniture , but Madhti. Sing, a 
younger son, born of a princess of Mewar, possessed conventional 
nghts which vitiated those of birth Tbese have ali eady been dis- 
cussed, as well as their disastrous issue to the unfoi tnnate Eesun 
Sing, who was not calculated for the times, being totally deficient 
in that nervous energy of charactei, without which a Ila]poob prince 
can enfoice no lespect His conduct on the Abdalli invasion 
admitted the construction of cowaidioe, though his retieat from the 
field of battle, when the commandei-in-cbief, Kumurodin Khan, was 
killed, might have been ascribed to political motives, were it not 
recoided that his own wife received him with gibes and leproaches 
Theie is every appearance of Jey Sing having lepented of his 
engagement on obtaining the hand of the Seesodia pi incess, namely, 
that hei issue should succeed, as he had in his life-tiine given an 
appanage unusually laige to MadhfiSing, vvst , the foui peigunnahs 
of Tonk, Rampoora, Phaggi, and Malpooia The Rana also, who 
suppoited his nephew^s claims, assigned to him the rich fief of 
Rampooia Bhanpooia in Mdwar, which as well as Tonk Rampooia, 
constituting a petty sovereignty,wei e,witli eighty-fourlacs (£840,000 
sterling), eventually made over to Holcar foi suppoi ting his claims 
to the ‘ cushion^ of Jeipooi The consequence of this baibarous 
inteiventionin the international quarrels of the Ra 3 poots annihilated 
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tlie certain piospect they liad of national independence, on the 
breaking up of the empire, and subjected them to a thraldom still 
more degrading, from which a chance of redemption is now ofifeied 
to them 

Madhti Sing, on his accession, displayed gieat vigour of mind, and 
though faithful to his engagements, he soon shewed the Mahrattas 
he would admit of no protraoted,inteiference in his affairs, and had 
not the using powei of the J4ts distracted his attention and divided 
his resources, he would, had his hfe been piolonged, in conjunction 
with the Rahtores, have completely humbled their power But this 
near enemy embarrassed all his plans Although the history of the 
JS<ts IS now well known, it may not be impertinent shoitly to com- 
memoiate the use of a powei, which, fiom a rustic condition, in 
httle more than half a century was able to baffle the armies of 
Britain, led by the most popular commander it ever had in the East ; 
for till the siege of Bhui tpore the name of Lake was always coupled 
with victory. 

The J&ts* aie a branch of the great Getic race, of which enough 
has been said in vaiious paits of this work Though reduced fiom 
the lank they once had amongst the ‘ thirty-six royal races,^ they 
appear never to have renounced the love of independence, which 
they contested with Oyi us in their original haunts in Sogdiana. The 
name of the Cinoinnatus of the Jats, who abandoned his plough to 
lead his couuti ymeu against their tyiants, was Chooramun Taking 
advantage of the sanguinary civil wars amongst the successois of 
Arungzeb, they elected petty castles in the villages (whose lands 
they cultivated) of Thoon and Sinsini, and soon obtained the dis- 
tinction of huzzdks, or ^robbers,' a title which they weie not slow to 
merit, by their inioads as far as the royal abode of Eerochsdr The 
Syeds, then in power, commanded Jey Sing of Amber to attack 
them in their strong-holds, and Thoon and Sinsini weie simulta- 
neously invested But the Jats, even in the very infancy of their 
powei, evinced -the same obstinate skill in defending mud walls, 
which in latei times gained them so much celebrity The loyal 
astionomei of Ambdr was toiled, and after twelve months of toil, was 
ingloriously compelled to laise both seiges 

Not long after this event, Buddun Sing, the younger brother of 
Ohooiamun, and a joint propiietor of the land, was for some mis- 
conduct placed in restraint, and had remained so for some years, 
when, through the inter cession of Jey Sing and the guarantee of the 
other Bhomia Jlits, he was liberated His first act was to fiy to 
Ambdi, and to bung its prince, at the head of an army, to invest 
Thoon, which, after a gallant defence of six months, sui rendered and 
was lazed to the ground Chooramun and his son, Mohkum Sing 


* It has been seen how the Tadn-Bhatti pimces, when they fell fiom their 
rank of Ba]poots, assumed that of Jfcs, or j4ts, who are assuredly amuctuieoE 
the Rajpoot and Ynti, Jit, or Gete races See p. 204 
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effected their escape, andBuddun- Sing was pioclaimed chief of the 
J&ts, and installed, as Ra 3 a, by Jey Sing, in the town of Deeg, 
destined also in after- times to have its shaie of fame 

Buddnn Sing had a numeious piogeny, and foui of his sons 
obtained notoriety, , SooiajmuU, Subhaiam, Pei tap Sing, and 
Beeinaiain, Budduii Sing snb]ected several of the loyal distiicts to 
his authoiity He abdicated his power in favonr of his eldei son, 
Sooiajmull, having in the fiist instance assigned the district of Wayr, 
on which he had constructed a fort, to his son Pei tap. 

Sooi ajmull inherited all the turbulence and energy requisite to cairy 
on the plans of his predecessors His ffist act was to dispossess a 
relative, named Kaima, of the castle of Bhurtpooi, aftei wards the 
celebiated capital of the J4ts In the year S 1820 (AD. 1764), 
Sooi ajmull carried his audacity so far as to make an aUempt upon 
the impeiial city, but here his caieei was cut short by a party of 
Baloch horse, who slew him while enjoying the chase He had five 
sons, W2., Jowahir Sing, Ruttun Sing, Hewul Sing, Nahur Sing, 
Bunjeet Sing, and also an adopted son, named Huideo Buksh, picked 
np while hunting Of these five sons, the first two weie by a wife 
of the Koorim* tribe, the thud was by a wife of the Mdhn, or 
hoiticultural class, while the otheis were by Jatm’s, or women of 
his own laoe 

Jowahir Sing, who succeeded, was the contemporary of Raja 
Madhfi Sing, whose reign in Jeipoor we have just leached, and to 
the JaVs determination to measuie swoids with him weie owing, 
not only the frustration of his schemes foi humbling the Mahratta, 
but the dismemberment of the country by the defection of the chief 
of Macherii. Jowahii Sing, in A H 1182, having in vain sohcited 
the district of Kamona, manifested his resentment by instantlymarch- 
ing through the Jeipoor teintones to the sacred lake of Poshkur, 
without any pievious intimation He theie met Raja Beejy Sing of 
Mai war, who, inspite of his Jdtorigin, condescended to '^exchangetur- 
bans,'^ the sign ot friendship and fi aternal adoption At this period, 
Madhu Singes health was on the decline, and his counsels weie guided 
by two brotheis, named Hursae and Goorsae, who lepresented 
the insulting conduct of the Jat and required instijictions They were 
commanded to address him a letter warning hrm not to return 
through the territories of Amber, and the chiefs wei e desired to 
assemble their letaineis in oidei to punish a lepetition of the insult. 
But the Jdt, who had deteimined to abide the consequences, paid no 
legaid tothelettei, and returned homewards by the same route. 
This was a justifiable ground of quarrel, and the united Kotribimd$ 
mulched to the encountei, to maintain the pietensions of their 
equestrian ordei against the plebeian Jit. A despeiate conflict 
ensued, which, though it tei minuted in favour of the Cutchwahas, 


* The EZonrmi (the Kooliubi of the Dekhan) is perhaps the most. numeious, 
next to the Jits, of all the agiiculturai classes. 
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and m the flight of the leadei of the JS,ts^ proved destructive to 
Amb^r, in the loss of almost every chieftain of note * 

This battle was the indirect cause of the formation of Macheiii 
into an independent state, which a few woids will explain Pertap 
Sing, of the Naiooka clan, held the fief of Macherri, foi some fault 
he was banished the countiy by Madhfi. Sing, and fled to Jowahir 
Sing, fiom whom he obtained s%ina (sanctuary), and lands for his 
maintenance The ex-chieftain of Macherri had, as conductois of 
his household affairs and his agents at court, two celebrated men, 
Khooshialiiam*!* and Nundiam, who now shared his exile amongst 
the Jsits Though enjoying protection and hospitality at Bhurtpoor, 
they did not the less feel the national insult, in that the J^t should 
daie thus unceiemoniously to traverse their country Whether the 
chief saw in this junobuie an opemng for reconciliation with his 
liege lord, or that a puie spirit of patiiotism alone influenced him, he 
abandoned the place of refuge, and ranged himself at his old post, 
undei the standard of Ambdi, on the eve of the battle, to the gaming 
of which he contiibuted not a little For this opportune act of 
loyalty his past errors were forgiven, and Madhd Sing, who only 
survived that battle four days, restored him to his favour and his 
fief of Macherri 

Madhii Sing died of a dysentery, after a rule of seventeen years. 
Had he been spared, in all human probability ho would have repaired 
the injurious effects of the contest which gave him the gadi of 
Amb6i , but a minority, and its accustomed anarchy, made his death 
the point from which the Outchwaha power declined He built 
several cities, of which that called after him Madhupoor, near the 
celebrated fortress of Rinthumbor, the most secure of the commercial 
cities of Bajwaira, is the most remarkable He inherited no small 
portion of ms father's love of science, which continued to make 
Jeipoor the lesoit of learned men, so as to eclipse even the sacied 
Benares 

Pirthi Sing II, a minor, succeeded, under the guardianship of the 
mother of his younger brother, Pei t^p The queen-i egent, a Chonda- 

* Having given a slight sketch of the oiigin of the Jats, I may here 
conclude it 

Biittuii Sing, the hrobhei of Jowahir, succeeded him He was assassinated 
by a Gosadn Brahmin fiom Bindiabund, who had undei taken to teach the Jat 
prince the transmutation of metals, and had obtained considerable sums on. 
pretence of preparing the process Finding the day arrive on which he was to 
commence operations, and which would i eveal bis imposture, he had no way o£ 
escape but by applying the knife to his dupe Kesuri Sing, an infant, suc- 
ceeded, under the guaidianship of his uncle, Newul Sing Bunjeet Sing suc- 
ceeded him, a name lenowned for the defence of Bhuitpooi against Loid Lake. 
He died A I) 1815, and was succeeded by the eldest of four sons, viz , Hundheer 
Sing, Baldeo Sing, Hurdeo Sing, and Luchmun Sing The infant son of 
Kundheei succeeded, under the tutelage of bis uncle, to remove whom the 
Biitish army destroyed Bhurtpoor, which plundered it of its wfealth, both 
public and private 

j'Fathei of two men scarcely less celebrated than himself, Chutturbhoj and. 
Duplnt Ram 
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watiii, was of an ambitious and lesolute chaiacter, but degiaded by 
ber pai amour, Feeroz, a Feelh<fm, oi ^ elephant-dnver/ whom she 
made member of bei council, whicb disgusted the chiefs, who 
alienated themselves fiom couit and lemained at then estates, 
Detei mined, howerei, to dispense with then aid, she entei tamed 
a mercenaiy aimy uuder the celebiated Umba]!, with which 
she enforced the collection of the levenue Ai*ut Ram was at 
this peiiod the Dew&n, or prime minister, and Elhooshialiiam Bora, 
a name afterwards conspicuous m the politics of this court, was 
associated lu the ministry But tliough these men were of the 
highest order of talent, then influence was neutialized by that of 
the Feelb£n, who controlled both the legent Rani and the state 
ilatteis remained in this humiliating posture during nine yeais, 
when Piithi Sing died thiongh a fall from his boi se, though not 
without suspicions that a dose of poison acceleiated the vacancy of 
the gadi, which the Rani desiied bo see occupied by her own son 
The scandalous chronicle of that day is by no means tender of the 
leputation of Madhd Singes widow Having a diiect interest in the 
death of Pirthi Smg, the laws of common sense were violated m 
appointing her guardian, notwithstanding her claims as Pdt Itani, 
or chief queen of the deceased Pnthi Sing, though he never 
emerged from the tiammels of minority and the tutelage of the 
Choudawatni, yet con ti acted two maruage§, one with Bikaner, the 
other with Kishenguih By the latter he had a son, Maun Sing. 
Every court in Ra 3 pootaua has its Pxetender, and young Maun was 
long the bugheai to the court of Amb4r He was removed seoietly, 
on his father^s death, to the maternal loof at Kishenguih , hut as 
this did not offer suflScient security, he was sent to Sindians camp, 
and has evei since lived on the bounty of the Mahratta chief at 
Grwalior * 

Peitap Smg was immediately placed upon the gadi by the queen- 
regent, his mother, and her council, consisting of the Feelbdn, and 
Khooshialnam, who had now leceived the title of Ra]a, and the rank 
of piime minister He employed the powei thus obtained to 
supplant his iival Feeioz, and the means he adopted established the 
independence of his old mastei, the chief of Macheiri This chief 
was the only one of note who absented himself from the ceiemony 
of the installation of his soveieign He was countenanced by the 
luimsfcei, whose plan to get iid of his iival was to cieate as much 
confusion as possible In older that diskless might leach the comb, 
he give private insti notions that the zemindai’s should withhold 


■'* Two oi CQiee ctmes he h.id a chance of beint; placed on the j/arf? (vide letter 
of Resident with Sindii to Goveinment, 27th M.uch 18l2), which is'^nredly 
ought to be his once, about 1810, when the nobles ot Jeipooi weie di‘>gustea 
with tlie hbeitiiie Juggut Smg , and again, nuon the death of this dissolute 
piince, ill 1820 The last occasion presented a iit occasion foi his accession , 
but the British Government were then theaibitrators, and I doubt much if bia 
claims were disclosed to it, or understood by those who had the decision of the 
quesiiOD, which ueaily terminated in a civil war 
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bheir payments , but these minor stratagems would have been 
unavailing, had he not associated in his schemes the last remnants 
of power about the Mogul throne ITujif Khan was at this time the 
impeiial commandei, who, aided by the Mahrattas, pioceeded to 
expel the Jats fiom the city of Agra He then attacked them in 
then stiong-bold of Bhuitpooi Newul Sing was then the chief of 
the J^ts The Macheiri chief saw'in the last act of expiiing vigour 
of the impeualists an opening foi the fuitheiance of his views, and 
he united his tioops to those of Hnjif Khan This timely succour, 
and his subsequent aid in defeating the J^ts, obtained for him the 
title of Eao Raja, and a sunnud foi Macheiri, to hold diiect of the 
Clown Khooshialiram, who, jt is said, chalked out this course, 
made his old master’s success the basis of his own operations to 
supplant the Feelban Affecting the same zeal that he recommended 
to the chief of Macherii, he volunteeied to join the imperial standard 
with all the foices of Amb^r The queen-iegent did not oppose the 
Bhora’s plan, but detei mined out of it still higher to exalt her 
favourite she put him at the head of the foice, which post the 
ministei had intended for himself This exaltation proved his ruin 
Keeioz, in command of the Ambdr army, met the Rao Raja of 
Macherri on equal* terms in the tent of the imperial commander. 
Foiled in these schemes of attaining the sole control of a:ffairs, 
through the measuie adopted, the Macherii chief, at the instigation 
of his associate, resolved to accomplish his objects by less justifiable 
means He sought the fiiendship of the Feelbdn, and so successfully 
ingratiated himself in his confidence as to administer a dose of 
poison to him, and in conjunction with the Bhoia succeeded to the 
chaige of the government of Ambdr The legent-queen soon 
followed the Feelban, and Raja Pei tap was yet too young to guide 
the state vessel without aid. The Rao Raja and the Bhora, alike 
ambitious, soon quai relied, and a division of the imperialists, under 
the celebrated Hamadan Khan, was called in by the Bhoia Then 
followed those interminable broils which brought in the Mahiattas 
Leagues weie foimed with them against the imperialists one day, 
and dissolved the next, and this went on until the majority of 
Pei tap, who determined to extricate himself from bondage, and 
formed that league, elsewheie mentioned, which ended in the glonous 
victoiy of Tonga, and toi a time the expulsion of all their enemies, 
whether imperial or Mahrattas 

To give a full nairative of the events of this leigu, would be to 
recount the history of the empire in its expiring moments Through- 
out the twenty-five years’ rule of Pei tap, he and his country under- 
went many vicissitudes He was a gallant prince, and not deficient 
in judgment, but neithei gallantry nor prudence could successfully 
apply the resources of his petty state against its numerous pre- 
datory foes and its internal dissensions The defection of Macheiri 
was a serious blow to Jeipoor, and the necessary subsidies soon 
lightened the hoar ds accumulated by his predecessors Two payments 
to the Mahiattas took away eighty lacs of rupees (£800,000) , yet 
[7oi II] 44 
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sucli was tlie mass of tieasuie^ notwithstanding the enormous sums 
lavished by Madhu Sing for the support of his claims, besides those 
of the regency, that Pertap expended m charity alone, on the victory 
of Tonga, A.D 1789, the sum of twenty-four lacs, or a quaiter of a 
million steiling 

In A.D 1791, aftei the subsequent defeats at Patun, and the 
disiuption of the alliance with the Rahtores, Tuka]i Holcar invaded 
Jeipooi, and extoited an annual tribute, which was aftei waids tians- 
feried to Ameer Khan, and continues a peimanent incumbrance on. 
the lesources of Jeipooi Piom this peiiod to A D 1803, the year of 
Peitap^s death, his country was alternately desolated by Sindia’s 
armies, under De Boigne or Perion, and the other hoides of lobbers, 
who fiequently contested with each othei the possession of the 
spoils. 

Juggut Sing succeeded in A D 1803, and ruled for seventeen yeai s, 
with the disgiaceful distinction of being the most dissolute piince of 
his lace or of his age The events with which his leign is crowded 
would'fill volumes were they woithy of being recoided Foreign 
invasions, cities besieged, capitulations and war-contiibutions, occa- 
sional acts of heroism, when the invader forgot the point of honour, 
court intngues, diveisified, not unfrequently, by an appeal to the 
swoid or daggei, even in the precincts of the court Sometimes the 
daily journals {ahlars) disseminated the scandal of the la^oula 
(female apartments), the follies of the libertiue prince with his concu- 
bine Ras-caphoor, or even less woithy objects, who excluded fiom 
the nuptial couch his lawful mates of the noble blood of Joda, or 
Jessa, the Rahtoi es and Bhattis of the deseit We shall not disgiace 
these annals with the history of a life which discloses not one 
redeeming virtue amidst a clustei of effeminate vices, including the 
rankest, in the opinion of a Raj poot — cowardice The black transac- 
tion respecting the princess ot Oodipooi has already been i elated 
(Vol I, p 396), which covered him with disgiace, and inflicted a 
gieatei loss, in his estimation, even than that of cliaiacter — a million 
sterling The treasures of the Jey-Mtndia weie rapidly dissipated, 
to the grief of those faithful hei editary guardians, theMeenasot 
Kalikho, some of whom committed suicide lather than see these 
saoied deposits squandeied ou their piince's unwoithy puisuits The 
lofty walls which sui rounded the beautiful city of Jey Sing were 
insulted by eveiy maiauder, commeice was interrupted, and 
agucultuie lapidly declined, partly from insecurity, but still moie 
fiom the perpetual exactions of his miuiona One day a tailoi* 
ruled the councils, the next a Baniah, who might be succeeded by a 
Brahmin, and each had in turn the honour of elevation to the donjon 
Iceep of Nahrguih, the castle wheie ciiminals aie confined, oveilook- 


*Ror]i Khawas was a tailor by butb, and, 1 believe, bad m euily life 
exercised the trade He was, however, amongst the Moosahebs, oi nnvy 
councillors of Juggut Sing, and (I think) one of the amb issadoi s sent to 
treat with Lord Lake 
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mg tLe city The feudal* chiefs held both his authoiity and his 
peisoii lu uttei contempt, and the pianks he played with the 
^Essence of Gamphoi^ (las-copftooi),* at one time led to serious 
thoughts of deposing him , which pio]ect, when neai maturity, was 
defeated by ti ansfeirmg “ this queen of half of Ambei,'’^ to the prison 
ofNahiguih In the height of his passion for this Islamite concu- 
bine, he foimally installed her ,as queen of half his dominions, and 
actually conveyed to hei in gift a moiety of the personalty of the 
Cl own, even to the invaluable hbiary of the illustnous Jey Sing, 
which was despoiled, anditstieasuies distributed amongst her base 
relations The Ea]a even struck com in her name, and not only 
rode with hei on the same elephant, but demanded from his chief- 
tains those foims of leveience towards hei, which weie paid only 
to his legitimate queens This their pride could not brook, and 
though the Dewan, or prime minister, Misi Sheonarain, albeit a 
Brahmin, called her “ daughtei," the biave Chand Sing of Doonee 
indignantly lefused to take part in any ceiemony at which she was 
present This contumacy was punished by a mulct of £20,000, 
nearly foui years' levenue of the fief of Doonee ! 

Menu allows that sovereigns may be deposed, and the aristocracy 
of Ambdt had ample ]ustification foi such an act. But unfoitunately 
the design became known, and some 3 udicious friend, as a salvo for 
the Raja's dignity, propagated a report injurious to the fair fame 
of his Aspasia, which he affected to believe , a mandate issued for 
the sequestration of her pioperty, and her incarceration in the castle 
allotted to criminals There she was lost sight of, and Juggut 
continued to dishonour the gadi of Jey Sing until his death, on a 
day held especially sacied by the Rajpoot, the 21st of December 
1818, the wintei solstice, when, to use their own metaphorical lan- 
guage, “ the dooi of heaven is re-opened " 

Raja Juggut Sing left no issue, legitimate or illegitimate, and no 
provision had been made foi a successor dunng his life But as the 
laws of Rajpootana, political or religious, admit of no tnterregnum, 
and the funereal pyie must be lit by an adopted child if there be 
no natural issue, it was necessaiy at once to inaugurate a successor; 
and the choice fell on Mohun Sing, son of the ex-prinoe of Nurwar. 
As this selection, in opposition to the established rules of succession, 
would, but for a posthumous birth, have led to a civil war, it may be 
proper to touch briefly upon the subject of heirs presumptive in Raj- 
pootana, more especially those of Jeipoor the want of exact 
knowledge respecting this point, in those to whom its political rela- 
tions with us were at that time entrusted, might have had the meet 
injurious effects on the British charactei. To set this in its proper 
light, we shall explain the principles of the alliance which rendered 
Jeipoor a tiibutary of Britain. 

* Jias-caphoor, 1 am aware, means * corrosive sablimatie,’ but it may also be 
interpreted ‘ essence of camphor ’ 
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CHAPTER IV 

Jeipooi tlie last of the Bajpoot states to emh ace the pi offei ed alliance of the 
British — Pi oai astination habitual to the Rajpoots, as to all I statics — lilotives 
and considei ations which influence the Jeipooi couit in declining out alliance 
— A ti eatij concluded — Death of Juggut Sing — Effects of out inteifei ence in 
the intiigues tespecting the succession — Law of pumogenituie — The evils 
attending on ignoi ance of Rajpoot customs — Violation of the law of succession 
in the placing of Mohun Sing on the gadi — Reasons foi depCt/iting fioin the 
iule of succession — Conduct of the Butish authonties — The title of Mohun 
Sing disputed by the legal hen -pi esuniptive — Dileninia of the Nazi) and his 
faction — The tin eatened disoideis pi evented by the unea,pected pi egnancy of 
one of the queens of Juggut Sing — Buthof a posthumous son 

Jeipoob was the last of the principalities of Rajpootana to accept 
the piotection tendeied by the government of British India To the 
latest momentj she delayed her sanction to a system which was to 
banish for evei the enemies of ordei Oni ovei tures and expostu- 
lations weie lejected until the piedatory pbweisof India had been, 
one aftei anothei, laid prostiate at our feet The Pindarues weie 
annihilated , the Pdshwa was exiled from Poona to the Ganges , the - 
Boonsla was humbled, Sindia palsied by his fears, and Holcar, who 
had extensive lands assigned him, besides a regular tiibute fiom 
Jeipoop, had received a death-blow to his power in the field of 
Mehidpoor 

Procrastination is the favouiite expedient of all Asiatics , and the 
Ra]poot, though a fatalist, often, by piotracting the iiiesistible 
hcynhar (destiny), works out his deliverance Ameei Khan, the 
lieutenant of Holcai, who held the lands and tiibute of Jeipooi in 
jdeddd, or assignment for his troops, was the sole enemy ot social 
Older left to opeiate on the feais of Jeipoor, and to urge hei to take 
refuge in oui aUiance , and even he was upon the point of becoming 
one of the illustrious allies, who weie to en 30 y the ''perpetual fiiend- 
"ship’^ of gieat Biitaiu The Khan was at that very moment 
battering Madhurajpoora, a town almost within the sound of cannon- 
shot of Jeipooi, and we weie compelled to make an indiiect use of 
this incident to hasten the decision of the Outchwaha prince The 
motives of his backwaidness will appeal fiom the following details 

Vaiious considei ations combined to check the ardour with which 
we naturally expected oui offei of piotection would be embiaced 
The Jeipoor couit i stained a lively, but no giateful lemembiance, of 
the solemn obligations we contiacted with her in 1803, and the 
facility with which we exti mated ourselves fiom them when expe- 
diency demanded, whilst we vainly attempted to throw the blame of 
violating the tieaty upon oui ally To use the words of one who 
has been mixed up with all the political transactions of that event- 
ful peiiod, with refeieuce to the letter delivered by the envoy at tli 0 _ 
Jeipoor couit fiom our viceioy in the East, notifying the dissolution 
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of the alliance, the justice of these grounds was warmlj disputed 
by the couit, which, under a lively sense of that imminent danger 
“ to which it had become exposed. from this measure, almost foigot 
“ for a moment the tempei and respect which it owed to the English. 

nation ” But the native envoy horn Jeipoor, attending the camp 
of the gallant Lake, took a still highei tone, and with a manly 
indignation observed, that “ this was the fii st time, since the English 
government was established in India, that it had been known to 
'‘make its faith subservient to its convenience ” a reproach the 
moie bittei and unpalatable fiom its tiuth * * * § 

The enlaiged and prophetic views of Marquis Wellesley, which 
suggested the policy of uniting all these regular goveinments in a 
league against the predatoiy poweis, were counteracted by the timid, 
tempoiising policy of Loid Cornwallis, who could discover nothing 
but weakness in this extension of our influence What miseiy would 
not these states have been spared, had those engagements, executed 
through the noble Lake (a name never mentioned in India, by 
Euiopean or native, without leveience), beau maintained, for the 
fifteen yeais which inteivened between the two periods produced 
more mischief to Rajwaiia than the preceding half century, and 
half a century moie will not lepaar it > 

A ciicumstance that tended to inciease this distiust was our 
teaiing Vizier Alli fiom his sanctuaiy at Jeipooi, which has cast an 
indelible stain upon the Outchwaha name We have elsewheref 
explained the privileges of sii na, oi ' sanctuary,' which, when claimed 
by the unfoitunate or ciiminal, is sacred in the eye of the Rajpoot. 
This trust we foiced the Jeipooi state to violate, though she Was 
then independent of us It was no excuse for the act that the 
fugitive was a foul assassin we had no light to demand his 
suiiendei J 

There were other objections to the proffered treaty of no small 
weight The Jeipoor couit justly deemed one-fifth (eight lacs) oi 
the gross levenues of the oiown, a high late of insurance for piotec- 
tion; but when we fuither stipulated for a prospective inciease§ of 


* Vide Malcolm’s Political History of India, o 434* f Yol I, p 454 

t A better commentary on the opinions held by the natives upon this sub]ect 
could not be given than the soeecb of Holcar’s envoy to the agent of the 
Governor-General of India, then with Lord Lake " Holcai 's vakeel demanded, 
with no slight degree of oertinaoity, the cession of the Jeipoor and Soondi 
tributes, and one of them, soeaking of the foimer, stated, that he no doubt 
would continue to en]oy the fiiendship of the Englisn, as he had disgraced 
himself to please that nation, by giving up Yiziei Alli (who had sought his 
protection) to their vengeance The vakeel was sevei ely rebuked'by the agent 
(Colonel, now Sir John Malcolm) foi this insolent lefleotion on the conduct of 
an ally of the British Government, who had deliveied up a murderei whom it 
would have been infamy to shelter ,” though the author of the “ Political 
“ History of India” might have added — ^but whom it was still greater infamy, 
According io tliew Code, to surrender See Malcolm’s Political History of India, 

p 432 

§ See Article 6 , 9 f the Treaty, Appendix Ho 5 
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Beaily one-third of all sui*plus levenue beyond/o7iy lacs, tliey saw, 
instead of the geiieious Biiton, a soidid tiaffickei of mevcenary 
piotection, whose rapacity tianscended that of the Mahiatta 

Independent of these state objections, theie wete abundance of 
private and individual motives aiiayed in hostility to the Biitish 
offei Poi example the ministers dieaded the suiveillance oi a 
resident agent, as obnoxious to their authoiity and influence, and 
the chieitains, whom rank and ancient usage kept at court as the 
couusellois of then piince, saw in piospect the suriender ot ciown- 
lands, which fraud, lavoui, oi foice, had obtained foi them Such 
weie the principal causes which impeded the alliance between Amber 
and the Government-geneial of British India, but it would have 
maned the unifoimity of Loid Hastings' plan to have left a gap in 
the general protective system by the omission of Jeipooi The 
events lapidly happening aioundthem — the piesence of Meer Khan 
— the expulsion of the orange flag ot the Mahiatta, and the substitu* 
tion of the British banner on the battlements of Ajmer — at length 
pioduced a taidy and ungracious assent, and, on the 2d of April 
1818, a treaty of ten aiticles was concluded, which made the Outch- 
waha princes the fi'iends and tributaries in perpetuity of Great 
Britain. 

On the 21st of December of the same yeai, Juggut Sing died, and 
the choice of a successor speedily evinced to the ministeis the 
impracticability of their exercising, as in days of yoie, that “ absolute 
“ power over their countiy and dependents,” guaranteed to them by 
thetieaty* Our office of arbitrating the differences between the 
Baja and his vassals, on the subject of the usurpations fiom the 
crown-lands, was easy, and left no unpleasant feeling ; but when we 
intermeddled with the intiigues lespecting the succession, our 
ignorance of established lights and usage rendered the interfeience 
offensive, and made the Jeipoor chiefs repent the alliance which 
tempoiary policy had induced their prince to accept 

It may be of use in futuie negotiations, to explain the usages 
which govern the different states of Bajpootana in lespect to 
succession The law ot pi imogeniture pievails in all Bajpoot 
soveieignties, the raie instances in which it has been set aside, are 
only exceptions to the rule The inconclusive dicta of Menu, on 
this as on many other points, are nevei appealed to by the Eajpoots 
of modem days Custom and precedent fix the right of succession, 
whether to the gadi of the state, oi to a fief, in the eldest son, who 
is styled. Hajhomdi , Pat-Konidi , or simply Komdrji, * the piince,' 
while his brothers have their proper names affixed, as Komdi Jowan 
J^ing, ‘ Prince Jowan.' Senioiity is, in fact, a distinction pervading 
all lanks of life, whethei in loyal families or those of chieftains; all 
have their Pat-k6mdr, and Pat-rani, or ‘ head child,' and ‘ head 
queen.' The privileges of the Pat-iani are veiy considerable In 


* 8ee Arciole 8 of the Treaty, Appendix No IT. 
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minorities, she is the guardian, by custom as well as nature, of her 
child ^ and in Mewar (the oldest sovereignty in India), she is publicly 
enthroned with the Bana Seniority lu mariiage bestows the title 
of Pat-ranif but as soon as an heir is given to the state, the queen- 
mother assumes this title, or that of Mdhji, simply ‘ the mother.^* 
In the duties of guardian, she is assisted by the chiefs of ceitain 
families, who with ceitain officers of the household enjoy this as an. 
established hereditary distinction 

On the demise of a prince without lawful issue of his body, or 
that of neai kindred, brothers or cousins, there aie certain families 
in eveiy principality (i(y) of Eajwaria, lu whom is vested the light 
of presumptive hen ship to the gadi In oidfei to lestiiot the ciicle 
of claimants, laws have beeu estabhshed lu every state limiting this 
right to the issue of ceitain family in each principality. Thus, in 
Mewar, the elder of the Eanawut clans, styled Babas, or ‘ the infants,' 
possesses the latent right of heir presumptive In Marwar, the 
independent house of Bedui, of the family of Joda, inBoondi, the house 
of Doogari , in Kotah, the Apjis of Polaitoh , in Bikaner, the family 
of Mahajin, and in Jeipooi, the branch Eajawut (according to 
seniority), of the stock of Eaja Maun Even in this stock theie is a 
distinction between those prior, and those postei lor, to Eaja Madhd. 
Sing , the fpi met are styled simply Bajawut, or occasionally con- 
joined, Mansingote , the othei Madhani The Eajawiits constitute 
a numerous /i ei a^re, of which the Jhulaye house takes the lead, and 
in which, piovided there are no mental or physical disabilities, the 
light of furnishing hens to the gadi of Jeipooi is a long-established, 
incontiovertible, and inalienable piivilege. 

We have beeu thus minute, because, notwithstanding the 
expressed wish of the government not to prejudge the question, the 
first exeicise of its authoiity as loid-paramount was to justify a pio- 
oeeding by which these estabhshed usages weie infringed, in spite 
of the eighth article of the treaty ' The Mahiaja and his hens and 
“ successors shall remain absolute luleis of their country aud depend- 

ants according to long-established usage,” &o., 0' est lepi emiei pas 

gwi coute and this first step, being a wiong one, has involved an 
luterfeience never contemplated, and fully justifying that wanness 
■on the part of Jeipooi, which made her hesitate to link her destiny 
with ours 

Both the sixth and seventh ai tides contain the seeds of disunion, 
whenever it might suit the chicanery or bad faith of the piotected, 
or the aval ice of the piotector The foimer has alieady been called 
into opeiation, and the * absolute luleis’ of Jeipoor have been com- 
pelled to unfold to the resident ‘agent the whole of their financial 
and teiiitoiial airangements, to prove that the levenues did not 


/ * In M^ivar, simply Maliji, ab Jeipoor, where they have long used the 
language and manners of Dehli, they aflSx the Peisian word Saheheh, or ‘ lady- 
>mobhei ’ 
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exceed the sum of forty lacs, as, of the sum m excess (besides the 
stipulated tiibutaryj^/i), our share was to be th ee-sixteenths * 
While, therefore, we deem ourselves 3ustified in luteifering in the 
two chief branches of government, the succession and hnances, how 
IS it possible to avoid being imphcated in the acts of the govein- 
ment-functionaiies, and involved in the paity views and intrigues of 
a court, stigmatized even by the lest of Rajwaiia with the epithet 
of joot^ha duihai, the 'lying court?' While theie is a lesident 
agent at Jeipooi, whatever his resolves, he will find it next to im- 
possible to keep aloof from the vortex of mtiigue The purest 
intentions, the highest talents, will scaicely avail to counteiact this 
systematic vice, and with one paity at least, but eventually with all, 
the reputation of his government will be compiomised 

This brings us back to the topic which suggested these lemaiks, 
the installation of a youth upon the gadi of Jeipoor We shall expose 
the operation of this transaction by a liteial translation ot an 
authentic document, eveiy woid of which was thoroughly substan- 
tiated As it presents a curious pictuie of manneis, and is valuable 
as a precedent, we shall give it entiie in the Appendix, and shall 
here enter no faithei into details than is necessary to unravel the 
intrigue which violated the established laws of succession 

The youth, named Mohun Sing, who was installed on the gadi of 
Jeipoor, on the morning succeeding Juggut Sing's decease, was the 
son of Munohur Sing, the ex-Raja of Nuiwai, who was chased from 
his thione and countiy by Sindia We have stated that the Jeipoor 
family sprung from that of Nuiwar eight centuries ago, but the 
paient state being left without direct lineage, they applied to Amb^i 
and adopted a son of Piithi Raj I, tiom whom the boy now brought 
forward was fourteen generations in descent. This course of pro- 
ceeding was in direct contravention of usage, which had fixed, as 
already stated, the heiis-piesumptive, on failure of lineal issue, to 
the gadi of Amber, in the descendants of Ra]a Maun, and the branch 
Madhani, generally styled Bajatout, of whom the first clarmant was 
the chief of Jhulaye, and supposing his incompeteucy, Kamah, and 
a dozen other houses of the ‘ infantas' of Jeipoor 

Mewai was subjected lo the same 'premium on her reviving piosperitj 
The author unsuccessfully endeavoured to have a limit fixed to the demand , 
but he has heard with joy that some imooriant modifications have since been, 
made in these tiibutary engagements both with M^wai and Ambdi they 
cannot be made too light Discontent m Rajpootana will not be appeased by 
a feu lacs of exti a expenditure I g.ive my opinions fearlessly ■when I had 
everything at stake , I will not suppress them now, when I imve nothing 
either to hope or to feai but foi the peipetuity of the Biitish power in these 
regions, and the levival ot the happiness and independence of those who have 
sought oui piort ction He u ill move the gieatest enemy to his coiintiy, uho, 
in ignoiance of the true position of the Rajuoots, may aim .itturthei trenching 
upon then iiidepeudeiice Read the thiiry yeais’ war between Aiiingzeb and 
theRahtores' where is the dy nasty of their tyrant? How uifferent would a 
Rajpoot foe prove from a contemptible Mnhratta, oi the meicenary array of 
traitoions Hawabs, whom we have always found easy conquests ' Oheiish the 
jiative army conciliate the Rajpoots, then, laugh at foes] 
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Tlie causes o£ departure fiom the recognized rule^ inthisiespect, 
■were the following* At the death of Juggut Sing, the leins of 
power were, and had been foi some time, in the hands of the chief 
eunuch of the lawula (seiaglio), whose name was Mohun Nazir,* a 
man ot considei able •vigour of understanding, and not without the 
reputation of good intention iii hisadministiation of affairs, although 
the system of chicanery and force,*f by which he attempted to 
carry his object, savoui ed more of self-intei est than of loyalty The 
youth was but nine yeais of age , and a long minority, with the 
exclusive possession of powei, suggests the tiue motives of the 
Nazii. His piincipal co-ad]iitor, amongst the gieat vassals of 
the state, was Meg'h Sing of Diggee, a chief whe had contrived by 
fiaud and force to double his hereditaiy fief by usurpations from 
the crown-lands, to retain which he supported the views of the Nazir 
with all the infiueuce of his clan (the Khangarote), the most powerful 
of the twelve great families of Amber The personal servants of the 
Clown, such as the PurolitiSyBliahhaes (domestic chaplains and foster- 
bi others), and all the subordinate officeis of the household, con- 
sidered the Nazii ’s cause as their own . a minority and his favour 
guaranteed their places, which might be risked by the election of a 
prince who could judge for himself, and had fi rends to provide for. 

A lefeience to the “ Nummary of Transactions” (m the Appendix) 
will shew there was no previous consultation or concert amongst the 
military vassals, or the queens, on the contrary, acting entirely on 
his own responsibility, the Nazir, on the morning succeeding the 
death of his master, placed young Mohun in “ the car of the sun,^* to 
lead the funeral procession, and light the pyre of his adopted sire. 
Scarcely were the ablutions and necessary punfi cations from this 
rite concluded, when he received the congratulations of all present 
as lord of the Cutchwahas, under the revived name of Maun Sing 
the Second The transactions which followed, as i elated in the 
diary, until the final denouement, distinctly shew, that having com- 
mitted himself, the Nazir was anxious to obtain through the resident 
agents of the chieftains at court, their acquiescence in the measure 
under their signs-manual It will be seen that the communications 
were received and replied to in that cautious, yet courteous manner, 
which pledged the writer to nothing, and gamed him time for the 
formation of a deliberate opinion . the decision was thus suspended ; 
all eyes were directed to the paramount power , and the Nazir, 
whose first desire was to propitiate this, entreated the British func- 

* Nazir IS the official name, a Mafaomedan one, denoting his capacity, as 
emasculated guardian of the seraglio Joipoor and Boondi are the only two o£ 
the Bajpoot pi incipnhties who, adontiiig the Mooslem custom, have contami- 
nated the palaces of their queens with the presence of these creatures 

t See “ Summary of Transactions,” Appendix No 5 

j The Khangarote clan enumerates twenty-two fiefs, whose united rent-rolls 
amount to 4,02,506 rupees annually, and their united quotas for the service of 
the state, SIX bundled and foi ty-three horse Mdg’h Sing, by his turbulence 
and intelligence, though only the sixth oi seventh in the scale of rank of t.hi p 
body, bad taken the lead, and become the organ of his clan at court. 
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tionary at DeUi to send his confidential moonshee to Jeipoor with- 
out delay This agent leached Jeipoor £iom Dehli six days alter 
the death of Juggut He was the beaiei of instiuotions, “ leqnuiag 
“ a fall account of the reasons foi placing the sou of the Hui war Ra]a 
‘‘ on the musuud , of his family, lineage, light o£ succession, and by 
whose councils the measuie was adopted ” On the 11th ot Januaiy 
this lequisition was leiteiated, and it was fuithei asked, whethei 
the measuie had the assent of the queens and chiefs, and a decolla- 
tion to this effect, undei then signatuies, was lequiied to be 
foiwaided Nothing could be moie explicit, oi moie judicious, than 
the tenoi of these insti actions 

Theieplies of the Nazu and confidential moonshee weie such, that 
on the 7th of Febiuaiy the receipt ot letteis or congiatulation fioin 
the Biitish agent, accompanied by one fiom the supieme authoiity, 
was foimally announced, which letteis being read m full conit, “ the 
nohut (kettledium) again sounded, and young Maun Sing was 
conducted to the Peitdp Mahl, and seated on the musuud” On 
this formal recognition by the British government, the agents of the 
chieftains at then soveieigu^s court, in leply to the Nazii's demand, 
to know the opinions of the chiefs,” answered, that “ it he called 
** them, they weie ready to obey but at the same time they tested 
then adhesion on that of the chief queen, sistei of the Raja of 
Jodpoor, who breathed nothing but open defiance of the Nazu and 
his junta Baily inMarch, public discontent became moie manifest 
and the Rajawut chief ot Jhulaye determined to appeal to aims in 
Buppoit of ins rights as heu presumptive, and was soon joined by 
the chiefs of Siiwui and Eesurda, junior but powerful blanches of 
the same stock 

Anothei pai ty seemed inclined, on this emergency, to revive the 
rights of that posthumous son of Pirthi Sing, whom we have already 
described as living in exile at G-walioi, on the bounty of Sindia , 
an d nothing but the unfavourable lepoit of his intellect and debased 
babits pi evented the elder branch of the sons of Madhu Sing i eco vei - 
ing their lost honoui s 

While the pai amount authority was thus deluded, and the chief- 
tains were waveiing amidst so many conflicting opinions, the queens 
continued resolute, and the Rajawuts weie ai mmg — and the Nazu, m 
this dileniima, determined as a last resouice, to make Raja Maun of 
Jodpooi the umpire, hoping by this appeal to his vanity, to obtain 
his influence ovei his sister to aii acquiescence iii the iiiemodiuble 
step, which had been taken " in obedience (as ho pretended) to the 
will of the deceased prince ” Raja Mannas reply is important 
that there could be no occasion for his or his sister’s siguatuio to 
the requited declaiation on the right of succession to the musuud 
of Jeipooi, which depended upon, and was vested in, the eldois of 
“ the twelve tubes of Outchwahas, that if they approved and signed 
" the declaiation, the queen his sister, and afterwards himself, would 
sign it, if requisite.” 
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The Nazir and his faction, though aided by the interposition of 
the moonshee, weie now in despair, and in these desperate ciicum- 
stances, he attempted to get up a marriage between the puppet he 
had enthioned and the gi anddaughter of the Bana of M5war It 
was well coutiived, and not ill-ieceived by the Baua, but theie 
was an influence at his couit which at once extinguished the plot, 
though suppoited at Dehli by the Bana's most influential agent 
It was pioposed that, at the same time, the Bana should consum- 
mate his nuptials with the Jeipooi Ba]a^s sister, the preJiminaiies of 
which had been settled a dozen years back Money in abundance 
was offeied, aud the Baua^s passion foi pageantry and profusion 
would have pieveiited any ob]eotion to his proceeding to the Jeipoor 
capital To leceive the chief of the univeisal Hindu lace with due 
honour, the whole nobility of Aznbei would have left their estates, 
which would have been constiued into, and accepted as, a voluntary 
acquiescence in the_ rights of the Nazii'^s choice, which the marriage 
would have completely cemented Foiled in this piomising design, 
the knot, which the pieoipitate and perseveiing conduct of the Nazir 
had leudeied too indissoluble even foi his skill to undo, was cut by 
the annunciation of the advanced pregnancy of the Bhattiani queen. 

This timely inteiposition of Mdtd Jnnuvi (the Juno Lucina of 
Bajwaiia) might well be legaided as miraculous , and though the 
sequel of this event was conducted with such publicity as almost to 
choke the voice of slandei, it still found utteiance * It was deemed 
a soit of prodigy, that an event, which would have caused a jubilee 
thioughout Dhoondar, should have been kept secret until thiee 
months aftei the Baja^s death -j- The mysteries of the 9 aitiitZas of 
Bajpoot piinces find their way to the public out of doois, and in 
Oodipoor, moie especially, aie the common topics of conversation 
The vaiiety of charactex within its walls, the hke variety of com- 
municants without, the conflicting mteiests, the diversified objects 
of contention of these little woilds, lender it utteily impossible that 
any seciet cau long be maintained, far less one of such magnitude as 
the piegnauoy of the queen of a pnnce without issue That this 
event should be levealed to the Nazir, the superintendent of the 
queen^'s place, with all the formality of a new discovery, th'tee 
months after Juggut Singes death, muse excite snrprise , since to 
have been the beaier of such joyful intelligence to his master, to 
whom ha was much attached, must have rivetted his influence 

At thiee o^clock on the 1st of Apiil, a council of sixteen queens, 
the widows of the late piince, and the wives of all the gieat vassals 

* The publicity, on this occasion, is piecisely of the same character as maiked 
the accouchement of the Duchess de Bern, who, ic is said, not only had the 
usual witnesses to silence the voice of doubt, but absolutely insisted on the 
Mat ecliaxia. as well as the Mai edtales of France being in the room at the 
moment of partuiition 

t llaja Juggut Sing died the 21st December 1818, and the announcement of 
the Bhattiani being in “ the eighth month of her piegnancy,” was'on the 24th 
March 1819, 
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of the state, assembled to ascertain the fact of pregnancy,’^ whilst 
all the great baions awaited in the anti-chambers of the Zendna 
Deori the important response of this council of matrons. When it 
announced that the Bhattiani queen was piegnant beyond a doubt, 
they consulted until seven, when they sent m a wiitten declaration, 
avowing then unanimous belief of the fact, and that should a son 
“ be bom, they would acknowledge him as then lord, and to none 
“ else pledge allegiance ’’ A transcript of this was given to the 
Nazir, who was recommended to forward an attested copy to the 
British agent at Dehli From these dehbeiations, fiom which there 
was no appeal, the Nazir was excluded by expiess desiie of the 
Bahtore queen He made an ineffectual effoit to obtain fiom the 
chiefs a declaiation, that the adoption of the Nurwai youth was in 
conformity to the desiie of the deceased piince, their mastei , but 
this attempt to obtain indemnity for his illegal acts was defeated 
immediately on the ground of its untruth 

By this lawful and energetic exertion of the poweis diiectly vested 
in the queen-mother and the gieat council of the chiefs, the tongue 
of faction was rendeied mute, but had it been otherwise, another 
queen was pioiiounced to be in the same ]oyful condition f On the 
morning of the 25th of April, foui months and foui days after 
Juggut Singes death, a son was usheied into the woild with the 
usual demonstiations of ]oy, and received as the Autociat of the 
Cutchwahas, while the infant inteiloper was lemoved, from the 
gadi, and thiust back to his original obscurity Thus terminated an 
affair which involved all Ra]wari a in discussion, and at one time 
threatened a veiy seiious result That it was disposed of in this 
manner was fortunate for all parties, and not least foi the protecting 
power 

Having thus given a connected, though imperfect, sketch of the 
history ot the Jeipooi stale, fiom its foundation to the present time, 
before proceeding with any account of its lesources, or the details of 
its internal administration, we shall delineate the use, progress, and 
existing condition of the Shekh^vati federation, which has risen out 
of, and almost to an equality with, the parent state 


* Deeming a lecord of these trinsictions nseful, nob only as desoiipbive of 
manners, but as a mecedent, inasmuch as they shew the powers and position 
of the different au^oribies composing a Ha] pout state lu cases of succession, I 
have inserted it lu the Apoendix 

f No notice, that lam aware of, was evei taken of this second annunciation. 
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CHAPTER V 

t 

Origin of the Shekh&vati federation — Its constitution — Descent of the chiefs 
fi oin Balojt of Amber — Alohulji — Miraculous bii th of his son — Shehhji — 
Agg) andizes his ten itot g — Baemul — Sooja — RaesiL — Hishet oism — Obtains 
giants fioin Akhei — Gets possession of Khundaila and Oodipooi — Mis 
exploits and chai actei — Ghu dhuiji — Is cut off by assassination — Dwai cadas. 
— His ext) ao) dinai yfeat with a lion — Falls by Khan Jehan Lodi — Bii sing- 
deo — His authoi ity usuiped by Ins son — Buhadooi Sing — Ai ungzeb dii ects 
the demolition of the temple of Khundaila — Buhadooi desei ts his capital — 
Shujaun Sing Raesilote flies to its defence — He is slam, the temple i azed, and 
the city gall isoiied — Kesiiii — Paitition of the teiiitoiy between Kesiii i and 
Futteh Sing — Futteh Sing assassinated — Kesiii i t esists the i egal authoi ity 
— Is desei ted in the^jield and slain — His son Oodi Sing taken to Ajmei — 
Khundaila i etaken, and i estoi ed to Oodi Sing, who is libei ated — He i esolves • 
to punish the Alunohiii pool chief — Is baffled by that chief's intiigues — Is 
besieged by Jey Sing of Ainbei .—Khundaila becomes tiibutaiy to AmbSi 

Wb proceed to sketcli the history of the Sh^khS.wut confedeiation, 
which, spiinging fiom the ledundant feudality of Amber, thiough 
the influence of age and ciicumstances, has attained a power and 
consideration almost equalling that ofthe patent state, and although 
it possesses neither wiitten laws, a peimanent congiess, noi any 
visible 01 recognized head, subsists by a sense of common interest. 
It must not be supposed, howevei, that no system of policy is to be 
found in this confederation, because the spiiugs are not always 
visible or in action, the moment any common oi individual inteiest 
IS menaced, the giand council of the Batons of ShdkhS,vatf assembles 
:at Oodipoor to decide the course of action to be pursued 

The Sh6khawut chieftains are descended fiom Baloji, the thud son 
of Raja of Oodikurn, who succeeded to the throne of Amber in S. 
1445, A.D 1389 At this period, if we look back to the political 
state of society, we find that neaily the whole of the tracts, which 
now obey the Shekh^vati fedeiation, were parcelled out amongst 
numerous chieftains of the Chohan or Tuar tubes,* the descendants 
of the ancient Hindu emperois of Dehli, who evinced no more 
submission than the swoid and their Islamite successois exacted 
from them 


* Thelovets of antiquity have only to make the search to find an abundant 
harvest, thioughout all these countries, of ancient capitals and cities, whose 
names are haidly known even to the modern inhabitants Of the ancient 
el have alieady spoken, and I now draw the attention of my countrymen 
to Abhdnaii, which boasts a very remote antiquity , and from an old stanza, 
we might imagine that its prmces were connected with the Kaian dynasty of 
Persia I copied it, some twenty years ago, from an itinerant bard, who bad 
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Baloji, "who was the actual founder ot the numerous families 
mow designated by the moiQ distinguished name of Shekh]i, his 
giandsoBj obtained as an appanage the district of Amrutsir, but 
whether hj his own piowess oi by othei means, is not mentioned 
He had thiee sons, Mokul]i, Kbemia], and Khaiud The fiist 
succeeded to the patrimony of Ammtsir , the second hada numeious 
issue styled balapota, one ot whom was adopted into the twelve 
chambers (6aia-&oi?i) of Outchwahas The thud had a son called 
Kumun, whose descendants weie styled Kumawut, but aie now 
nearly extinct 


an impel feet knowledge of it himself, and 1 have aoubtless made it moie so, 
but it IS still sufficiently intelligible to point at a reniaikable coincidence 

“ Raja Chttnd ca AbJidnait, 

“ Been Sanjog, ayo Gimaii f Gii ndi J 
“ Dek’h bhdi at, leo bulaa 
“ Kao bidut, mun begsde, 

‘ Beao &anjog. Pet mala bum e 
“ Kas sat’h so, mun chit d'liatte, 

“ Tii beti Kaxenm ca 
“ Nam Pet mala (ii) ho 
“ Lekhd hooa Lwt tdr J„o 
“ Eaajdna sat b ho ” 

This is a fragment of a long poem relative to the rivahy ot Baja Chund of 
Abbanaii, and Raja Soorsdn of Indrapoon, wbo was betrothed to Pei mala, 
daughter of Kdicum, and bad »one to Guiiaii, oi Giindr, to espouse hei,'whan 
the Abbanair prince abducted her Raja Soors^n of Indiapooii (Debit), 1 / the 
ancestor ot the Sdiaseni, and founder of Sooipoorx, existed piobably twelve 
hundred years before Christ That sun-woi sbippei s bad established themselves 
in the peninsula of Sauiashtra, (whose capital was Junagurh Guuai), its appel- 
lation, in the days of the Greeks of Bactria, as now, proves, (see Strabo, 
Justin, &o ) but whethei Kaicum, the fathei of Perraala, is the Oaiciimaras of 
Peidoosi, we shall not stop to inquire The connection between this peninsula 
and Fei sia was intimate 111 laiei times, so as even to give 1 ise to the assertion 
chat the Banas of Menni weie aesceiided fi oni the Sasssanian kings It wos 
my good fortune to discovei Sooipooif,on the Jumna, the lesidence of the rival 
of Ohuiid of Abhanaii , which city 1 leave to some one imbued with similar taste 
to Mbit, and merely add, he will hiid theie an nisei iptioii in a coond or fountain 
dedicated to the Sun The distance bowevei, seven hundred coss [Jeosaai’hao), 
whether fiom Indrapoon or Abhan.nr, to Giiiiar, even admitting them to be 
gao cobS, would be too much I believe this would make it eight hundred 
miles, and certainly, as the crow flies, it is not seven hundred Interwoven 
with the story there is much about Baja Chambbn, piince of Jajnuggur, a^city 
of great antiquity in Oiissa, and contauinig some of the finest specimeiis of 
Eciilptuie I evei saw Theie is also mention of a Huja Sa6r, (jij Sahn or 
Sehiis of Aroie) of Ptinian In 1804-, I passed thiough Jajnuggui, after the 
conquest of the pioviuce of Guttaik, with my regiment At Jajiiuggur, roy 
eaihest friend, the late Caprnin Bellec Sealy, employed his pencil for seveial 
days with the seniptmed lemaiiis These diawings weie sent to the authorities 
at Calcutta pet haps this notice may rescue from oblivion the remains of 
Jajnuggui, and of my deceased fiteud’s talent, for Captain Bellet Sealy was 
an 01 nament equally to piivate life and to his profession He fell a victim 
to the fever contracted in the Nepal wai. The rnins of Abhdnair are on the 
BaiigungS, three coss east of Lalsout 


(a) Pfffi mold, means Dairy garland 
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Mokul liad a son who was named Shdlcbji^ in compliment to a 
miiacle-woikmg Islamite saint, to whose prayers the childless 
chief was indebted for a sou destined to be the patiiaich of a 
numeious race, occupying, undei the teim ShekhSwut, an im- 
poitant portion of the suiface of Rajpootana Sh^kh Booiban was 
the name of this saint, whose shrine (still existing) was about six 
miles fioin Aohiole, and fourteen fiom the lesidence of Mokul As 
the period of time was shortly attei Timooi^s invasion, it is not 
unlikely he was a pious missionary, who lemained behind for the 
conveision of the wailike but toleiant R!i]poot, with whom, even if 
he should fail in his puipose, he was ceitain ot piotection and 
hospitality The Shdkh in one of his peiegrinations had reached the 
confines ot Amiutsii, and was passing over an extensive meadow, in 
which was jilokul]! The Mangta (mendicant) appi cached with the 
usual salutation, ''have you anything foi me " Whatevei you 
" please to have, Babaji (sue),'’-’ was the com teous leply The lequest 
was limited to a di aught of milk, and it oiii faith were equal to the 
ShekhiwuVsj we should believe that Shekh Booihan diew a copious 
stieani fiom the exhausted ndder ot a female buffalo This was 
sufficient to convince the old chief that the Shi^kh could work other 
miiacles, and he piayed that, thiough Ins means, he might no 
longei be childless In duo time he had an heir, who, according to 
the injunctions of Booihan, ivas styled, after his own tube, Sh^kh. 
He diiected that he should weai the huddea,* which, when laid 
aside, was to be suspended at the saint's duigah, and further, that 
he should assume the blue tunic and cap, abstain from hog's flesh, 
and eat no meat " in which the blood remained " He also ordained 
that at the biith of eveiy Shekhfiwut male infant a goat should be 
saciificed, theKulma (Islamite cieed) lead, and the child spiinkled 
with the blood Although four centuries have passed away since 
these obligations weie contracted by Mokul, they aie still leligiously 
maintained by the little nation of his descendants, occupying a space 
of ten thousand square miles The wild hog, which, accoiding to 
immemoiial usage, should be eaten once a year by every Rajpoot, is 
raiely even hunted by a Shekhflwut, and though they have lelaxed 
in that oidmance, which commanded the suspension of the huddeas 
at the shune of Boorhan, still each infant weais them, as well as the 
blue tunic and cap, foi two yeais after his birth , and a still gieater 
maik of lespect to the memory of the saint is evinced in the blue 
pennon which surmounts the yellow banner, or national flag, of the 
ShdkliAwuts It IS even gravely asserted, that those who, fiom 
indolence, distance, or less justifiable motives, have neglected the 
least important injunction, that of depositing the initiatoiy stiings or 
huddeas, hay e nevei piospered Bnt a still stionger proof is fur- 
nished of the ciedulity, the toleration, and yet immutability of the 
Rajpoot charactei, in the fact, that, although Amiutsii,t and the 

* Strings, or threads, worn crossways by Mahoraedan children 

t The town of Atnrntsn and foi ty-five villages are still left to the Munohur- 
poor blanch 
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lands around the clurgah, aie annexed to the fisc o£ Amber, yet the 
shrine of Shekh Boorhan continues a sima (sanctuary), while lands 
aie assigned to almost a hundred, families, the descendants of the 
saint, who reside in the adjacent town of Talla. 

Shekhji, when he attained man’s estate, gieatly augmented the 
teiritoiy left by his father, and had consolidated thiee huudied and 
sixty villages under his sway, by conquest fiom his neighbouis, 
when his leputation and power attiacted the jealous notice of the 
loid paramount of Amber He was attacked, but by the aid of the 
Punnee Pat^hans* he successfully withstood the leiteiated assaults 
of his suzeiain Up to this peiiod, they had acknowledged the 
Ambdi piinces as liege loids, and in token of alliance paid as tiibute 
all the colts reaied on the original estate t ^ dispute on this point 
was the ostensible cause (though subordinate to then* rapid pios- 
perity), which occasioned a total sepaiation of the Shdkhawut 
colonies from the paient state, until the leign of Sowie Jey Sing, 
who, with his means as lieutenant of the empire, compelled homage, 
submission, and pecuniaiy lelief from them Shekhji left a well- 
established authoiity to his son, jRaemxd, of whom nothing is 
recoided. Raemul was followed by Soqjo., who had three sons, v%z , 
Noonkurn, Raesil, and Gopal The elder succeeded to the patrimony 
of Amrutsii and its th\:ee hundred and sixty townships, while to his 
brothers, the fiefs of Lambi and Jharli were respectively assigned. 
With the second brother, Raesil, the fortunes of the Sh^hiwiitB 
made a lapid stride, from an occurrence in which the Rajpoot 
appears in the position we desire to see him occupy 

Noonkurn, the chief of the Shekhawuts, had a minister named 
Devid£s, of the banya or mercantile caste, and, like thousands of 
that caste, energetic, shrewd, and intelligent He one day held 
an argument with his loid (which the result pioves he main- 
tained with independence), that genius with good foitune was 
“ the first gift: of heaven, and to be far more prized than a man's 
“ mere inheritance." Noonkurn warmly disputed the point, which 
ended by his telling the minister he might go to Lambi and 
make experiment of the truth of his aigument on his biother 
Raesil D^vidas lost no time, on this polite dismissal from his office, 
in pioceeding with his family and property to Lambi. He was 


•* The Fuiiuecs are a tribe of Doorannees, regarding irhom Mi Elphmstone’s 
account of Cabnl may be consnlted In after-times, there was a chieftain of 
this tribe so celebiated foi his generosity and hospitality, that his name has 
become proverbial 

Bunne, to, hwme 
Nvliyit, Ddod Khan JPunue , 

chat IS, if they failed elsewhere, there was always Daod Khan in reserve His 
gallant bearing, and death in Feiochsci’s leign, are related in Scott s excellent 
History of the Dekhan 

t This will lecall to the readei’s recollection a similar custom in the ancient 
Persian empii e, where the tribute of the distant Satranies was of the same kind 
Armenia, accoidiug to Heiodoius, alone gave an aiiiiual tribute of twenty 
thousand colts 
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received wifcli the usual hospitality , but soon discovered that Raesil’s 
meaus were too confined to bear an additional buithen^ and that the 
field was too lestiicted to enable him to demonstiate the tiuth of 
the argument which lost him his place He made known his detei- 
mination to pioceed to the impeiial city, and advised Raesil to 
accompany him, and tiy hia luck at couit Raesil, who was valiant 
and not without ambition, could only equip twenty hoise, with 
which he ariived at Dehli ]ust as an aimy was foiming to oppose 
one of those Afghan invasions, so common at that penod In the 
action which ensued, Raesil had the good fortune to distinguish 
himself by cutting down a leader of the enemy, in the presence of 
the impel lal geneial, which had a decided infiuence on the event of 
the day Enquiries were made for the biave unknown, who had 
peiformed this heroic deed , but as, foi reasons which will be per- 
ceived, he kept aloof fiom the quarteis of his countiymeu, the argu- 
ment of Ddvidas would uevei have been illustiated, had not the 
impeiial commander determined to seek out and leward merit He 
oideied a gland zeafid, oi 'entertainment’ to be prepared for the 
chiefs of eveiy grade in the army, who weie commanded afterwards 
to pay then lespects to the geneial As soou as Raesil appeared, 
he was recognized as the individual of whom they were in search 
His name and family being disclosed, his brother, Noonkurn, who 
was serving with his quota, was called, whose anger was peremp- 
torily expressed, at his presuming to appear at court without his 
peimission , but this ebullition of jealousy was of little avail Raesil 
was at once introduced to the gieat Akbei, who bestowed upon him 
the title of Raesil Buihdu,* and a more substantial mark of royal 
favour, in a giant of the districts of Rewasso and Khasulli, then 
belonging to the Ohundaila Rajpoots This was but the opening of 
Raesil’s career, for scarcely had he settled his new possessions, when 
he was recalled to court to take part in an expedition against 
Bhutnaii Fresh services obtained new favours, and he i eceived a 
grant of Khundaila and Oodipoor, then belonging to the Nnibhan 
Rajpoots, who disdained to pay allegiance to the empire, and gave 
themselves up to unlicensed lapine. 

Raesil finding it would be a work of difficulty to expel the biave 
Nurbhans from their ancient hapota (patrimony), had recourse to 
stratagem to effect his object Previous to the expedition to Bbut- 
nair, Raesil had espoused the daughter of the chief of Khundaila, 
and it is related that a casual expression, dropped on that occasion, 
suggested his desii e to obtain it for himself Being dissatisfied with 
the dowei {cldeja) given with his biide, he, with no commendable 
taste, pertinaciously insisted upon an increase, upon which the 
Hurbhan chief, losing patience, hastily replied, " we have nothing 

*It IS always agreeable to find the truth of these simple annals corroborated 
in the historical remains of the conquerors of the Ra]poots The name of 
Raesil Duihaii will be found, in the Ayeen Akherri, amongst the viwisuidats 
of twelve bundled and fifty horse , a rank of high importance, being equiva- 
lent to that conferred on the sons of potent Rajas 
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'' else to give, unless you take the stones of the hill ” The attendant 
Soogxmi (augui), immediately turning to Eaesil, said, in an 'undei’- 
tone, '^tie a knot on the skirt of your gaiment in lemembiance of 
this ” An expiession like this from a prophetic tongue, gave bn bh 
to the wish to be loid of Khundaila, while his sei vices to the king, 
and the imbecility of its Nurbhan possessoi, conspiied to fulfil it. 
Watching his opportunity, he marched against the place, and being 
in all piobabihby suppoited by his liege loid, it was abandoned 
without defence, and the inhabitants tendeied their submission to 
him Hencefoith, Khundaila was esteemed the pimcipal city of 
the Shekh^wnt confederation , and the descendants of Raesil, using 
his name as a patronymic, aie styled Raesilote, occupying all 
southern Shekh^vati, while another bi an ch of later oiigin' called 
Sadlmni, holds the noi them tracts Immediately after the occupation 
of Khundaila, Raesil obtained possession of Oodipoor, foimeily 
called Kasoomhif also belonging to the Kuibhans * 

Raesil accompanied his piopei liege loid, the gieat Ra]a Maun of 
Ambei, against the heioic Hana Pertdp of Mewai He was also in 
the expedition to Gabul, against the Afghans of Gohistiiu, lu all of 
which enteipiizes he obtained fiesh distinctions Regaiding his 
death, tlieie is no recoid, bub his histoiy is another illustiation of 
the Rajpoot chaiactei, whilst it confiims the position of the BanyA, 
that genius and good foitune are far supeiioi to inheiitance ” 
Raesil, at his death, had a compact and well-managed teintoiy, 
out of which he assigned appanages to his seven sons, fiom whom 
aie descended the vaiious families, who, with lelative distinctive 
pationymics, Bhoj^nis, Sadhanis, Laikhftnis, Taj-khanis, PuisrArn- 
potas, Hur-r&mpotas, are lecognized thioughout Rajwaira by the 
geneiio name of Sh^khawut 


1 — Girdhur . 

2 — ^Laikhan 

3 — ^Bhojraj . 

, 4 — ^Tiimul Rao 

5 — ^Pursiam 

6 — Hur-ramji 

7 — Ta]-khan 


had Khundaila and Rewasso. 
Kachii^was 
Oodipooi 

Kasulli and eighty-four villages. 
B&e 

Moondun i 
No appanage 


We shall not break the thread of the narrative of the elder blanch 
of Khundaila, chief of the sons of Shdkhji,” to tieat of the junior 
line, though the issue of Bhojiaj have eclipsed, both in population 
and propel ty, the senior descendants of Raesil 

Girdhur-ji succeeded to the piowess, the eueigy, and the estates 
of his fathei, and for a gallant action obtained fiom the Bmpeior the 


’^The Nuibhau id a sacK’ha, oi ramiBcabiou o£ the Chohau lace They had 
long held possession of these regions, of which Kdia, or Kasoonibi, now Oodi* 
poor, lias the capital, the oity wheie the grand council of the confedeiatioo 
always meets on great occasions This may throw lighc on the Cusoombeo 
mentioned on the triumphal pillai at Dehli ; the Kuibhau capital is more 
likely to bo the town alluded to, than Cusooinbee on the Ganges. 
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title of Ba]a of Kbuudaila At this peviod^ the empire was m a most 
disoideied state^ aud the moautainous region^ called Mdwat^ was 
inhabited by a daung and feiocious baiidittij called Mewohs, who 
■pillaged m gangs even to the gates of the capital The task of talcing, 
dead oi alive, the leadei of this banditti, was assigned to the chief of 
Khundaila, who peiformed it with signal gallantly and success. 
Awaie that, by the display of superioi force, his enemy would lemain 
in his larking places, Giidhui putbiuiself on teims of equality with 
Lis foe, and with a small but select baud hunted the Mewatti leader 
down, and in the end slew him in single combat The carper of 
G-iidhiu, short as it was bulliant, was teiminated by assassination, 
while bathing in the Jumna The anecdote is descriptive of the 
diffeience of manneis between the rustic Bajpoot and the debauched 
letainei of the court 

One of the Khuiidaila chiefs men was waiting, in a blacksmith^s 
shop, while his swoid was repaiied and sharpened. A Mooslem, 
passing by, thought he might have his jest with the unpolished 
Ba]poot, and aftei asking some impertinent questions, and laughing 
at the umntelligible replies in the Bahlia of Bajwaiia, slipped a 
heated cinder m the turban of the soldier the insult was borne 
with great coolness, which inci eased the miith of the Mussulman, 
and at length the turban took five. The swoid was then leady, and 
the Pha7x,oor, after feeling the edge, with one blow laid the jestef a 
head at his feet He belonged to one of the chief nobles of the couit, 
who immediately led his letamers to the Khuudaila chiefs quarters, 
aud thence to where he was performing his religious ablutions in the 
Jumna, aud whilst engaged in which act, unarmed and almost 
unattended, basely muidered him Girdhurleft several children 

Dwarca-d^s, his eldest son, succeeded, and soon after his accession 
nearly fell a victim to the jealousy of the Munohurpoor chief, the 
lepiesentative of the elder branch of the family, being the hneal 
desceudanc of Hoonkurn The emperoi had caught a lion in the 
toils, and gave out a grand hunt, when the Munohurpoor chief 
obseived that his lelative, the Baesilote, who was a votaiy of Nahr- 
Singh, was the proper peison to engage the king of the forest 
Dwaroa-dds saw through his relative's tieacheiy, but cheerful^ 
accepted the proposal Having bathed and prayed, to the astonish- 
ment of the king and court, he enteied the arena unarmed, with a 
brazen plattei containing the various articles used in jpooja (worship), 
as grains of iice, cards, and sandal ointment, and going diiectly up 
to the monstei, made the Ulac on his forehead, put a chaplet lound 
his neck, and prostrated himself m the usual attitude of adoration 
before the lion, when, to the amazement of the spectators, the noble 
beast came gently up, and with his tongue repeatedly licked his face, 
permitting h^im to retire wimoutthe least indication of anger. The 
emperor, who concluded that his subject must ** weai a chaimed life,” 
desired the Khundaila chief to make any request, with the assurance 
of compliance , when he received a delicate reproof, in the desire 
[VoL. II] 46 a 
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‘^thafcliis majesty would never place another pei son lu the same 
“ predicament from which he had happily escaped ” 

Dwarca-das was slain hy the gieatest heio of the age in which he 
lived, the celebrated Khan Jehan Lodi, who, accoiding to the legends 
of the Shdkhawnts, also fell by the hand of then loid, and they 
throw an an of lomance upon the transaction, which would 
grace the annals of chivalry in any age or country Khan Jehan 
and the chieftain of Khnndaila weie sworn friends, and when nothing 
but the life of the gallant Lodi would satisfy the lung, Dwaica 
gave timely notice to his fiiend of the hateful task- imposed upon 
him, advising eithei submission oi flight His fate, which forms 
one of the most interesting episodes in Eeiishta^s histoiy, involved 
that of the Shekhawnt chief 

He was succeeded by his son, Birsingdeo, who served with his 
contingent in the conquest of the Dekhan, and was made governoi of 
Pernalla, which he had materially assisted in i educing The Khuu- 
davla annalist is desiious to make it appear that his service was 
independent of his liege lord of Ambei , but the piobability is that 
he was undei the immediate command of the Mivza E,a]a Jey Sing, 
at that period the most distmguished general of his nation or of the 
court 

. Birsingdeo had seven sons, of whom the heir-appaient, Bahadoor 
Sing, remained at Khundaila , while estates were assigned to his 
brothers, viz , Amur Sing, Siam Sing, Jugdeo, Bhopal Sing, Mokri 
Sing, and Paim Sing, who all increased the stock of Raesilotes. 
While the Ra]a was performing his duties in the Dekhan, intelligence 
reached him that his son at home had usurped his title and autho- 
rity , upon which, with only four horsemen, he left the army for his 
capital When within two coss of Khundaila, he alighted at the 
house of a Jatni, of whom he requested refreshment, and begged 
especial caie of his wearied steed, lest he should be stolen, to which 
she shaiply replied, Is not Bahadoor Sing luler here ? You may 
‘'leave gold in the highway, and no one dare touch it/'* The old 
chieftain was so delighted with this testimony to his son's discharge 
of a prince's duties, that, without disclosing himself or his suspicions, 
he immediately returned to the Dekhan, where he died 

Bahadoor Sing succeeded, and on his father’s death lepaiied to the 
armies in the south, commanded by Aiungz6b in person Being 
insulted by a Mooslem chief, bearing the same name with himself, 
and obtaining no lediess from the bigotted prince, he left the aimy 
in disgust, upon which his name was eiased from the list of mun- 
subdars It was at this time the tyrant issued his mandate for the 
capitation-tax on all his Hindu subjects, and for the destiuctiou of 
their temples * 

The nmneroas ruined shimes and nuicilaced statues lu every town and 
village, still attest the zeal with which the bigot’s orders were obeyed , nor is 
theie au image of any antiquity with an entire set of features (except in spots 
impervious to his myrmidons), from Lahore to Cape Comoi in. Omkarji, whose 
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To the personal enemy of the Sh^kh&wut was intrusted the two- 
fold duty of exacting tribnte, and the demolition of the temple, the 
ornament of Khundaila, whose chief, degrading the name of Baha- 
door (warrior), abandoned his capital, and the Eoyal army had 
arrived within two coss withont the appearance of opposition The 
news spread over the lands of the confedei acy, that Bahadooi had 
fled fiom Khundaila, and that the Toork was bent on the destruction 
of its shiines It reached the ear of Shujaun Sing, the chieftain of 
Ohapowlee, a descendant of Bhojraj, the second son of Raesil. 
Embued with all the spirit of this hei o, the brave Bhojani resolved 
to devote himself to the protection of the temple, or perish in its 
defence At the moment the tidings reached him, he was solemniz- 
ing his nuptials on the Marwar frontier Hastening home with his 
bride, he left her with his mother, and bade both a solemn farewell. 
In vain his kindred, collecting lound him, dissuaded him from his 
design, uiging that it was Bahadoor Sing's affair, not his “ Am not 
‘‘ I," he said, “ also of Raesil's stock, and can I allow the Toork to 
destroy the dwelling of the T‘halcoor (lord), and not attempt to 
“ save it ? Would this be acting the part of a Rajpoot As their 
entreaties were vain, they, to the number of sixty, resolved to 
accompany him, and share his fate They were joined by a party 
- of Bahadoor's adherents, and succeeded in entering Khundaila The 
imperial commander, to whom this unlooked-foi opposition was 
reported, well awaie of what a Rajpoot is capable when excited to 
action, and perhaps moved by a geneious feeling at seeing a handful 
of men oppose an army, requested that two of their number might 
be deputed to his camp to confer with him He told them, that 
notwithstanding i,t was the king's command that he should raze the 
temple to the ground, he would be satisfied (if accompanied by proper * 
submission) with taking off the Tcullus, or golden ball which sur- 
mounted its pinnacle They endeavoured to dissuade him j offered 
money to the utmost possible amount of their means ; but the answer 
was, “ the kullus must come down " One of these noble delegates, 
no longer able to contain himself, exclaimed, "Break down the 
** hulhis as with some moist clay at his feet he moulded a ball, 
which he placed on a little mound before him , and drawing his 
sword, repeated, Break down the Itullus f I dare you even to break 
" this ball of clay *" The intiepidity of this action gained the 
applause even of the foe, and they had safe conduct to rejoin their 
brethren, and prepare them for the worst 

At this time, Khundaila had no fortifications , there was, however, 

temple is on a small island of the Neibiidda, alone, ifc is said, snppoited his 
dignity in the indisciiminate attack on the deities of Hind “ If they aie gods 
“ (said the tyrannical but witty iconoclast), let them evince their power, and 
‘by some miracle resist my commands ” Omkarji received the fiist blow on 
his head, as if embued with mortal feeling, for the blood gushed from his nose 
mouth, which prevented a i epetition of the injury i This sensibility, though 
without the power of avenging himself, made Omkar’s shrine doubly respected, 
and it continues to be one of the best frequented and most venerated m these 
regions 
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a gateway half way up the hill iu the loute of ascent, which leil to 
the place of lesideuce of its chieftains, ad]Oining winch was the 
temple One paitj was stationed m the gateway, while Shuj.iun 
leserved for himself the defence of the temple, in which he took post 
with his kinsmen When the meiceiiniies of the tyiant advanced, 
the detendeis of the gateway, after dealing nianj^ a distant death, 
maiched upon them swoid in hand, and peiished When they 
pushed on to the chief oh3ect of attack, the baud issued foith in 
small detached paitie'i, having fiist made then obeisances to the 
image, and earned destmction along with them Shu]ann was the 
last who fell The temple was levelled to the eaith, the idol bioken 
111 jneces, and the fiagments thiown into the foundation of a mosque 
elected on its imns Theie is haidly a town of note in Rajwaria 
that has not to i elate a similar tale ot desperate valour in the defence 
of their household gods against the iniquitous and impolitic Arung- 
sseb. Khiiudaila leceived a loyal gariison , but tbe old officers, both 
teintoiial and financial, were retained by the couqueior. 

Bahadooi Slug continued to leside in an ad]acenb township, and 
thiough his Dewau, obtained a ceitain share otthe ciops and tiansit 
duties, tiz , a seer out of eveiy mauud of the former, and one pice in 
every mpee of the lattei. In piocess of time, tbe family residence 
and guldens weie given up to him, and when the Syeds obtained 
powei he legained his countiy, though a gariisonoftheroyaltxoopa 
was letamed, whose expenses he paid He left three sons> viz , 
Kesuii Sing, Futteh Sing, and Oodey Sing. ^ 

Kesuri, solicitous to hold his lands on the same teims as his 
ancestors, namely, service to the loid-pai amount, assembled his 
adheients, and with bis second bxother, Futteh Sing, departed tor 
the impeiial camp, to pioffei his service. The Mnnohurpoor* chief, 
the eldoi branch ot the family, was in the loyal camp, and having 
regained his lost consequence by tbe depiession of Khundaila, was 
by no means willing again to pait with it He intrigued with the 
second biothei, Futteh Sing, to whom he proposed a ^^vision of the 
lands , the lattei lent himself to the intugue, and the’JDewan, seeing 
that a family quariel would involve the destiuctida of them al^ 
lepaiied to Khundaila, and through themotbei, a Gdr Hajpootni, he 
advocated the partition A census was accordingly made ot the 
population, and a measiiiement of the lands, of which two portions 
weio .issigned to Futteh Sing, and the three lemaining to the Raja. 
The town itself was paititionod in the same manner Hencefoith, 
the biotheis held no inteicouise with each other, and Kesuii pre- 
feried Kdotah as Ins lesidence, though whenever he came to Elhun- 
daila, Futteh Sing withdrew Things lemained in this state until 
the Dowan pioinpted Ins raastei to get iid of the agreement which 
had seemed the ascendancy ot Munobuipoor m the Shekhfiwub 
fcdeiatiou, by destioymg bis biother. Tho Dewan arranged a 
fiicndly meeting at Kiotah for tho avowed pnipose of reconciliation, 
nhc'u Futteh Sing fell a victim to assassination, but the instigator 
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to the crime met his proper reward, for a splinter of the swoid which 
slew Futteh Smg enteied his neck, and was the occasion of his 
death 

Kesuri Sing, having thus raooveied all his lost authority, from the 
contentions at court conceived he might lefuse the tribute of 
Rewasso, hithei to paid to the Ajmdr treasury, while that of Khun- 
daila went to Nainol Syed Abdoolla, then vizier, found leisure to 
resent this insult, and sent a force against Khundaila Every 
Raesilote in the country assembled to resist the Tooik, and even his 
foe of Muuohuipooi sent his quota,led by tbedAd67ia6(fostei -brother), 
to aid the national cause Thus stiengthened, Kesuri determined to 
oppose the royal foices hand to hand in the plain, and the iival 
armies enoounteied at the bolder town of Deolee While victory 
manifested a wish to side with the confederated ShdkhS.wuts, the 
old jealousies of Munohuipoor revived, and he withdrew his quota 
fiom the field, at the same moment that the Kasulli chief, on whom 
much depended, was slain To oi own these misfoi tunes, the Laikh&ni 
chief of Danta, basely deeming this an opportunity to consult his 
own interest, abandoned the field, to take possession of Rewasso. 
The * lion^ of Khundaila (Kesuri), observing these defections, when 
the shout of Jy t jy (victory, victory), already rang in his ears, 
could not help exclaiming, in the bitterness of despair, “Had Futteh 
“ Sing been here, he would not have deserted me He disdained 
howevei, to give away, and piepaied to meet hia fate like a true 
Raesilote Sending to where the battle yet raged for his youngest 
brother, Oodey Sing, he urged him to save himself, but the young 
Rajpoot scorned -obedience to such a behest, until Kesuri made 
known his determination not to quit the field, adding that if he also 
weie slam, theie would be an end of his line. Others joined their 
persuasions, and even attemped to turn Kesuii fiom his purpose. 

"So” lephed the chief, "I have no desiie for life, two black deeds 
** preSs upon me , the murdei of my brother, and the curse of the 
‘‘ Charuns of Bikaner, whom. I neglected at the distribution of the 
“nuptial gifts I will not add a third by dastardly flight" As 
Oodey Smg reluctantly obeyed, while the swords rung abound him, 
Kesuri made a hasty sacrifice to Awim-mata (mother eaith)^ of 
which flesh, blood, and earth are the ingcedients He cut pieces 
fiom his own body, but has scarcely any blood flowed, his own uncle, 
Mokum Sing of Allodah, parted with some of his, for so grand an 
obligation as the retention of Khundaila Mixing bis own flesh, 
and his nucleus blood, with a portion of his own sandy soil, he 
formed small balls in dan (gift), foi the maintenance of the land to 
his posteiity The JD’homh (bard), who repeated the incantations, 
pronounced the sacrifice accepted, and that seven geneiations of his 
line should rule in Khundaila ^ The brave Kesuri was slain, the 

• The fifth, as -will be seen bereaffcei, has beeu expelled, and anthoiity 
usurped by the ELasulli branch of the family, and unless some fortunate change 
should occur, the devotion of Kesuri was useless, and the prophecy must fall, 
to the ground 
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town taken, and Oodey Sing earned to A]mdr, where he renaain.ed 
thiee years m captivity At this time, the chiefs of Oodipooi and 
Kasulh detei mined to cut off the royal gairison m Khuudailaj but 
appiehensive of the dangei it might occasion to their chief, they 
sent a special messenger to A]m^r, to acquaint the viceioy of then- 
scheme, pievious to its execution, to pievent his being implicated 
Khundaila was surpiised, and Deonath and thiee hundred Toorks 
put to the sword I’he viceioy, desirous to lecovei the place, con- 
sulted his prisonei, who offeied to le-instate him if he granted him 
libeity The Nawab demanded a hostage, but the young Eajpoot 
said he knew of none but his own mother, who willingly became the 
pledge foi her son He fulfilled his agreement, and the viceioy was 
so pleased with his fiank and loyal conduct, that on paying a large 
Muzzeiana, he restored him to his capital 

Oodey Singes first act was to assemble his biethien, in ordei to 
punish Munohurpooi, whose tieacheiy had caused them so much 
misery The fostei-bi other, who commanded on that occasion, was 
again entiusted with the command, but he fled after a sharp 
encouutei, and Munohui poor was invested Seeing he had no chance 
of salvation, he had again recouise to chul (atiatagem) Theie weie 
two teudatoiies of Noonkuin's line, 30int-holdeis of Kha3rolli, who 
had long been at vaiiance with Deep Sing of Kasulli, the principal 
ad^isei of the young Ra3a ofc Khundaila They were gamed over to 
the purpose of the Munohurpooi chief, who sent them with a private 
message to Deep Sing, that no sooner should Munohui poor fall than 
he would be deprived ot Kasulli These tieacheious pioceedings 
weie but too common amongst "the sons of Shdkh3i ” Deep Sing 
fell into the snare, and at break ot day, when the trumpets sounded 
for the assault, the diums of the Kasulli chief weie heard in full 
march to his estate Oodey Sing, thus deprived of his revenge, 
followed Deep Sing, who, awaieof his inability to cope with his 
immediate chief, fled for succoui to Jeipoor, and Kasulli fell a 
sacrifice to the ai tifices which pieseived Munohurpoor The gi eat 
Jey Sing then ruled Ambdi , he leceived the suppliant chief, and 
piomised him ample lediess, on his swearing to become his vassal 
and tiibutary Deep Sing swore allegiance to the gadi of Jey Sing, 
and signed a tiibutaiy engagement of foui thousand rupees 
annually 

Thus recommenced the supremacy of Ainbdr over the confederated 
Sh 6 khawuts, which had been thrown off ever since the dispute 
regarding the colts of Amiutsir, the ancient maik of homage, when 
" the sons of Slreklqi^' consisted only of a few hundred aimed men 
Shoitly after this transaction, Jey Sing proceeded to the Ganges to 
fulfil certain iites upon an eclipse, and while pei forming his ablutions 
m the sacred stream, and the gifts for distribution to the piiests 
being collecred on the bank, he inquired "who was piesent to leceive 
" dan that day^" The Kasulli chief, spreading out the skirt of his 
garment, replied, he was an applicant. Such ddn (gifts, being only 
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given to mangtas, oi mendicants, in whicli class they put priests, 
poets, and the pooi, the Eaja asked, laughing, “ What is your desire, 
‘'T’hakooi To which Deep Singieplied, that through his inter- 
cession tho son of Futteh Sing might obtain his father^s share of 
Khundaila, which lequest was complied with 

This ocouiience was in A D 1716, when the JS.ts were rising into 
poweij and when all the minoi Ba 3 as served with their contingents 
under the gieat Jey Sing, as lieutenant of the emperoi Along with 
the piinces of Keiowli, Bhadorea, Sheopoor, and many others of the 
thud lank, was Oodey Sing of Khundaila During the siege of 
Thoou, the Shekh^wut chief was reprimanded for neglect of duty, 
and although he owed a double allegiance to Jey Sing, as his natuial 
liege lord and lieutenant of the king, he would not brook the censuie 
from one of his own lace, and indignantly withdiew from the siege. 
Chooramun the J&t, having contrived to make his peace with the 
Syed vizier, when Thoon was upon the eve of surrender, and Oodey 
Sing being implicated in this intiigue, Jey Sing, who was moitified 
atanoccnrience which pi evented the gratihcation of a long-chenshed 
resentment against the upstart Jc\ts, determined that the Khundaila 
chief should suffer foi his audacity. Attended by the imperialists 
under Bazeed Khan, and all his home clans, he laid siege to the 
citadel called Oodiguih Oodey Sing held out a month in this castle 
he had constructed and called by his own name, when his lesources 
failing, he fled to Nuroo in Marwar, and his son, Sowfie Sing, 
presented the keys, thi owing himself on the clemency of the 
conqueior He was well leceived, and paidoned, on condition of 
becoming tiibutaiy to Amb^r He followed the example of the 
Kasulli chief, and signed an engagement to pay annually one lac of 
rupees From this a deduction of fifteen thousand was subsequently 
made, and in time being i educed twenty thousand more, sixty-five 
thousand continued to be the tiibute of Khundaila, until the decay 
of both the paient state and its scion, when the weakness of the 
foimer, and the meiciless outrages of tho predatory powers, Pat^han 
and Mahiatta, rendered its amount uncertain and difficult to realize. 
Moreover, recalling his promise to Deep Sing, he restored the 
division of the lands as existing prior tothemurdei of Futteh Sing, 
VIZ, thiee shares to SowAe Sing, with the title of chief of the 
Sh^khAwuts, and two to Dheer Sing, son of Futteh Sing The young 
cousin chieftains, now joint-holders of Khundaila, attended their 
liege loid with their contingent, and Oodey Sing, taking advantage 
of their absence, with the aid of a band of outlawed Larkh3.niSj 
surprised and took Khundaila Attended by the Jeipooi tioops, 
the son performed the dutiful task of expelling his father from 
his inheiitance, who again fled to Nuioo, where he resided upon 
a pension of five rupees a day, given by his son, until his death. 
He, however, outlived SowA^ Sing, who left three sons ; BindrabnUj 
who succeeded to Khundaila, Simboo, who had the appanage of 
Eanolli j and Koosul, having that of Pipeiolli. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Bindnabun Das adhetes io Madhu Sing tii the civil wars of Amber — Paititian 
of lands annulled — Belf-immolation of the Biahmms — Consequences to 
JBindi abun, in his contest with Indw Stng, the othei chief of Khundaila — 
Civil wai — Piodiqal expintoiy saciifice of Bindiabiin — Me abdicates , — 
Govind Bing — Is assassinated — Nui sing- Das — Rise and devastations of the 
Main atlas — Sieqe of Khnndada — Tei ms oft edemphon — Mw dei of deputies 
by the Mahtattas — Indtn iSmg peiishes in the attempt to avenge them — 
Peitdp Sing — Rise of the Seeltui chief — Tianeactions betioeen Pei tap and 
Nursing, his eo-paitnei — Pei tap obtains the whole of Khundaila — Nui sing 
lecoveis by sti atagein his shai e of Khundaila — Domestic bioils and feuds — • 
General assembly of the Sadkani and JEtaesilote chiefs, to eounteiact the 
enci oachments of Ainbii — Tieaiy between the SAehhawuts and the couitof 
Amhh — Violated by the lattei — The confedeiacy assault the town of the 
Muldea faction — Nnising refuses tiibute to the couit, and Khundaila is 
segui-siiated—Nwsing and Pei tap ti eaehei oushj made captive, and conveyed 
to Jetpooi — Khundaila annexed to the fisc 

Bindbabhn Das steadfastly adhered to Madhi& Sing in the civil wars 
which ensued for the gadi of Amb4r, and the latter, when success 
attended his cause, wished to reward the important services of his 
feudatory. At his request, he consented that the paitition of the 
lands which had caused so much bloodshed should be annulled, and 
that Bmdrabun should rule as sole lord of Khundaila Eive thousand 
men were placed under his command for the expulsion of the minor, 
Indur Sing, grandson of Deo Sing, who made a stout resistance for 
many months, but at length his little castle was no lougei-tenable, 
and he fled to Parasoli, where he again defended himself, and was 
again on the point of surrender, when an unexpected accident not 
only saved him from exile, but lestoi’ed him to his rights 

The mercenaries were supported at the sole charge of Bmdrabun, 
and as bis ancestors left no treasury, he was compelled to resort to 
the contribution called dind fiom his sublets, not even exempting 
the biei ai chy Piqued at this unusual demand, some of the wealthiest 
Brahmins expostulated with the Ra]a on this indignity to the 
order But their appeals were disregarded by tbeir chief, whose 
existence depended on supplies The loss of influence as well as 
wealth being the fruit of this disregard of their lemonstrance, they 
had recourse to that singular species of levenge termed cJiandi,^ or 
self-immolation, and poignai ded themselves in his presence, pouring 
maledictions on his head with their last bieath The blood of 
Biahmins now lested on the head of Bindiabun , even amongst his 
peisonal fi lends he laboured under a species of excommunication, 
and his liege lord, Madhd Sing of Amb4r, in order to expiate his 
indirect share in the guilt, recalled his tioops, auddistiibuted twenty 
thousand rupees to the Brahmins of his own capital Indur Sing 
had thus time to breathe, and having collected aU his retainers. 
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wisely joined the Jeipoor aimy assembling under the command of 
the celebiated Khoshialiiam Bhora to chastise the Rao of Macheiri, 
who was expelled and obliged to seek lefuge with the J^ts In this 
service Indui Sing so much distinguished himself, that, on the pay- 
ment of a mizzeiana of fifty thousand lupees, he recoveied his lost 
shaie of Khundaila, by a regulai piitta, or giant, of the Raja 

Peipetual feuds, however, raged between these two kings of 
Kkundaila, each of whom had his castle, oi foitified palace Bach 
day “ there was war even in the gates'-’ of EIhundaila, and at thO 
hazaid of prolixity we shall state how it was conducted, challenging 
the lecoids of any civil war to pioduce an instance in which all the 
ties of blood and kindred were more disiegarded than in this hell/um 
'plusquam civile 

Indur Sing had popularity on his side to balance the other's 
supeiioi power, and he was biiskly pushing an attack on Oodigurh, 
the castle of his opponent, when he was joined by Raghilnat Sing, 
the younger son of his foeman This youth, who had the township 
of Koochoie in appanage, helped himSelf to three more, to retain 
which he sided with his father's foe Bindrabuu, in order to create 
a diveision, sallied out to attack Koochore , to oppose which, his son, 
togethei with his nephew, Piithi Sing of Ranolh and his retainers, 
withdrew from the batteiies to defend it. But the attack on 
Koochoie had already failed, and Bindiabun was on his retreat t6 
legain Khundaila, when he was intercepted The battle took place 
outside the city, whose gates were shut against friend and foe, to 
prevent a pell-mell entry At the same time, the siege of Oodigurh 
was not slackened, it was defended by Govind Sing, the eldest son 
of Bindrabun, while the batteries against it weie commanded by 
anothei near kinsman, Nahr Sing of Cherana For feeveral days 
daily combats ensued, in which were to be seen father and son, 
uncles and nephews, and cousins within eveiy degree of affinitjr, 
destroying each othei At length, both parties were exhausted and 
a compromise ensued, in which Indur Sing obtained the rights he 
had so maniully vindicated 

At this time, a dying and desultoiy effort to regain his lost power 
was made by Nujuf Kooli Khan, at the head of the imperialist, who, 
conducted by the traitoious Macherii Rao, led the royal aimy into 
the lands of the confederacy to raise contributions, foi' which he was 
cordially and laudably detested Nowul Sing of Nowulgurh, Bagh 
Sing of Keytri, Soorajmul of Bussao, all chieftains of the Sadhanis, 
unable to comply with the i equisitions, were carried off, and retained 
captive till ransomed for many lacs of rupees, all eventually raiised 
upon the impoveiished husbandman and industrious mei chant 

The din of cml war having ended, the ministeis of religion never 
ceased pounng into the ears of Bindrahun, the necessity of expiation 
and oblations for the murder of their brethren, and he was daily 
saci ificing the birthright of his children, in gi.ants of the. best lands 
of Elhundaiia,. to these drones of soeiety,i when Govind, the heir- 
rvoL II] 47 a 
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apparent, remonstrated, whicli was followed by the abdication of 
Bmdraban, who, appropriating five townships and the impost 
duties of Khundaila for his support, left the cares of government 
to his son.* 

Govind Sing did not long enjoy the honours of chief of the Baesi- 
lotes The year of his elevation having pioduced an unfavomable 
harvest, at the request of his vassal of Banolli he pioceeded to 
inspect the ciops preparatoi y to a reduction in the assessment Less 
supeistitious than his father, he pei severed in spite of the predic- 
tions of the astiologer, who told him, “ to beware the ides {aviaviis) 
of ^^Paush,” and not to go abioad that day In the couise of the 
excnision, one of his personal atcendauts, a Bajpoot of Kajrolli, had 
lost some valuable aiticle entrusted to his charge, and the impetuous 
chief bioadly taxed him with theft His protestations of innocence 
were unavailing, and considei mg himself dishonoured by the imputa- 
tion, which might possibly be followed by some disgraceful punish- 
ment, he determined to anticipate his chief, and murdered him that 
night Govind left five sons. Nursing, Sooiajmul (who had Dodea), 
Bagh Sing, Jowan Sing, and Bunjeet, all of whom had families 

Nnrsmg-X)as, his eldest son, sncceeded In spite of internal 
dissensions, occasional chastisement, and pecuniary exactions fiom 
the imperial aimies, or those of their immediate liege loid of Amb^r, 
the confederated /r^rage of Shekhavati had inci eased their temtoiy 
and population Only the shadow of a name now remained to the 
empire of the Great Mogul j and their own loid-paramonut, satisfied 
with a certain degree of homage, tribute, and sei vice on emergencies, 
was httle inclmed to trench further upon, then national indepen- 
dence But a new enemy had now arisen, and though of their own 
faith, far more destructive than even the intoleiant Islamite Happy 
were the inhabitants of the desert, who had an ocean of sand 
between them and this scourge of India, the insatiable Mahiatta. 
Aftei the fatal day of Mairta, where the evil genius of Bajpootana 
enabled De Boigne to give the last blow to bei independence, the 
desultoiy hordes roved in bands through the lands of the confedeia- 
tion, plundering, murdering, and cairying off captive the principal 
chiefs or their ohildien, as hostages for contributions they could not 
realize These were diagged about after then armies, until the 
hardships and indignities they underwent made them sell every 
article of value, or until the chaige of keeping, or the tiouble of 
guaidiug them, leudered their piolonged captivity burdensome to 
the wandering Southrons. 

Let ns follow the path of the barbarians, and trace only one day^s 
acts of outrage When the Mahiattas enteied the lands of the 
federation, soon after the battle of Manta, they fiisb attacked Bae. 
The inhabitants, knowing that they had no hope of mercy fiom these 
marauders, fled, carrying away all the effects they could to the larger 
towns, while a garrison of eighty Bajpoobs took post in the little 


* His second son, BagMnatb, had Koocbore m appanage. 
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castle, to defend the point of honour against this new assailant. Bae 
was stormed; not oneBajpoot would accept of quarter, and all weie 
put to the sword. The enemy pioceeded to Khuudaila, the route 
marked by similar tracks of blood When within two coss of tho 
town, the hoide halted at Hodegong, and a Pundit* was sent to 
Bdo Iiidur Sing to settle the contribution, which was fixed at twenty 
thousand i upees, besides three thousand in ghoos^ (bribe), for tho 
Biahimn negociatoi The two chiefs, who negociated on the part of 
tho joint Rajas of Khundaila, proceeded with the Pundit to the 
eneniy^s camp , their names weie ITowal and Duleel As it was out 
of then power to realize so laige a sum, they weie accompanied by 
the joint levenue oflBcers of Khundaila as ole, oi hostage, when to 
their dismay, the Southron commandei demuried, and said they 
themselves must remain One of the chieftains, with the sang 
Jroid which a Rajpoot nevei loses, coolly leplied, that should not be, 
and taking his hooka fiom his attendant, began unceiemoniously 
to smoke, when a rude Dekhany knocked the pipe from his hand. 
The T’hakoor^s sword was unsheathed in an instant, but eie he had 
time to use it a pistol-ball passed through his biain Duleel Sing's 
party, attempting to avenge then companion, weie cut off to a man; 
and Indur Sing, who had left Khundaila to leain how the negotia- 
tions sped, aiiived just in time to see his clansmen butcheied He 
was advised to regain Khundaila ^^No," replied the intiepid 
Raesilote ; “ better that I should fall before the gates of Khundaila 
" than enter them after such disgrace, without avenging my kinsmen '* 
Dismounting from his horse, he turned him loose, his adherents 
following his example ; and sword in hand they rushed on the host 
of assassins and met their fate Indur Sing was stretched beside his 
vassals, and, strange to say, Duleel was the only survivor though 
covered with wounds, he was taken up alive, and cairied to the 
hostile camp. 

Such was the opening scene of the lengthened tragedy enacted m 
Shekhavati, when Mahratta actois succeeded to Pat'hans and 
Moguls . hens to their worst feelings, without one particle of their 
magnanimity or courtesy. But the teiritory of the confederacy was 
fai too nairow a stage ; even the entire plain of India appealed at 
one time too restricted for the hydra-headed banditti, nor is there a 
principality, district, or even township, fiom the Sutlej to the sea, 
where similar massacies have not been known, and but for our inter- 
position, such scenes would have continued to the present hour 


* Tho munstets of religion were (be only clerks amongst chis luce of depre- 
dators, and they were not behind the most illiterate in cupidity, and to say 
tho truth, courage, when lequired , and ns for skill in iiegociation, a Mahratta 
Brahmin stands alone keen, skilful, and imperturbable, he would have baffled 
Mauhiavclli himself 

t Ghoos IS liteially ‘ a bubo,’ aud no treaty or tiansactioii was ever carried 
on without this stipulation So sacred was tho ghoos held, fiom tyrant usage, 
that the Feshwa miuistei s, when they i nled the destinies of their nation, stipu- 
lated that tho ghoos should go to the privy purse ! 
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Pertap Sing, vrlio succeeded liia bravo father in his shaie of the 
pati'imony, was at this crisis Tvith his mothei at Siki8,e, a strong foit 
m the hills, ten miles fiom Khundaila To save the town, the pixn- 
cipal men dug up the gram-pits, selling their property to release 
their minor chief from fuither trouble Having obtained all they 
could, the enemy pioceeded io the lands of the Sadhauis Oodipooi 
was the first assaulted, taken, and sacked , the walls ivere knocked 
down, and the floors dug up in seaich of tieasuiOk Aftei foui days’ 
havock, they left it a luin, and maiched against the northern chief- 
tains of Singhana, Jhoonjoonoo, and Keytii. On the depai ture of 
the foe, young Pei tap and his kinsman, Nuising, took up their abode 
in Khundaila; but scaicely had they lecovered fiom the effects of 
the Dekhaniincursion, befoie demands were made by their liege 
loi d of Amber for the tribute Pei tdp made his peace by assigning 
a fourth of the haivest, but Nursing, in the procrastinating and 
haughty spirit of his ancestois, despised an arrangement which, he 
said (and with 3 ustice), would reduce him to the level of a common 
Bhonma landholdei . 

At this period, a i emote branch of the Khundaila Shekhawuts 
began to disclose a spirit that afterwaids gained him distinction 
Ddvi Sing, chieftain of Seekm, a descendant of Rao Tirmul of 
Kasulli, had added to his patrimony by the usui pation of nO leas 
than twenty-five large townships, as Lohagurra, Kho, &c. ; and he 
deemed this a good opportunity, his chief being embi oiled with the 
couit, to make an attack on Rewasso , but death put a stop to the 
ambitious views of the Seekui chieftain Having no issue*, he had 
adopted Luchmun Sing, son of the Shahpoora T'hakoor , but the 
Jeipooi court, which had taken gieat umbrage at these most un]usti- 
fiable assaults of the Seekur chief on his weaker brethren, com- 
manded Nundram Huldia (brother of the piime minister Doulet 
Ram), collector of the Shekhawut tribute, to attack and humble 
him. No sooner were the orders of the couit pi omulgated, than all 
the Batwutiias^ gatheied round the standaid of the collector, to 
aid in the redemption of their patrimonies wrested fiom them by 
Seekui Besides the Khundaila chief lu peison, there weie the 
ButtawuU of Kasulli, Bilara, and otheis of Tiimul’s stock, and even 
the Sadhanis, who little inteifeied in the affaiis of the Raesilotes, 
repaiied with joy with then tribute and their letainers to the camp 
of the Jeipoor commander, to depiess the Seekur chief, who was 
rapidly using over them all Nearly the whole troops of the con- 
federacy where thus assembled Devi Sing, it may be imagined, 
was no common chaiactei, to have excited such universal hatied, 
and his fiist care had been to make strong friends at court, in oider 
to letain what he had acquired He had especially cultivated the 
minister’s friendship, which was now tuined to account A deputa- 


* is ‘ one expatriated/ fi om bat , * out of/ and luuWim, ‘ a 

country/ and it means either an exile, or an outlaw, according to the measure 
of crime which caused his banishment from his country 
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uoDj consisting of a Ghondawut cliief^ the Dewd.n of Seekur^ and tbafe 
important chaiacter the Bhdbhadf lepaired to the Huldia^ and im- 
ploied him in the name of the deceased^ not to give up his infant 
son to hungry and revengeful Bai loattias The Huldia said there 
was but one way by which he could avoid the fulfilment of his 
court^s command, which was for them, as he appioached the place, 
to congregate a foice so formidable fiom its uumbeis, as to exoneiate 
him fiom all suspicion of collusion With the tieasuiy of Devi Sing, 
overflowing fiom the spoliation of the Kaimkhaui of Futtehpooi, it 
was easy to affoi d such indemnity to the Huldia, at whose approach 
to Seekur ten thousand men appealed to oppose him. Having made 
a shew of investing Seekui, and expended a good deal of ammunition, 
he addiessed his couit, wheie hisbrothei was mmistei, stating he 
could make hotliing of Seekui without gieat loss, both of time, men, 
and money, and advising an acceptance of the pioffeied submission. 
Without waiting a leply, he took two lacs as a fine for his 
sovereign, and a present of one foi himself The siege was bioken 
up, and Seekui was permitted to piosecute his schemes, in which 
he was not a little aided by the continued feuds of the co-partner 
chiefs of Khundttila Pertip took advantage of Nursing^s non-com- 
pliance with the couit^s leqnisition, and his consequent disgrace, to 
settle the feud of their fathers, and unite both shares in his own 
person, and stipulated in leturn to be lesponsible for the whole 
tiibute, be leady with his contingent to seive the court, and pay 
besides a handsome nuzzeiana oi investiture The Huldia was 
about to comply, when Bawul Indur Sing of Samote, chief of the 
Nat'hawut clan, interceded for Nursing, and inviting him on his own 
responsibility to the camp, acquainted him with the piocedure of his 
rival, in whose name the patent for Hhundaila was actually made 
out, “ but even now,'' said this noble chief, I will stay it if yon 
“ comply with the terms of the couit ” But Nursing either would 
not, or could not, and the Samote chief urged his immediate depar- 
tuie, adding that as he came under his guarantee, he was desiious 
to see him safe back, for “ such were the ciooked ways of the Amb6r 

house," that if he prolonged his stay, he might be involved iniuin 
in his desiie to protect him Accordingly, at dusk, with sixty of his 
own retaineis, he escoited him to Nowulgurh, and the next morning 
he was in his castle of Govindgurh The precautions of the Samote 
chief weie not vain, and he was lepioached and threatened with the 
court's displeasuie, for peimitting Nursing's departure, but he 
nobly replied, he had pei formed the duty of a Rajpoot, and would 
“ abide the consequences " As the sequel will further exemplify the 
coiruptions of courts, and the base passions of kindred, under a 
system of feudal goveimment, we shall tiespass on the reader's 
patience by recording the result 

Samote and Chomoo are the chief houses of the Nat'hawut clan ; 
the elder bianch enjoying the title ofRawul, with supremacy over 
the numerous vassalage But these two families had often contested* 
the lead, and then* feuds had caused much bloodshed On the dis- 
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grace of Indur Sing, as ali eady i elated. Ins rival of Chomoo lepaiied 
to couit, and offeied so laige a mizz&iana as to be invested with 
lights of seniority Avarice and leveiige weie good advocates . a 
wan ant was made out and transmitted to Indur Sing (still seiving 
with the collector of the tribute) foi the sequestiation of Samote 
Placing, like a dutiful subject, the wan ant to his foiehead, he 
instantly departed for Samote, and commanded the removal of his 
family, his goods and chattels, from the seat of his ancestois,'and 
went into exile in Marwar In after-times, his Rani had a giant of 
the village of Peeplye, to which the magnanimous, patiiotio, and 
loyal Indni Sing, when he found the hand of death upon him, 
repaiied, that he might die in the lands of the Outchwahas, and have 
his ashes bniied amongst his fatheis This man, who was natuially 
biave, acted upon the abstract principle of swamdheima, or ‘ fealty,^ 
which IS not even now exploded, in the midst of corruption and 
demoralization Indur Sing would have been fully justified, accord- 
ing to all the piinciples which govern these states, in lesisting the 
iniquitous mandate Such an act might have been deemed rebellion 
by those who look only at the surface of things, but let the present 
lords-paramount go deepei, when they have to decide between a 
Raja and his feudatories, and look to the ongm and condition of 
both,‘and the ties which alone can hold such associations together 
To return Pertdp Sing, having thus obtained the whole of Khun- 
daila, commenced the demolition of a fortified gate, whence during 
the feuds his antagonist used to play some swivels against his castle 
While the woik of destruction was advancing, an omen ocouried, 
foreboding evil to Pertap An image of Gan6sa, the god of wisdom 
andpiotector of the arts, (moie especially of architectuie), was fixed 
in the wall of this gate, which an ill-fated and unintentional blow 
hnocked fiom its elevated position to the eaith, and being of t&i'ia- 
cotta, his fiagments lay dishonoured and scattered on the pavement 
Notwithstanding this, the demohtion was completed, and the long 
obnoxious gateway levelled with the eai th. Pert&p, having adjusted 
affaiis in the capital, pioceeded against Rewasso, which he reduced, 
and then laid siege to Govindgurh, aided by a detachment of the 
Huldia Having encamped at Gooiah, two coss from it, and twice 
that distance from Ranolli, its chief, who still espoused the cause of 
his immediate head, the unfortunate Nuising, sent his minister to 
the Huldia, offering not only to be responsible foi all aiieais due by 
Nuising, but also a handsome dowmt, to restoie him to his rights 
He repaired to Khundaila, stationed a paity m the fortified palace 
of Nursing, and consented that they should be expelled, as if by 
foioe of his adherents, fiom Govindgurh Accordingly, Sooiajmul 
and Bagh Sing, the biothers of Nuising, in the dead oi night, with 
one hundred and fifty followers, made a mock attack on the Huldia^s 
followeis, expelled them, and made good a lodgment in their ancient 
dwelling Pertap was highly exasperated j and to render the acqui- 
sition useless, he oideied the possession of a point which commanded 
the mdhl; but heie he was anticipated by his opponent, whose party 
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now poui ed into Kbundaila. He then cut o£E their supplies of water^ 
by fortifying the reservoiis and wells, and this biought matters to a 
crisis An action ensued, in which many weie killed on each side, 
when thetiaitoious Huldia interposed the five-colouied banner, and 
caused the combat to cease Kuising, at this junctuie, joined the 
combatants m peison, from his castle of Govindguih, and a treaty 
was forthwith set on foot, which left the disti ict of Rewasso to 
Pertip, and restored to Nmsing his shaie of Khundaila 

These domestic broils continued, howevei, and occasions weie 
perpetually lecuriing to bung the rivals in collision The fiist was 
on the festival of the Gangoie,^ the next on the Eanolli chief placing 
in duiance a vassal of Pertap, which pioduced a general gathering 
of the clans both ended in an appeal to the lord-pai amount, who 
soon meiged the office of arbitrator in that of dictator 

The Sadhauis, or chieftains of noithern Shekhavati, began to feel 
the bad effects of these feuds of the Raesilotes, and to express dis- 
satisfaction at the piogiessive advances of the Jeipoor court for the 
establishment of its supiemacy Until this period they had escaped 
any tributary engagements, and only recognized their connexion 
with Ambdi by marks of homage and fealty on lapses, which 
belonged more to kindied than political superiority. But as the 
armies of the court were now perpetually on the frontiers, and might 
soon pass over, they deemed it necessary to take measures for their 
safety The township of Tooe, appei taming to Nowulgurh, had 
already been seized, and llanolli was batteied for the restoration of 
the subject of Pei tap These weie grievances which affected) all the 
Sadhanis, who, perceiving they could no longei pieseive their 
neutrality, determined to abandon their internal dissensions, and 
foi m a system of general defence Accordingly, a general assembly 
of the Sadhani lords, and as many of the Kaesilotes as chose to 
attend, was announced at the ancient place of rendezvous, Oodipoor. 
To increase the solemnity of the occasion, and to banish all suspicion 
of treachery, as well as to extinguish ancient feuds, and reconcile 
chiefs who had never met but lu hostility, it was unanimously 
agreed that the most sacred pledge of good faith, the Noon-ddb,^ or 
dipping the hand in the salt, should take place. 

The entire body of the Sadhani lords, with all their retainers, met 
at the appointed time, as did. nearly alL the Raesilotes, excepting the 
joint chieftains of Khundaila, too deeply tainted with mutual distrust 
to take part in this august and national cougiess of all '' the children 

of Shekhji It was decided in this gi and council, that all inter- 
nal strife should cease , and that for the future, whenever it might 
occur, there should be no appeals to the arbitration of Jeipoor , but 
that on all such occasions, or where the general interests) were 
endangered, a meeting should taka place at " the Pass of Oodipoor,” 


*• See Vol I, p 489, for an account of this festival* 
f Noon or loon * salt,’ and ddbna, * to dip, bespatter, or sprinkle ’ 
[Von n] 48 
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to deliberate and decide, but above all to repel by force of arms, if 
necessary, the further encroachments of the couit This unusual 
measure alarmed the coui t of Amb^r, and when oppression had 
generated detei mined lesistance, it disappioved and disowned the 
proceedings of its lieutenant, who was superseded by Rora Ram, 
with ordeis to secure the peison of his predecessor JELis flight pie- 
served him from captivity in the dungeons of Amber, but his estates, 
as well as those of the minister his bi other, were resumed, and all 
their property was confiscated 

The new commandei, who was a tailor by caste, was ordered to 
follow the Huldia to the last extremity, foi, m these legions, dis- 
placed ministeis and rebels are identical It was expected, if they 
did not lose then heads, to see them in opposition to the oi ders of 
their soveieign lord, whose slaves they had so lately pioclaimed 
themselves in fact, a lebel ministez in Rajwaria, is like an ex-Toiy 
or ex- Whig elsewheie, noi does lestoration to the councils of his 
sovereign, perhaps in a few short months after he earned arms 
against him, plundered his subjects, and carried conflagiation in his 
towns, excite more than tiansient emotion The new commander 
was eager to obtain the sei vices of the assembled Shekhawuts against 
the Huldias, but expeiience had given them wisdom , and they not 
only exacted stipulations befitting their position, as the puce of this 
aid, but, what was of more consequence, negotiated the conditions of 
their futuie connexion with the lot d-pai amount 

The jfirst article was the immediate restoration of the townships 
which the Huldia had seized upon, as Tooe, Grwala, &c 

The second, that the court should disavow all pietensions to exact 
tribute beyond what they had voluntarily stipulated, and which 
they would remit to the capital 

Third, that on no account should the armies of the court enter the 
lands of the confederation, the consequences of which had been so 
strongly marked in the atrocities at Khundaila. 

Fourth, that the confederacy would furnish a contingent for the 
service of the court, which should be paid by the couit while so 
employed 

The tieaty being ratified through the inteivention of the new 
commander, and having leceived in advance 10,000 rupees for their 
expenses, the chiefs with their retainers repaired to the capital, and 
after paying homage to their liege lord, ze^ously set to work to exe- 
cute its orders on the Huldia faction, who were dispossessed of their 
estates But, as obseived in the annals of the parent state, Jeipoor 
had obtamed the distinction of the jootha dw hevr, or ‘ lying court,^ 
of the justness of which epithet it afforded an illustration in its 
conduct to the confederated chieftains, who soon discovered the dif- 
ference between promises and performance They had done their 
duty, but they obtained not one of the advantages for which they 
agreed to serve the court , and they had the mortification to see 
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they had meiely displaced the garrisons of the Huldia for those of 
"Rora Ram After a short consultation, they determined to seek 
themselves the justice that was denied them, accordingly, they 
assaulted in succession the towns occupied by Eora Ram's myrmi- 
dons, diove them out, and made them ovei to their original pro- 
pnetois 

At the same time, the court having demanded the usual tribute 
from Nursing Das, which Was always in arrear, he had the impru- 
dence to stone the agent, who was a i elation of the minister He 
hastened to. the Piesence, “thiew his tuiban at the Raja's feet,” 
saying, he was dishonoured for ever A mandate was instanta- 
neously issued for the sequestration of Khundaila and the capture of 
Nursing, who bade his liege lord defiance fiom his castle of Govind- 
gurh but his co-partuer, Pertap Sing, having no just cause of 
apprehension, remained in Ediundaila, which was environed by the 
Jeipoor troops under Assaram His security was his rum , but the 
wily Banyan (Assaram), who wished to seize at once the joint 
holders of th§ estate, ofiered no molestation to Pertdp, while he laid 
a plot foi the other He invited his return, on the huchtin, or 
* pledge of safety,' of the Munohurpooi chief Nursing did not 
hesitate for rank as was the character of his countrymen in these 
degenerate days, no Rajpoot had ever incurred the epithet of Buchwi- 
chook, ten-fold moie odious than that of murderer, and which no 
futuie action, however brilliant, could obliterate, even from his 
descendants to the latest posterity. On the faith of this luehvm, 
Nursing came, and a mock negotiation was carried on foi the airears 
of tribute, and a time fixed for payment Nursing returned to 
Khundaila, and Assaram broke up his camp and moved away The 
crafty Banyan, having thus successfully thrown him off his guUidg 
on the third day rapidly retiaced his steps, and at midnight sur- 
rounded Nuising in his abode, who was ordered to pioceed foithwith 
to the camp. Bnining with indignation, he attempted self-destruc- 
tion, but was withheld , und accompanied by a few Rajpoots who 
swoie to piotect or die with Jnm, 'he joined Assaram to see the issue. 

A simple plan was adopted to secuie Pertap, and he fearlessly 
obeyed the summons Both parties remained 'in camp , the one was 
amused with a negotiation "for his liberation on the payment of a 
fine, the other had higher hopes, and in the indulgence of both, 
their vassals relaxed in vigilance While they were at dinner, a 
party planted in ambuscade rushed out, and before they could seize 
their arms, made captive both the chiefs They were pinioned like 
felons, put into a coveied carnage, despatched nndei the guard of 
five hundred men to the capital, and found apartments ready for 
them jca the state-prison of Amber It is an axiom with these 
people, that the lend sanctifies the means , and the prince and his 
ministei congiatulated each other <on the complete success of the 
scheme Khundaila was declared Tchahsa (fiscal), and garrisoned by 
five hundred men, from the camp, while the inferior feudatories, 
[Yol II] 48a 
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holding estates detached from the capital, were received on terras, 
and even allowed to hold their fiefs on the piomise that they did 
not distuib the sequestrated lands. 

— « 

CHAPTER VII 

JBagh Smq opposes the faithless court of Amhh — Se is joined, hi/ the celebrated 
Geoiga Thomas — Despeiale action — Bagh Sing placed %n the foiiified palace 
at Khundaila — //is gairison, loilh his h othei , slam by JSiinwunl Sing, son 
of Pei tdp — Baqh i eqains the palace, — The lands of Khundaila fai med by 
Amber to two Biahmins — They ate expelled by the feudaloiy Banrattias, 
who lesist the coiiit — They become a banditti — Smgiani Sing, cousin to 
Pet tap, then leadet — He avoids the ti eachet y of the coiitt — His death — The 
coiifedeiaey unite in the league against Jodpoor — New fteaty with the Amber 
couit — Liheiation of Pet tdp and Nursing — Grand union of the Shekhawnts 
— Abhe Sing succeeds in Khundaila — Tieneheiy of the comt —Hunwunt 
legains Oavindguth, Khundaila, ^e — Restoiation of Khoshiaht am to the 
ministry of Jeipoor — New investituies granted to the feudatories of 
Khundaila — Ahkb and Pertdp inducted into then ancestial abodes — Incident 
illusti ative of the defects of the Rajpoot feudal system — Khundaila assailed by 
Luehman Sing, chief of Seehtit — Gallant defence of Hunwunt — His death — 
Suiiendet of Khundaila to latchman Sing — The co-heirs exiled — Powet and 
influence of Luehman Siitg.~Foils the designs of the Puiokit — Present 
attitude of Luehman Sing — Suboidmate htanches of the Shehhaiouts — The 
Sadhatiis — Then let i itoriea wrested ftoin the Kainikhanis and Rajpoots — 
The Keyti i branch of the family of Sadhoo attains supei loi ily — Bagh Sing 
of Keytri muideis his own son — The Larhhanis-- Revenues of SheMiavah 

Dbknaram Bohka was now (A D 1798-9) piime minister of 
Jeipoor, and he no soonei heaid of the success of Assaiam, than 
he proceeded to join him in person, for the purpose of collect- 
ing the tribute due by the Sadhani chiefs Having formed a 
junction with Assaram at Oodipoor, they marched to Pursaram- 
poor, a town m the heart of the Sadhanis, whence they issued 
commands for the tiibute to be brought, to expedite which, 
the ministers sent d*hoos^ to all the townships of the confederacy. 
This insulting process irritated the Sadhanis to such a degree 
that they wiote to Deenaram to withdraw his parties instantly, 
and retiace his steps to Jhoon]oonoo, or abide the consequences; 
declaring, if he did so, that the collective tribute, of which ten 
thousand was then ready, would be forthcoming All had assented 
to this arrangement but Bagh Sing, bi other of the captive prince 
of Khundaila, who was so incensed at the faithless conduct of 


* Jflioos IS an expedient to hasten the compliance of a demand from a 
dependent A party of horse proceeds to the township, and are commanded to 
receive so much per day till the exaction is complied with If the d'hoos is 
refused, it is considered tantamount to an appeal to arms 
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the coait, after the great seivices they had so recently peiformed, 
that he determined to oppose by foice of arms this infraction of 
then charter, which declared the inviolability of the territory of the 
confedeiation so long as the tribute was paid He was joined by 
five hundred men of Keytri, with which having levied contributions 
' at Smghana and Futtehpoor from the traitorous loid ot Seekui, he 
invited to then aid the celebrated Geoi ge Thomas, then carving out 
Ins fortunes amongst these discoi dant political elements Nearly the 
whole of the Jeipooi mercenary and feudal aimy was embodied on 
this occasion, and although far superior in numbeis to the confedera- 
tion, yet the piesence o£ Thomas and his legulars more than counter- 
poised their numerical inferiority The attack of Thomas was iiie- 
sistible , the Jeipoor lines led by Bora Bam gave way, and lost seveial 
pieces ot artillery To i adeem what the cowardice and ill conduct 
ot the general in chief had lost, the chieftain of Ghomoo foimed a 
gole or dense band of the feudal chivaliy, which he led in person 
against Thomases brigade, charging to the mouths ot his guns His 
object, the lecovery of the guns, was attained with great slaughter 
on each side The Ghomoo chief (Bnnjeet Sing) was desperately 
wounded, and Buhadooi Sing, Pahar Sing, chiefs of the Xhangaiote 
clans, with many otheis, weie slam by discharges of grape, the guns 
weie retrieved, and Thomas and his auxiliaiies weie depiived of a 
victory, and ultimately compelled to letieat * 

The captive chiefs of KBundaila deemed this revolt and union of 
their countrymen favouiable to their emancipation, and addressed 
them to this effect. A communication was made to the discomfited 
Bora Bam, who promised his influence, provided an efficient body of 
Baesilotes joined his camp, and by their services seconded their 
requests Bagh Sing was selected , a man held in high esteem by 
both parties, and even the court manager of Khundaila found it 
necessary to retain his seivices, as it was by his influence only over 
his uniuly brethren that he was enabled to make anything of the 
new fiscal lands For this pui pose, and to preserve the point of 
honour, the manager pei mitted Bagh Sing to remain in the fortified 
palace of Khundada, with a small party of his brethren but on 
being selected to lead the quotas of his countrymen with the court 
commander, he left his younger brother, Luohman Sing, as his 
deputy 

No sooner did it reach the ears of Hunwunt Sing of Silledd, son 
of the captive Pertdp, that Bagh Sing had joined the army, than in 
the true spiiit of these lelentless feuds, he determined to attempt 
the castle As soon as the darkdess of night favoured his design, he 
hastened its accomplishment, escaladed it, and put the unprepaied 
garrison to the sword Intelligence of this event reached Bagh Sing 

*l'ranklin, m his life of Geoige Thomas, describes this battle circumstan- 
tially, but makes it appear an aS&ir of the Jeipoor court, with Thomas and the 
Mahrattas, in which the Shekhawuts are not mentioned Thomas gives the 
Ea 3 poot chivalry full praise for their gallant bearing — Memoir of Qeoige 
Thomas, p 109 
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at Ranolli, -who instantly oonntermavclied, and commenced tlie assault 
into -whioh even the townspeople entered heartily, inspired as they 
were with indignation at the atiocious murder of the young chiet 
The' day was extremely hot , the defendants fought for their existence, 
for their leadei could not hope for mercy The assailants weie served 
with the best food , such was the enthusiasm, that even the women 
forgot their fears, and oheeied them on as the laddeis were planted 
against the last point of defence Then the white flag was displayed, 
and the gate opened, but the murderer ,had fled 

Man]i Dds succeeded Deenaram as minister of Jeipoor , and Hora 
Earn, notwithstanding his disgraceful defeat and the lampoons of 
the bards, continued to be collector of the Shekhawut tribute, and 
faimed the fiscal lands of Ehnndaila to a Brahmin for twenty 
thousand rupees annually This Biahmin, in conjunction with 
another speculative biother, had taken a lease of the Md'pd Bahdai'i, 
or town and transit duties at Jeipoor, which having been profitable, 
they now agreed to take on lease the sequestrated lands of Khundaila 
Having not only fillfilled their contract the first yeai, but put money 
in their pocket, they renewed it foi two more Aided by a pavty of 
the Sillehposhtani, of the court, the minister of lehgion shewed he 
was no messenger of peace, and deteimined to make the most of his 
emphemeral power, he not only levied contributions on the yet inde- 
pendent feudatories, but attacked those who lesisted, and carried 
seveial of then castles sword in hand The brave “sons of 
“ Eaesil” could not bear this new maik of contumely and 'bad 
'faith of the court, — “to be made the spoit of a tailor and 
“ a Brahmin,’^ — and having received intimation from the captive 
chiefs that there was no hope of then liberty, they at once thiew 
away the scabbard, and commenced a scene of indiscriminate 
vengeance, which the Kajpoot often has recourse to when uiged to 
despair They at once assailed Khundaila, and in spite of the resist- 
ance of seven thousand Dadoojounhs, dispossessed the Eurohit, an'd 
sacked it Then advancing within the Jeipoor domains, they spread 
ten or and destruction, pillaging even the estates of the queen Fi esh 
troops were sent against them, and aftei many actions the cou- 
fedeiacy was broken up The Eanolli chief and others of the elder 
branches madetheirpeace, but the younger branches fled the country, 
and obtained szrna (sanctuaiy) and subsistence in Marwar and 
Bikaner Singram Sing of Soojawas (cousin to Pert&p) sought the 
foimei, Bagh Sing and Sooiuj Sing the latter, whose prince gave 
them lands. There they abode in tranquillity foi a time, looking to 
that justice fiom the prince which tributary collectors knew not, 
but when apathy and neglect mistook the motive of this patient 
suflei mg, he was roused from his indifleience to the fate of the brave 
Baiivuthas, by the tramp of their 'horses* feet even at the gates of 
hiB' capital. 

I 

Singram Sing headed the 'band of exiles, which spread fear and 
desolation over a great portion of Dhoondai In many districts they 
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estabhsbed i el>ivalli j* and wlierever they succeeded in surpiusing a 
t^hanna (garrison) o£ their liege loxd, they cut it up without meicy. 
They sacked the town of Kho, within a few miles of the city of 
Jeipooi, fiom under whose walls they carried off hoises to mount 
then gang Animated by successful revenge, and the excitement of 
a life so suited to the Ra]poot, Singiam became a leader of a band 
of seveial hundred horse, bold enough to attempt anything Com- 
plaints for redie&s pouied in upon the couit fiom all quaiteis, to 
which a deaf eai might have been turned, had they not been accom- 
panied with applications tor reduction of rent The com t at length, 
alaimed at this daiing despeiado, made ovei tines to him thiongh 
Shiam Sing, Sadhani, the chief of Buss^o, on whose biichun (pledge) 
Singram consented to appear before his liege loid As soon as he 
ai rived undei the walls of the city, his cavalcade was surrounded by 
all classes, but particularly the Sikh meicenaries, all ot whom recog- 
nized their pioperty, some a hoise, some a camel, others aims, &c j 
but none duist advance a claim to then own, so daring was their 
attitude and so guarded then* conduct Tho object of the ministei* 
was to secuie the person of Singram, regaidless of the infamy which 
would attach to the chief who, at his desire, had pledged himself for 
his safety But Shiam Sing, who had heard of the plot, gave Sin- 
gram warning. In forty-eight hours, intelligence i cached the com t 
that Singram was in Tuarvati, and that, joined by the Tuars and 
Larkhanis, he was at the head of one thousand hoise. He now 
assailed the large fiscal towns of his prince; contributions were 
demanded, and if they could not be complied with, he carried ofi in 
ole (hostage) the chief citizens, who were .ifterwaids ransomed If 
a delay occuired in furnishing either, the place was instantly given 
over to pillage, which was placed upon a body of camels. The 
career of this determined Bat wiUtia was at length closed He had 
suiioundcd the town of Madhfipoor, the estate of one of the queens, 
when a ball struck him m the head His body was carried to 
Ranolli and bnrnt, and he had his cenotaph amongst the joojdrs 
(those slam in battle) of his fathers The son of Singram succeeded 
to the command and the revenge of his father, and he continued the 
same daring course, until the court restoied his patrimony of Sooja- 
was Such were the tumultuous proceedings in Shekhavati, when 
an event of such magnitude occurred as to prove an epoch in the 
history of Rajpootana, and which not only was like oil effused upon 
their afflictions, but made them prominent to their own benefit in 
the transaction. 

That gland international war, ostensibly foi the hand of the Helen 
of EajwaiTa, was on the point of bui sting forth The opening scene 
was in Shekhavati, and the actors chiefly Sadhanis It will be 
recollected, that though this was but the underplot of a tiagedy, 
chiefly got up for the deposal of Raja Maun of Jodpoor, in favour of 
Hhonkul Sing, Rae-Ohund was then Dewfl.n, or prime minister, of 


^ The saZvamenta, or black-mail of onr own feudal system, SeeVol I, p 155- 
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Jeipoor j and to forward his master’s views for the hand of Kiahna^ 
supported the cause of the Pretender 

The ministei sent his nephew, Knparam, to obtain the aid of the 
Shekhawuts, who appointed Kishen Sing as inteipietei of then 
wishes, while the Kher assembled at the “Pass of Oodipoor ” There 
a new tieaty was foimed, the mam article of which was the libera- 
tion of then chieftains, the joint Rajas of Khundaila, and the renewal 
of the ancient stipulations legarding the non-interfeience of the 
court in their internal ariangements, so long as they paid the regu- 
lated tribute Kishen Sing, the organ of the confederation, together 
with Kiiparam, left the assembly for the capital, where they soon 
returned with the latification of then wishes On these conditions 
ten thousand of the sons of Shekhji weie embodied, and ready to 
accompany their loi d-paramount wheievei he might lead them, 
receiving or subsistence, while out of their own lands. 

These preliminaries settled, Shiam Sing Champawut (nephew of 
the Pokurn chief) with Kuparam repaired to Keytri, whence they 
conveyed the young Pretender, Dhonkul Sing, to the camp of the 
confederates They were met by a deputation headed by the 
princess Anundi Kowur (daughter of the late Raja Pertap, and one 
of the widows of Raja Bheem of Maiwar, father of the Pretender), 
who leceived the boy in her arms as the child of her adoption, and 
foithwith returned to the capital, whexe the army was forming 'for 
the invasion of Marwar 

It moved to Kitoo, ten coss fiom Khundaila, wheie they waited 
the junction of the Bikandr Raja and other auxiliaries The Shek- 
hawut lords here sent in their imperative demand foi the libeiation 
of the sons of Raesil, “ that they might march under a leader of 
“their own, equal in celebrity to the pioudest of that assembled 
“host” Evasion was dangeious, and in a few days their chiefs 
wei e formally delivei ed to them Even the self-abdicated Bindi abuu 
could not resist this geneial appeal to arms The pimces encamped 
in the midst of their vassals, noi was thei e evei such a convocation 
of ‘ the sons of Shekhji ’ Raesilotes, Sadhanis, Bhoj^nis, Larkh^nis, 
and even the Ban wtiUtas, flocked aiound 'the yellow banner of 
Raesil ’ The accounts of the expedition aie elsewhere nariated, and 
we shall only add that the Shekhawuts participated in all its glory 
and all its disgiace, and lost both Rao Nuising and his father eie 
they returned to their own lands 

Abhe Sing, the son of Nursing succeeded, and conducted the con- 
tingent of hiB countiymen until the ill-staired expedition bioke up, 
when they letuined to Khundaila But the faithless court had no 
intention of lestoiing the lands of Khundaila. Compelled to look 
about for a subsistence, with one hundred and fifty horse, they went 
to Raja Buktawur Sing of Macherri , but he performed the duties 
of kindred and hospitality so meanly, that they only remained a 
foitnight In this exigence, Pertap and his son repaired to the 
Mahratta leader,, Bapoo Sindia, at Dewnsa,^ while Hunwunt, in the 
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ancient spirit of his race^ determined to attempt Govindgurh. In 
disguise, he obtained the necessary information, assembled sixty of 
his resolute clansmen, whom he concealed at dusk in a ravine, 
whence, as soon as silence proclaimed the hour was come, he issued, 
ascended the well-known path, planted his ladders, and cut down 
the sentinels ere the garrison was alaimed. It was soon mastered, 
several being killed and the rest turned out. The well-known beat 
of the Baesilote nalcai i as awoke the Larkhanis, Meenas, and all the 
Ila3poots in the vicinity, who immediately repaired to the castle. In 
a few weeks the gallant Hunwunb was at the head of two thousand 
men, piepaied to act offensively against his faithless liege lord 
Khundaila and all the adjacent towns surrendered, their garrisons 
Hying before the victors, and Khoshial Daroga, a name of note m all 
the intrigues of the durhar of that day, carried to court the tidings 
of his own disgiace, which, his enemies took care to pi oclaim, arose 
f lom his cupidity for though he drew pay and rations for a garrison 
of one bundled men, he only had thirty. Accompamed by Euttun 
Chund, with two battalions and guns, and the reproaches of his 
sovereign, he was commanded at his peril to recover JIhundaila. The 
gallant Hunwunt disdained to await the attack, but advanced out- 
side the city to meet it, drove Khoshial back, and had he not in the 
very moment of victory been wounded, while the Laikhanis hung 
behind, would have totally routed them, Hunwunt was compelled 
to retreat within the walls, where he stood two assaults, in one of 
which he slew thirty Stllehjposh, or men in armour, the body-guard 
of the prince j but the only water of the garrison being from taiikas 
(reservoirs), he was on the point of surrendering at discretion, when 
an offer of five townships being made, he accepted the towns. 

Another change took place in the ministry of AmbSr at this 
period; and Khoshialiram, at the age of fourscore and four years, 
was liberated from the state-prison of Ambdr, and once more 
entrusted with the administration of the government This hoary- 
headed politician, who, during more than half a century, had alter- 
nately met the frowns and the smiles of his prince, at this the 
extreme verge of existence, entered with all the alacrity of youth 
into the tortuous intrigues of office, after witnessing the removal of 
two prime ministers, his rivals, who resigned power and life together 
Khoshialiram had remained incarcerated since the reign of Baja 
Pertab, who, when dying, left thiee injunctions ; the first of which 
was, that ' the Bohra (his caste) should never be enfranchised, but if 
in evil hour his successor should be induced to liberate him he 

should be placed uncontrolled at the head of affairs.^'* 

When this veteran politician, whose biography would fill a 


** The second injuucbion was to keep the office o£ fTou^dar, or commander o£ 
the forces, is the family of Simboo Sing, Googawnt, a tribe always noted for 
their fidelity, and like the Mairteas of i^rwar, even a blind fidelity, to the 
gadi, whoever was the occupant. The third in]unction , is left blank in my 
manuscript. 
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volume, succeeded to tlie helm at Jeipoor,asolemu deputation o£ the 
principal Shekhawut chieftains lepaiied to the capital, and begged 
that through hia intercession they might be restored to the lands of 
their forefathers The Bohia, who had always kept up, as well from 
sound principle as fiom personal feeling, a good understanding with 
the feudality, willingly became their advocate with his soveieign, to 
whom he lepresented that the defence of the state lay in a willing 
and contented vassalage . for, notwithstanding their disobedience 
and tuibulence, they weie always ready, when t^he general weal was 
threatened, to support it with all then power He appealed to the 
late expedition, when ten thousand of the ohildien of Shekhji were 
embodied in his cause, and what was a bettei argument, he observed, 
the Mahrattas had only been able to pie vail since their dissensions 
amongst themselves The Bohra was commanded to follow his own 
good will and pleasure , and having exacted an engagement, by 
which the futuie tribute of the Baesilotes was fixed at sixty thousand 
rupees annually, aud the immediate payment of a nuzzet ana of forty 
thousand, fresh puitas of investiture were made out for Khundaila 
' and its dependencies There aie so many confiicting interests in all 
these courts, that it by no means follows that obedience runs on the 
heels of command, even though the orders of the piince were coun- 
tersigned by the minister, the Nagas, who formed the garrison of 
Khundaila, and the inferior fiefs, shewed no disposition to comply. 
The gallant Hunwunt, justly suspecting the Bohia^s good faith, 
proposed to the joint Bajas a coup de mam, which he volunteered 
to lead They had five hundied retainers amongst them, of these 
Hunwunt Selected twenty of the most lutiepid, and repaired to 
Oodigurh, to which he gained admission as a messenger from him- 
self j twenty more were at his heels, who also got in, and the rest 
rapidly following, took post at the gateway. Hunwunt then dis- 
closed himself, and presented the fresh putta of Khundaila to 
the Nagas, who still hesitating to obey, he drew his swoid, when 
seemg that he was determined to succeed or perish, they reluctantly 
withdrew, and Abhe and Pertdp were once more inducted into the 
dilapidated abodes of their ancestors. The adversity they had under- 
gone, added to their youth aud inexperience, made them both yield 
a ready acquiescence to the advice of their kinsman, to whose valour 
conduct they owed the restoiation of their inheritance, and 
the ancient feuds, which were marked on every stone of their castel- 
lated tnahls, were apparently appeased 

Shortly after this restoration, the Shekhawut contingents were 
called out to serve against the common enemy of Bajpootana, the 

^ His first act, after his emancipation from the dungeons of Ambdr, was tho 
delicate negociation at Dbonee, the castle of Cband Sing, Googawut He died 
at'Bus3wab,22d April I8l2, on his leturn from Macherri to Jeipooi, where he 
had been unsuccessfully attempting a reconciliation between the courts It 
vnll not be forgotten that the independence of the Narooea chief in Mncheiri 
had been mainly achieved by the Bohra, who was originally the homme d’affaii et 
of the traitorous Harooca 
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notorious Meer Khan, whoso geneial, Mahomed Shah Khan, was 
closely blockaded in the fortress of Bhomgurh, near Tonk, by the 
whole strength of Jeipoor, commanded by Rao Ghand Slug of 
Dhoonee An incident occurred, while the siege was approaching a 
successful conclusion, which well exemplifies the incorrigible impei - 
fectionb of the feudal system, either for offensive or defensive opera- 
tions. This incident, trivial as it is lu its oiigin, proved a death- 
blow to these unfortunate princes, so long the spoit of injustice, and 
appears destined to falsify the dhom, who prophecied, on the accept- 
ance of his self-sacrifice, that seven successive generations of his 
issue should occupy the gadi of Khundaila In the disoiderly 
proceedings of this feudal array, composed of all the quotas of Ambei , 
a body of Shekhawuts had sacked one of the townships of Tonk, iii 
which a Googawut inhabitant was slain, and his property plundered, 
in the indiscriminate pell-mell The son of the Googawut instantly 
earned his complaints to the besieging general. Ghand Sing, the head 
of his clan, who gave him a party of the Sillehposh (men in armour) 
to recover his propeity. The Shekhawuts resisted, and reinforced 
their paity, Ghand Sing did the same , the Khundaila chiefs repaired 
lu peison, accompanied by the whole confederacy, with the excep- 
tion of Seekur and the Googawut chief, who had not only the ties 
of clanship, but the diguity of commander-in-chief, to sustain, sent 
every man he could spare from the blockade. Thus nearly the 
whole feudal an ay of Ambdr was collected round a few ha1cenei> 
(carts), leady to cut each other to pieces for the point of honom 
neither would lelinquish the claim, and swords weie already drawn, 
when the Ediaugarote chief stepped between them as peace-maker, 
and proposed an expedient which saved the honour of both, namely, 
that the plundered property should be permitted to proceed to its 
destmation, the Khundaila prince's quarters, who should transmit it, 
“ of Ins own accord” to the commander-in-chief of the army. The 
Shekhawuts assented; the havoc was prevented, but the pride of 
Ghand Sing was hurt, who saw in this a concession to the com- 
mander of the army, but none to the leader of the Googawuts 
Luchman Sing, the chief of Seekur, who, as befoie stated, was the 
only Shekhawut who kept aloof from the aff i ay, saw the moment 
was arrived for the accomplishment of his long-concealed desire to 
be loid of Khundaila The siege of Bhomgurh being broken up, in 
consequence of these dissensions and the defection of the confederated 
Shekhawuts, the Seekur chief no sooner saw them move by the 
circuitous route of the capital, than he marched directly for his estates, 
and throwing aside all disguise, attacked Seessoh, which by an 
infamous stratagem be secured, by inveigling the commandant, the 
son of the lute Bohra minister Then making overtures to the 
enemy, against whom he had just been fighting, for the sum of two 
lacs of rupees, he obtamed a brigade ot the mercenary Pat'hans, 
under their leaders Munnoo and Mahtab Khan, the last of whom, 
but a few days befoie, had entered into a solemn engagement with 
Hunwunt, as manager for the minor princes, to support whose 
CVoi. n ] 49a 
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cause, and to abstain from molesting their estates, he had received 
fifty thousand rupees • Such nefaiious acts were too common at 
that peiiod even to occasion remark, far less reprehension. 

The gallant Hunwunt now prepared for the defence of the lands 
which his valour had redeemed His foeman made a lavish applica- 
tion of the wealth, which his selfish policy had acquired, and Rewasso 
and other fiefs were soon in his possession. The town of Khundaila, 
being open, soon followed, but the castle held out sufficiently long 
to enable him to stiengtheu and piovision Kote, which he determined 
to defend to the last. Having withstood the attacks of the enemy, 
during three weeks, in the almost ruined castle, he sallied out sword 
in hand, and gained Kote, wheie he assembled all those yet faithful 
to the family, and detei mined to stand or fall with the last strong-- 
hold of Khundaila The other chiefs of the confederation beheld 
with indignation this unprovoked and avaiicious aggression on the 
minor princes of Khundaila, not only because of its absti act injustice, 
but of the undue aggrandizement of this inferior branch of the 
Raesilotes, and the means employed, namely, the common enemy of 
their country Many leagued for its prevention, but some weie 
bribed by the offei of a part of the domain, and those who were too 
viituoUs to be corrupted, found their intentions defeated by the 
necessity of defending their own homes against the detachments of 
Meer Khan, sent by desire of Seekur to neutrahse their efforts. 
The court was steeled against all remonstrance, from the unhappy 
rupture at Bhomguih, the blockade of which, it was represented, was 
broken by the conduct of the followers of Khundaila. 

Hunwunt and some hundreds of his brave clansmen were thus left 
to their own resources. During three months, they defended them- 
selves in a position outside the castle, when a general assault was 
made on his intrenchments. He was advised to retreat into the 
castle, but he nobly replied, " Khundaila is gone for ever, if we are 
“ reduced to shelter ourselves behind walls and he called upon his 
brethren to repel the attack or pensh Hunwunt cheered on his 
kinsmen, who charged the battalions sword in hand, drove them from 
their guns, and completely cleared the intrenchments. But the 
enemy leturned to the conflict, which lasted fi om* morn until nightfall. 
Another sortie was made, again the enemy was ignominiously 
dislodged, but the gallant Hunwunt, leading his men to the very 
muzzle of the guns, received a shot which ended his career. The 
victory remained with the besieged, but the death of then leader 
disconcerted his clansmen, who retired within the fort Five 
hundred of the mercenary Pat^hans and men of Seekur (a number 
equal to the whole of the defenders), accompanied to the shades the 
last intrepid Baesilote of Khundaila 

The next morning, an aimistice for the removal of the wounded 
and obsequies of the dead was agreed to, duiing which terms were 
ofiered, and refused by the gairison As soon as the death of 
Hunwunt was known, the Oodipoor chief, who from the first had 
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upheld the cause of ]usticej sent additional aid both in men and 
supplies , and had the Keytri chief been at his estates^ the cause 
would have beeu further supported , but he was at court, and had 
left orders with his son to act according to the advice of the chief 
of Bussao, who had been gained over to the interests of Seekur by 
the bribe of participation lu the conquered lands. Nevertheless, the 
garrison held out, undei eveiy privation, for five weeks longer, then 
only sustenance at length being a little Indian corn introduced by 
the exertions of individual Meenas. At this extremity, an offei 
being made of ten townships, they surrendered. Pertap Sing took 
his share of this remnant of his patrimony, but his co-heir Abhe 
Sing inherited too much of EaesiPs spirit to degrade himself by 
owing aught to his criminal vassal and kinsman. It would have 
been well for Pertap had he shewn the same spirit ; for Luchman 
Sing, now lord of Khundaila, felt too acutely the injustice of his 
success, to allow the rightful heir to remain upon his patrimony , 
and he only allowed sufficient time to elapse foi the consolidation of 
his acquisition, befoie he expelled the young piince. Both the co-heiis, 
Abhd Sing and Peit£p, now reside at Jhoonjoonoo, wheie each 
receives five rupees a day, from a joint purse made foi them by the 
Sadhanis, nor at piesent* is there a ray of hope of their lestoration 
to Khundaila 

In 1814, when Misr Sheonarain, then minister of Jeipoor, was 
involved in great pecuniary difficulties, to get rid of the importunities 
of Meer Khan, he cast his eyes towards the Seekur chief, who had 
long been desirous to have his usurpation sanctioned by the court , 
and it was stipulated that on the payment of nine lacs of rupees 
(wa , five from himself, with the authority and force of Jeipoor to 
raise the rest from the Sadhanis), he should receive the putta of 
investiture of Khundaila. Meer ]^an, the mutual agent on this 
occasion, was then at Banolli, where Luchman Sing met him and 
paid the amount, receiving his receipt, which was exchanged for the 
grant under the great seal 

Immediately after, Luchman Sing proceeded to court, and upon 
the further payment of one year’s tribute in advance, henceforth 
fixed at fifty-seven thousand lupees, he received from the hands of 
his liege-lord, the Eaja Juggut Sing, the hhelat of investiture. Thus, 
by the ambition of Seekur, the cupidity of the court, and the 
jealousies and avarice of the Sadhanis, the birthright of the lineal 
heirs of Baesil was alienated 

Luchman Sing, by his talents and wealth, soon established his 
influence at the court of his sovereign , but the jealousy which this 
excited m the Purohit minister of the day very nearly lost him his 
deaily -bought acquisition. It will be lecollected that a Brahmin 
obtained the lease of the lands of Khundaila, and that for his extor- 
tions he was expelled with disgiace He pioceeded, however, in his 
career of ambition , subverted the influence of his patron Sheonarain 


* This was written m 1813-14. 
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Misij forcing him to commit suicide, ruined the prospects of his son, 
and by successful and daring intrigue established himself in the 
ministerial chair of Arabdr. The influence of Luchman Sing, who 
was consulted on all occasions, gave him umbrage, and he determined 
to get rid of him. To drive him into opposition to his soveieign 
was his aim, and to effect this theie was no better method than to 
sanction an attack upon Khundaila. The Sadhanis, whose avaiice 
and jealousies made them overlook their true interests, leadily 
united to the tioops of the court, and Khundaila was besieged. 
Luchman Sing, on this occasion, shewed he was no common chat ac- 
tor He tranquilly abided the issue at Jeipooi*, thus neutralizing the 
malignity of the Puiohit, while, to ensme the safety of Khundaila, 
a timely supply of money to the partizan, Jumsheed Khan, biought 
his battalions to threaten the Pnrohit in his camp Completely 
foiled by the superior tact of Luchman Sing, the Brahmin was com- 
pelled to abandon the undertaking and to retuiu to the capital, 
wheie his anger made him throw aside the mask, and attempt to 
secure the peison of his enemy. The Seekur chief had a nanow 
escape , he fled with fifty hoise, hotly puisued by his adversary, 
while his efiects, and those of his paitizans (amongst whom was the 
Samote chief) were confiscated The Sadhanis, led by the chiefs of 
Keytri and Bussao, even after the Puiohit had left them, made a 
bold attempt to capture Khundaila, which was defeated, and young 
Abhe Smg, who was made a puppet on the occasion, witnessed the 
last defeat of his hopes 

If necessity or expediency could palliate or justify such nefaiious 
acts, it would be shewn in the good consequences that have resulted 
fiom evil The discord and bloodshed produced by the paitition of 
authoiity between the sons of Bahadoor Sing aie now at an end. 
Luchman Sing is the sole tyrant in Khundaila, and so long as the 
system which he has established is maintained, he may laugh at the 
efiorts, not only of the Sadhanis, but of the court itself, to sup- 
plant him. 

Let us, in a few words, trace the family of Luchman Sing. It will 
be lecolleoted that Raesil, the first Eaja amongst the sons of Shekhji, 
had seven sons, the fourth of whom, Tirmul (who obtained the title 
of Eao), held Kasulli and its eighty-foui townships in appanage 
Tf is son, Hurree Sing, wiested the district of Bilaia, with its one 
hundred and twenty-five townships, fiom the Kaimkhanis of Putteh- 
poor, and shortly after, twenty -five moie from Eewasso Seo Sing, 
the son of Huriee, captuied Futtehpooi itself, the chief abode of 
the Kaimkhanis, where he estabbshed himself His son, Chand 
Sing, founded Seekui, whose lineal descendant, Ddvf Sing, adopted 
Luchman Sing, son of his near kinsmau, the Shahpooia t*hahoor 
The estates of Seekui were in admiiable order when Luchman suc- 
ceeded to his uncle, whose policy was of the exteimmating sort. 
Luchman improved upon it , and long before he acquired Khundaila, 
had demolished all the castles of his lufeiior feudatories, not even 
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sparing that of Shahpoora, the place of his nativity^ as 'well as Bilara, 
Bnthotie^ and Kasulli , aud so completely did he allow the ties of 
adoption to supersede those of bloody that his own father pieferred 
exile, to living under a son who, coveied with ^‘^the turban of See- 
'^kur,” foigot the author of his life, and letued to Jodpoor 

Luchman Siug has now a compact and impioving country, con- 
taimng five bundled towns and villages, yielding a revenue of eight 
lacs of lupees Desiious of tiausmitting his name to posteiity, he 
erected the castle of Luchmangui’h,* aud has foitified many other 
stioug-holds, for the defence of which he has foimed a little army, 
which, in these legious, meiits the title of regulars, consisting of 
eight battalions of alligolcy aimed with matchlocks, with a brigade 
ot guns to each battalion B[e has besides an efficient cavalry, con- 
sisting of one thousand hoise, half of which are ban gears, or stipen- 
diary, the other half ^yay/ieejcZfws, having lands assigned for then 
support With such means, and with his ambition, there is very 
little doubt that, had not the alliance of his liege lord of Amber with 
the English goveinmeut put a stop to the predatory system, he 
would, by means of the same worthy allies by whose aid he obtained 
Khundaila,f before this time have made himself supieme in Shek- 
havati 

Having thus brought to a conclusion the history of the piinces of 
Khundaila, we shall give a brief account of the other branches of 
the Shekhawuts, especially the most poweiful, the Sadhani. 

The Sadhanis are descended f lom Bho]ra], the third son of Eaesil, 
and in the division of fiefs amongst his seven sons, obtained Oodi- 
poor and its dependencies. Bhojiaj had a numerous issue, styled 
Bhojani, who arrogated their full share of importance in the infancy 
of the confederacy, and in process of time, fiom some circumstance 
not related, perhaps the mere advantage of locality, their chief city 
became the rendezvous for the great council of the federation, which 
is still in the defile of Oodipoor j: 

Several generations subsequent to Bhojra], Jugiam succeeded to 
the lands of Oodipoor. Ho had six sons, the eldest of whom, 
Sadboo, quarrelled with his father, on some ceremonial connected 
with the celebration of the military festival, the dosen'ah,^ and 

Luchmangur’h, or “the castle of Luchinuii,” situated upon a lofty 
mountain, was erected in S 1862, or A D 1806, though probably on the ruins 
of some moi e ancient fot tress Ic commands a most extensive prospect, aud is 
quite a beacon in that country, studded with hiU'Costles The town is built on 
the model of Jeiooor, with regular streets inteisecting each othei at right 
angles, 111 which there aie many wealthy meichants,wbo enjoyed perfect security 
f Khundaila is said to have doi ived its name from the ^ohw Rajpoot The 
Khokur is often mentioned in the Bhatti Annals, whom 1 have supposed to be 
theGhuker, who weie certainly Indo-Scythic Khundaila has four thousand 
houses, and eighty villages dependent on it 
X The ancient name of Oodipoor is said to be Kdes , it contains three 
thousand houses, and has forty-five vifiuges attached to it, divided into four 
portions 

§ See Vol I, p. 495 
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quitting the paternal roof, sought his fortunes abroad At this time, 
almost all the tract now inhabited by the Sadhanis was dependent on 
•Futtehpoor (Jhoonjoonoo), the residence of a Nawab of the Kaun- 
khani tribe of Afghans, who held it as a fief of the empire. To him 
Sadhoo repaiied, and was received with favour, and by his talents 
and courage rose in consideiation, until he was eventually intrusted 
with the entire managpement of afiairs There are two accounts of 
the mode of his ulterior advancement . both may be correct One 
IS, that the Naw^b, having no children, adopted young Sadhoo, and 
assigned to him Jhoonjoonoo and its eighty-four dependencies, 
which he retained on the Kaimkhani^s death The other, and less 
favourable though equally piobable account, is that, feeling his 
influence firmly established, he hinted to his patron, that the town- 
ship of was prepared for his future residence, where he 

should enjoy a sufficient pension, as he intended to letain possession, 
of his delegated authority So completely had he supplanted the 
Kaimkhani, that he found himself utterly unable to make a paity 
against the ungrateful Shekhawut. He therefoie fled from Jhoon- 
jQonoo to Futtehpoor, the other division of his authority, or at least 
one of his own kin, who espoused his cause, and piepared to expel 
the traitor from Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo, in this emergency, appbed 
to his father, requesting him to call upon his brethien, as it was a 
common cause. The old chief, who, in his son^s success, forgave and 
forgot the conduct which made him leave his roof, instantly 
addieaaedanotheraon,then serving with his liege lord, the MirzaEaja 
Jey Sing, in the imperial army, to obtain succour for him j and some 
regular troops with guns were immediately despatched to reinforce 
young Sadhoo and maintain his usurpation, which was accomphshed, 
and moreover Futtebpoor was added to Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo 
bestowed the former with its dependencies, equal in value to his own 
share, on his brother, for his timely aid, and both, accordmgto 
previous stipulation, agreed to acknowledge their obligations to the 
Eaja by an annual tribute and mizzerana on all lapses, as lord- 
paramount Sadhoo soon after wrested Singhana, containing one 
hundred and twenty-five villages, from another bianch of the Kaim- 
khanisj Sooltano, with its chowasz, or division of eighty-four town- 
ships, from the Gor Eajpoots , and Key tri and its dependencies from 
the Tuars; the descendants of the ancient empeiors of Dehli so that, 
in process of time, he possessed himself of a teiiitory comprising 
more than one thousand towns and villages Shortly befoie his 
death, he divided the conquei ed lands amongst his five sons, whose 
descendants, adopting his name as the patronymic, are called 
Sadhani ; viz , Zoorawui Sing, Kishen Sing, Nowul Sing, Kesun 
Sing, and Pahar Sing 

Zooiawur Sing, besides the paternal and original estates, had, in 
virtue of primogeniture, the town of Chokeri and its twelve subi 
ordinate villages, with all the other emblems of state, as the ele- 
phants, palkees, &c , and although the cupidity of the Keytri chief, 
the descendant of the second son, Kishen, has wrested the patrimony 
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from the elder bronoli, who has now only Ohokeri, yet the distinc- 
tions o£ birth are never lost in those of fortune^ and the petty chief 
of Ohokerij with its twelve small townships^ is looked upon as the 
superior of Abhd Smg, though the lord of five hundred villages 

The descendants of the other four sons, now the most distin- 
guished of the Sadhanis, aie,* 

AbhiS Sing o£ Keytii , 

ShiiLm Sing of BassHo , 

Gy&n Sing of Nowulgurh , f 
Shore Sing of Sooltauo. 

Besides the patrimonies assigned to the five sons of Sadhoo, he 
left the districts of Singbana, Jhoonjoonoo, and Soorujguih (the 
ancient Oieecha), to be held in joint heirship by the junior members 
of his stock. The fiist, with its one hundred and twenty-five villages, 
has been usurped by Abhe Sing of Keybri, bub the others still con- 
tinue to be frittered away in sub-infeudations among this numeious 
and ever-spieadmg fterage 

Abhd Sing has assumed the same importance amongst the Sad- 
hanis, that Luchmau Sing has amongst the Eaesilotes, and both by 
the same means, crime and usurpation. The Seekur chief has 
despoiled his senior branch of Khundaila , and the Key tri chief has 
not only despoiled the senior, but also the j'unior, of the five branches 
of Sadhoo. The ti ansaction which pi educed the last result, whereby 
the descendant of Shere Sing lostSooltano, is so peculiarly atrocious, 
that it is worth relating, as a pi oof to what lengths the Raj'poot 
will go “ to get land.^^ 

Pahar Bing had an only son, named BhopS.1, who being killed in 
an attempt on Loharoo, he adopted the younger son of his nephew, 
Bagh Sing of Keytri. On the death of his adopted father, the 
Sooltano chief, being too young to undertake the management of his 
fief in person, i emained under the paternal roof. It would appear as 
if this ahenation of pohtical rights could also ahenate affection and 
rupture all the ties of kindred, for this unnatural father embrued his 
hands in the blood of his own child, and annexed Sooltano to Keytri. 
But the monster grievously sufferedfor the deed, he became the scorn 
of his kinsmen, “ who spit at him and threw dust on his head,^^ until 
he secluded himself from the gaze of mankind. The wife of his 
bosom ever after refused to look upon him , she managed the estates 
for her surviving son, the present Abhe Sing. Dunng twelve years 
that Bagh Sing survived, he never quitted his apartment in the 
castle of Key tn, until carried out to be burned, amidst the execra- 
tions and contempt of his kinsmen. 

LarJchams — Having made the reader sufficiently acquainted with 
the genealogy of the Sadhanis, as well as of the Eaesilotes, we shall 

* lb must be borne m mind that this was written in 1814. 

t Kowulgurh contains four thousand houses, environed by a sehapunna It 
IS on a more ancient site called Boleoni, whose old castle in ruins is to the 
south-east, and the new one midway between it and the town, built by Nowul 
Sing m S 1802, or A D 1746 

[Voir. II] 
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conclude with a brief notice of the Larkhanis, which term, tiaua- 
lated, the beloved loida,^^ ill-accords with their occupation, as the 
most notorions marauders in Ba]pootana. Ldi la is a common infan- 
tine appellation, meaning * beloved but whether the adjunct of 
Khan to this son of Raesil, as well as to that of his youngest, Taj- 
khan (the oiown of piinces), was out of compliment to some other 
Mooslem saint, we know not Laikhan conquered his own appanage, 
Dantah Ramgurh, on the frontiers of Marwar, then a dependency of 
Sambhur It is not unlikely that his father’s influence at court 
secuied the possession to him Besides this district, they have the 
tuppa of Nosul, and altogether about eighty townships, including 
some held of the Rajas of Marwar and Bikaner, to secure their 
abstinence fiom plunder within their bounds The Larkhanis are a 
community of robbers, their name, like Pindam aniKvazdkj is 
held m these legiona to be synommous with * freebooter,’ and as 
they can muster five hundred horse, their raids are rather formidable 
Sometimes their nominal liege lord calls upon them for tribute, hut 
being in a difficult country, and Ramgurh being a place of strength, 
they pay little regard to the call, unless backed by some of the 
mercenary partizans, such as Meer Khan, who contiived to get pay- 
ment of arrears of tribute to the amount of twenty thousand rupees. 

Bevenues — We conclude this sketch with a rough statement of 
the revenues of Shekhavati, which might yield in peace and pros- 
perity, now for the first time beginning to beam upon them, from 
twenty-five to thirty lacs of rupees ; but at present they fall much 
short of this sum, and full one-half of the lands of the confederation 
are held by the chiefs of Seekur and Keytri — 


Rupees 

Luohman Sing, of Seekur, including Khundaila . 8,00,000 

Abh6 Sing, of Keytii, includmg Kot-Pootli, given by 

loidLake 6,00,000 

Shiam Sing of Bussao, including his brothei Runjeet’s 

share of 40,000, (whom he killed) 1,90,000 

Gyan Sing of Nowulgurh, including Mundao, each fifty 

villages ' 70,000 

Luchman Sing, Mayndsir, the chief sub-infeudation of 

Nowulguih 30,000 

Taen and its lands, divided amongst the twenty-seven 
great-grandsons of Zoorawui Sing, eldest son of 
Sadhoo ~ 1,00,000 

Oodipoor-vati • 1,00,000 

Munohuipoor* 30,000 


Carried over 19,20,000 

* The Munohurpoor chief was pub to death by Baja Juggut Sing (vide 
Hadarri Xiall’s Journal of A D 1814)}, and his lands were sequestrated and 
partitioned amongst the confederacy the cause, bis inciting, the Rdhiis or JZaflc 
(an epithet for the proselyte Bbatti plunderers of Bbattiaiia) to invade and 
plunder the country 
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Brought forward 

Larhhams 

Hur-ram]ia 

'Girdhur-potas , . 

Smaller estates ... * 


The tribute estabhshed by Jeipoor is as follows • — 


Sadhanis 

Bupees 

2,00,000 

Khundaila . . 

fi0,000 

Futtehpoor . . 

64,000 

Oodipoor and Bubhye 

22,000 

Kasulli 

4,000 


3,50,000 


19,20,000 

1 , 00,000 

40,000 

40,000 

2,00,000 


23,00,000 


Thus, supposing the revenues, as stated, at twenty-three lacs, to 
be near the truth, and the tribute at three and a half, it would be 
an assessment of one-seventh of the whole, which is a fair propor- 
tion, and a measure of justice which the British Government would 
do well to imitate 


— 

CHAPTBE Vni. 

Befleohons — Statistics of Amhei . — Bowidaries — Extent — Fop'^lati<»i -^H’umbef 
of townships — Olassificaiion of inhabitants — Soil — Husbandry — Ptoducts — 
Bevenues — Foieign army — The feudal levies 

Wb have thus developed the origin and progress of the fOutchwaha 
tribe, as well as its scions of Shekhavati and Machem. To some, at 
'least, lb may be deemed no uninteresting-objeot to trace in continuity 
the issue of a fugitive individual, spreading, in the course of night 
hundred years, over a region of fifteen thousand square miles ; and 
to know that forty thousand of his fiesh and blood have been jnar- 
shalled in the same field, defending, sword in hand, their country 
and their prince The name of * country' carries with it a magical 
power m the mind of the Bajpoot. The name of his wife or his 
mistress must never be 'mentioned at all, nor that of his country hut 
with respect, or his sword instantly unsheathed Of these facts, 
numerous instances abound in these Annals; yet does the ignorant 
purd4s^ (foreigner) venture to -say there are no indigenous terms 
either for patnotism or' gratitude mthis country. 

CVot II] 
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Bounda/ties and JElxtent . — ^Its greatest breadth lies between Sam- 
bhui, touching the Marwar fiontier on the west, and the town of 
Suiout, on the JStt frontier, east. This line is one hundred and 
twenty British miles, whilst its gieatest bieadth from north to south, 
including Shekhavati, is one hundied and eighty Its form is very 
irregular We may, however, estimate the surface of the patent 
state, Dhoondar or Jeipoor, at nine thousand five hundred square 
miles, and Shekhavati at five thousand four hundred , in all, four- 
teen thousand nine hundred sqaai*e miles 

Population — It IS difficult to determine with exactitude the 
amount of the population of this legion , but fiom the best infoima- 
tion, one hundred and fifty souls to the squaie mile would not be 
too great a proportion in Amber, and eighty in Shekhavati , giving 
an average of one hundred and twenty-four to the united area, 
which consequently contains 185,670 , and when we consider the 
very great number of large towns in this region, it may not be 
above, but rather below, the truth Dhoondar, the paient country, 
18 calculated to contain four thousand townships, exclusive of 
pool was, or hamlets, and Shekhavati about half that number, of 
which Luchman Sing of Seekur and Khundaila, and Abhe Sing of 
Keytri, have each about five hundred, or the half of the lands of the 
fedeiation 

Olassijicahon of Inhabitants — Of this population, it is still more 
difficult to classify its vaiied parts, although it may be asserted with 
confidence that the Rajpoots bear but a small ratio to the rest, 
whilst they may equal in number any individual class, except the 
aboriginal Meenas, who, strange to say, are still the most numeious 
The following are the principal tribes, and the order in which they 
follow may be considered as indicative of their relative numbers 
1, Meenas; 2, Rajpoots, 3, Biahmins, 4, Banias, 6, Jats , 6, Dhakur, 
or Kir^r (qu Cirdta ?) , 7, Goojurs 

Meenas — ^The Meenas are subdivided into no less than thiity-two 
distinct clans or classes, bat it would extend too much the annals of 
this state to distinguish them Moreover, as they belong to every 
state in Raj wan a, we shall find a fitter occasion to give a general 
account of them The immunities and privileges pi eserved to the 
Meenas best attest the truth of the oiigmal induction of the exiled 
pimce of Nuiwar to the soveieignty of Ambdr; and it is a curious 
fact, showing that such establishment must have been owing to 
adoption, not conquest, that this event was commemorated in eveiy 
installation by a Meena of Kalikho maiking with his blood the 
teelca of sovereignty on the foiehead of the pnnce The blood was 
obtained by incision of the great toe, and though, like many other 
antiquated usages, this has fallen into desuetude here (as has the 
same mode of inauguiation of the Rauas by the Ondeva Bhils), 
yet both in the one case and in the bthei, there cannot be moie 
convincing evidence that these now outcasts were oiiginally the 
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masteis The Meenas still en3oy the most confidential posts about the 
persons o£ the pimces of Amhev, having chaige of the archives 
aud treasure in Jeyguih , they guard his person at night, and have 
that most delicate of all trusts, the charge of the oawula, oi seraglio 
Imthe earlier stages of Outchwaha power, these their primitive sub- 
jects had the whole insignia of state, as well as the person of the 
prince, committed to their tiust, but presuming upon this piivilege 
too far, when they insisted that, in leaving their bounds, he should 
leave these emblems, the nalcaitas and standards, with them, then 
pretensions were cancelled in their blood. The Meenas'^ Jits, and 
Kirirs, aie the piincipal cultivators, many of them holding large 
estates. 

Jots — The Jits nearly equal the Meenas in numbers, as well as in 
extent of possessions, and aie, as usual, the most industrious of all 
husbandmen. 

Brahmins — Of Biahmms, following secular as well as sacred 
employments, there are more in Ambir than in any other state in 
Rajwaria, fiom which we aie not to conclude that her princes were 
more religious than their neighboms, but on the contrary, that they 
were greater sinners 

Ba^poots — ^It is calculated that, even now, on an emergency, if a 
national war roused the patriotism of the Outchwaha feudality, they 
could' bring into the field thirty thousand of their fcin and clan, or, 
to repeat their own emphatic phrase, the sons of one father,” 
which includes the Naroocas and the chiefs of the Shekhawut 
federation Although the Cutohwahas, under their popular pnnces, 
as Pu]oon, Eaja Maun, and the Mirza Eaja, have performed exploits 
as brilliant as any other tribes, yet they do not now enjoy the 
same reputation for courage as eithei the Eahtores or Haras This 
may be in part accounted for by the demorahzation consequent 
upon then’ proximity to the Mogul court, and their participation in 
all its enervating vices , but still more from the degradations they 
have suffered from the Mahrattas, and to which their western 
brethren have been less exposed Every feeling, patriotic or 
domestic, became corrupted wherever their per mcious influence pre- 
vailed 

Soil, hushandi y , pi oducts — ^Dhoondai contains every variety of 
soil, and the lehuieefand lubbee, or autumnal and spring crops, aie 
of nearly equal importance Of the former &cy?a piedominates over 
joodr, and in the latter barley over wheat The other giains, pulses, 
and vegetables, reared all over HindusPhan, are heie produced in 
abundance, and requiie not to be specified The sugai-cane used to 
be cultivated to a veiy great extent, but paitly from extrinsic causes, 
and still moie from its holding out such an allurement to the lenteis, 
the husbandman has been compelled to curtail this lucrative branch 
of agriculture, foi although land fit foi eek (cane) is let at four to 
SIX rupees per beega, sixty have been exacted before it was allowed 

/ 
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to be reaped Cotton o£ excellent quality is pioduced in con- 
sideiable quantities in various districts, as are indigo and other dyes 
common to India. Neither do the implements of busbaudry or their 
application differ from those which have been desciibed in this and 
various other woiks suflS.ciently well knoivn. 

Fcm nnng System — ^It is the practice in this state to farm its lands 
to the highest bidder, and the mode of farming is most pernicious 
to the interests of the state and the cultivating classes, both of whom 
It must eventually impoverish The farmers-general are the wealthy 
bankers and meiohanta, who make their offers for entiie districts, 
these they underlet in tuppas, or subdivisions, the holders of which 
again subdivide them into single villages, or even shares of a village. 
With the profits of all these persons, the expenses attending collec- 
tions, quartering of burheiidases, or aimed police, are the poor 
Bhomias and Kyots saddled. Could they only know the point 
where exaction must atop, they would still have a stimulus to 
activity ; but when the crops aie nearly got m, and all 3ust demands 
satisfied, they suddenly hear that a new renter has been installed in 
the distnot, having ousted the holder by some ten or twenty 
thousand i upees, and at the precise moment when the last toils of 
the husbandman were near completion The renter has no remedy ; 
he may go and throw hia turban at the door of the palace, and 
** exclaim dohde, Baja Saheb till he is weary, or marched off to the 
cutwaVs chabooha, and perhaps fined for making a disturbance. 
Knowing, however, that there is little benefit to be derived 
from such a coarse, they generally submit, go through the whole 
accounts, make over the amount of collections, and with the 
host of vultures in their tram, who, never unprepared for such 
changes, have been makmg the most of then ephemeral power by 
fattening on the hard earnings of the peasantry, retire for this fresh 
band of harpies to pursue a like course Nay, it is far from uncom- 
mon for three different renters to come upon the same district in one 
season, or even the crop of one season, for five or ten thousand 
rupees, annulling the existing engagement, no matter how far 
advanced. Such was the condition of this state ; and when to these 
evils were superadded the exactions called d%nd, or barrar, forced 
contributions to pay those armies of robbers who swept the lands, 
language cannot exaggerate the extent of misery. The love of 
country must be powerful indeed which can enchain man to a land 
so misgoverned, so unprotected. 

B&eenues. — It is always a task of difficulty to obtain any correct 
account of the revenues of these states, which aie ever fluctuating. 
We have now before us several schedules, both of past and present 
reigns, all said to be copied from the archives, in which the name 'of 
every district, together with its rent, town and transit duties, and 
other soul ces of income, are stated j but the details would afford 
little satisfaction, and doubtless the resident authorities have access 
to the fountain head The revenues of Dhoondar, of every descrip- 
tion, fiscal, feudal, and tributary, or impost, are stated, in round 
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numbers, at one crore o£ rupees, or about a milbon of pounds 
sterling, which, estimating the difference of the price of labour, may 
be deemed equivalent to four times that sum in England. Since 
this estimate was made, there have been great alienations of terri- 
tory, and no less than sixteen rich distiicts have been wrested from 
Amber by the Mahrattas, or her own rebel son, the Karooca chief of 
Macherri 


The following is the schedule of alienations . — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Kamah') 
Khori > 
Pahari j 


Taken by General Perron, for his master Sindia, 
since rented to the Jd,ts, and retained by them 


4. Kanti 

6. Ookrode 
6. Pundapun 

6. Gazi-ca-Phanar 

7. Bampoora (kirda) > 

8. Gaonne . 

9. Einme. . 

10. Purbainie . . 

1 1 . Mozpoor Hursana. 


Seized by the Macherri Bao 


12 . 

13. 


Kanorh or Kanound* ) 
Narnol 


1 


Taken by De Boigne and given to 
Morteza Khan, Baraitch, confirmed 
in them by Lord Lake. 


1 i / Taken in the war of 1803-4, from the Mahrattas, 

' P ’ ( and given by Lord Lake to Abhe Sing of Key tn 
15. Tonk 1 Granted to Holcar by Ba]a Madhu Sing, confirmed 
16 Bampoora. j in sovereignty to Meer Khan by Lord Hastings. 

It must, however, be borne in mind, that almost all these alienated 
districts had but for a comparatively short period formed an integral 
portion of Dhoondar j and that the major part were portions of 
the imperial domains, held mjaeddd, or ' assignment,' by the pnnces 
of this country, in their capacity of lieutenants of the emperor. In 
Baja Pirthi Sing’s reign, about half a century ago, the rent-roll of 
Amber and her tiibutaries was seventy-seven lacs and in a very 
minute schedule formed in S 1858 (A.D 1802), the last year of the 
reign of Baja Pertab Sing, they were estimated at seventy-nine lacs 
an ample revenue, if well administered, for every object We shall 
present the chief items which form the budget of ways and means 
of Ambei 


* Kanorh was the fieE of Ameer Sing, Khangaiote, one of the twelve great 
lords of Amber 
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Schedule of the Revenues of Ambev for 8 . 1858 {A,T). 1802-3)^ the 
year of Raja Juggut Singh* s accesston. 

KhalsUf or Fiscal land. 


Bnpees. 


Managed by the Eaja, or rented. . 20,55,000 

D^ori talooka, expenses of tbe queen’s bouse- 

hold 5,00,000 

Sagu’d-pesha, servants of the household 3,00,000 

Ministers, and civil officers ... . 2,00,000 

Jagheers for the Sillehposh, or men at arms. 1,50,000 
Jagheers to army, mz.f ten battahons of 
infantry with cavalry... . 7,14,000 

Total Fiscal land . 

Feudal lands (of Jeipoor Proper). . 

Ooduk, or charily lands, chiefly to Brahmins 
D^n and Mauppa, or transit and impost duties 
of the country. . . ... 

Outoherri, of the capital, includes town-duties, 
fines, contnbutions, &o., &c. .. 

Mint ... 

Hoondi-bharra, insurance, and does on bills of 
exchange . .... 

Foujdari, or commandant of Amb4r (annual fl^ne) 
Do. do. of city Jeipoor. . . . 

Bedaet, petty fines from the Cutchern, or hall of 

justice 

Subzi-mandi, vegetable market 


39,19,000 

17.00. 000 

16.00. 000 

1.90.000 

2.15.000 
60,000 

60,000 

12,000 

8,000 

16,000 

3,000 


Total lacs 77,83,000 


Tribute... 


I 


Shekhavati. ... . . 

Eajawut and other feudatories 
of Jeipoor* .. 

Kotrees of Haroutif.. 


8,50,000 

30.000 

20.000 


Total Tribute 4,00,000 


Add Tribute , 4,00,000 

A 

Gri and Total .. 81,83,000 


*Burwarra, Kheerni, Sowar, Iserdeh, &o , &o 
t Anterdeb, Bulwun, and Indurgnr’h. 
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If this statement is correct^ and we add thereto the Shekhawut^ 
Ba]awutj and Kara tributes^ the revenues fiscal^ feudal^ commercial^ 
and tributary, of Ambdr, when Juggut Sing came to the throne, 
would exceed eighty lacs of rupees, half of which is khalsa, or apper- 
taining to the Ea]a — nearly twice the personal revenue of any other 
prince in Eajwarra This sum (forty lacs) was the estimated 
amount liable to tiibute, when the treaty was formed with the 
British government, and of which the Ea]a has to pay eight lacs 
annually, and five-sixteenths of all revenue surplus to this amount 
The observant reader will not fail to be struck with the vast 
inequahty between the estates of the defenders of the qountry, and 
these drones the Brahmins, — a point on which we have elsewhere 
treated * nor can anything more powerfully mark the utter prostra- 
tion of intellect of the Cutchwaha princes, than their thus mamtain- 
ing an indolent and baneful heirarchy, to fatten on the revenues 
which would support four thousand Cutchwaha cavahers With a 
proper application of her revenues, and princes like Ea]a Maun to 
lead a brave vassalage, they would have foiled all the efforts of the 
Mahrattas , but their own follies and vices have been their rum. 

Foreign army — At the period (A.D. 1803) this schedule was 
formed of the revenues of Amb4r, she maintamed a foreign army of 
thirteen thousand men, consisting of ten battahons of infantry with 
guns, a legion of four thousand Nagds, a corps of alligoles for pohce 
duties, and one of cavalry, seven hundred strong With these, the 
regular contingent of feudal levies, amounting to about four thousand 
efficient horse, formed a force adequate to repel any insult ; but 
when the Tcher, or levee en masse, was called out, twenty thousand 
men, horse and foot, were ready to back the always embodied force. 

A detailed schedule of the feudal levies of Amber may diversify the 
dry details of these annals, obviate repetition, and present a perfect 
picture of a society of clanships. In this hst we shall give precedence 
to the hotrihund, the holders of the twelve great fiefs {hara-kotri) 
of Amber 


* See Dissertation on the Beligious Establishments of M^war, Yol. I, p. 437 
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Schedule of the mmes and a/pj^mages of the twelve sons of JRaja PirtJn JRaj, whose 
descendants form the bara-kotri, or twelve g-i eat fiefs of Ambit. 
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It will be remarked that the estates of these^ the cHief vassals of 
Amb^r, are, with the exception of two, far inferior in value to those 
of the sixteen great chiefs of Me war, or the eight of Marwar, and a 
detailed list of all the inferior feudatories of each Tcotree, or clan, 
would show that many of them have estates greater than those of 
their leaders for instance, Kishen Sing of Ohomoo has upwards of 
a laOf while Berri Sal of Samote, the head of the clan (Nat^hawut), 
has only forty thousand again, the chief of Ballahairf holds an 
estate of thirty-five thousand, while that of the head of his clan 
IS but twenty-five thousand. The representative of the Sheobui- 
runpotas has an estate of only ten thousand, while the junior branch 
of Gooroh has thirty -six thousand. Again, the chief of the Khan- 
garotes has but twenty-five thousand, while no less than three junior 
branches hold lands to double that amount ; and the inferior of the 
Balbudhurotes holds upwards of a lac, while his superior of Acherole 
has not a third of this rental. The favour of the prince, the turbu- 
lence or talents of individuals, have caused these inequalities, but, 
however disproportioned the gifts of foitune, the attribute of honour 
always remains with the lineal descendant and representative of the 
original fief. 

We shall further illustrate this subject of the feudalities of Amb^r 
by inserting a general list of all the clans, with the number of sub- 
divisions, the resources of each, and the quotas they ought to furnish. 
At no remote penod this was held to be correct, and will serve to 
give a good idea of the Outchwaha aristociacy. It was my inten- 
tion to have given a detailed account of the subdivisions of each 
fief, their names, and those of their holders, but on reflexion, though 
they cost some diligence to obtain, they would have little interest 
for the general reader. 

Schedule of the Outchwaha clans; the numher of fief s or estates in 


each , thevt' aggregate val/ue, and quotas of horse for each estate. 


Names of Olans 

Number of Fiefs 
in each Clan- 
ship or Clan 

Aggregate 

Revenue. 

Aggregate 

Quotas 


^Chuthurbhojote .. 

6 


92 


Kullianote 

19 

2,45,196 

422 


N’at‘'hawut 

10 


371 


Balbudhurote 

2 

1,30,850 

157 


Khangarote 

22 

4,02,806 

643 

12*- 

Sooltanote 

— 



Puch^enote . 

3 

24,700 

45 ' 


Googawut 

13 

1,67,900 

273 


Khoombani. 

2 

23,787 

35 


Khoombawut . 

6 i 

40,738 

68 


Seoburrunpota. . 

3 

49,500 

73 


^Bunbeerpota 

3 

26,575 

48 


* The ttoelve are the J3ar&-kofcrfs, or twelve great fiefs of Ambdr 
[Toi II ] 514 
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Schedule of the Ouiehwaha clans , ^c. — conhnued 


Names of Clans. 

i 

Number of Fiefs 
in each Clan- 
ship oi Clan 

Aggregate 

Revenue 

Aggregate 

Quotas 

I 

r Rajawut 

16 

1,98,137 

392 

1 

) Naroooa 

6 

91,069 

92 


1 Bhankawut . 

4 

34,600 

53 

1 

[ Purmmnlote 

1 

10,000 

19 


’'Bhatti . 

4 

1,04,039 

205 


Chohan 

4 

30,500 

61 


Birgoo]ui 

6 

32,000 

58 


Chunderawut .. 

1 

14,000 

21 

lO'j'* 

Sikerwar 

2 

4,500 

8 

Goo]ars. 

3 

15,300 

30 


Rangrds 

6 

2,91,105 

549 


Khettris 

4 

1,20,000 

281 


Biahmins 

12 

3,12,000 

606 


Musalm4n 

9 

1,41,400 

274 


We shall conclude the annals of Amber with the names of a few 
of the ancient towns, in which lesearch may lecover something of 
past days 

Moia — Nine coss east of Deonsah, built by Mordhu], a Chohan 
B>a]a 

Ahhdnair — Three coss east of Lalsont, very ancient, capital of a 
Chohan sovereignty. 

Bhd/ngwih — Five coss from Tholal; the rums of an ancient town 
and castle in the hills, built by the old princes of Dhoondar, piior to 
the Gutohwahas. 

Amtii gvA h — Three coss from Kooshalgurh , built by the N^gvansa. 

Bvtdt — Three coss from Bussye in Macherri, attiibuted to the 
Pandus. 

Patun and Oanypoot — ^Both erected by the ancient Tuar kings 
of Dehli. 

Kliuta/r, or Khanddi — ^Near Rmthumbor 

Ootgeer — On the Chumbul 

AmMr, or Amb-Keswui, a title of Siva, whose symbol is in the 
centre of a coond oi tank in the middle of the old town The water 
covers half the hngam , and a prophecy prevails, that when it is 
entirely submerged, the state of Ambdr will perish i There are 
inscriptions 


* The fow are of the Cutchiraha stock, bat not reckoned amongst the 
Kotrihunds 

t The tan are foreign chieftains, of vaiioua tribes and classes 
liTo doubt great changes have taken place since this hat was formed, espc' 
cially amongst the mercenary Puttdets, or Jagheerdars The quotas are also 
irregular, though the qualification of a cavalier in this state is reckoned at 
five hundred rupees of income 
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JS&i avail defined — Fabulous oi igin of the Agmciila i aces — Mount Aboo — The 
Chohans obtain Mdedvati, Golconda, and the Konhan. — Found Ajmei — 
Ajipdl — Mamk Rae — Fit si Islamite invasion — Ajmet taken — Sambhut 
founded , its salt Idle — Offspring of Manik Rae — Fstahlishments in Raj- 
pootana — Contests with the Mahoniedans — Beelundeo of Ajmii , Goga 
Ghohan of Mehet a , both slam by Mahmoud — Beesuldeo Genet alissvmo of the 
Rajpoot nations , his pet lod fused , his column at Behli , his alliances — 
Otigin of the Sat a tube — AnHidj obtains Asi — Dispossessed — Ishtpdl 
obtains AsSi — Rao Hamit — Rao Chund slain — Aser taken bp Alla-o-dm — 
Prince Rainsi escapes to Gheeiot e , settles at Bhytist or, in Mewat — Sis son 
Koluti deolat ed lot d of the Pathdr 

Haeavati, 01 * Haroutl, 'the country of the Haras/ comprehends two 
piincipahkes, viz , Kotah and Boondi. The Chumbul intersects the 
territory of the Hara race, and now serves as their boundary, 
although only three centuiies have elapsed since the younger branch 
sepaiated fiom and became independent of Boondi. 

The Hara is the most important of the twenty-four Ohohan sacVio, 
being descended from Andr&j, the son of Mamk Eae, king of Ajmer, 
who in S. 741 (A.D 685) sustained the first shock of the Islamite 
arms. 

We have already sketched the pedigree of the Ohohans,* one of 
the most illustrious of the " thirty-six royal races” of India.f We 
must, however, in this place, enter into it somewhat more fully , and 
in doing so, we must not discard even the fables of their origin, 
which will at least demonstiate that the human undei standing has 


*SeeYol I, p 85 

f According to Herodotus, the Scythic sacce enumeiated eight races with 
the epithet of royal, and Strabo mentions one of the tribes of the Thyssagetae 
as boasting the title of basilii The Bajpoots assert'that in ancient times they 
only enumerated eight royal sao’hatn oi branches, viz , Surya, Soma, Hya or 
Aswa (qu Asi ?) Hima, and the four tribes of Agnivansa, viz , Pramara, 
Funbara, Solanki, and Ghohan 

Abnlgazi states that the Tatars or Scythians were divided into six grand 
families The Bajpoots have maintained these ideas, origmally brought from 
the Oxus, 
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been similarly constructed in all ages and countries, before tbe thick 
veil of Ignorance and-superstition was withdrawn from it. So scanty 
are the^ remote records of the Ohohans, that it would savour of 
affectation to attempt a division of the periods of their history, or 
the improbable, the probable, and the certain Of the first two, a 
separation would be impiacticable, and we cannot trace the latter 
beyond the seventh century. 

“ When the impieties of the kings of the warrior race drew upon 
them the vengeance of Pursarama, who twenty-one times extirpated 
that race, some, in order to save their lives, called themselves bards , 
others assumed the giuse of women , and thns the singh (horn) of 
the Rajpoots was preserved, when dominion was assigned to the 
Brahmins The impious avarice of Sehsra Arjuna, of the Hya race, 
king of Mahdswar on the Nurbudda, provoked the last war, having 
slam the father of Puisarama. 

“ But as the chief weapon of the Brahmm is his curse or blessing, 
great disorders soon ensued fiom the want of the strong arm 
Ignorance and infidelity spread over the land, the sacied books 
were trampled under foot, and mankind had no refuge from the 
monstrous brood * In this exigence, Viswamitra, the instructor in 
armst of Bhagw^n, revolved within hia own mind, and deteimined 
upon, the re-oreation of the Ohetries. He chose for this rite the 
summit of Mount Aboo,f where dwell the hermits and sages (Mooms 
and lioosts) constantly occupied in the duties of religion, and who 
had carried their complaints even to the heer sam'&did (sea of curds), 
where they saw the Bather of Creation floating upon the hydra 
(emblem of eternity). He desiied them to legenerate the warrior 
race, and they returned to Mount Aboo with Indra, Brimha, Eoodra, 
Vishnu, and all the inferior divinities, in their train. The fire-foun- 
tain fanTiul'COondJ was lustrated with the waters of the Ganges, 
expiatory rites were performed, and, after a protracted debate, it 
was resolved that Indra should initiate the work of re-creation. 
Haying formed an image (poothj of the dlvCbha grass, he sprinkled 
it with the water of life, and thiew it into the fiie-fountaiu. Thence, 
on pronouncing the sapvan onanti'i (incantation to give life), a figure 
slowly emerged from the flame, bearing in the right hand a mace, 
and exclaiming, Mao ' ondo (slay, slay) He was called Pi amar, 

' and Aboo, Dhar, and Oojein were assigned to him as a territory. 

" Brimha was then entreated to f i ame one from his own essence 
(ansa) He made an image, threw it into the pit, whence issued a 
figure armed yrith & avroi^ (hhao gaj in one hand, with the vedam 
the other, and a mmoo round his neck He was named Chalook or 
Solanki, and Anhulpoor Patun was appropriated to him 


^ Oi, as the bard says, Dytes, Asuras, and Danoos, or demons and infidels, as 
they style the Indo-Scythic tubes from the north-west, who paid no respect to 
the Srahmins 
t Awud-guiu 

% My last pilgrimage was to Aboo 
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''Roodra formed the third. The image was . sprinkled with the 
water of the Ganges^ and on the incantation being lead^ a black 
ill-favoured figure arose, armed with the d’hanoos or bow As’ his 
foot slipped when sent against the demons, he was called Funh§,r, 
and placed as the poleohj or guardian of the gates He had the 
nondngul Maroost*hah, or ‘ nine habitations of tbe deseit,^ assigned 
him 

“The fourth was foimedby Vishnu, when an image like himself, 
four-armed, each having a separate weapon, issued fiom the fiames, 
and was thence styled Ohuthurbbooja 0hau-h4n, or the ^ four-armed ’ 
Tbe gods bestowed their blessing upon him, and Mdcdvati-nagn as 
a territory. Such was the name of Guria-Mundilla in the Dwdpur, 
or silver age 

“ The Dytes were watching the iites, and two of their leaders 
were close to the fire-fountain, but the woik of regeneiation being 
over, the new-born warriors were sent against the infidels, when a 
desperate encounter ensued. But as fast as the blood of the demons 
was shed, young demons arose , when the four tutelary divinities, 
attendant on each newly-created race, drank up the blood, and thus 
stopped the multiplication of evil. These were 
Asapiiran4, of the Chohan. 

GS.]un Mata, Punhar. 

Keen] Mat4, Solanki. 

Sanohair Matd, Pramara. 

When the Dytes were slam, shouts of ]oy rent the sky j ambro- 
sial showers were shed from heaven , and the gods drove their cars 
(vahan) about the firmament, exulting at the victory thus achieved. 

Of all the thirty-six royal races (says Ohund, the great bard of 
the Ghohans), the Agmcula is the greatest the rest were born of 
woman ; these were created by the Brahmins !’<' — Gotr-£oharya of 
the Ghohans. Sham Veda, Somvansa, Mad'hooni sac^ha, Yacha 
gotra, panch purwnr junoo, Laktuncan nek£s, Chandrabh4ga H4d!, 
Brigoo nesh4n, Amba-ca-Bhavani, B&lun P&tra, K&l-Bhiroo, Abod > 
Achileswar Mahadeo, Chatur bhooja Chau-han.'^ 

The period of this grand convocation of the gods on Mount Aboo, 
to regenerate the wairior race of Hind, and to incite them against 
“ the infidel races ^who had spread over the land,^’ is dated so far 
back as the opemng of the second age of the Hindus a point which 
we shall not dispute. Neither sh^l we throw a doubt upon the 
chronicles which claim Prmce Sehl, one of the great heioes of the 

* It IS by no means uncommon for this arrogant priesthood to lay claim to 
powers co-equal with those of the Divinity, nay often superior to them Wit- 
ness the scene in the Eamayuna, where they make the deity a mediator, to 
entreat the Brahmin Yashista to hearken to king Yishwamitra’s desire for 
his friendship Can anything exceed this}? Parallel it, perhaps, we may, in 
that memorable instance of Christian idolatry, where the Almighty is called 
on to intercede with St. Januarius to perform the annual miiacle of liquefymg 
the congealed blood 
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Mdlidhlid’ieii, as aiis^ intermediate link between Anhui Ohohanand 
Satpati, who founded Maoavati, and conquered the Konkan , while 
another son, called Tuntur Pal, conquered Asdr and Gdw&flcoond 
{Qoleonda), planted his garrisons in every legion, and possessed nirift 
bundled elephants to carry ^Jmc/c^Zs, or water-skins. 

Let us here pause for a moment before we proceed with the 
chronicle, and inquire who were these warriors, thus regenerated to 
fight the battles ot Brahminism, and brought within the pale of their 
faith ? They must have been either the aboriginal debased classes, 
raised to moral importance by the ministers of the pervading 
religion, or foreign races who had obtained a footing amongst them 
The contrasted physical appearance of the respective races will 
decide this question. The aborigines are dark, diminutive, and 
ill-favoured , the Agnicfilas are of good stature, and fair, with promi- 
nent features, like those of the Parthian kings. The ideas which 
peivade their martial poetry are such as were held by the Scythian 
in distant ages, and which even Brahmmism has failed to eradbcafe ; 
while the tirniuli, containing ashes and arms, discovered throughout 
India, especially in the south about G6w£lcoond, where the Chohans 
held sway, indicate the nomadic warrior of the north as the proselyte 
of Mount Aboo 

Of the four Agnicfila races, the Chohans were the first who 
obtained extensive dominion. The almost universal power of the 
Pramaras is pioverbial , but the wide sway possessed by the Chohans 
can only be discovered with difficulty. Their glory was on the 
wane when that of the Pramaras was in the zenith , and if we may 
credit the last great bard of the Eajpoots, the Chohans held in capita 
of the Pramaras of Telingana, in the eighth century of Vicrama, 
though the name of Pirthi Ea] threw a parting ray of splendour 
upon the whole line of his ancestry, even to the fire-fountain on the 
summit of classic Aboo. 

The facts to be gleaned m the early page of the chronicle are con- 
tained in a few stanzas, which proclaim the possession of paramount 
power, though probably of no lengthened duration. The Ime of the 
Nuibudda, from Maoavati, or M^c&outi, to Maheswar, was their 
primitive seat of sovereignty, comprehending all the tracts m its 
vicimty both north and south Thence, as they multiplied, they 
spread over the peninsula, possessing Mandoo, Aser, Golconda, and 
the Konkan , while to the north, they stretched even to the foun- 
tains of the Gauges. The following is the bard'^s picture of the 
Ghohan dominion 

“Fiom 'the seat of government,' {rajdst^hdn) Mdc4outi, the oath 
of allegiance {an) resounded m fifty-two castles. The land of Tatha, 
Lahore, Mooltan, Peshore,* the Chohan in his might] arose and 

^ The Mahomedan writers confirm this account, for m their earliest recorded 
invasion, in A H. 143, the princes of Lahore and Ajmer, said to be of the same 
family, are the great opponents of Islam, and combated its advance m fields 
.west of the Indus We know beyond a doubt that A]m4r was then the chief 
seat of Ghohan power. 
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conqueied even to the hills of Bhadii The infidels (asuias) fied, and 
allegiance was proclaimed in Dehli and Oabul, while the countiy of 
Nep§,l he bestowed on tl}e Mallam * * * § Crowned with the blessing of 
the gods, he leturned to MacS,outi 

It has alieady been obseived, that Macaouti-Nagri was the ancient 
name of Guira Mundilla, whose princes for ages continued the 
surname of Pal, indicative, it is lecorded by tiadition, of their 
nomadic occupation The Aheeis, who occupied all Central India, 
and have left in one nook {Aheerwatia) a memoiial of then existence, 
was a blanch of the same lace, Aheei being a synonym .foi Pal 
Bhelsa, Bho]pooi, Diep, Bhopal, Airun, Garspoor, aie a few of the 
ancient towns established by the Pals or Palis , and could we master 
the still unknown characters appertaining to the early colonists of 
India, moie light would be thrown on the history of the Ohohans -j- 

A scion horn Mdcdouti, named Ajfpal, established himself at 
Aqmei,t and erected its castle of Tarragur^h The name of Ajip^l is 
one of the most conspicuous that tradition has preserved, and is 
always followed by the epithet of chuJewa, or umversal potentate. 
His eia must ever lemain doubtful, unless, as already observed, we 
should master the charactei s said to belong to this race, and which 
are still extant, both on stone and on copper § From what cause is 
not stated (most piobably a failuie of lineal issue), Pirthi Pahar was 
bi ought from Macfiouti to Ajmdi By a single wife (foi polygamy 
was then unknown to these races), he had twenty-four sons, whose 
progeny peopled these legions, one of whose descendants, Manika 
Rae, was lord of A]m4i and Sambhui, in the yeai S 741, oi A D 
685 

With the name of Manik Rae, the history of the Chohan emeiges 
from obscuiity, if not fable , and althuugh the bard does not subse- 


* The Mallam is (oi rachei was) one of the Chohau Saohaa, and may be the 
Malh who opposed Alexander at che couflueiiG arms of the Indus The tube 
is exciiicD, and was so litcle known even five cencanes ago, that a prince of 
Boondi, of die Hai a ti ibe, uicermarried with a Mallam, the book of genealogical 
ufiSnibies not iiiUicatingher being wichm the prohibited canon A moie skilful 
baid pointed out the incestuous connection, when divorce and expiation 
ensued Vide page 270. 

t All these towns contain remains of antiquity, especially in the district of 
Diep, Bhojpooi, and Bh^Isa Twenty years ago, in one of my journies, I passed 
the rums of Airun, wheie a superb column stands at the junction of its two 
streams It is about thirty feet in height, and is sui mounted by a human 
figure, having a glory round his head , a colossal bull is at the base of 
the column I sent a drawing of it to Mi Colebrooke at the time, but possess 
no copy ^ 

J It IS inoifierently called Jji-me) and Jji-dooig, the invincible hill 
or inviucible castle (cZooi g) Tradition, however, says tuat the name of this 
1 enowned abode, the key' of Bajpootaiia, is dei ived from the humble profession 
of the young Chohan, who was a goatheid jlja meaning a goat’ in Sanscrit , 
still lef erring to the oiiginal pastoial occupation of the Palis 

§ I obtained at Ajmer and at Poshkur seveial veiy valuable medals, Bactrian, 
Indo-Soythic, and Hindu, having the ancient Pah on one side, and the eflSgy of 
a horse on the other 

[Von II ] g2 
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quently eutei'taiii us with,muoli subsi/autial mfoimation, we cau 
trace his sub]ecfc, and see his heioes fret their houi upon the uncertain; 
stage, thioughoiit a peiiod of twelve hundred years It was at this 
eia (AD 686), that Rajpootana was fiist visited by the arms of 
Islam, being the sixty-thiid yeai of the Hejna Mauika R.ie, then 
prince of Ajmer, was shun by the Asm as, and his only child, named 
Lot, then an infant of seven yeais of age, was killed by an ariow 
while playing on the battlements (kangias) The invasion is said 
to have been fiom Sinde, in levenge foi the ill-treatment of an 
Islamite missiouaiy, named Roshan All, though the complexion of 
the event is moie like an enteipiize piompted by lehgious enthusiasm. 
The missionaiy being condemned to lose his thumb, “ the disjointed 

member, flew to Mecca, and gave evidence against the BajpCot 
idolater, when a force was piepaied, disguised as a caiavan of 
horse-mei chants, which surpused and slew Doola Rae and his son, 
and obtained possession of Gurh-beetli, the citadel 

Puerile as is the tiansaction, its truth is substantiated by the fact, 
that the Caliph Omai at this very time sent an aimy to Sinde, whose 
commander, Abul Aas, was slain in an attempt on the ancient capital, 
Alore Still nothing but the enthusiasm of leligious frenzy could 
have induced a band to cioss the deseit in order to punish this insult 
to the new faith 

Whatever were the means, however, by which Ajmer was captuied» 
and Doola Rae slain, the impoitance of the event has been deeply 
imprinted on the Ghohaus, who, in remembiance of it, deified the 
youthful heir of Ajmer , " Lot pfltra’'' is still the most conspicuous 
, of the Chohan ‘penates The day on which he was killed is sanctified, 
and his efidgy then leceives divine honours from all who have the 
name of Chohan Even the anklet of bells which he wore has 
become an object of veneration, aud is foi bidden to be used by the 
children of this race 

‘‘ Of the house of Doola Rae of Chohan race, Lot-Deo, the heir- 
apparent, by the deciee of Siva, on Monday the 12th of the month 
of Jeyt, went to heaven.^’ 

Manika Rae, the uncle of the youth {pdtra), (who is still the 
object of general homage, especially of the Chohan fair), upon the 
occupation of Ajmdr, retiredT upon Sambhur, which event another 
couplet fixes, as we have said, in S 741 * Here the bard has recourse 
to celestial interposition in ordei to support Manika Rae in his 
adveisity The goddess Sdcamhhan appears to him, while seeking 
shelter from the pursuit of this merciless foe, and bids him establish 
himself in the spot where she manifested herself, guaranteeing to 
him the possession of all the ground he could encompass with his 
horse on that day , but commanded him not to look back until he 


* ‘ Samvat, sdt'h soh ehtdlees 
“ Malut iah les 
“ Sambhw aya tiii/i swr-ut 
“ Mamh Rae, Nur-is ” 
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had leturued to, the spot where he left her. He commenced the 
circmt, with what he deemed his steed couldaccomphsh, butforgetting 
the injunction, he was surprised to see the whole space covered as 
with a sheet This was the desiccated sirr, or salt-lake, which he 
named after his patroness Sdcambhari, whose statue still exists on a 
small island in the lake, now corrupted to Sambhur * 

However jejune these legends of the first days of Ohohan power, 
they suffice to maik with exactness then locality, and the importance 
attached to this settlement is manifested in the title of “ Sambhri 

Rao,” maintained by Pirthi Raj, the descendant of Manika Rae, 
even when empeior of all northern India. 

Mg.mTrfl. Rae, whom we may considei as the founder of the Chohans 
of the noith, recovered Ajmdr. He had a numerous progeny, who 
established many petty dynasties throughout western Rajwarra, 
giving birth to various tribes, which are spread even to the Indus. 
The Kheeohie,i* the Hara, the Mohil, Nuibhana,Badorea,Bhowrdoha, 
Dhunaiiea, andB^gr^cha, are alldescended from him. TheKheechies 
were established in the remote D6-abeh, called Sinde-Sagur, compris- 
ing all the tract between the Behut and the Sinde, a space of sixty- 
eight coss, whose capital was Kheechpoor-Patun The Hai as obtained 
or founded Asi (jEansi) in Henana, while another tribe held Gowal- 
coond, the celebrated Golconda, now Hydrabad, and when thence 
expelled, regained As^r The M.ohils had the tracts round Nagore.f 
The.Bhadoreas had an appanage on the Ohumbul, in a tract which 
bears their name, and is still subject to them The Dhunaireas 
settled at Shahabad, which by a singular fatality has at length come 
into the possession of the Haias of Kotah Another branch fixed at 
Nadole, but never changed the name of Ohohan § 

^ An inscription on the pillar ab Feroz Shah’s palace at Dehli, belonging to 
this family, in which the word Sdcavibhan occurs, gave rise to many ingenious 
coiijectuies by Sii W. Jones, Mr Colebrooke, and Colonel Wilford 

t Called Kbeeeh-kote by Baber 

;{; In the annals of Marwar it will be shewn, that the Rahtores conquered * 
Nagoi e, or Jlfaga-dooi g (the ‘ serpent’s castle’), fi om the Mobils, who held four- 
teen hundred and foi ty villages so late as the fifteenth century So many of 
the colonies of Agnicdlas bestowed the name of s&ijpent on their settlements, 
that I am convinced all were of the Td,k, Taksbac, or Nagvansa race from 
Sacadwipa, who, six centuries anterior to Vicramaditya, under their leader 
Schesnaga, coiiquei ed India, and whose era must be the limit of Agnicdla 
antiquity 

§ The importance of Nadole was considerable, and is fully attested by exist- 
ing mscriptions as well as by the domestic chronicle Midway from the 
founder, in the eighth century, to its destruction in the twelfth, was Rao 
Lakhuii, who in S 1039 (A D 983), successfully coped with the princes of 
Nehrvalla 

“ Sumeah dos seh onchdlees 
“Bat ekliouta, Faiun pyla pdl 
“ Ban Chohdn aqdtfi 
“ M&joar Bhanm dind lliwn ^ 

“ Tis Idr Bao Ldkkun t’hvppi 
“ Jo arumia, so Jtum ” 

Literally “ In S 1039, at the farther gate of the city of Patun, the Chohan 
[Voi. II] 52 a 
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Many ohieffcainsliips were scattered over the desert, either trusting 
to their lauces to maintain their independence, or holding of snpeiiors, 
but a notice of them, however interesting, would heie, perhaps, be 
out of place. Eleven piinces are enumerated in the Jdega^s catalogue 
from Manika Eae to Beesildeo, a name of the highest celebiity in 
the Eajpoot annals, and a landmark to vaiious authoiities, who 
otheiwise have little in common even m their genealogies, which I 
pass over in silence, with the exception of the intermediate name of 
Hursi’a],-** common to the Samir Rasa as well as the Jiega's list 
The authority of Hursia] stretched along the Aravulli mountains 
to Aboo, and east of the Ohumbul He ruled fiom S 812 to 827 
(A H 138 to 153), and fell in battle against the Asdias, having 
attained the title ot Ari-mui dhan Perishta says, that “in A H. 
“ 143, the Mooslems gieatly increased, when issuing from then hills 
“ they obtained possession ot Kirman, Peshoie, and all the lands 
'^adjacent ; and that the Ea]a of Lahoie, who was of the family of 
“ the Ea]a of Ajmei, sent his brotherf against these Afghans, who 
“ weie reinforced by the tribes of 6hil]i, of Ghor and Oabul, just 
“ become pioselytesto Islam ,"t he adds, thatduiingfivemonths, 
seventy battles weie fought with success, or, to use the historian's 
own words, “in which SepdM svtmah (General Eiost) was viotouous 
“ ovei the infidel, but who returned when the cold season was passed 
with fresh force The armies met between Kirm^lu and Peshawur ; 
sometimes the infidel (Eajpoot) cairied the war to the Kohistarif 
“^mountainous regions,' and drove the Moosulmauns before him; 

sometimes the Moosulmauns, obtaining reinforcements, drove the 
“infidel by flights of airows to then own borders, to which they 
“ always retried when the torients swelled the ITil&b {Indus) ” 
Whethei the Eaja of Ajmdr personally engaged in these distant 
combats the chionicle says not According to the Hamii Rasa, 
Hursraj was succeeded by Docygun-deo, whose advanced post was 
Bhutnair, and who oveicame Isasii-oo-din, fiom whom he captuied 
twelve hundred hoise, and hence boie the epithet of Sooltan Gh'aha, 


collected the commercial duties {dan) He took tribute from the loid of 
M4war, and performed whatever he had a mind to ” 

Lakhun drew upon him the arms of Soobektegin, and his son Mahmoud, 
when Nadole was stripped of its consequence , its temples weie thrown down, 
and its fortress was dilapidated But it had recovered much of its power, and 
even sent forth several branches, who all fell iindei Alla o-din in the thii teenth 
century On the dual conquest of India by Shahbudiu, the piinceof H^sidole 
appears to have effected a compromise, and to have become a vassal of the 
empire This couiecture atises fiom the singularity of its cuiiency, which 
retains on the one side the names m Sanscrit of its indigenous piinces, and on 
the othei that of the conqueror 

* Huisra] and Beejy Ea] weie sous of Ajipdil, king of Ajmdr, accoiding to 
the chronicle 

t This IS a veiy important admission of Peiishta, conceining the pioselytism 
of all these tubes, and coiidrms my hypothesis, that the Afghans are conveited 
Jadoons or Yadus, not Yahudis, oi Jews The Got is also a well-known 
Bajpoot tribe, and they had only to convert it into Ghor Tide Annals ot the 
Bhdttis. 
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or * King-seizer * Nasir-oo-din, was tte title o£ the celebrated Soo- 
bektegin, father to the still more celebi ated Mahmood Soobektegin 
repeatedly invaded India during the fifteen years' reign of his prede- 
cessor Aliptegin 

Passing over the intei mediate leigns, each of which is marked by 
some meagre and unsatisfactory details of battles with the Islamite, 
we aiiive at Beesildeo. The father of this prince, according to the 
Haia genealogists, was Dherma-Gu3,appaientlya title, — ^in faith like 
an elephant,' — as in the Jd4gci!f> list is Beer Beelundeo, confirmed by 
the insciiption' on the triumphal column at Dehli The last of 
Mahmood's invasions occurred duiing the reign of Beeluudeo, who, 
at the expense of his life, had the glory of humbling the mighty 
conqueror, and foicing him to relinquish the siege of A]m6r. Before 
wecondense the scanty records of the bai ds concerning Visala-Deva,* 
we may spare a few words to commemorate a Ohohan, who conse- 
crated his name and that of all his km, by his deeds in the first 
passage of Mahmood into India 

Goga Ghohan was theson of Vacha Raja, a name of some celebrity. 
He held the whole of Jungal-des, or the forest lands fiom the Sutlej 
to Heriana,liis capital, called Meheia, or, as pionounced^, Goga ca 
Mavri, was on the Sutlej In defending this he fell, with for^-five 
sons and sixty nephews , and as it occurred on Sunday {B^ilcwdr)^ 
the ninth {nomee) of the month, that day is held sacred to the 
manes of Goga by the “ thii ty-six clusses'^t thioughout Rajpootana, 
but especially in the desert, a portion of which is yet called Gogadeo 
m t’Jml Even his steed, Javdd%a,X has been immoitalized, and has 
become a favorite name for a war-horse thioughout Rajpootana, 
whose mighty men swear " by the saca of Goga," for maintaining 
the Rajpoot fame when Mahmood crossed the Sutlej 

This was probably the last of Mahmood's invasions, when he 
maiched direct fiom Mooltan through the desert He attacked 
Ajmdr, which was abandoned, and the countiy around given up to 
devastation and plundei The citadel, Gurh-Beetli, howevei, held 
out, and Mahmood was foiled, wounded, and obliged to letreat by 


* The classical mode of ivncmg the name of Beesildeo 
t Ohatees-pon 

It IS related by the Rajpoot romancers that Goga had no children , that 
lamenting this, his gnardian deity gave him two barley-corns (java or jao), one 
of which he gave to his queen, another to his favoniite mate, which produced 
the steed (Javddia) which became as famous as Goga himself The Rana of 
Oodipoor gave the author a blood-hoi se of Kattiawar, whose name was JavMia. 
Though a lamb in disposition, when mounted, he was a piece of fire, and 
admirably broken in to all the manege exeicise A more perfect animal never 
existed The author bi ought him, with anothei (Miig-idj), fiom Oodipoor to 
the ocean, intending to bring them home , but the grey he gave to a friend, ani 
fepirful of the voyage, he sent Javadiaibaclc six hundred miles to the 
'requesting “ he might be the first worshipped on the annual military festival 
a request which he doubts not was complied with 
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‘ ^adole,* anotliei Gholian possession, wliicli he sacked, and then pro- 
ceeded to Nehrwalla, "which he captured. His barbarities promoted 
a coalition, which, by compelling him to march thiough the western 
deserts to gam the valley of Sinde, had nearly proved fatal to his 
army 

The exploits of Beesildeo form one of the books of Ohund the 
bard. The date assigned to Beesildeo in the Easa (S. 921) is inter- 
polated — a vice not uncommon with the Eajpoot baid, whoseperiods 
acquire verification from less mutable mateiials than those out of 
whmh he weaves his song -j- 

Ohund gives an animated picture of the levy of the Rajpoot 
chivalry, which assembled under Beesildeo, who, as the champion of 
the Hindu faith, was chosen to lead its warrioi s against the Islamite 
invader The Ohalook king of Anhulwarra alone refused to join the 
confederation, and in terms which drew upon him the vengeance 
of the Chohan Aliteial translation of the passage may be inter- 
esting — 

" To the Goelw^l Jait, the prince entrusted A]mdr, saying, * on 
your fealty I depend where can this Ohalook :tod refuge <* He 
moved from the city (Ajmer), and encamped on the lake Visala,^ 
and summoned his tributaries and vassals to meet him. Maunsi 
Purihar, with the array of Muudore, touched his feet § Then came 
the Ghelote, the ornament of the throng, U and the Pawasir, 


* See note, p 411, lor remarks on Nadole, "whence the author obtained much 
Taluable matter, consisting of coins, inscriptions on stone and copper, and 
HSS , when on a visit to this ancient city in 1821 

t We have abundant checks, which, could they have been detailed in the 
earlier stage of inquiry into Hindu literature, would have excited more 
interest fpr the hero whose column at Dehli hasescited theinquiiies of Jones, 
Wilford, and Oolebiooke 

j; This lake still bears the name of notwithstanding the changes 

which have accined duiiiig a lapse of one thousand years, since he formed it 
^ damming up the springs It is one of the reservoirs of the Loom river 
The emperor Jdhaiigir erected a palace on the banks of the Beesil-ca*tal, in 
which be received the ambassadoi of James 1, of England 

§ This shews that thePunhars weie subordinate to the Chohans of Ajmer 
The respectful mention of the Ghelote as ‘ the oi nament of the throng,’ 
clearly proves that the Cheecore prince came as an ally How rejoicing to an 
antiquary to find this confii med by an inscription found amidst the rums of a 
city of H&war, which alludes to this very coalition i The inscription is aiecord 
of the friendship maintained by their issue in the twelfth century, — Samnrsi of 
Cheetore, and Pirthi Paj, the last Cbohoii king of India — on their combining 
to chastise the king of Patun Anbnlwaiia, “ in like manner as did Beesildeo 
“ and T6jsi of old unite against the toe, so,” «Sio , &c Now Tdjsi was the grand- 
fathei of Bawul Samaisi, who was killed m opposing the final Mooslem 
invasion, on the Caggai, .ifter one of the longest reigns in their annals from 
which we calculate that Tejsi must have sat on the throne about the year 
S 1120 (A D. 1064 ) His youth and inexperience would account for bis acting 
suhordinatelj to the Chohan of Ajmei The name of TTdyadifca farther con- 
firms the date, as will be mentioned in the text His date has been fully 
settled by various inscriptions found by the author (See Transactions Boyal 
Asiatic Society, Yol. I, page 223 ) 
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with Tuav,^ and. Rama the Gar with Mohaa the loid of MewAt ^ 
The Mohil of Doonapoor with tiibate sent excuse ^ With folded 
hands airiped the Baloch® but the loid of Bamnni abandoned 
Smde ® Then came the Nuzzur from Bhutnair,^ and the Nalhundi 
fiom Tatta** and Mooltan ** When the summons reached the 
Bhomia Bhatti of Denawul,“ all obeyed, as did the Jadoon of 
Mallunwas.^ The Mord^ and Bngeojui^s also joined with the 
Dutch wahas of Antarved The subjugated Meias woi shipped his 

feet Then came the array of Takitpqor, headed by the GoelwS,! 
Jait Mounted in haste came Udy£ Piamar,^'^ with the Nurbh&n^® 
and the Doi,^® the Ohundail,^ and the Dahima /^21 

In this shoit passage, a text is affoided for a disseitation on the 
whole genealogical history of Rajpootana at that peiiod Such 
extracts from the more ancient bai^, incorporated m the works of 
then successors, however laconic, afford decisive evidence that theiiv 
poetic chronicles boie always the same character , foi this passage is 
introduced by Ohund meiely as a preface to the history of his own 
prince, Piithi Raj, the descendant of Beesildeo 

A similar passage was given fiom the ancient chionicles of Mewar, 
lecoiding an invasion of the Mooslems, of which the histones of the 
invaders have left no tiace (Vol I, p 208 ) The evidence of both 
IS incontestable , eveiy name affords a synchronism not to be 
disputed , and though the isolated passage would afford a very faint 
ray of light to the explorei of those days of darkness, yet when the 
same industrious researchhas pervaded the annals of all these laces, a 

1 This Tuar muse have been one of the Dehli vassals, whose monarch was 
of chis race 

2 The Gor was a celebrated tribe, and amongst the most illustrious of the 
Chohan feudatoi les , a branch until a few years ago held Sooe-Soopoor and 
about nine lacs of territory I have no doubt the Gor appanage was west of 
the Indus, and that this tribe on conveision became the Ghor 

3 The Mewoh race of MewSit is well known, all are Mahomedans now 

4 The Mobils have been' sufficiently discussed 

5 The Baloch was evidently Hindu at this time , and as I have repeatedly 
said, of Jit br Gete origin 

6 “ The lord of Bamum,” 111 other places called Bamunwasso, must apply to 
the ancient Brahminabad, or Deioul, on whose site the modern Tatta is built 

7 See Annals of Jessulmer 

8 & 9 All this evinces supremacy over the Pi inces of this region the Soda, 
the Samma, and Soomura 

10 Of Deirawul we have snoken in the text 

11 Mallunwas we know not 

12 & 13 & 14 The Moris, the Gutchwahas and Birgoojnrs require no further 
notice 

15 The Meras inhabited the Aravulli 

16 Takitpoor IS the modern Thoda nearTonk, where there are fine remains 

17 Udyadita, now a land-mark in Hindu history 

18 See annals of Shekhavati for the Hurbhans, who held Khundaila as a 
fief of A]nidi 

19 & 20 The Dor and Chundail were well known tribes, the latter contended 
with Pii thi Ra], who deprived them of Mahoba and Eialinger, and all modern. 
Boondelkund 

21 The renowned Dahima was lord of Biana , also called DrfiinSdhai 
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flood of illumination pours upon us, and we can at least tell who the 
races weie who held sway in these legions a thousand years ago 

Amidst meagre, jejune, and unsatisfactoiy details, the annalist of 
Rajpootana must be content to wade on, in order to obtain some 
solid foundation for the history of the tribes , but such facts as these 
stimulate his exertions and reward his toil without them, his task 
would be hopeless To each of the twenty tribes enumeiated, 
, formed under the standard of the Chohan, we append a separate 
notice, foi the satisfaction of the few who can appreciate their impor- 
tance, while some general remarks may sufSce as a connection with 
the immediate object of research, the Haras, descended from 
Beesildeo 

In the flist place, it is of no small moment to be enabled to adjust 
the date of Beesildeo, the most important name in the annals of the 
Ohohans from Manik Rae to Pirthi Raj, and a slip from the genea- 
logical tree will elucidate our remarks 


CHOHAN OENBALOGT. 
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The name o£ Beesildeo {Visaladeva) heads the inscription on the 
celebrated column erected m the centre of Eeioz Shah^s palace at 
Dehli. This column, alluded to by Ohnnd, as “ telling the fame of 
“ the Chohau/^ was “ placed at Nigumbode,” a place of pilgrimage 
on the Jumna, a few miles below Dehli, whence it must have been 
removed to its present singular position * 

The inscription commences and ends with the same date, 'wz., 
loth of the.month Bysakh, S. 1220. If correctly copied, it can have 
no reference to Beesildeo, excepting as the ancestor of Prativa 
Gliahmana tilaca Sdcamhha) i lihupati ; oi ‘ Pirthi Eaj Chohan, the 
anointed of Sambhui, Lord of the earth/ who ruled at Dehli in S. 1220 
and was slam m S. 1249, retaining the ancient epithet of * Lord of 
Sambhur,* one of the eaily seats of then power f The second 
stanza, however, tells us we must distrust the first of the two dates, 
and read 1120 (instead of 1220), when Visaladeva “ exterminated 
“ the barbarians” from Aryaverta The numerals 1 and 2, in Sans- 
crit, aie easily mistaken. If, however, it is decidedly 1220, then the 
whole inscription belongs to Prativa Ghahmana, between whom 
and Visala no less than six princes intervene,^ and the opening is 
merely to introduce Pirthi Ila]^s lineage, in which the scidptor has 
foisted in the date. 


I feel inchned to assign the first stanza to Visaladeva (Beesildeo), 
and what follows to his descendant Pirthi Raj, who by a {conceit 
may have availed himself of the anniversary of the victory of his 
ancestor, to record his own exploits. These exploits were piecisely 
of the same nature, — successful wai against the Islamite, in which 


* See Asiatic Besearcbes,YoL I, p 379, Vol VII, n 180, aud Yol. IX, p 453. 

I broagbb away an lascriotiou of this, toe last Cboban emperor, from the 
rums of bis palace at Hasi or Baiisi, datea S 1 224 See comments thereon 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Yol I, p 133 
X These inacnptions, while they hare given nse to ingenious interpretations, 
demonstrate the little value of mere translations, even when made by first-rate 
scooiars, who possess no nistorical knowledge of the tribes to whom they refer 
This inscription was first translated by Sir W Jones m 1784 (Asiatic Researches, 
Yol. I ) A fresh version (from a fresh transcriut I believe) was made by Mr. 
Colebiooke m iSOO (Asiatic Researches, VoL VII), but rather darkening than 
enlightening the subject, from attending to his pundit’s emendation, giving to 
the prince’s name aud tribe a metaphorical inierpretation Xor was it till 
"Wiltord had pnolished his hodge-podge Essay on Yicramaditya and Saliva- 
haiia, that Mr Colebrooke Discovered his error, and amended it in a note to 
that volume , but even then, witnout rendering the inscription useful as a 
historical document I call Wilford’s essay a hodge-podge advisedly It is a 
paper of immense researcn , vast materials are brought to nis task, but he bad 
an hypothesis, ana all was confounded to suit it Chohans, Solankis, Ghelotes, 
all are amalgamated in his crucible It was from the Saranyadhar JPadhati, 
written by the bard of Hamira ChoTian, not hing of Mewar (as Wilford has it), 
but of Rinthumbor, lineally descended from Visaladeva, and slainby Alla-o din 
Sarangadhar was also author oi the Sauiir Raaa and the Samir Uatyd, bear- 
ing this prince’s name, the essence or both of which I translated with the aid 
oi my Guru. I was long bewilaered m my admiration of YTilford’s researches; 
but experience inspired distrust, and I adopted the useful adage in all these 
matters, “ nil admirari ” 

[yon n.] 
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eacli drove liim from Aryaverta, for even blie Mooslem wiifcers 
acknowledge that Shahbudin was often ignominiously defeated 
before be finally succeeded m making a conquest of noitbern India 

If, as I suimise, the first stanza belongs to Beesildeo, the date is 
S 1120, or A D 1064, and this grand confederation desciibed by the 
Ghohan bard was assembled undei his banner, piepaiatory to the 
very success, to commemorate which the inscription was recorded. 

In the passage quoted from Ohund, recording the princes who led 
their household troops undei Beesildeo, there are four names which 
establish synchronisms one, by which we airive diiectly at the 
date, and three indirectly The fiist is Gdyadit Pramar, king of 
Dhar (son of RajaBhoj), whose period I established from numerous 
inscriptions,* as between S 1100 and S 1150 , so that the date of 
his joining the expedition would be about the middle of his reign. 
The indirect, but equally strong testimony consists of, 

First, the mention of “ the Bhomia Bhatti from Derrawul ,”t for 
had there been anything apocryphal in Ohund, Jessulmer, the pie- 
sent capital, would have been given as the Bhatti abode J 

Second, the Outchwahas, who are also described as coming from 
Antervdd (the region between the Jumna and Ganges) , for the 
infant colony transmitted from Nurwar to Ambdr was yet undistin- 
guished 

The third pioof is in the Mewar inscription, when T^jsi, the 
grandfather of Samarsij is described as in alliance with Beesildeo 
Beesildeo is said to have lived sixty-four y eai s Supposing this date, 
S 1120, to be the medium point of his existence, this would make 
his date S 1088 to S 1152, or A D 1082 to AD. 1096, but as his 
fathei, Dherma Guj, the elephant in faith,*' or Beei Beelun Deo 
(called Malun Deo, in the Hamvt Basa), was killed defending Ajmdr 
on the last invasion of Mahmood, we must necessarily place BeesiPs 
birth (supposing him an infant on that event), ten years earlier, or 
A D 1022 (S 1078) to A D 1086 (S 1142), comprehending the date 
on the pillar of Dehh, and by computation all the periods mentioned 
in the catalogue We may therefore safely adopt the date of the 
Rasa, VIZ , S 1066 to S 1130 

Beesildeo was, therefore, contemporary with JeipS,!, the Tuar king 


* See Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Yol I, p 133 
f See Annals of Jessulmer, for foundation of Derrawul, p 212 
!j) In transcribing the annals of she Rheechies, an important biauch of the 
Chohans, their bards have preserved this passage , but ignorant of Derrawul 
and Lodorva (both preserved in my version of Chund), they have inserted 
Jessalm4r, By snch anachronisms, arising from the emendations of ignoiant 
bards, their poetic chronicles have lost half then value To me the comparison 
of suqh passages, preserved in Chnnd from the older bards, and distorted by 
the moderns, was a sab]ect of considerable pleasure It reconciled much that 
I might have thrown away, teaching me>the difference between absolute inven- 
tion, and Ignorance creating errors in the attempt to correct them The 
Kheechie bard, no doubt, thought he was doiug right when he erased Derrawul 
and inscribed Jessulmdr 
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of DeWi, with Dooilub andBluma of Guzzeiafc, with Bhoj and 
TJdyadit of Dhar, with Pudumsi and Te]si of M^wai , and the 
confederacy which he headed must have been that against the 
Islamite king Modud, the foui th from Mahmood of Ghizni, whose 
expulsion fiom the northein paits of Bajpootana (as recoided on the 
pillai of Dehli) caused Atyaierta again to become ‘ the land of 
virtue^. Mahmood^s final letreat from India by Siude, to avoid the 
aimies collected by Byramdeo and the prince of Ajm^i,'^ to oppose 
him, was in A H 417, A D 1026, or S 1082, neaily the same date 
as that assigned by Ohund, S 1086 

We could dilate on the wai which Beesildeo waged against the 
piince of Guzzeiat, his victory, and the election of Beesil-nuggui,* 
on the spot wheie victory peiched upon his lance, but this we 
reseive for the introduction of the history of the illustrious Piithi 
Ea] Theie is much fable mixed up with the history of Beesildeo, 
apparently invented to hide a blot m the annals, warranting the 
inference that he became a convert, in all ]ikehhood a compulsory 
one, to the doctrines of Islam There is also the appearance of his 
subsequent expiation of this cnme in the garb of a penitent , and 
the mound {dJiomd), where he took up his abode, still exists, and is 
called after him, Beesil-ca-d*hoond, at Kahk Jobnair f 
, According to the Booh of Kmgs of Gomund Earn (the Kara 
bard), theHaias were descended from Anui a], son of Beesildeo, bub 
Mog-]i, the Kheechie bard, makes Anfirstj progenitor of the Khee- 
chies, and son of Manika Eae We follow the Hara bard 

Anuia] had assigned to him in appanage the important frontier 
fortress of Asi {vulg Hansi) His son Ishtp&l, together with 
AgunrSi], son of A]ey-Eao, the foundei of Kheechpoor Patun in Sind- 
Sagur, was piepaiing to seek his fortunes with Eundheer Chohan 
pnnce of Gowalcoond but both^ Asi and Golcouda were almost 
simultaneously assailed by an army “ from the wilds of Gujhbnnd " 
Eundheer peiformed the sdcd, and only a single female, his 
daughter, named SoorahbSld, survived, and she fled for protection 
towards Asi, then attacked by the same furious invader AnfirS.] 
prepaied to fly, but his son, IshtpS,!, determined not to wait the 
attack, but seek the foe A battle ensued, when the invader was 
slain, and Ishtpal, gi levously wounded, pursued him till he fell, neai 
the spot wheie SooiahbS,e was awaiting death under the shade of a 
jgeepul. for “ hopes of life weie extinct, and fear and hunger had re- 
“ duced hei to a skeleton In the moment of despaii, however, the 
ashtwa (peepul) tree undei which she took shelter was severed, and 


* This town, — anothei proof of the veracity of the chronicle -yec evists in 
Korthein Guzzerat 

t The pickaxe, if appliea to this monud (which gives its name to Dhooiidai ), 
might possibly shew it to be a place of sepulture, and that the Chohans, even 
to this period, may have entombed at least the bones of their dead The 
numeious tumuU about Hydrabad, the ancient Gowalcoond, one of the royal 
abodes of the Ghohans, may be sepultmes of this luce, and the arms and vases 
they contain all strengthen my hypothesis of their Scythic origin 
(Ton II 3 53a 
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Asa'pmnA, tlie guardian goddess of her xace, appeared before her 
To her, Soorahbae i elated how her father and twelve brothers had 
fallen in defending Golconda against ‘ the denion of Gnjhbnnd * * * § The 
goddess told her to be of good cheer, for that a Ohohan of her own 
race had slam him, and was then at hand, and led her to wheie 
Ishtpa.1 lay senseless from his wounds By her aid he recovered,* 
and possessed himself of that ancient heir-loom of the Chohans, the 
famed fortress of Aser. 

Ishtpill the fonndei of the Haias, obtained Asei m S lOSlf (or 
A.D 1025) ; and as Mahmood^s last destructive visit to India, by 
Mooltan through the deseit to A]mer, was in A H 417, 01 AD 1022, 
we have every right to conclude that his father Anura] lost his life' 
and Asi to the king of Ghizni , at the same time that A]mdr was 
sacked, and the country laid waste .by this conqueror, whom the 
Hindu bard might well style “ the demon from Gu]hbund-^^J The 
Mahomedan historians give us no hint even ot any poition of 
Mahmood^s army penebiating into the peninsula, thoughthatgiaspmg 
ambition, which consideied the shoies of Sauiashtia but an mter> 
mediate step from Ghizni to the conquest of Ceylon and Pegn,§ may 
have pushed an army during his long halt at Anhulwarra, and have 
diiven Eindheer from Golconda But it is idle to speculate upon 
such slendei matenals , let them suffice to illustiate one new fact, 
namely, that these kingdoms of the south as well as the north were 
held by Rajpoot soveieigns, whose off spang, blending with the 
original pop ulation, produced that mixed i ace ot Mahi attas, luhei iting 
with the names, the warlike propensities of their ancestois, but who 
assume the name of their abodes as titles, as the Mmalkurs, the 
Phalkias, tlie Patunkars, instead of their tubes of Jadoon, ^ar, 
Puar, &o , &c 

IshtpS,! had a son called Chand-kuin, his son, Lok Pal, had Hamir 
and Gumbir, names well knownin the wars of PiithiRa] The brothers 
well enrolled amongst his one hundied and eight great vassals, from 


* Or, as tbe story goes, bis limbs, wbiob lay dissevered, were collected by 
Soorabbde, and the goddess sprinkling them with " the watei of life,” he arose • 
Hence the name Hm a, which his descendants bore, fiom liai, or ‘ bones,’ thus 
collected , but more likely from having lost (liai a) Asi 

The Hara chiomole says S 981, but by some strange,yetunifoira erioi, all 
the tribes of the Chohans antedate their chi onicles by a hundred yeai s Thus 
Beesildeo's taking possession of Anhulnoor Patuii is “ nine hundred, fifty, 
“ thirty and six” (S 986), instead of 8 1086 But it even pervades Chund, the 
poet of Pirthi Ea], whose birth is made 1115, instead of S 1215 , and here, in 
all probability, the erior commenced, by the ignorance (wilful we cannot 
imagine) of some ihymer 

J ‘ The elephant wilds ’ They assert that Ohizniis niopeily Gupii, founded by 
theTadus and in a curious specimen of Hindu geogranhy (pi esented by me 
to the Royal Asiatic Society), all the tract about the glaciers of the Ganges is 
termed Gujlibun, or Gujlibu, the ‘ Eleobant Forest ’ There is a “ Oujinqui h” 
mentioned by Abulfazil in the region of Bi]Oie, inhabited by the Sooltano, 
Jadoon, and Busofzye tubes 

§ See Ferishtn, lite of Mahmood 
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which we may infer that, though Aser was not considered absolutely" 
as a fief, its chief paid, homage to Ajmer, as the pnncipal seat of the 
Ohohans 

In the Ganov/j Samya, that book of the poems of Ohund devoted 
to the famous war in which the Chohan prince carries offthe pimcess 
of Ganou], honouiable mention is made of the Hara piinces in the 
third day^s fight, when they covered the letieat of PirthiRaj . — 

Then did the Haia Rao Hamu with his brother Gumbir, mounted 
on Lakhi steeds, approach their loid, as thus they spoke . ‘ Think of 
thy safety, Jungul-4s,* while we make offeiings to the array of 
Jychund Our hoises' hoofs shall plough the field of fight, like the 
ship of the ocean * ** 

The brothers encountered the contingent of the piince of Kasi 
(Renaies), one of the gi eat feudatories of Cauou] As they joined, 
'Hhe shout raised by Hamlr leached Doorga on her rock-bound 
“ throne Both biotheis fell in these wais, though one of the tew 
survivors of the last battle fought with Shahbudin tor Rajpoot inde- 
pendence, was a Haia. — 

Hamir had Kdlkurna, who had Mdha Mugd his son was Rao 
Bacha , his, Rao Ghuud 

Amongst the many independent piinces of the Ghohan lace to 
whom Alla-oo-din was the messengei of fate, was Rao Ghund of Asdr. 
Its walls, though deemed impiegnable, were not proof against the 
skill and valour of this eneigetic wairior , and Ghund and all his 
family, with the exception of one son, weie put to the sword This 
son was prince Rainsi, a name fatal to Ghohan heirs, for it was boine 
by the son of Pirthi Raj who fell in the defence of Dehli but Rainsi 
of Aser was more fortunate He was but an infant of two yeais and 
a half old, and being nephew of the Rana of Gheetore, was sent to 
him for piotection When he attained maud's estate, he made & suc- 
cessful attempt upon the ruined castle of Bhynsior, from which he 
drove Doonga, a Bhil chief, who, with a band of his mountain 
biethien, had made it Ins retreat This ancient fief of MSwai had 
been dismantled by Alla-oo-din in his attack on Gheetore, from which 
the Ranas had not yet recovered when the young Ghohan came 
amongst them for piotection 

Rainsi had two sons, Kolun and Kankul Kolun being afflicted 
with an incuiable disease, commenced a pilgrimage to the sacied 

Kedarnath/^ one of the towns of the Ganges To obtain the 
full benefit of this meritorious act, he determined to measuie his 
length on the ground the whole of this painful journey In six 
months he had only leached the Binda Pass, where, having bathed 
'in a fountain whence flows the iivulet Bangunga, he found his 
health greatly restored Kedarnathf was pleased to manifest him- 


* Jaiigal-6s, ‘lord of the forest lands,* anothei of Pirbhi Ila]’s titles 

t “ The lord of Kddar,” the gigantic pine of the Himalaya, a title of Siva, 
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self, to accept his devotions, and to declare him “ Kiug‘ of the 
** Path&i,” or plateau of Central India * The whole of this tiact 
was undei the princes of Cheetore, but the sack of this famed for- 
tress by Alla, and the enormous slanghtei of the Gehlotes, had so 
weakened their authoiity, that the aboriginal Meenas had once more 
possessed themselves of all then native hills, or leagued with the 
suboidinate vassals of Cheetore 

In ancient times, Ea]a Hoon, said to be of the Pramaia race, was 
lord of the PathS,r, and held his couit at Myn§,l Theie are many 
memoiials of this Hoon oi Hun prince, and even so far back as the 
fiist assault of Cheetore, in the eighth century, its prince was aided 
in his defence by “ TIncjutsi, loi d of the Soons The celebiated 
temples of Barolli are attributed to this Hoon Raja, who appears in 
so questionable a shape, that we can scarcely refuse to believe that 
a bi anoh of this celebi ated race must in the fiist centuries of Viorama 
have been admitted, as their baids say, amongst the thirty-six toyal 
laces of the Rajpoots Be this as it may, Rao Bango, the grandson 
of IColun, took possession of the ancient Mynfi.1, and on an elevation 
commanding the western face of the Path&r erected the foi tress of 
Bumaoda With Bhynsroi on the east, and Bumaoda and MynM on 
the west, the Haras now occupied the whole extent of the Patha,r. 
Other conquests weie made, and Mandelguih, BijoUi, B6ygoo, 
Rutnaguih and Ghoraitagurh, foimed an extensive if not a rich, 
chieftainship 

Rao Bango had twelve sons, who dispersed their progeny over 
the Pathir He was succeeded by Dewa, who had three sons, viz., 
Hui-iaj,t Hatiji, and Samarsi 

The Haras had now obtained such power as to attract the atten- 
tion of the emperor, and Rae Dewa was summoned to attend the 
court when Secundei Lodi ruled He, therefore, installed his son, 
Hur-iaj, in Bumaoda, and with his youngest, Samaisi, lepaired to 
Dehli Here he lemaiued, till the emperor coveting a hoise of the 
* king of the Path§,i,' the latter detei mined to regain his native hills- 
This steed is famed both in the annals of the Haias and Xheechies, 
and, like that of the Mede, had no small share in the future fortunes 
of his master. Its bii th is thus lelated The king had a horse of 
such mettle, that he could cross a stream without wetting his hoof ** 
Dewa bribed the loyal equerry, and from a mare of the Pathdr had 
a colt, to obtain which the king bioke that law which is alike bind- 
ing on the Mooslem and the Christian Dewa sent off his family 


He bestowed in appanage on his brothei Kankalji a tenth of the lands in 
bis possession From ^ankal aie descended the class of Bbats, called “ Uroi la 
Bhat ” 

Hur-ra] had twelve sons, the eldest of whom was Aloo, who succeeded to- 
Bumaoda Aloo Haia’s name will never die as long as one of his race inhabits 
the PathS,r, and there aie many Bhomias descended from him still holding 
lauds, as the Xombawnt and Bhojawut Haras The end of Aloo Hara, and the 
desti notion of Bumaoda (which the authoi has visited), will be related in the 
Personal Narrative ' 
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by degieeSj and as soon as they weie out of danger^ he saddled 
his chaiger, and ''lance in hand appeared under the balcony 
"wheie the emperor was seated Farewell, king/^ said the Rangra, 

theie aie three things your majesty must never ask of a Ra]poot , 
'^his hoise, his mistiess, and his swoid ” He gave his steed the 
lein, and in safety regained the Path5.r Having lesigned Bumaoda 
to Hur-ia], he came to Bandoo-Nal, the spot where hzs ancestor 
Holuu was cured of disease. Here the Meenas of the Oosarra tube 
dwelt, under the patriarchal government of Jaitah, their chief. 
There was then no regular city, the extremities of the valley (i’/idZ)'*' 
were closed with bariieis of masonry and gates, and the huts of the 
Meenas were scattered wherever their fancy led them to build. At 
this time, the community, which had professed obedience to the 
Rana on the sack of Oheetoie, was suffering from the raids of Rao 
Guiugo, the Kheechie, who from his castle of Ramgur’h (Relawun) 
imposed “ bn ch%-dohde^* on all around To save themselves fiom 
Gango, who used ''to drive his lance at the banner of Bandoo,^' the 
Meenas entered into terms, agieeing, on the full moon of every 
second month, to suspend the tiibute of the chough over the barrier. 
At the appointed time, the Rao came, but no bag of treasure 
appeared " Who has been before me demanded Gango , when 
foith issued the "loid of the PathS.r,^* on the steed coveted by the 
Lodi king Gango of Relawun bestrode a charger not less famed 
than his antagonist’s, " which owed his birth to the river-horse of 
" the Par, and a mare of the Kheeohie chieftain’s, as she grazed on its 
" margin f Mounted on this steed, no obstacle could stop him, and 
■" even the Ohumbul was no impediment to his seizing the tribute at 
" all seasons from the Meenas ” 

The encounter was fierce, but the Hara was victorious, and Gango 
turned his back on the loid of the Path&r, who tried the mettle, of 
this son of the Par, pui suing him to the banks of the Ohumbul. 
What was his surprise, when Gango sprang from the cliff, and horse 
and iider disappeared in the flood, but soon to re-appear on the 
opposite bank ' Dewa, who stood amazed, no sooner beheld the Rao 
emerge, than he exclaimed "Bravo, Rajpoot ! Let me know your 
■" name ” " Gango Kheechie,” was the answer " And mine is Dewa 
" Hara , we are brothers, and must no longer be enemies Let the 
" river be our boundary ” 

It was in S 1398 (AD 1342) that Jaita and the Oosarras 
acknowledged Rae Dewa as their loid, who erected Boondi in the 
oentre of the Bandoo-ca-ndl^ which henceforth became the capital 
of the Haras The Ohumbul, which, for a short time after the 
adventure here related, continued to be the barrier to the eastwai d, 
was soon overpassed, and the bravery of the race bringing them into, 
contact with the emperor’s heutenants, the Haras rose to favour and 


T’hdl and Ndl are both terms for a valley, though the latter is oftener 
applied to a defile 

t The Par, or Parbuttv river, flows near Eamsrur’h Relawun 
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3 )ower, extending their acquisitions, either by conquest or grant, to 
the confines o£ Malwa The territory thus acquired obtained the 
geographical designation of Hdravati or Harouti * 


f 

• — 

CHAPTER II 

Seeapitulation of the Jffai a pt mees ft om the foundet Anurdj to Mae jDewa — He 
eteeis Boondi — Massacre of the Oosartas — JDewa abdicates — Getemony of 
Tugaraj, oi abdication — Succeeded by Samarsi — JExtends his sway east of the 
Chuvibul — Massaci e of the Koteah BMls — Origin of Koiah — Napooji sac- 
ceeds — F&adwith the Solanki of Thoda — Assassmation of Napoogi. — Singular 
Sail — Hamoo succeeds — The Sana asset ts his right ovet the Fathat — Samoa 
detivut s, defies, and attachs him — Anecdote — Bit sing — Bitoo — iBaa Banda 
— Famine — Anecdote — Bando ea,pelled by his biotheis, conveits to Mahotne- 
danistn — Nat ayndas puts his uncles to death, and t ecovers his patrimony — 
Anecdotes of Narayndas — the Rana of Gheetore — Gains a mctoty — 
Fspousesthenieceof Rana Maemull — Sis passion fot opium — Death — Bao 
Soorajtnul — Matties a princess of Cheeiote — Fatal lesult — Aihara, or 
Spting hunt — Assassination of the Bao — Sis tevenge — Twofold Sati — Bao 
Soortan — His cruelty, deposal, and banishment — Bao Atjoon elected — 
Bomantic death — Bao Soorjun accedes 

Having sketched the history of this race, fiom the regeneration of 
Anhul,t the first Chohaii (at a period which it is impossible to fix), 
to the establishment of the first Hara pnnce in Boondi, we shall here 
lecapitulate the most conspicuous princes, with their dates, as 
established by synchronical events in the annals of othei states, 
oi by inscnptions , and then proceed with the histoiy of the Haras 
as membeis of the great commonwealth of India 

AniiiS.] obtained Asi or Hansi 

Ishtp^l, son of Anura] , he was expelled from Asi, S. 10^1 (A D. 
1025), and obtained Aser He was foundei of the Haias, the 
chronicle says not how long after obtaining Asi, but evidently 
veiy soon 

Hamii, killed in the battle of the Oaggar, on the invasion of 
Shahbudin, S 1249, or A D 1193 

Rao Chund, slam in Aser, by Alla-oo-din, in S 1351 

Rainsi, fled fiom Aser, and came to M^war, and in S 1353 
obtained Bhynsioi 

Rao Bango, obtained Bumaoda, Mynil, &c. 

Rao Dewa, S 1398 (AD 1342), took the Bandoo valley from the 
Meenas, founded the city of Boondi, and styled the country Haravati. 


^ In Mahomedan authors, Hadouty 
f Anhui and Agni have the same sigmdcation, vis , ' fire ’ 
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' Eao Dewa, whose Meena subjects, far out numbeied his Haras, 
tad recouise in order to consolidate his authority, to one of those 
barbaious acts too common m Rajpoot conquests The Rajpoot 
chioniclei so far palliates the deed, that he assigns a leason foi it, 
namely, the insolence of the Meena leader, who daied to ask a 
daughter of the '‘Lord of the Patha'i Be this as it may, he called 
in the aid of the Haias of Bumaoda and the Solankis of Thoda, and 
almost annihilated the Oosarras 

How long it was attei this act of baibarity, that Dewa abdicated 
in favour of his son, is not mentioned, though it is tai from impro- 
bable that this crime influenced his determination This was the 
second time of his abdication of power , first, when he gave Bumaoda 
to Hui-iaj, and went to Secunder Lodi, and now to Samarsi, the 
branches of Boondi and the Pathai remaining independent of each 
other The act of abdication confers the title of J ug-Raj ;* or when 
they conjoin the authority of the son with the father, the heir is 
otyled Jiidraj Pour instances of this are on record in the annals 
of Boondi , namely, by Dewa, by Narayndas, by Raj Chuttur Sal, 
and by Sriji Omdd Sing It is a rule foi a prince nevei to enter the 
lapital after abandoning the government, the king is viitually 
defunct he cannot be a subject, and he is no longer a king To render 
the act more impiessive, they make an efifigy of the abdicated king, 
and on the twelfth day following the act (being the usual peiiod of 
mouining), they commit it to the flames. In accordance with this 
custom, Dewa never afterwaids enteied the walls either of Boondi 
or Bumaoda t, but lesided at the village of Omuithoona, five coss 
from the former, till his death. 

Samarsi had three sons 1 Napooji, who succeeded , 2, Hurpal, 
who obtained Jujawur, and left numerous issue, called Hurpalpotas , 
and, 3, Jaetsi, who had the honour of first extending the Hara 
name beyond the Chumbul. On his return from a visit to the Tuar 
chief of Keytoon, he passed the residence of a community of Bhils, 
in an extensive lavine near the nver Taking them by surprise, he 
attacked them, and they fell victims to the fury of the Haras At 
the entrance of this ravine, which was defended by an outwork; 
Jaetsi slew the leader of the Bhils, and erected theie a hdt% (elephant) 
to the god of battle, Bhiroo He stands on the spot called ehdr- 
jhopi a, near the chief portal of the castle of Kotah, a name derived 
from a community of Bhils called Koteah f 


* Yuqa-Raj, “ saoufice of the Government " 

f Hui-ra] (elder son of Dewa), loid of Bumaoda, had twelve sons , of whom 
Aloo Haia, the eldest, held twenty-four castles upon the Pathar With all of 
these the authoi is famihai, having tiod the Pathar in every direction of 
this, anon 

X The descendants of Jaetsi retained the castle and the surrounding country 
foi several generations , when Bhonun^si, the fifth in descent, was dispossessed 
of them by Kao Sooinjmull of Boondi Jaetsi had a son, Sooijun, who gave 
the name of Kotah to this abode of the Bhils, lound which he built a wall 
His son Dheerdeo excavated twelve lakes, and dammed up that east of the 
town, still known by his, name, though better by its new appellation of 
£Vol H] 54' 
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Napoo]i, a name of no small note in the’ chiomcles of Hai’avafci, 
succeeded Samarsi Napoo]! had manied a daughter of the Soknki 
chief of Thoda, the lineal descendant of the ancient kings of Auhul- 
warra ’While on a visit to Thodo, a slab of beautiful maible attiacted 
the regard of the Haia Rao, who desired his biide to ask it of hei 
father . His delicacy was otiended, and he leplied, “ he supposed 
the Hara would next ask him foi his wife and desiied him to 
depart Hapoo]i was incensed, and visited his anger upon his wife, 
whom he treated with neglect and even banished fiom his bed She 
complained to her father On the ‘ hajuU tees,’ the ]oyous third of 
the month Sfiwun, when a Rajpoot must visit his wife, the vassals 
of Boondi were dismissed to their homes to keep the festival sacied 
to the mother of biiths ” The ThodaRao, taking advantage of the 
unguarded state of Boondi, obtained admittance by stealth, and 
diove his lance through the head of the Haia Rao He letiied 
without obseivation, and was relating to his attendants the success 
of his revenge, when, at this moment, they passed one ot the Boondi 
vassals, who, seated in a hollow taking his^ nvil-pani (opium-water), 
was meditating on the folly of going home, where no endeaiing 
caiesses awaited him from his wife, who was deianged, aiid-had 
deteimined to return to Boondi While thus absoibed in gloomy 
reflections, the tiampling of horses met his ear, and soon was heaid 
the indecent mirth of the Thoda Rack party, at the Hai a Rao dis- 
missing his vassals and remaining unattended The Chohan guessed 
the lest, and as the Thoda Rao passed close to him, he levelled a 
blow, which severed his right arm from his body and brought him 
from his hoise The Solankik attendants took to flight, and the 
Ohohan put the severed limb, on which was the golden bracelet, in 


^‘Kishoie Sagur” His son was Kandul, who had Bhonungsi, who lost and 
regained Hotah in the following niannei Kotah was seized by two Pathans, 
Dhaknr and K^sar Khan Bhonnng, who became mad from excessive use of wine 
and opium, was banished to Boondi, and his wife, at the head ot his house- 
hold vassals, retired to Keytoon, around which the Haras held three bundled 
and sixty villages Bhonnng, in exile, repented of his excesses , he .innoiinced 
his amendment and his wish to return to his wife and kin The intrepid 
Kajpootiii re]oiced at bis restoration, and laid a pUn tor the recovety of Hotah, 
in which she destined him to take part To attempt it by foi ce would have 
been to court destruction, and she determined to combine stiacagem and 
comage When the ]ocand festival of sming aopioached, when even decoinm 
is foi a while cast aside in the Rajpoot Satmnalia, she invited herself, with all 
the youthful damsels of Keytoon, to play the Soli with the Pathans of Kobah 
The libeitme Parhans received the invitation with 303% happy to find the queen 
of Keytoon evince so much amity Oolleobing bhiee hundred of the finest 
Hara youths, she disguised them in female appai el, and Bhonnng, attended 
bj the old nurse, each with a vessel of the cnnison headed the band. 
While the youths were throwing the crimson powdei amongst the Pathans, 
the nurse led Bhonnng to play with their chief The aisguised Haia broke 
his vessel on the head of K^sai Khan This was the signal for action the 
Rajpoots diew then swords fiora beneath their as (petticoats), and the 
bodies of Kesar and his gang strewed the terrace The viesjid of Kesai Khan 
still exists within the walls Bhonnng was succeeded by his son Doouguisi, 
whom Rao Sooiajmull dispossessed and added Kotah to Boondi. 
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his scarE, and proceeded back to Boondi Here all was confusion 
and sorrow The Solanki queen, true to her faith, determined to 
mount the pyie with the murdered body of hei lord; yet equally 
true to the line whence she sprung, 'was praising the yig6ui of her 
bi other's arm, ''which had made so many mouths,* that she wanted 
"hands to pieseut & fan to each" At the moment she was 
apostiophising the dead body of hei lord, his faithful vassal enteied, 
and undoing the scarf piesented to her the dissevered arm, saying, 
" perhaps this may aid you." She recognized the bracelet, and 
though, as a sati, she had done with this world, and should die in 
peace with all mankind, she could not forget, even at that dread 
moment, that " to revenge a feud" was the first of all duties She 
called foi pen and ink, and before mounting the pyie wiote to her 
brothel, that if he did not wipe off that disgiace, his seed would be 
stio-matized as the issue of " the one-handed Solanki " When he 
pel used the dying words of his sati sistei, he was stung to the soul, 
and being incapable of levenge, immediately dashed out his brains 
against a pillai of the hall. 

Napooji had thiee sons, Hamoo]!, Noiung (whose descendants are 
Norungpotas, Thuiud (whose descendants are Thurud Haras), and 
Hamoo, who succeeded in S 1440. We have alieady mentioned the 
sepal ation of the branches, when Hur-ra] retained Bumaoda, at the 
penod when his father established himself at Booudi Aloo Hara 
succeeded, but the loid of the Pathai had a feud with the Ean£^, 
and he was dispossessed of his birth-right. Bumaoda was levelled, 
and he left no hen-s to his revenge 

The prmces of Cheetore, who had lecovered fiom the shock of 
Alla's invasion, now re-exerted their stiength, the fiist act of which 
was the i eduction of the powei of the gieat vassals, who had taken 
advantage of their disti esses to render themselves independent * 
among these they included the Haras But the Haias deny their 
vassalage, and allege, that though they always acknowledged the 
supiemacy of the gadi of Mewai, they were indebted to their swoids, 
not his futtas, for the lands they conquered on the Alpine Pathai. 
Both to a ceitain degiee aie right Theie is no room to doubt that 
the fugitive Hara from Asei owed his pieseivation, as well as his 
establishment, to the Rana, who kssuiedly possessed the whole of 
the Plateau till Alla's invasion But then the Seesodia power was 
weakened, the Bhomias and aboiigmal tubes recoveied their old 
retreats, and fiom these the Haias obtained them by conquest The 
Rana, howevei, who would not admit that a tempoiaiy abeyance of his 
power sanctioned any encioachment upon it, called upon Hamoo 
" to do seivice foi Boondi " The Hara conceded personal homage 
in the gland festivals of the Dussera and Holi, to acknowledge his 
supiemacy and receive the iiVca of installation, but he ie3ected at 
once the claim of unlimited attendance .Nothing less, however, 
wouldi satisfy the king of Cheetoie, who lesolved to compel submis- 
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Sion, or dnve the stock of Dewa' from the Pafchar Hamoo defied, 
and determined to brave, his lesentment The Rana of Mdwar 
maiched with all his vassals to Boondi, and encamped at JSTeemauo, 
only a few miles from the city Five hundred Haias, “ the sons of 
one father,’^ put on the saffron robe, and rallied round their chief, 
detei mined to die with him Having no hope but fiom an effort of 
despair, they marched out at midnight, and fell upon the Rana's 
camp, which was completely sm prised, and each Seesodia sought 
safety in flight Hamoo made his way direct to the tent of BjindUb- 
patij but the soveieign of the Seesodias was glad to avail himself 
of the gloom and confusion to seek shelter in Oheetore, while his 
vassals fell under the swoids of the Haras. 

Humiliated, disgraced, and enraged at being thus foiled by a 
handful of men, the Rana reformed his troops undei the walls of 
Oheetoie, and swore he would not eat until he was master of Boondi. 
The lash vow went lound , but Boondi was sixty miles distant, and 
defended by brave hearts His chiefs expostulated with the Rana 
on the absolute impossibility of redeeming his vow , but the words 
of kings are sacred Boondi must fall, eie the king of the Gehlotes 
could dine In this exigence, a childish expedient was proposed to 
release him from hungei and his oath , to elect a' mock Boondi, 
and take it by stoim ” Instantly the mimic townaiose under the 
walls of Oheetore , and, that the deception might be complete, the 
local nomenclatuie was attended to, and each quarter had its appro- 
priate appellation. A band of Haias of the Pathar weie in the 
service of Oheetore, whose leader, Koomboo-Baiisi, was letuining 
with his kin fiom hunting the deer, when their attention was 
atti acted by this strange bustle The story was soon told, that 
Boondi must fall ere the Rana could dine Koombo assembled his 
brethien of the Pathar, declaiing, that even the mock Boondi must 
be defended All felt the indignity to the clan, and each bosom 
burning with indignation, they prepared to protect the mud walls of 
the pseudo Boondi fiom insult It was reported to the Rana that 
Boondi was finished He advanced to the storm but what was his 
surpiise when, instead of the blank-cartiidge he heard a volley of 
balls whiz amongst them I A messenger was despatched, and was 
received by Ban si at the gate, who explained the cause of the unex- 
pected salutation, desiring him to tell the Rana that ” not even the 
" mock capital of a Hara should be dishonoured ” Spreading a sheet 
at the little gateway. Ban si and the K^awunts invited the assault, 
and at the threshold of Gai -ca-BoondV’ (the Boondi of clay) they 
gave up their lives for the honour of the race * The Rana wisely 


*Somewhaii akm to this incident is the histoiy of that summer abode of 
the kings of France in the Bois de Boulogne at Pans, called “ Madrid ” When 
Francis I, was allowed to return to his capital, he pledged his Farole that he 
would return to Madi id '' But the delights of liberty and Pans were too much 
for honour and while he wavered, a hint was thrown out similar to that sug- 
gested to the Rana when determined to captuie Boondi A mock Madrid 
arose in the Bois de Boulogne, to which Francis retired 
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remained satisfied "with this salvo to his dignity, nor sought any 
further to wipe off the disgrace incurred, at the real capital of the 
Haras, peiceivmg the impolicy of driving such a daring clan to des- 
peration, whose services he could command on an emergency. 

Hamoo, who luled sixteen years, left two sons; 1st, Birsing, and 
2d, Lalla,,who obtained Khutkur, and had two sons, Hovarma and 
Jaita, each of whom left clans called after them Hovaima-pota and 
Jaitawut Birsing ruled fifteen years, and left three sons , Bnoo, 
■Jubdoo, who founded three tubes,* and Nima, descendants Nima- 
wuts. Biroo, who died S 1526, luled fifty yeais, and had seven 
sons , 1, Rao Bando , 2, Sando , 3, Ako , 4, Oodoh ; 5, Chanda ; 
6, Samarsing , 7, Hmursing . the first five founded clans named 
after them Akawnt, Oodawut, Chondawut, but the last two abandon- 
ed their faith for that of Islam 

Bando has left a deathless name in Ra]waira for his boundless 
chanties, more especially during the famine which desolated that 
country in S 1542 (A D. 1486). He was forewarned, says the 
bard, in a vision, of the visitation Kal (Time or the famine per- 
sonified) appeared riding on a lean black buffalo. Grasping his sword 
and shield, the lutiepid Hara assaulted the apparition. “ Bravo, 
Bando Hara,^^ it exclaimed , “ I am Kal (Time) , on me your sword 
“ will fall in vain. Yet you are the only mortal who ever dared to 
oppose me How listen • I am Brahes (forty-two) ; the land will 
‘^become a desert, fill your gianaiies, distribute liberally, they will 
“ never empty ” Thus saying, the spectie vanished. Rao Bando 
obeyed the injunction , he collected gi am from every surrounding 
state One year passed and anocher had almost followed, when the 
periodical rams ceased, and a famine ensued which ravaged all India. 
Princes far and near sent for aid to Boondi, while his own poor had 
daily poitions served out pi at-is which practice is still kept up in 
memory of Rao Bando, by the name of Lv/ngtor-cd-googi *, or ‘ anchor 
of Bando ' 

But the piety and chanty of Rao Bando could not shield him 
from adversity. His two youngest brothers, urged by the temptation 
of power, abandoned their faith, and with the aid of the royal 
power expelled him fiom Boondi, where, under their new titles of 
Samarcandi and ITmuvcandi, they jointly ruled eleven years Bando 
letired to Matoonda, in the hills, where he died after a reign of 
twenty-one years, and where his cenotaph still lemains He left two 
sons, 1st, Havayndas, and 2d, Hir-Boodh, who had Matoonda 
Harayn had grown up to manhood in this retreat , but no sooner 
was he at liberty to act for himself, than he assembled the Haras of 
the Pathar, and revealed his determination to obtain Boondi, or 
perish in the attempt They swore to abide his fortunes After the 

days of mdtum (mourning), were over, he sent to his Islamite uncles 

* Jabdoo had three sons , each founded clans eldest, Bacha, had two 

sons, Sewaji and Seran]! The former bad Meop , the latter had Sawund, 
whose descendants are styled Meoh and Sawnnt Haras 
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a complimentary message, intimating his wish to pay his respects to 
them, and not suspecting danger from a youth brought up in 
obscurity, it was signified, that he might come 

With a small but devoted band, he leached the ohowh (square), 
where he left his adherents, and alone repaued to the palace He 
ascended to wheie both the uncles weie seated almost unattended. 
They liked not the resolute demeanour of the youth, and tiied to 
gam a passage which led to a subterianean apai tment , but no sooner 
was this intention perceived, than the lehanda, oi ‘ double-edged 
sword,^ of Baudots son out the eldei to the ground, while his lance 
reached the othei befoie he got to a place of secuiity In an instant, 
he seveied both then heads, with which he graced the shrine of 
Bhavani, and giving a shout to his followers in the chowlc, then 
swoids were soon at work upon the Mooslems Every true Hara 
Buppoited the ]ust cause, and the dead bodies of the apostates and 
their crew weie hmled with ignominy over the walls To commemo- 
I'ate this exploit and the recovery of Boondi from these traitors, the 
pillar on which the swoid of the young Hara descended, when he 
struck down Samarcandi, and which bears testimony to the vigour 
of his aim, is annually worshipped by every Haia on the festival of 
the Dussera * 

Narayndas became oelebiated foi his strength and prowess He 
was one of those undaunted Rajpoots who aie absolutely strangers 
to the impression of feai, and it might be said of danger and himself, 
that they were brothers whelped the same day, and he the elder 
Unfortunately, these qualities were rendered ineitfiom the enormous 
quantity of opium he took, which would have killed most men for 
it IS recorded he could at one time eat the weight of seven pice.^'t 
The consequence of this vice, as might be expected, was a constant 
stupefaction, of which many anecdotes aie i elated Being called to 
aid the Rana RaemuU, then attacked by the Pathans of Mandoo, he 
set out at the head of five hundied select Haras On the first day’s 
march, he was taking his siesta, after his usual dose, under a tree, 
his mouth wide open, into which the files bad unmolested ingress, 
when a young t<mani% came to diaw water at the well, and on 
learning that this was Boondi’s piince on his way to aid the Rana in 
his distress, she observed, If he gets no othei aid than his, alas for 
‘‘ my prince •” “ The iLtmtldai ^opium-eater) has quick ears, though 

“ no eyes,” isa common adage in Rajwarra “ What is that you say, 
“rand (widow) roared the Rao, advancing to her Upon her 
endeavouring t6 excuse herself, he observed, “ do not fear, but lepeat 
“ it.” In her hand she had an iron crow-bar, which the Rao, taking 
it from her, twisted nntil the ends met round her neck “ Wear this 


* Though, called a pillai , it is a slab in the staircase of the old ualace, which 

1 have seen _ 

•f" The coppei coin of Boondi, equal to a halfpenny One pice weight is a 
common dose for an ordinary Ba]poot, but would send the uninitiated to eternal 
sleep 

J Wife or daughter of a taiU, or oilman 
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garland for me/^ said he, ** until I return from aiding the Eana, 
unless in the interim you can find someone stiong enougli to 
unbind it ” 

Oheetoie was closely invested, the Rao moved by the intricacies 
of the Pathar, took the loyal camp by surprise, and made direct for 
the tent of the genet alissimo, cutting down .ill in his way Confusion 
and panic seized the Mooslenis, who fled in all diiections The 
Bootidi nakarias (diuins) struck up, and as the morning broke, 
the besieged had the satis£.icttou to behold the invaders dispersed 
and their auxiliaries at baud Eana Eaemull came foith, and 
conducted his deliverei in tiiumpli to Oheetoie All the ckiefs 
assembled to do honour to Boondi's piince, and the ladies 
behind the cuitain^^ felt so little alarm at their opiam<eating 
kuight, that the Eana^s niece determined to espouse him, and next 
day communicated her intentions to the Eana “ The slave ofc 
“ Naiayu" was too couiteous a cavalier to let any fan lady die foi 
his love , the Eana was too sensible of his obligation not to hail 
with ]oy any mode of testifying his gratitude, and the nuptials of 
the Hara and Kdtu, weie celebrated with pomp With victory and 
his bride, he letiirned to the Bando valley , wlieie, however, ' the 
flowei of gloomy Dis* soon gained the ascendant even over Camdeo, 
and his doses augmented to such a degiee, that “ he scratched his 
" lady lustead of himself, and with such severity that he maned 
the beauty of the Mdwaii In the morning, peiceiving what had 
happened, yet being assailed with no repioach, he gained a reluctant 
victory over himself, and “ consigned the opium-box to her keeping.” 
Naiayndas ruled thii ty-two years, and left his countiyiu tran- 
quillity, and much extended, to his only son 

Soorujmull ascended the gadi in S 1590. (A D 1534) Like his 
fathei, he was athletic in form and dauntless in soul , and it is said 
possessed in an eminent degree that uneiiing sign of a heio, long 
arms, his (like those of EamaandPirthi E’l]) reaching far below his 
“ knees ” 

The alliance with Oheetoie was again cemented by lutei marriage. 
Sooja Bae sistei to Sooru]mull, was espoused by Eana Eutna, who 
bestowed his own sister on the Eao Eao Soojo, like his father, was 
too paitial to his uml One day, at Oheetore, he had fallen asleep 
in thePiesence, when a Poorbi i chief felt an irresistible inclination 
to disturb him, and “ tickled the Haia’s eai with a straw” He 
might as well have jested with a tigei a back stioke with his 
lehanda stretched the nisulter on the caipet. The son of the Pooibia 
tieasuied up the feud, and waited for levenge, which he effected by 
making the Eana believe the Eao had other ob 3 ects in view, besides 
visiting his sister Sooja Bad, at the Eawula The train thus laid, 
the slightest incident inflamed it The fair Sooja had prepared a 
lepast, to which she invited both her biother and her husband she 
had not only attended the culinary piocess herself, but waited on 
these objects of her love to drive the flies from the food. Though 
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the wedded fair of Rajpootana clings to the husband, yet she is ever 
moie solicitous for the houor of the house fiom whence she sprung, 
than that into which she has been admitted, which feeling has 
engendered mimeious quaiiels Unhappily, Soo]a lemaiked, on 
lemoving the dishes, that “ her brother had devoured his share like 

a tigei, while her husband had played with his like a child [balac) 
The expiession, added to other insults which he fancied weie put 
upon him, cost the Kao his life, and sent the fair Soo]a an untimely 
victim to Indraloca The dictates of hospitality prevented the Eana 
from noticing the remark at the moment, and in fact it was more 
accordant with the geneial tenor of his charactei to revenge the 
affront with greater secuiity than even the isolated situation of the 
brave Haia afforded him On the latter taking leave, the Kana 
invited himself to huut on the next spiing festival in the lumnas 
or preseives of Boondi The meiiy month of Phalgoon ariived, the 
Bana and his court prepared then suits of amoiuah (green), and 
ascended the Pathai on the load to Boondi, in spite of the anathema 
ot the piophetic Sah^ who, as she ascended the pyre at Bumaoda, 
pronounced that whenevei Rao and Eana met to hunt together at 
the Aihaia, such meeting, which had blasted all hei hopes, would 
always be fatal. But centuiies had lolled between the denunciation 
of the daughter ot Aloo Kara and Soo3aBae ot Boondi, and the 
prophecy, though in eveiy mouth, served merely to amuse the leisure 
hour; the moral being forgotten, it was only looked upon as * a tale 
that was past * 

The scene chosen for the sport was on the heights of bTandta, not 
far from the western bank ot the Chumbul, in whose glades every 
species of game, from the lordly lion to the timid hare, abounded. 
Thetioops were foimed into lines, advancing through the ]ungles 
with the customary noise and clamoui, and driving befoie them a 
piomiscuous herd df tenants of the forest, — lions, tigers, hyenas, 
beaus, every species of deer, tiom the enbrmous bara-singa, and 
Nilgae to the delicate antelope, with jackals, foxes, haies, and the 
little wild dog. In such an animated scene as this, the Eajpopt 
foigets even his opium, he requnes no exhilaiation beyond the 
stimulus befoie him, a species of petty wai, not altogether free 
friom danger 

It was amidst the confusion of such a scene that the dastard 
Eana detei mined to grratify his malice The princes had con- 
venient stations assigned them, wheie they coutd secuiely assail 
the game as it passed, each having but one oi two confidential 
attendants With the Eana was the lago of his levenge, the 
son of the Pooibia, whom the Hara prince had slain “ Now is 

the moment, •' said the Eana to his companion, to slay the 
‘‘ boai,” and instantly an aiiow from the bow of the Pooibia was 
sped at the Eao “ With an eagle's eye he saw it coming, and turned 
“ it off with his bow ” This might have been chance, but another 
fiom the foster-bi other of the Eana convinced him there was 
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treaclieiy Scaicely had he warded off the second, when the Rana 
darted at him on hoiseback, and cut him down with his Mianda, 
The Rao fell, but recovering, took his shawl and tightly bound up 
the wound, and as his foe was making off, he called aloud, “ Escape 
you may, but you have sunk Mewar ” The Poorbia, who followed 
his prince, when he saw the Rao bind up his wound, said, “ the 
work is but half done and like a coward, Rutna once more 
chaiged the wounded Rao As his aim was laised to finish the 
deed of shame, like a wounded tiger, the Hara made a dying effoit, 
caught the assassin by the lope, and dragged him from his steed 
Togethei they came to the giound,* the Rana underneath The Rao 
knelt upon his bieast, while, ‘With pieternatural strength, with one 
hand he giasped his victim by the throat, with the other he searched 
for his daggei What a moment for revenge * He plunged the 
weapon into his assassin’s heait, and saw him expire at his feet. 
The Rao was satisfied , there was no more life left him than sufficed 
for revenge, and he topped a coipse upon the dead body of his 
foeman. 

The tidings flew to Boondi, to the mother of the Rao, that her 
son was slain in the AiJiara Slam exclaimed this noble dame, 
** but did he fall alone ^ Nevei could a son, who has drunk at this 
“ breast, depait unaccompanied,^* and as she spoke, “ maternal feel- 
“ mg caused the milk to issue from the fount with such force, that it 
rent the slab on which it fell ** 

The dread of dishonour, which quenched the common sympathies 
oi natuie for the death of her son, had scarcely been thus expressed, 
when a second messenger announced the magnitude of his levenge 
The Rajpoot dame was satisfied, though fresh horrors were about to 
follow The wives of the murdei ed princes could not survive, and 
the pyres weie piepaied on the fatal field of spoit The fair Sooja 
expiated her jest, which cost hei a husband and a brother, in the 
flames, while the sister of Rana Rutna, married to the Rao,' in 
accoi dance with custom or affection, burned with the dead body of 
hei lord The cenotaphs of the piinces weie leaied wheie they fell ; 
while that of Sooja Bae was erected on a pinnacle of the Pass, and 
adds to the pictuiesque beauty of this romantic valley, which 
possesses a double charm for the tiavellei, who may have taste to 
admiie the scene, and patience to listen to the story 

. Soortan succeeded in S 1591 (A D 1535), and manned the 
daughtei of the celebrated Sukta, founder of the Suktawuts of 
Mewar He became an aident votary of the blood-stained divinity 
of war, Kdl-Bhiioo, and like almost all those feiocious Rajpoots 
who lesign themselves to his horiid rites, giew cruel and at length 
deranged Human victims are the chief offerings to this brutalized 
personification of war, though Sooitan was satisfied with the eyes 
of his subjects, which he placed upon the altar of “ the mother of 
war ** It was then time to question the divine right by which he 
ruled The assembled nobles deposed and banished him fiom 
[Vot II] ,65 
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Boondi, assigning a small village on tlie Chumbul for his residence, 
to wliicli lie gave tbe name Sooi tanpoov, ivliioli survives to bear 
testimony to one of many instances of the deposition of their princes 
by the Ra]poots, when they off^ad custom or morality Having no 
offspring, the nobles elected the son of Niiboodh, son of Rao Bando, 
who had been brought up in his patrimonial village of Matoonda 

Rao Arjoon, the eldest of the eight sons* of Nirboodh, succeeded 
his banished cousin Nothing can more effectually evince the total 
extinction of animosity between these valiant races, when once ‘ a 
feud IS balanced,^ than the fact of Rao Ai’ 30 on, soon after his acces- 
sion, devoting himself and his valiant kinsmen to the service of the 
son of that Rana who had slam his predecessor The memoiable 
attack upon Oheetore by Bahadoor of Gruzzerat, has already been 
related,t and the death of the Hai a prince and his vassals at the 
post of honour, the bieach Rao Arjoon was this prince, who was 
blown up at the Glieetore boo)j (bastion). The Booudi bard makes 
a striking picture of this catastrophe, in which the indomitable 
coinage of their piince is finely imagined The fact is also confirmed 
by the annals ot Mewar 

** Seated on a fragment of the rock, disparted by the explosion of 
the mine, Arjoon diewhis swoid, and the world beheld his departure 
with amazement.”! 

Sooi]un, the eldest ot the four !sons§ of Arjoon, succeeded m 
S. 1589 (A D 1533) 


* Foul of these had appanages and founded clans, namely, Bheem, who had 
Takm da , Pooro, who had Hui doe , Mnpal and Puchaen, whose abodes are not 
recorded 

t See Yol I, p 261 

J “ SoJ 11 a 1cm bohufjoi 
“ Vliui put hut 0 ) i silld 
, ” Tyn fcdi i tiw war 
" Adpatia, Hai a JJja ” (1) 

§ Ram Smg, clan Rama Hara, Akhiraj, clan Akhira]pota, Kandil, clan 
Jessa Hara 


(1) IT]a, the familiar contraction for Arjoona 
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Bao Sooi jun obtains Binthumhoi — la besieged by ATcbei — The Boondi p Mice 
awi 1 ende) s the castle — Becomes a vassal of the empi) e — Magnanimous saci ifiee 
of JSawunt-Hara — Ahbei bestows the title of Bao Baja on the Sai a pj ince 
— Me is sent to i educe Gondwana — Mis success and honou) s — Bao Bhoj 
succeeds — Akbei 7 educes Guzzei at — Gallant conduct of the Hai as at Sui at 
and Ahmednuggui — Amazonian band — Bisgiace of Bao Bhoj — Cause of 
AJebei’s death — Bao Ruttun — Rebellion against the empeioi Jehangii — The 
Mai a pi nice defeats theiebels — Paitition ofMciouti — Madlvd Sing obtains 
Kotah — Bao Buitun slain — Bis heit Gopinath hilled — Pai tition of fiefs in 
Mai outi — Bao Ghuitei Sal succeeds — Appointed governoi of Agi a — Sei vices 
in the JDbhhan — Escalades Doulutabad — Oalberga — Damounee — Civil war 
amongst the sons of Shah Jehan — Ohaiaeter of Aiungzeb by the Boondi 
pi Mice — Fidelity of the Mai a pi inces — Battles of Oojein and Bholpooi — 
Mei 010 valour of Chuttei Sal. — Is slam, with twelve princes of Mara blood — 
Bao Bhao succeeds — Boondi invaded — Imperialists defeated — Bao Bhao 
i estoi ed to favour — Appointed to Aiungabad — Succeeded by Bao Apmi ad — 
Appointed to Lahoie — Mis death — BaoBoodh — Battle of Jajow — The Mai a 
pi inces of Kotah and Boondi opposed to each other — Kotah pi ince slain , — 
Gallantly of Bao Boodh — Obtains the inetoiy for Buhadoor Shah — Fidelity 
of the Boondi pi nice — Compelled to fly — Feud with the pi nice of Ambdi — 
Its cause — Ambitious views of Ambh — Its political condition — Ti eachei y of 
Ambei — Bespei ate conflict — Bao Boodh d/riven ft om Boondi. — Boondi tei i ir 
tory eui tailed — Bao Boodh dies in emile — Mis sons 

With Rao Soorjun commenced a new eia foi Boondi Hitherto her 
princes had en]oyed independence^ excepting the homage and 
occasional service on emeigeucies which are maintained as much 
from kinship as vassalage. But they weie now about to move in a 
moie extended orbit, and to occupy a conspicuous pagein the future 
histoiy of the empire of India. 

Sawunt Sing, a junior branch of Boondi, upon the expulsion of 
the Sheieshahi dynasty, entered into a correspondence with the 
Afghan governor of Rinthumbor, which terminated in the surrender 
of this celebrated fortress, which he delivered up to his superior, the 
Rao Sooijun. Poi this impoitant service, which obtained a castle 
and possession far superior to any under Boondi, lands were assigned 
near the city to Sawuntji, whose name became renowned, and was 
transmitted as the head of the clan, Sawunt-Haia 

The Chohan chief of Baidla, who was mainly instrumental to the 
suriender of this famed fortress, stipulated that it should be held by 
Rao Soor]un, as a fief of Mewar. Thus Rinthumboi, which for ages 
was an appanage of Ajmdi, and continued until the fourteenth 
centuiy in a branch of the family descended from Beesildeo, when it 
[VoL II.] 5Si 
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was captured from tlie valiaut Hamu* * * § after a desperate lesistauce^ 
once more reverted to the Ohohan race. 

Einthumbor was an early object of Akbei^s attention, who 
besieged it in person He had been some time befoie its impregnable 
walls without the hope of its sunendei, when Bhagwandas of Amb^r 
and his son, the more celebrated Eaja Maun, who had not only 
tendered their allegiance to Akber, but allied themselves to him by 
marriage, detei mined to use then influence to make Sooijun Hara 
faithless to his pledge, to hold the castle as a fief of Oheetoie^’t 
That courtesy, which is never laid aside amongst belligeient Raj- 
poots, obtained Raja Maun access to the castle, and the emperor 
accompanied him in the guise of a mace-bearei While conveising, 
an uncle of the Rao recognized the emperor, and with that sudden 
impulse which arises from respect, took the mace from his hand and 
placed Akber on the ' cushion^ of the governor of the castle Akbei’s 
presence of mind did not forsake him, and he said, “ Well, Rao 
Soorjun, what is to be done which was replied to by Raja 
Maun, Leave the Rana, give up Rinthumboi, and become the 
servant of the king, with high honours and offlce ** The preferred 
bribe was indeed magnificent , the government of fifty-two districts, 
whose revenues were to be appropriated without inquiry, on furnish- 
ing the customaiy contingent, and liberty to name any other terms, 
which should be solemnly guaranteed by the king J 

A treaty was drawn up upon the spot, and mediated by the pnnce 
of Amber, which presents a good picture of Hindu feeling • 

1st. — That the chiefs of Boondi should be exempted from that 
custom, degrading to a Rajpoot, of sending a dola^ to the royal 
harem 

2d — ^Exemption from the jezey a, oi poll-tax 
3d — That the chiefs of Boondi should not be - compelled to cross 
the Attoo 

4th. — That the vassals of Boondi should be exempted from the 
obligation of sending their wives or female lelatives “ to hold a stall 
in the Meena Bazaar*'’ at the palace, on the festival of Horoza || 


* His fame is immortalized by a desoeiidaiit of the bard Chuiid, lu the works 
already mentioned, as bearing his name, the Haimr-rasa and Hamtr-eavyd 
f The Baja Maun of Ambir is styled, in the poetic chronicle of the Haras, 
“ the shade of the Kali Yuga ” a powerful figure, co denote that his baneful 
influence and example, in allying himself by matrimonial ties "With the 
imperialists, denationalized the Bajpoot oharactei In refusing to follow this 
examole, we have presented a pii-ture of patriotism in the life of Buna Pei tap 
of Mewar Bao iSuoijun avoided by convention what the Oheetore prince did 

by ai ms. _ e t. •!» 

J We may heie lemaik, that the succeeding portion of the annals of Boondi 

IS a fi ee translation of an historical sketch uiawn up for me by the Baja of 
, Boondi from his own lecorda, occasionally augmented fiom the bardic 
chronicle 

§ Sola 13 the term for a puncess affianced to the king 
I II An ancient institution of the Tiinoorean kiu"s, derived from their Tartar 
, ancestry. Poi a description of this festival, see Yol. I, p 290 and Gladwin s 

Ayeen Akberri. 
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Sth. — That they should have the privilege of entering the Devoan- 
aum, oi ‘ hall of audience/ completely armed., 

6th — That their sacied edifices should be respected 

7th — ^That they should never be placed under the command of a 
Hindu leadei ^ 

8th — That their horses should not be branded with the impeiial 
dag’h.* 

9th — That they should be allowed to beat their nakai ras^ or 
‘ kettle-drums,^ in the streets of the capital, as far as the lal dm waza, 
or ‘ red^gate,^ and that they should not be commanded to make the 
* prostration,^ t on enteiing the Presence 

lOfh — That Boondi should be to the Haras what Dehli was to 
the king, who should guarantee them fiom any change of capital 

In addition to these articles, which the king swore to maintain, 
he assigned the Bao a residence at the sacred city of Kasi, possessing 
that privilege so dear to the Ea]poot, the light of sanctuary, which 
is maintained to this day. With such a bribe, and the full accept- 
ance of his terms, we cannot wonder that Bao Soorjun flung fiom 
him the remnant of allegiance he owed to Mewar, now humbled by 
the loss of hei capital, or that he should agree to follow the vic- 
torious car of the Mogul But this deieliction of duty was efiaced by 
the rigid viitue of the brave Sawuilt-Hara, who, as already stated, 
had conjointly with the Kotario ChohanJ obtained Einthumbor He 
put on the saffron robes, and with his small but virtuous clan deter- 
mined, in spite of his sovereign's example, that Akber should only 
gain possession over their lifeless bodies. 

Fievious to this explosion of useless fidelity, he set up a pillai 
with a solemn anathema engraved theieon, on '' whatever Haia of 
** gentle blood should ascend the castle of Einthumbor, or who should 

quit it alive Sawunt and his km made the sacrifice to honour ; 
“they gave up their life’s blood to maintain their fidelity to the 
“Bana," albeit himself without a capital, and from that day, no 
Hara ever passes Einthumbor without averting his hea;d from an 
objeqt which caused disgiace to the tribe With this transaction all 
intercourse ceased with M^war, and from this period the Haia boie 
the title of “ Bao Baja^^ of Boondi 


* This brand (^dag’h) was a flower on the foi ebead 

f Similai to the ko-toio of China Had onr ambassador nossessed the wit of 
Bao Soorcan of Saiohi, who, when compelled to pay homage to the king, deter- 
mined at whatevei hazard not to submit to this degiadation, he might hare 
succeeded in his mission to the “ son of heaven ” For the relation of this 
anecdote see page 49, Annals of Mai wat 
;j;This con 30 int act of attaining the castle of Bintbumbor is confirmed in the 
annals of the chieftains of Kotario, of the same original stock as the Haras t 
though a Pool iia Ohohan 1 knew him very well, as also one of the same stock, 
of Baidla, another of the sixteen Puttdets of M^war. 
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Eao Soorjun was soon called into action, and sent as commandei 
to leduce Gondwana, so named fiom being the '^region of the 
“ Goands ” He took their capital, Bilri, by assault, and to comme- 
moiate the achievement erected the gateway still called the Sooi- 
juiip61 The Goand leaders he carried captives to the empeioi, and 
geueiously interceded for then lestoiatiou to hbeity, and to a poition 
of their possessions On effecting this service, the king added seven 
disti lets to his grant, including Bduaris and Chunai This was in 
S 1632, or AD 1576, the year in which Eana Pertap of Mewar 
fought the battle of Huldighat against Sultan Selim * 

Eao Sooijun resided at his government of Benaies, and by his 
piety, wisdom, and geneiosity, benefited the empiie and the Hindus 
at laige, whose rehgion thiough him was lespected Owing to the 
piudence of his admin istiation and the vigilance of his pohee, the 
most perfect secuiity to person and property was estabhshed 
thioughout the province He beautified and ornamented the city, 
especially that quarter wheie he resided, and eighty -four edifices, 
foi vaiious public puiposes, and twenty baths, weie constructed, 
uudei his auspices He died there, and left thiee legitimate sons . 
1, Eao Bho] , 2, Dooda, nicknamed by Akber, Lukur Khan , 3, 
Eaemull, who obtained the town and dependencies of Polaita, now 
one of the fiefs of Kotah and the lesidence of the Ra^mulote Haras. 

About this period, Akber transferred the seat of government from 
Dehli to Agra, which he enlaiged and called Akberabad. Having 
determined on the i eduction of Guzzeiat, he despatched thither an 
immense aimy, which he followed with a select force mounted on 
camels Of these, adopting the custom of the desert piinces of India, 
he had formed a corps of five hundied, each having two fighting 
men in a pair of panniers To this select force, composed chiefly of 
Eo]poota, weie attached Eao Bho] and Dooda his bi other Proceed- 
ing with the utmost celerity, Akber ]oined his army besieging Surat, 
betoie which many despeiate encounteis took place In the final 
assault the Hara Eao slew the leader of the enemy, on which 
occasion the king commanded him to “name his rewaid” The Eao 
hmited his lequest to leave to visit his estates annually during the 
peiiodical lains, which was gi anted 

The perpetual wars of Akbei, foi the conquest and consolidation of 
the univeisal empiie of India, gave abundant opportunity to the 
Eajpoot leaders to exei t then valour , and the Hai as were ever at the 
post of danger and of honour. The siege and escalade of the famed 
castle of Ahmednuggui afEoided the best occasion for the display of 
Haia intrepidity , again it shone foith, and again claimed distinction 
and 1 eward To mark his sense of the merits of the Boondi leader, the 
king commanded that a new bastion should be erected, where he led 
the assault, which he named the Blio^ loorj , and further presented 
him his own favourite elephant In this desperate assault, Chand 


* See Vol I, p 285. 
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Bdgum, the queen o£ Ahmednuggur, and an armed train o£ seven 
hundred females, -were slam, gallantly fighting for their freedom 

Notwithstanding all these services, Rao Bho] fell undei tha 
emperoi’s displeasure On the death of the queen, Joda Ba^ Akber 
commanded a court-mouining , and that all might testify a participa- 
tion in their master^s affliction, an oidinance issued that all the 
Rajpoot chiefs, as well as the Mooslem leaders, should shave the 
moustache and the beaid. To secure compliance, the loyal barbeis 
had the execution of the mandate But when they came to the 
quarters of the Haras, in older to remove these tokens of manhood, 
they were repulsed with buffets and contumely. The enemies of 
Rao Bho] aggiavated the crime of this resistance, and insinuated to 
the loyal ear that the outiage upon the barbeis was accompanied 
with expressions insulting to the memory of the departed pimcess, 
who, it will be femembeied, was a Rajpootni of Maiwai Akbei, 
torgettiug his vassal's gallant services, commanded that Rao Bhoj 
should be pinioned and foicibly depiived of his ‘ mouche ’ He might 
■as well have commanded the opeiation on a tiger The Haias flew 
to then aims, the camp was thrown into tumult, and would soon 
have presented a wide scene of bloodshed, had not the emperor, 
seasonably repenting of his folly, lepaued to the Boondi quaiteis in 
pel son He expiessed his admiration (he might have said his feai) 
of Haia valoui, alighted fiom his elephant to expostnlate with the 
Rao, who with considerable tact pleaded his fathei's privileges, and 
added that an eater of pork like him waa unworthy the distinction 
“ of putting his lip into mourning for the queen Akber, happy to 
obtain even so much acknowledgment, embraced the Rao, and earned 
him with him to his own quaiteis 

In this portion of the Boondi memoiis is related the mode of 
Akber's death * He had designed to take off the great Raja Maun, 
by means of a poisoned confection formed into pills To thiow 
the Raja off his guard, he had prepared other pills which were 
innocuous , but in his agitation he unwittingly gave these to the 
Raja, and swallowed those which were poisoned On the emperor’s 
death, Rao Bhoj retired to his hereditary dominions, and died in his 
palace of Boondi, leaving three sons, Rao Ruttun, Hurda Narayn,t 
and Kesoodas :]; 

Jdhangir was now sovereign of India He had nominated his son 
Puivdz to the government of the Dekhan, and having invested him. 
in the city of Booihanpoor, returned to the north But Prince 
Khoorm, jealous of his brother, conspired against and slew him. 
This murder was followed by an attempt to dethrone his father 
Jehangir, and as he was popular with the Rajpoot princes, being son 


* See Vol I, p 296 

t He held Horah m separate grant from the king dming fifteen years 
t He obtained the town of Dheepti (on the Ohumbul), mth twenty-seven 
villages, in appanage 
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of a pimcess of Ambei, a foiinidable lebellion was xaised , or, as tbe 
cLrouicle say^, “ the twenfcy-two Eaias turned against the kina-, all 
«bat Eao Euttun ” 

“ Hutwur p'foQta,jul haM, 

“ Ab Icea hm i o juttun ? 

'* Jafa gw 7i Jehangvi cd, 

'* Beklia Boo Butiun ” 

“The lake had buist, the waters were rushing out, where now 
*^the lemedy? The house of Jdhangir was depaitmg, it was 
sustained by Rao Euttun/^ 

With his two sons, Madhd Sing and Hen, Euttun lepaired to 
Booihanpoor, where he gained a complete victory over the rebels 
In this engagement, which took place on Tuesday the full moon of 
Oaitica, S 1635 (A D 1579), both his sons weie severely wounded. 
Bor these services, Eao Euttun was rewarded with the government 
of Boorhanpoor, and Madhd his second son received a giant of the 
city of Kotah and ics dependencies, which he and his heus were to 
hold direct of the crown. From this penod, therefoie, dates the 
paitition of Harouti, when the emperor, in his desire to reward 
Madhn Sing, overlooked the greater services of his father But m 
this Jehangir did not act without design, on the contraiy, he dieaded 
the union of so much power in the hands of this biave lace as 
piegnant with danger, and well knew that by dividmg, he could 
always rule both, the one through the other. Shah Jehan confiimed 
the giant to Madhu Sing, whose history will be resumed in its pioper 
place, the Annals of Kotah 

Eao Euttun, while he held the govemment of Boorhanpoor, 
founded a township which still bears his name, Ruttunpoor He 
peifoimed another important service, which, while it giatified the 
emperor, contributed greatly to the tianquillity of his ancient loid- 
paramount, the Ran a of Mewai A refiactory noble of the court, 
Beiiou Khan, was leading a life of not and lapine in that countiy, 
when the Haia attacked, defeated, and cairied him captive to the 
king For this distinguished exploit, the king gave him honoraiy 
nohuis, or kettle-drums , the grand yellow bannei to be boine in 
state processions before his own peison, and a led flag foi his camp, 
which ensigns aie still retained by his successors Eao Euttun 
obtained the suffiages not only of his Ea 3 poot biethren, but of the 
whole Hindu race, whose lehgion he pieserved from innovation. 
The Haias exultingly boast that no Mooslem dared pollute the 
quaiters where they might be stationed with the blood of the sacied 
kine Aitei all his sei vices, Euttun was killed in an action near 
Boorhanpoor, leaving a name endeared by his valour and his virtues 
to the whole Hara race 

Eao Euttun left foui sons, Gopinath, who had Boondi , Madhd 
Sing, who had Kotah, Heriji, who had Googore,* Jugernath, who 

^ There are about fifty families, his descendants, forming a community ' 
round Neemoda. { 
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had no issue , and Gopinath, the hen of Boondi, who died before 
his father The manner of h»s death affoids another tiait of Ea 3 poot 
charaotei, and meiits a place amongst those anecdotes which foim 
the ipmance of histoiy Gopinath earned on a seciet intrigue with 
the wife of a Brahmin of the Buldea class, and m the dead of night 
used to escalade the house to obtain admittance. At length the 
Brahmin caught him, bound the hands and feet of his tieacheious 
prince, and proceeding dnect to the palace, told the Eao he had 
caught a thief in the act of stealing his honour, and asked what 
punishment was due to such offence. Death,” was the leply He 
waited for no other, letuined home, and with a hammer beat out the 
victim^s biains, throwing tho dead body into the public highway 
The tidings flew to Eao Euttun, that the heir of Boondi had been 
murdeied, and his coipse ignominiously exposed, but when he 
learned the cause, and was reminded of the decree he had unwit- 
tmgly passed, he submitted in silence.* 

Gopinath left twelve sons, to whom Eao Euttun assigned domains 
still forming the principal kotris, or fiefs, of Boondi • 

1 — ^Rao Ohutter Sal, who succeeded to Boondi. 

2 — ^Indur Sing, who founded Indurguih t 

3 — Beil Sal, who founded Bulwun and Pilodi, and had Kurwar 
and Peepaldo 

4. — ^Mokhim Sing, who had Anteideh 

5. — Maha Sing, who had Thanoh % 


^,This trait lu the charactei of Eao EaUun forcibly reminds us of a similar 
case which occuired at Ghizm, and is related by Ferishta in commemoration of 
the ’justice of Mahmoud 

f These, the three great fiefs of Boondi, — Indiirgurh, Bulwun, and Anterdelr, 
are now all alienated fi om Boondi by the intrigues of Zalim Sing of Kotah It 
was unfortunate foi the Booridi Eao, when both these states wei e admitted to 
an alliance, that all these histoiical points weie hid in darkness It would be 
yet abstiact and absolute justice that we should negotiate the transfer of the 
allegiance of these chieftains to then propei head of Boondi It would be a 
matter of little difficulty, and the honoui would be immense to Boondi and no 
hardshio to Kotah, but a slight sacrifice of a power of piotection to those who 
no longer require it All of these chiefs were the founders of clans, called 
after them, Indursalote, Berisalote, Mokbimsiugote , the first can muster 
fifteen hundred Haras under arms Jeipooi havingimposedatiibute on these 
chieftains, Zalim Sing undertook, in the days of predatory warfare, to be 
responsible for. it, for which be leceived that homage and service due to 
Boondi, then unable to protect them The simplest mode of doing justice 
would be to make these chiefs redeem their fieedom horn tribute to Jeipoor, 
by the payment of so many yeais’ purchase, which would relieve them 
altogethei ftom Zalim Sing, and at the same time be in accordance with 
our treaties, which pi oliibit such ties between the states 

J Thanoh, formeily called Jujawur, is the only fief of the twelve sons of 
Euttun which now pays obedience to its proper head The Mahraja 
Biki amajeet is the lineal debcendaiit of Maha Sing, and if alive, the earth 
bears not a more honourable, biave, or simple-minded Eajpoot He was the 
devoted servant of his young prince, and my very sincere and valued friend, 
but we shall have occasion to mention the ‘lioii-killer’ lu the Personal 
narrative 

[Tol n] 
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It IS useless to specify the uames of the remainder, who left no 
issue. 

Chatter Sal, who succeeded his grandfather, Kao Ruttun, was not 
only installed by Shah Jehau lu his heieditary dominions, but 
declaied governor of the imperial capital, a post which he held 
nearly thioughout this iPign When Shah Jehan partitioned the 
empire into four vice-royalties, undei his sous, Dara, Aiungz^b, 
Shu 3 a, and Moiad, Kao Ghutter Sal had a high command under 
Arungzeb, m the Dekhan The Hara distinguished himself by his 
biavery and conduct in all the various sieges and actions, especially 
at the assaults of Doulutabad and Beedir, the last was led by 
Ohuttei Sal in person, who earned the place, and put the garrison to 
the sword. In S 1709 (A D 1653), Oalberga fell aftei an obstinate 
defence, in which Ohutter Sal again led the escalade The last 
resort was the strong foit of Damounee, which terminated all resist- 
ance, and the Dekhan was tranquillized 

“At this period of the transactions in the south, aiumourwas 
piopagated of the emperor's (Shah Jehan) death, and as dunng 
twenty days the prince (Arungzeb) held no court, and did not even 
give piivate audience, the lepoit obtained general belief* Dara 
Shekho was the only one of the empeipr's sons then at court, and 
the absent brothers determined to assert their several pretensions to 
the throne While Shu 3 a mai ched from Bengal, Arungzeb pr epared 
to quit the Dekhan, and ca 3 oled Morad to 30 in him with all his 
forces, assuring him that he, a derveish from piinciple, had no 
worldly desires, for hrs only wish was to dwell in retirement, 
practising the austerities of a rigid follower of the prophet , that 
Dara was an infidel, Shu 3 a a free-thinker, himself an anchoiite , and 
that he, Morad, alone of the sons of Shah Jehan was worthy to 
exercise dominion, to aid in which purpose he proffered hrs best 
energies t 

The empeior, learning the hostile intentions of Arungzeb, wioto 
privately to the Hara prince to repair to the Presence On receiv- 
ing the mandate. Chatter Sal i evolved its impoit, but considering 
‘ that, as a servant of the gadi (throne), his only duty was obedience' 
he instantly commenced his preparations to quit the Dekhan This 
reaching the ear of Arungzdb, he enquired the cause of his hasty 
departure, observing, that in a veiy short time he might accompany 
him to court. The Boondi prince replied, ' his first duty was to the 
reigning sovereign,' and handed him the Jivnidn oi summons to the 
Presence. Arungzeb commanded that he should not be permitted 
to depait, and directed his encampment to be surrounded But 


*The reader will observe, as to the phraseology of these important occur- 
rences, that the language is that of the original it is, in fact, almost a vei batm 
translation from the memoiis of these piinces in the Boondi archives 

•{•The Bia3poot prince, who drew up this chaiaotei, seems to have well 
studied Arungzeb, and it is gratifying to find such cononri ence with every 
authority But could such a character be eventually mistaken ? 
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Chuttev Sal, foreseeing this, had alieady sent on his baggage, and 
foiming' his vassals and those of othei Eujpoot pimces attached to 
the loyal cause into one compact mass, they effected then letieat to 
the Nerbndda in the face of then pursuers, without their daring to 
attack them By the aid of some Solanki chieftains inhabiting 
the banks of this iiver, the Boondi Bao was enabled to pass this 
dangerous sbi earn, then swollen by the periodical lains. Alieady 
baffled by the skill and intiepidity of Ohutter Sal, Arungzeb was 
compelled to give up the pm suit, and the formei leached Boondi in 
safety Having made his domestic arrangements, he proceeded 
forthwith to the capital, to help the aged empeioi, whose power, 
and even existence, weie alike t^eatenedby the ungrateful pietenj 
sions of his sons to snatch the sceptre fiom the hand which still 
held it.” 

If a leflection might be here interposed on the bloody wars which 
desolated India in consequence of the events of which the foregoing 
weie the initial scenes, it would be to expose the moral retribution 
resulting fiom evil example Were we to take but a partial view 
of the pictuie, we should depict the venerable Shah Jehan, ariived 
at the veige of the grave, into which the unnatural contest of his 
sons foi empiie wished to pi ecipitate him, extending his arms foi 
succoui m vain to the nobles of his own faith and km , while the 
Eajpoot, faithful to his principle, ‘allegiance to the throne,^ staked 
both life and land to help him m his need Such a pictuie would 
enlist all our sympathies on the side of the helpless king But 
when we lecall the past, and consider that Shah Jehan, as prince 
Xhoorm, played the same part (setting aside the mask of hypociisy), 
which Arungzeb now attempted, that, to foiwaidhis guilty design, 
hemuideied his bi other Puiv&, who stood between him and the 
thione of his parent, against whom he levied war, our sympathies 
are checked, and we conclude that unlimited monarchy is a curse to 
itself and all who aie subjected to it 

The battle of Puttehabad followed not long after this event, which,, 
gained by Arungzdb, left the load to the thione free fiom obstruc- 
tion We are not informed of the reason why the prince of Boondi 
did not add his contingent to the force assembled to oppose Arungzeb 
under Jeswunt Sing of Maiwai, unless it be found in that article of 
the treaty of Bao Sooi’jun, piohibiting his successors fiom serving 
under a leadei ot their own faith and nation. The younger branch 
of Kotah appears, on its separation from Boondi, to have felt itself 
exonerated fiom obedience to this deciee , for four royal' biotheiSof' 
Kotah, with many of their clansmen, weie sti etched on this field' in 
tbe cause of swamdheima and Shah Jehan. Befoie, however; 
Arungzeb could teai the sceptie from' the enfeebled Hands of hig 
parent, he had to combat his elder brothei Dara, wHo drew togethei' 
at Dholpoor all those who yet regarded “ the fiist duty of a Bajpoot 
The Boondi prince, with his Haias’clad in then* sa&on robes, thtf 
ensigns of death' or victory, formed the vanguard' of Cara on tbiC 

[Vor II.] gg^ 
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day, the opening scene of Ins souows, which closed but with his 
life j for Dholpooi was as fatal to Dai a the Mogul, as Arhela was to 
the Pei Sian Darius Custom rendeied it indispensable that the 
princely leadeis should he conspicuous to the host, and in conformity 
theieto, Dara, mounted on his elephant, was in the brunt of the 
battle, in the heat of which, when valour and fidelity might have 
preserved the sceptre of Shah Jehan, Data suddenly disappeaied 
A panic ensued, which was followed by confusion and flight The 
noble Hara, on this disastious event, turned to his vassals, and 
exclaimed, “Accursed be he who flies • Heie, tiue to my salt, my 
“ feet are rooted to this field, nor will I quit it alive, but with victoiy ” 
Cheering on his men, he mounted his elephant, but whilst 
encouraging them by his voice and example, a cannon-shot hitting 
his elephant, the animal tumed and fled Chuttei Sal leaped fiom 
his back and called for his steed, exclaiming, “ my elephant may 
^Huin his back on the enemy, but never shall his master 
Mounting his hoise, and forming his men into a dense mass {gole), 
he led them to the charge against piince Morad, whom he singled 
out, and had his lance balanced for the issue, when a ball 
pieiced his foiehead The contest was nobly , maintained by his 
youngest son, Bharut Sing, who accompanied his father in death, 
and with him the choicest of his clan Mokhim Sing, brother of the 
Rao, with two of his sons, and Oudi Sing, another nephew, sealed 
their fidelity with their lives Thus in the two battles of Oojein 
and Dholpoor no less than twelve princes of the blood, togethei with 
the heads of eveiy Hara clan, maintained their fealty [svjamdherma) 
even to death Where aie we to look for such examples ? 

“Rao Chutter Sal had been peisonally engaged in fifty-two 
“ combats, and left a name renowned foi courage and incorruptible 
“ fidelity ” He enlai ged the palace of Boondi by adding that portion 
which bears his name, — the Chutter Mahl, — and the temple o*t 
Keshooiae, at Patun, was constructed undei his duection It was 
m S 1716 he was killed, he left foui sons, Rao BhS.o Sing, Bheem 
Sing, who got Googore, Bugwunt Sing, who obtained Mow, and 
Bharut Sing, who was killed at Dholpoor 

Arungzeb, on the attainment of sovereign power, transfeired all 
the resentment he harboured against Chutter Sal to his son and 
successor, Rao Bhdo He gave a commission to Raja Atmaram, 
Gor, the prince of Sheopooi, to reduce “ that turbulent and disaffected 
^^race, the Hara,"*^ and annex Boondi to the government of Rinthum- 
bor, declaiing that he should visit Boondi shortly m peison, on his 
way to the Dekhan, and hoped to congratulate him on his success. 
Raja Atmaram, with an army of twelve thousand men, enteied 
Haiavati and ravaged it with fire and sword Having laid siege 
to Khatolli, a town of Induigurh, the chief fief of Boondi, the clans 
secretly assembled, engaged Atmaiam at Goturda, defeated and put 
him to flight, capturing the imperial ensigns and all his baggage. 
Not satisfied with this, they letaliated by blockading Sheopoor, 
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when the discomfited Eaja continued his flight to court to relate 
t.Tn p fresh instance of Haia audacity The poor piince of the G-ora 
was received with gibes and ]ests, and heartily repented of his 
mhuman inioads upon his neighbours in the day of their disgiace. 
The tyrant, affecting to be pleased with this instance of Hara com age, 
sent a firm§.n to Eao Bh^o of grace and free pardon, and com- 
manding his presence at court At first the Eao declined , but 
•having lepeated pledges of good intention, he complied and was 
honoured with the government of Arungabad under prince Moazzim 
Here he evinced his independence by shielding Eaja Kurrun of 
Bikaner fiom a plot against his life He performed many gallant 
deeds with his Eajpoot biethienm arms, the brave Boondelas of 
Orcha and Duttea He erected many public edifices at Ai'ungabad, 
wheie he acquired so much fame by his valour, his charities, and 
the sanctity* of his manners, that miraculous cures weie (said to 
' be) effected by him He died at Ai ungabad in S 1738 (AD 1682), 
and, being without issue, was succeeded by Anurad Sing, the giand- 
son of his brother Bheem *}* 

Anurad*s accession was confirmed by the empei or, who, in order 
to testify the esteem in which he held his piedecessor, sent his own 
elephant, Guj-gowi, with the Ichelai of investiture Anurad accom- 
panied Aiungz6b in his wars in the Dekhan, and on one occasion 
performed the impoitant seivice of rescuing the ladies of thehaiem 
out of the enemy^s hands The emperor, in testimony of his 
gallantry, told him to name his reward , on which he requested he 
might be allowed to command the vanguard instead of the rear- 
guard of the army Subsequently, he was distinguished in the^ 
siege and storm of Bee]apoor 

An unfortunate quarrel with Doorjun Sing, the chief vassal of 
Boondi, involved the Eao in trouble Making use of someimpioper 
expi ession, the Eao resentfully replied, " I know what to expect from, 
^'you,^^ which detei mined Dooiquu to thiow his allegiance to the 
dogs He quitted the aimy, and arriving at his estates, armed his 
kinsmen, and, by a, coivp- de-mam, possessed himself of Boondi On 
learning this, the emperor detached Anuiad with a force which 
expelled the refractory Dooiqun, whose estates were sequestrated. 
Previous to his expulsion, Door]un drew the teeha of succession on 
the forehead of his brother of Bulwun Having settled the affairs 
of Boondi, the Eao was employed, in conjunction with Eaja Bishen 
Sing of Ambei, to settle the northern countiies of the empire, 
governed by Shah Alum, as lieutenant of the king, and whose head 
quaiteis were at Lahoie, in the execution of which seivice he died 

Anurad left two sons, Boodh Sing and Jod Sing. Boodh Sing 


* It IS a fact worthy of notice, that the mostmtiepid of the Eajpoot piinoely 
cavaliers aie of a very devout frame of mind 
+ Bheem Sing, who had the fief of Googore bestowed on him, had a son, 
Kishen Sing, who succeeded him, and was put to death by Aruugzeb Anuiad. 
was the son of Eishen. 
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succeeded to the hofliouis and employments of his fathei Soon 
aftei*, Arungzob, who had fixed hi& lesidence at Arungabad, felliA 
and finding his end approach, the nobles and oflSceis of state, in 
appiehension of the event, lequested him to name a successor The 
dying emperox lephed, that the succession was in the hands of God, 
with whose will and undei whose deciee he was desiious that his 
sou Buhadooi Shah Alum should succeed; but that he was appre- 
hensive that prince Azim would endeavoui by force of arms to seat 
himself on the thione ^ As the king said, so it happened, Agnm 
Shah, being suppoi ted in his pietensions by the army ot the Dekhan, 
piepaied to dispute the empue with his eldei brother, to whom he 
sent a formal defiance to decide then claims to empire on the plains of 
Dholpooi Biidahooi Shah convened all the chieftains who favoured* 
his cause, and explained hia position Amongst them was Rao Boodh, 
now entering on manhood, and he was at that moment m deepafflic« 
tion for the untimely loss of his brother, Jod Sing f When the king 
desired him to repair to Boondi to peifoim the offices of mouramg,. 
and console his relations andkmdied, Boodh Sing leplied, “ It is not 
“ to Boondi my duty calls me, but to attend my sovereign in the field 
« — to that of Dholpooi, lenowned foi many battles and consecrated 
by the memoiy of the heioes who have fallen in the peiformance 
** ot then duty adding that there bis heioic ancestor Chutter Sal 
fell, whose fame he desired to emulate, and by the blessing ot 
heaven, his arms should be crowned with victoiy to the empue 

Shah Alum advanced fiom Lahoie, and Azim, with his son Bedar 
Bukt, from the Dekhan , aiid both armies met on the plains of 
Jajow, neai Dholpooi A moi'e despeiate conflict was uevei lecoided 
in the many bloody pages ot the history of India Had it been a 
common contest foi supiemacy, to be decided by the Mooslem sup- 
porteis of the rivals, it would have ended like similai ones, a 
furious onset, teiminated by a tieacheious deseition But here were 
assembled the biave bands of Rajpootana, house opposed to house, 
and clan against clan The princes of Duttea and Kotah, who had- 
long served with prince Azun, and were attached to him by favours, 
forgot the in 3 unctions of Aiungz4b, and snppoited that princess 
pretensions against the lawful hen A poweiful fiiendship united 
the chiefs of Boondi and Duttea, whose lives exhibited one scene ot 
glorious triumph in all the wais of the Dekhan In opposing the 
cause of Shah Alum, Earn Smg of Kotah was actuated by his ambi- 
tion to become the head of the Haias, and in anticipation of success 
had actually been invested with the honours of Boondi With such 
stimulants on each side did the rival Haras meet face to face on the 
plains of Jajow, to decide at the same time the pretensions to empue, 
and what affected them moie, those of their respective heads to 
supeiiority Pievious to the battle. Ram Sing sent a perfidious 


* It IS useless to lepeat that this is a literal translation from the records and 
nouinals of the. Hara princes, who served the emperors 

■[•This catastrophe will be i elated in the Personal Narrative 
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message to Rao Boodh, inviting him to desert the cause he espoused, 
and come over to Azim , to which he indignantly replied • That 
“ the field which his ancestor had illustrated by his death, was not 

that whereon he would disgrace his memory by the desertion o£ his 

prince/* 

Boodh Sing was assigned a distinguished post, and by his conduct 
and courage mainly contributed to the victory which placed Buha- 
door Shah without a rival on the thione The Rajpoots on either 
side sustained the chief shock of the battle, and the Haia piince of 
Kotah, and the noble Boouddla Dulput of Duttea, were both killed 
by cannon-shot, sacrificed to the cause they espoused , while the 
pretensions of Azim and his son Bedar Bukt, were extinguished 
with their lives. 

Foi the signal services rendered on this important day, Boodh 
Sing was honoured with the title of Rao Raja, and was admitted to 
the intimate friendship of the empeioi, which he continued to enjoy 
until his death, when f i esh contentions arose, in which the gi andsons 
of Arungzeb all perished Feroksere succeeded to the empire, under 
whom the Syeds oE Ban a held supreme power, and ruined the 
empire by their exactions and tyranny. When they detei mined to 
depose the king, the Hara prince, faithful to his pledge, determined 
to release him, and in the attempt a bloody confiict ensued in the 
{chowk) squaie, in which his uncle Jaet Sing, and many of his 
clansmen, were slam 

The rivalry which commenced between the’ houses of Kotah and 
Booudi, on the plains of Jajow, in which Ram Sing was slain, was 
maintained by his son and successoi. Raja Bheem, who supported 
the party of the Syeds In the pioseoution of his views and revenge. 
Raja Bheem so far lost sight of the national chaiactei of the Rajpoot, 
ns to compass his end by treacheiy, and beset his foe unawares' 
while exeioising his Horse in the Midd/n, outside the walls of the 
capital His few retaineis foimed a ciicle round their chief, and 
gallantly defended him, though with great loss, until they reached a 
place ot safety Unable to aid the king, and beset by treachery, 
Rao Boodh was compelled to seek his own safety in fiight * Ferok- 
sere was shortly after murdeied, and the empire fell into complete 
disorder, when the nobles and Rajas, feeling their insecurity under 
the bloody and rapacious domination of the Syeds, repaired to their 
several possessions -j- 

At this period. Raja Jey Sing of Amber thought of dispossessing 
Boodh Sing of Boondi Rao Boodh Sing was at this time his 


* VtAe Yol I, p 346, et passim, in which the Boondi Annals are corroborated 
by the Annals of M^war, and by an autograpn lettei of Raja Jey Sing of 
Amb4i, dated the 19th Falgoon, S 1775 (A D 1719) 
t These subjects being already discussed in Yol I, would have had no 
place here, were it not necessary to show how accurately the Boondi princes 
jecorded events, and to rescue them from the charge of having no historical 
documents 
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guest, having accompanied him from com t to Amber The cause of 
the quaviel is thus i elated The Hai a prince was mariied to a sistei 
of JeySingj she had been betrothed to the empeior Buhadooi 
Shah, who, as one of the marks ot his favour for the victory of 
Dholpoor, resigned his pietensions to the fair in favour of Rao Boodh 
Unfortunately, she bore him no issue, and viewed with jealousy his 
two infant sons by another Rani, the daughter of Kala-M%h of 
Beygoo, one of the sixteen chiefs of Mdwar During her lord’s 
absence, she feigned pregnancy, and having procuied an infant, 
presented it as his lawful child Rao Boodh was made acquainted 
with the equivocal conduct of his queen, to the danger of his proper 
offspring, and took an opportunity to leveal her conduct to her 
brother The lady, who was present, was instantly interrogated by 
her brother , but exasperated either at the suspicion of her honour, 
or the discovery of her fraud, she snatched her brother’s dagger from 
his girdle, and rating him as the son of a tailor,”* would have slam 
him on the spot, had he not fled from her fury 

To levenge the insult thus put upon him, the Ra]a of Ambdr 
determined to expel Rao Boodh fiom Boondf, and offered the gadi 
to the chief of its feudatories, the loid of Indurguih , but Deo Sing 
had the virtue to refuse the offei He then had recourse to the 
chieftain of Kurwur, who could not resist the temptation This 
chief, Salim Sing, was guilty of a double bieach of trust, foi he 
held the confidential office of governor of Tarraguih, the citadel 
commanding both the city and palace 

This family dispute was, howevei, meiely the underplot of a 
deeply-cheiished political scheme of the prince of Amb^r, for the 
maintenance of his supiemacy over the minoi Rajas, to which his 
office of viceroy of Malwa, Ajmei, and Agra, gave full scope, and he 
skilfully availed himself of the results of the civil wars of the Moguls. 
In the issue of Peiokseie’s dethionement he saw the fiuition of his 
schemes, and after a show of defending him, letiied to his dominions 
to prosecute his views 

Amber was yet circumscribed in teiritory, and the consequence 
of its princes aiose out of then position as satiaps of the empire 
He therefore deteimined'to seize upon all the districts on his fiontiers 
within his giasp, and moieovei to compel the services of the chief- 
tains who served under his banner as lieutenants of the king 

At this period, theie wei e many allodial chieftains within the 
bounds of Amber, as the Puchwana Ohohans about Lalsont, Goorah, 
Neemrana, who owed neithei service nor tribute to Jeipooi, but led 
then quotas as distinct dignitaries of the empire under the flag of 


*This lady was aisfcei to Chumun]!, elder bi other to Jey Sing, and heir- 
apparent to the ffadi of Amber, who was put to death by J ej Sing To this 
mm del the Eahtore bai d alludes in the couplet given in their annals, Vol 11, p 
105 “ OZwMJMwyt'’ IS the title of the heirs-apparent of Ambdr I know not 

■whether Chumunji, which is merely a term of endearment, may not be Bee]y 
Sing, whose captivity we have related See p 334. 
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Amber Eveu tbeir own stock, tbe confederated Sbekhawnts, deemed 
tbemselves under no sncb obligation. Tbe Birgoo3uis of Ea]oie, tbe 
Jadoons of Biana, and many others, tbe vassalage of older days, 
weie m tbe same piedicament. These, being in tbe decline of tbe 
empire unable to protect tbemselves, the more readily agreed to bold 
their ancient allodial estates as fiefs of Ambdi, and to serve with 
the stipulated quota But when Jey Sing’s views led him to hope 
he could in like manner bung the Haias to acknowledge his supie- 
macy, be evinced both ignoiance and piesumption Hetbeietore 
determined to dethione Boodh Sing, and to make a Raja of his own 
choice, bold of him in chief. 

The Haia, who was then leposing on the rites of hospitality and 
family ties at Ambm, gave Jey Sing a good opportunity to develops 
his views, which weie first manifested to the Boondi prince by an 
obscuie offei that he would make Ambdr his abode, and accept five 
hundred rupees daily for his tiain His uncle, the brother of Jaet, 
who devoted himself to save his master at Agra, penetrated the 
infamous intentions of Jey Sing He wrote to Boondi, and com- 
manded that tbe Beygoo Rani should depai t with hei children to her 
father*s , and having given time for this, he by stealth foimed his 
clansmen outside the walls of Ambdr, and having warned bis piince 
of his dangei, they quitted the treacherous abode Raja Boodh, at 
the head of three bundled Haras, feared nothing He made direct 
foi bis capital, but they were overtaken at Pancholas, on the mutual 
frontier, by tbe select army under tbe five piincipal chieftains of 
Amber Tbe little band was enclosed, when a desperate encounter 
ensued, Rajpoot to Rajpoot. Every one of the five leadeis of Ambdr 
was slam, with a multitude of their vassals , and the cenotaphs of 
the lords of Eesurda, Sirwar, and Bhowar, still afford evidence of 
Hara levenge. The uncle of Boondi was slain, and the valiant band 
was so thinned, that it was deemed unwise to go to Boondi, and by 
tbe intricacies of tbe Plateau they reached Beygoo in safety This 
deal -bought success enabled Jey Sing to execute his plan, andDiileel 
Sing, of Kui wur, espopsed tbe daughter of Amber, and was invested 
with tbe title of Rao Raja of Boondi 

Taking advantage of tbe distress of the elder branch of his house. 
Raja Bbeem of Kotah, now stiictly allied with Ajit of Mai war and 
tbe Syeds, piosecuted the old feud for superiority, making the 
Obumbul the boundary, and seizing upon all the fiscal lands of 
Boondi east of this stieam (excepting tbe Kotris), which be attached 
to Hotab 

Thus beset by enemies on all sides, Boodh Smg, after many fruit- 
less' attempts to recover his patiimony, in which much Haia blood 
was uselessly shed, died m exile at Beygoo, leaving two sons, Omdda 
Sing and Deep Sing 

The sons of Rao Boodh were soon diiyen even fiom tbe shelter of 
tbe maternal abode; for, at tbe instigation of tbeir enemy of Ambdr, 
tbe Rana sequestrated Beygoo Pursued by this unmanly vengeance, 

[Vot II 3 57 
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tlie biave youths collected a stuall baud, aud took lefuge iu the 
wilds of Puchail, whence they addiessed Booijuu Sal, who had 
succeeded E,a 3 a Bheem at Kotah This pimce had a heart to 
commiserate their misfoituues, and the magnanimitj’^ not only to 
lelieve them, but to aid them in the lecoveiy of their patiimony 

*■ 


CHAPTER IV 

liao Onieda defeats the iiaops of Ambei — Conflict at Duhlana — Omeda defeated 
and obliged to fly— Death of BTitnja, hu steed— Tales lefuge amidst the 

i utns of the Ghumbul — Uedeems his capital — Is again expelled fi om it 

Intel view with the widow of his fathei', she solicits aid fiom Eolcai to 
reinstate Onieda— The Ambei Piince foieed to aclenowledge the claims of 
Omeda 3e » ecooei s Boondi — Suicide of the A mlh pi nice —Fii st alienation 
of land to the Mahi attas — JHadh'd Sv»g of Avibei asset ts supiemacy ovei 
Saioicti Oiigin of tiibutaiy demands tJieieon — Zalini Sing — MaJiiatta 
enotoacJiments—Onieda’s levenge on the chief of Indiiigwh, its cause and 
consequences — Onieda abdicates — Geiemony of TAgiS,], o» abdication — 
Installation of AjU — Onieda becomes a inlgi im , his wandei mgs , cause of 
then intemiption — Afit assassinates the Sana of Mewai — Memoi able Sati 
impiecation — Awful death of Ajit — Fulfilment of ancient piopheey — iZoo 
Bishen Sing succeeds — OniSda's disti ust of his gi andson , then i eeonoilialion 
Oniida’s death — Biitish army i eh eats tin ough 3ai outi, aided by Boondi 
—Alliance with the English — Benefits confeiied on Boondi — Bishen Sing 
dies of the Choleia Mot bus, fotbids the lite of Sati — Sis chaiaeter , 
constitutes the Authoi guai dian of his son, the Bao Baja Bam Sing 

Ohnda was but thirteen years of age on the death of his house^s 
foe, the Raja of Amb^r, m S. 1800 (A D. 1744) As soon as the 
event was known to him, putting himself at the head of his 
clansmen, he attacked and Gained Patun and Gainolli “ When it was 
“ heaid that the son of Boodh Sing was awake, the ancient Haras 
^'flocked to his standard, and Door] an Sal of Rotah, rejoicing to see 
the leal Hara blood thus displayed, nobly sent his aid 

Esun Sing, who was now loid of Amb6i, puisuing his father’s 
policy, determined that Kotah should bend to his supremacy as well 
as the eldei branch of Baoudi The defiance of his powei avowed 
in the support of young Omeda brought his views into action, and 
Kotah was invested But the result does not belong to thispait of 
oui history On the letieat fiom Rotah, Esuii sent a body of 
Nanukpuntis to attack Om^da in his letieat at Bood (old) Lohaii, 
amongst the Meenas, the aboriginal loi ds of these mountain- wilds, 
who had often seived the cause of the Haias, notwithstanding they 
haddepiived them of their biithright. The youthful valour and 
distiess of young Om^da so gained their heaits, that five thousand 
bowmen assembled and desued to be led against his enemies With 
these auxiliaries, he anticipated his foes at Beechoiie, and while the 
nimble mountaineers plundered the camp, Omeda charged the 
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Jeipoor army sword in hand, and slanghtered them without mercy, 
taking their kettle-di urns and standards On the news of this defeat, 
another army of eighteen thousand men, under ITarayndas Khetri, 
was sent against Omeda But the afiair of Beechone confirmed the 
dispositions of the Haras . fiom all quarters they flocked to the 
standard of the young piince, who determined to risk eveiything 
in a general engagement The foe had leached Dublana On the 
eve of attack, young Om6da went to piopitiate “ the lady of Sitoon,^* 
the tutelary divinity of his race, and as he knelt before the altar of 
Asd'pwnd (the fulfiller of hope), his eyes falling upon the turrets of 
Boondi, then held by a tiaitor, he swore to conquer or die. 

Inspired with like sentiments, his brave clansmen formed aiound 
the oiange flag, the gift of Jahangir to Rao Ruttun; and as they 
cleaied the pass leading to Dublana, the foe was discovered 
marshalled to leceive them. In one of those compact masses, termed 
gohj with sen led lances advanced, Om^da led his Haias to the 
charge. Its physical and moial impression was irresistible J and a 
vista was out through the dense host opposed to them Again they 
formed; and again, in spite of the showeis of caUnon-shot, the 
swoid renewed its blows , but every charge was fatal to the bravest 
of Omdda^s men In the fiist onset fell his maternal uncle, Piithi 
Sing, Solanki, with the Mahraja Murjad Sing of Motia, a valiant 
Hara, who fell 3 ust as he launched his chalet a (discus) at the head of 
the Khetri commander of Ambdr. Pi&g Sing, chief of Sorun, a 
blanch of the Than a fief, was also slain, with many of inferior note. 
The steed of Omdda was stiuck by a cannon-ball, and the intestines 
piotruded from the wound. The intrepidity of the youthful hero, 
nobly seconded by his km and clan, was unavailing; ahd the 
< chieftains, fearing he would thiow away a life the preservation of 
which they all desiied, entreated he would abandon the contest; 
observing, ^'that if he survived, Boondi must be theirs but if he 
''was slain, there was an end of all their hopes." 

With giief he submitted; and as they gained the Sowalli Pass, ' 
which leads to Indurguih, he dismounted to breathe his faithful 
steed , and as he loosened the girths, it expired Omeda sat down 
and wept. Hun]a was worthy of sUch a mark of his esteem • he 
was a steed of Irak, the gift of the king to his father, whom he had 
home in many an encounter Hor was this natuial ebullition of the 
young Hara a transient feehng Hunja's memory was held in vene- 
ration, and the fiist act of Omeda, when he recoveied his thione, was 
to erect a statue to the steed who bore him so nobly on the day of 
Dublana. It stands in the square (chouh) of the city, and receives 
the leveience of each Hara, who links his history with one of the 
brightest of their achievements, though obscm'ed by momentary 
defeat * 


^ I have made my salaam to the representative of Hunja, and should have 
graced his neck with a chaplet on every military festival, had I dwelt among 
the Haras 
[Voii II.] 
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Omeda gamed Indurgurli, wliicli was’ close at hand, on foot, bat 
|;bis traitor to^tbe name of Haia, who had acknowledged the supie- 
macy of Amber, not only lefused his piince a horse in his adversity, 
but warned him of the domain, asking “ if he meant to be the ruin 
" of Indurguih as well as Boondl Disdaining to drink water 
within its bounds, the young prince, stung by this perfidious maik 
of inhospitality, took the duection of Kurwain. Its chief made 
amends for the other^s churlishness he advanced to meet him, offered 
such aid as he had to give, and piesented him with a hoise Dis- 
missing his faithful kinsmen to their homes, and begging their swords 
when foi tune might be kindei, he legained his old letieat, the ruined 
palace of Bampooia, amongst the lavines of the Chumbul 

Doorjun Sal of Kotah, who had so biavely defended his capital 
against the pretensions to supremacy of Esuri Sing and his auxiliary, 
Appa Sindia, felt moie inteiest than ever in the cause of Omdda. 
The Kotah piince^s councils were go veined and his armies led by a 
Bhat (bard), who, it may be infeiied, was piofessionally inspired by 
the heioism of the young Haia to lend his swoid as well as his muse 
towaids leinstating him in the halls of his fatheis Accordingly, all 
the stiengbh of Kotah, led by the Bhat, was added to the kinsmen 
and fi lends of OmMa, and an attempt on Boondii was lesolved. 
The city, whose walls weie in a state of dilapidation fiom this con- 
tinual warfaie, was taken without dif&oulty , and the assault of the 
citadel of Tariaguih had commenced, when the heroic BhEit received 
a fatal shot fiom a tieacherous hand in his own party. His death 
was concealed, and a cloth thrown over his body. The assailants 
pressed on; the nsui per, alarmed, took to flight, the ' lion's hope^^ 
was fulfilled, and Omeda was seated on the thione of his fatheis. 

Duleel fled to his suzerain at Amber, whose disposable forces, 
under the famous Khetii Kesoodas, were immediately put in motion 
to le-expel the Hara. Boondi was invested, and having had no time 
given to prepare for defence, Om^da was compelled to abandon the 
walls so nobly won, and the flag of Dhoondar waved over the 
** Ichangias (battlements) of Ddwd-Bango ” And let the redeeming 
virtue of the usuiper be recorded, who, when his suzerain of Amber 
desiied to leinstate him on the refused '' to bung a second 

^^time the stain of tieason on his head, by which he had been 

disgiaced in the opinion of mankind. ' 

Omeda, once moie a wandeiei, alternately com ting the aid of 
M^war and Marwar, never suspended his hostility to the usurper of 
his lights, but cairied his incursions, without inteimission, into his 
paternal domains One of these led him to the village of Binodia : 
hither the Catch waha Rani, the widowed queen of his fathei, and 
the cause of all their miseries, had retired, disgusted with herself 
and the world, and lamenting, when too late, the luin she had 
bi ought upon her husband, herself, and the family she had enteied 
Om^da paid hei a visit, and the interview added fiesh pangs to her 


OmSda, ‘ hope Sing'h, ‘ a lion ’ 
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Helf-ieproacli. *His sufferings. Ins heroisin, brightened by adversity, 
originating with her nefarious desire to stifle bis claims of piimo- 
genituie by a spurious adoption, awakened sentiments of remoise, 
of sympathy, and sorrow Deteimmed to make some amends, she 
adopted the lesolution of going to the Dekhan, to solicit aid foi the 
son of Boodh Sing When she arrived on the banks of the Nerbudda 
a pillar was pointed out to her on which was mscnbed a piohibition 
to any of her race to cross this stieam, which like the Indus was 
also styled attoe^ or 'forbidden ’ Like a tiue Ea3pootni, she broke 
the tablet in pieces, and threw it into the stream, observing with a 
Jesuitical casuistry, that theie was no longei any impediment, when 
no ordinance existed Having passed the Rubicon, she proceeded 
foibhwith to the camp of Mulhar Rao Holcar. The sister of Jey 
Sing, the most potent Hindu prince of India, became a suppliant to 
this goatJieid leadei of a hoi de of plunderers, nay, adopted him as 
her bi other to effect the ledemption of Boondi for the exiled Omeda. 
Mulhar, without the accident of noble biith, possessed the senti- 
ments which belong to it, and he promised all she asked. How far 
his compliance might be promoted by anothei call for his lance from 
the Rana of Mdwar, in virtue of the marriage-settlement which 
promised the succession of Amber to a piincess of his house, the 
Boondi recoids do not tell they lefer only to the piospects of its 
own prince But we may, without any reflection on the gallantly of 
Holcar, expiess a doubt how far he would have lent the aid of his 
hoide to this sole object, had he not had in view the splendid biibe 
of sixty-foui lacs fiom the Rana, to be paid when Esuri Sing should 
be removed, for his nephew Madhfl Sing * 

Be this as it may, the Boondi chronicle states that the lady, instead 
of the temporal y expedient of dehveiing Boondi, conducted the 
march of the Mahiattas direct on Jeipoor Circumstances favoured 
her designs The character of Esuri Sing had laised up enemies 
about his pel son, who seized the occasion to forward at once the 
views of Boondi and Mewar, whose prmces had secretly gained them 
over to their views 

The Ambdr prince no sooner heard of the approach of the 
Mahiattas to his capital than he quitted it to offer them battle. 
But their strength had been misiepiesented, nor was it till he 
leached the castle of Bhagioo that he was undeceived and sur- 
rounded When too late, he saw that " treason had done its woist," 
and that the confidence he had placed in the successor of a minister 
whom he had muideied, met its natural rewaid. The bard has 
transmitted in a sloca the cause of his overthrow • 

“ Juh-t, ch'di i Sswai d 

** Hdj cat na cd ds 

“ Munti i mooid mdiid 

“ Klietii £^e8soodds ” 

"Bsuii forfeited all hopes of regahty, when he slew that great 
" minister Kesood§,s 


* See annals of M6war, Vol I, p 363 
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The sons of this minister, named Huisad and Gfursae, betrayed 
-then prince to the Southron," by a false return of their numbers, 
and led him to the attack with means totally inadequate. Resist- 
ance to a vast numeiical superiority would have been madness • he 
retreated to the castle of this fief of Amber, where, after a siege of 
ten days, he was foiced not only to sign a deed foi the suirender of 
Roondi, and the renunciation of all claims to it for himself and his 
descendants, but to put, in full acknowledgment of his rights, the 
i{7ca on the forehead of Omeda With this deed, and accompanied 
by the contingent of Kotah, they proceeded to Boond^, the traitor 
was expelled; and while rejoicings were making to celebrate the 
installation of Omdda, the tuneieal pyre was lighted at Ambdr, to 
consume the mortal lemains of his. foe. Raja Esun could not 
survive his disgrace, and terminated his existence and hostility by 
poison, thereby facilitating the designs both of Boondi and Mewar, 
Thus in S 1805 (A.D 1749) Omdda regained his patrimony, after 
foul teen years of exile, during which a traitor had pressed -the royal 
cushion" of Boondi But this contest deprived it of many of its 
ornaments, and, combined with other causes, at length reduced it 
almost to its intrinsic worth, ** a heap of cotton.” Mulhar Rao, the 
founder of the Holcar state, in viitue of his adoption as the brother 
of the widow-queen of Boodh Sing, had the title of mamoo, or uncle, 
to young Omeda But true to the maxims of his race, he did not 
take his buckler to protect the oppressed, at the impulse of those 
chivalrous notions so familiar to the Rajpoot, but deemed a portion 
of the Boondi territory a better incentive, and a more unequivocal 
proof of giatitude, than the titles of biothei and uncle Accordingly, 
he demanded, and obtained by regular deed of surrender, the town 
and district of Patun on the left bank of the Ohumbul.* 

The sole equivalent (if such it could be termed) for these fourteen 
JXif yeais of usurpation, where the fortifications covenngthe palace and 
town, now called Ta^'jagut'h (the ' Star-foiP), built by Duleel Sing. 
Madhii Sing, who succeeded to the gadi of Jeipoor, followed up the 
designs commenced by Jey Sing, and which had cost his successor 
his life, to lender the smallei states of Cential India dependent on 
Amber For this Kotah had been besieged, and Om5da expelled, 
and as such policy could not be effected by their unassisted means, 
it only tended to the benefit of the auxiliaries, who soon became 
principals, to the piejudice and detriment of all. Madhu Sing, 
having obtained the castle of Rinthumboi a pretext was afforded 


* As m those days when Mahratta spoliation commenced, a joint stock purse 
was made for all such acquisitions, so Patun was divided into shares, of which, 

the Peshwa had one, and Sindia anothei , but the Peshwa’s share lemained 
nominal, and the levenue was carried to account by Holcar for the services of 
the Poona state In the general pacification of A D 1817, this long lost and 
much cherished district was once moi e incorporated with Boondi, to the 
unspeakable gratitude and joy of its pi nice and people In effecting this for 
the grandson of Omeda, the author secured for himself a gratification scaicely 
less than his. 
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foi tliese pi’etensions to supiemacy. From the time of its surrender 
by Eao Soorjun to Akber, the importance of this castle was 
established by its becoming thefiist siiear, or ^ department/ in the 
pioviuce of Ajmer consisting of no less than eighty-thiee mohals/'' 
or extensive hefs, in which weie comprehended not only Boondi and 
Kotah, and all their dependencies, but the entire state of Seopoor, 
and all the petty fiefs south of the Bangunga, the aggiegate of 
which now constitutes the state of Ambei In fact, with the 
exception of Malimoodabad in Bengal, Euithumbor was the most 
extensive siicai of the empire In the decrepitude of the empiie, 
this castle was maintained by a veteian commaudei as long as 
funds and pi o visions lasted, but these failing, in ordei. to seciiie it 
fiom falling into the hands of the Mahrattas, and thus being lost foi 
ever to the thione, he sought out a Rajpoot pi ince, to whom ho 
might entiust it He applied to Boondi, but the Hara, dieadiug 
to compiomisehis fealty if unable to maintain it, lefused the boon; 
and having no alternative, he resigned it to the prince of Ambei as 
a trust which he could no longer defend 

Out of this ciicumstance alone originated the claims of Jeipooi to 
tiibute fiom the Kotiis, oi fiefs inHarouti , claims without a shadow 
of justice , but the maintenance of which, foi the sake of the display 
of supiemacy and paltiy annual lehef, has nouiished half a century 
of iriitation, which it is high time should cease "l* 

It was the assertion of this supremacy over Kotah as well as 
Boondi, which fiist biought into notice the most celebiated Rajpoot 
of modem times, Zalim Sing of Kotah Rao Doorjuu Sal, who then 
ruled that state, had too much of the Haia blood to enduie such 
pretensions as the casual possession of Einthumboi conferied upon 
his brother prince of Amber, who considered that, as the late 
lieutenant of the king, he had a right to transfer his powers to 
himself. The battle of Butwario, in S 1817 (A D 1761), for ever 
extinguished these pietensions, on which occasion Zahm Sing, then 
scarcely of age, mainly contiibuted to secure the independence of the 
state he was ultimately destined to govern But this exploit belongs 
to the annals of Kotah, and would not have been here alluded to. 


*The universal aibitrator, Zaliiu Sing of Kotah, having under taken to 
satisfy them, and save them from the annual visitations of the Jeipoor tioops, 
withdrew the pioper allegiance of Indniguih, Bulwun, and Anteideh to him- 
self The British government, in iguoi.ince of these historical facts, and nob 
desirous to disturb the existing state of things, were averse to hear the Boondi 
claims for the restoration of her oiopet authoiity over these hei chief vussals 
With all his gratitude for the restoration of his political existence, the biave 
and good Bishen Sing could not suppress a sigh when the author said, that 
Lord Hastings refused to go into the question of the who had thus 

transfer i ed their allegiance to Zalim Sing ot Kotah In then usual metaphorical 
style, he said, with gieat emphasis and sorrow, “ My wings lemaiu broken ” 
It would be a matter of no difidculty to negotiate the claims of Jeipooi, and. 
cause the regent of Kotah to forego his interposition, which would be attended 
with no loss of any kind to him, bub would afford unspeakable benefit and 
pride to Boondi, which has well deserved the boon at oui hands. 
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except to lemaik, that had the BooDdi aimy joined Kotah in this 
common cause^ they would have ledeemed its fiefs from the tiibute 
they aie still compelled to pay to Jeipoor. 

Om^da^s active mmdwas engrossed with the restoiation of the 
piospeiity which the unexampled vicissitudes of the lastififteen 
yeais had undeimined , but he felt his spiiit ciamped and his ener- 
gies con ti acted by the dominant influence and avarice of the insati- 
able Mahrattas, thiough whose means he lecoveied his capital; still 
there was as yet no fixed piinciple of government recognized, and 
the Bajpoots, who witnessed their periodical visitations like flights 
of locusts ovei their plains, hoped that this scourge would be equally 
tiansitory TJndei this gieat and pernicious eiior, all the Eajpoot 
states continued to mix these luteilopeis in their national disputes, 
which none hadmoie cause to repent than theHaias ofBoondi. 
But the hold which the Mahiattas retained upon the lands of 

Dewd-Bango*^ would never have acquired such tenacity, had the 
bold aim and sage mind of Omeda continued to guide the vessel of 
the state thioughout the lengthened peiiod of his natural existence 
his piemature political decease adds another example to the truth, 
that patiiarchal, an^ indeed all governments, aie imperfect where 
the laws aie not supieme. 

An act of revenge stained the reputation of Omeda, naturally 
vntuous, and but toi which deed we should have to paint him as 
one of the biavest, wisest, and most faultless characters which 
Bajpoot histoiy has lecoided Bight years had elapsed since &e 
lecoveiy of his dominions, and we have a light to infer that his 
wiougs and their authois had been forgotten, oi rather foi given, for 
human natuie can scarcely foigot so tieacherous an act as that of 
his vassal of Induiguih, on the defeat ot Dublana. As so long a 
time had passed since the lestoiation without the penalty of his 
tieason being exacted, it might have been concluded that the natural 
geneiosity ot this high-minded piince hadr co-operated with a wise 
policy, in passing over the wrong without foregoing his right to 
avenge it The degeneiate Bajpoot, who could at such a moment 
witness the necessities of his piince and refuse to relieve them, could 
nevei leflect on that hour without self-abhoiience, but his spirit 
was too base to offer reparation by a future life of duty , he cuised 
the magnanimity of the man he had injured , hated him for his very 
foibeaiance, and aggiavated the part he had acted by fiesh injuri^, 
and on a point too delicate to admit of being overlooked 
had sent the coco-nut,’^ the symbol of matrimonial alliance, toMa^u 
Smo', in the name of his sister It was leceived in a full assemmy 
of all the uoliles of the court, and with the respect due to one of the 
most illustrions races of Bnjpootana Deo Sing of Indnrgnm was a 
that time on a visit at Jeipoor, and the compliment was paid him by 
the Baja of asking “ what fame said of the daughter of Boodh Siug 
It is not impossible that he might have sought' this opportunity ot 
further betraying his prince , for his leply was an insulting mnen o, 
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leading to doubts as to tbe purity o£ her blood That it was grossly 
false, was soou pioved by tbe solicitation ot ber band by Kaja Beejy 
Sing of Maiwai ^^Tbe coco-nut was returned to Booudl,” — an 
insult never to be forgiven by a Eajpoot 

In S 1813 (A D. 1757), Omeda went to pay bis devotions' at tbe 
sbiino of Bee 3 aseni Mata (Hbe motbei of victoiy^), neai Kurwur 
Being in tbe vicinity of Indurguib, be invited its chief to ]oin tbe 
assembled vassals witb tbeir families , and tbougb dissuaded, Deo 
Sing obeyed, accompanied by bis son and giaudson. All weie cut 
off at one fell swoop, and tbe line of tbe traitor was extinct . as if 
tbe ail of beaven should not be contaminated by tbe smoke of tbeir 
ashes, Omdda commanded that tbe body of the calumnious traitor 
and bis issue should bo thrown into the lake His fief of Indurgurh 
was given to bis brother, between whom and tbe present incumbent 
four generations have passed away 

Fifteen yeais elapsed, during which tbe continual scenes of dis- 
order around him furnished ample occupation for bis thoughts Yet, 
in the midst of all, would intrude tbe remembiance of this single 
act, in which be bad usuiped tbe poweis of Him, to whom alone it 
belongs to execute vengeance Tbougb no voice was lifted up 
against tbe deed, tbougb be bad a moral conviction that a traitor’s 
death was tbe due of Deo Sing, his soul, geneious as it was brave, 
revolted at tbe crime, however sanctified by 'custom, t which con- 
founds tbe innocent with tbe guilty To appease bis conscience, be 
determined to abdicate tbe throne, and pass tbe lest of his days in 
-penitential iites, and traversing, in tbe pilgrim’s gaib, the vast 
regions of India, to visit tbe sacred shrines of bis faith. 

In S 1827 (A D 1771), tbe imposing ceiemony of ^'] 00 gra],” which 
terminated the political existence of Omeda, was performed An 
image of the prince was made, and a pyre was ei ected, on which it 
was consumed Tbe hair and whiskers of Ajit, bis successor, were 
taken off, and offered to the manes ; lamentation and wailing were 
beard in tbe ‘>inwds,'\‘ and the twelve days of matum, or ‘ mouimng,’ 
were passed as if Omeda wjas really deceased ; on the expiration of 
which, the installation of bis successor took place, when A]it Sing 
was pioclaimed princ^ of tbe Haras of Boondi 

Tbe abdicated Omdda, with tbe title of (by which alone he 
was henceforth known), letiied to that holy spot in tbe valley 
sanctified by tbe miraculous cure of the fiist ^‘lordof the Patbai,”J 
and which was named after one of tbe fountains of the Ganges, 
Kedarnatb. To this spot, hallowed by a multitude of associations, 
tbe warlike pilgrim bi ought 

“ The fruit and flower of many apiovince,” 
and bad tbe gratification to find these exotics, whether tbe hardy 

*The laws of levengeaie dreadfully absolute had the sons of Deo Sing 
survived, tbe feud upon their liege lord would have been entailed with their 
estate It is a nice point for a subject to balance between fidelity to his prince 
and a father’s feud, baup ea bh ' 

t The queen’s apaitmeuis J See page, 422 
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offspring of the snow-clad Himalaya, or the verge of ocean in felie 
tiopic, finctify andflouiish amidst the rocks of his native abode It 
is^ canons even to him who is ignoiant of the moral vicissitudes winch 
produced it, to see the pine of Thibet, the cane of Malacca, and other 
exotics, planted by the hand of the princely ascetic, flourishing 
around his heimitage, in spite of the intense heats of this lock-bound 
abode. 


When Om^da resigned the sceptre of the Haras, it was from the 
conviction that a life of meditation alone could yield the consolation, 
and obtain the forgiveness which he found necessaiy to his lepose. 
But in assuming the pilgrims staff, he did not lay aside any feeling 
becoming hisiankoi his birth Therewas no pusillanimous prostration 
of intellect , no puling weakness of bigotted sentiment, bat the same 
lofty mmd which ledeemed his birthright, accompanied him where- 
ever he bent his steps to seek knowledge in the society of devout 
and holy men. He had lead in the annals of his own and of other 
states, that “ the trappings of royalty were snares to perdition, and 

that happy was the man who in time thiew them aside and made his 
" peace with heaven." But in obeying, at once, the dictates of con- 
science and of custom, he felt his mind too much alive to the 
wonders of creation, to bmy himself m the fane of Kanya, or the 
sacied baths on the Ganges j and he determined to see all those holy 
places commemorated in the ancient epics of his nation, and the 
never-ending theme ofthewanderingdevotee In this determination 
he was, peihaps, somewhat influenced by that love of adventuie m 
which he had been nurtured, and it was a balm to his mind when he 
found that arms and lehgion were not only compatible, but that his 
pious resolntion to foi ce a way through the difficulties which beset 
the pilgrim's path, enchanced the merit of his devotion Accordingly,, 
the royal ascetic went foith on his pilgiimage, not habited in the 
hermit's garb, but aimed at all points Even in this there was 
penance, not ostentation, and he earned or buckled on his person 
one of eveiy species of offensive or defensive weapons then in use a 
load which would oppress any two Rajpoots in these degenerate 
times He woie a quilted tumc, which would resist a sabre-cut ; 
besides a matchlock, a lance, a sword, a dagger, and their appur- 
tenances of knives, pouches, and pnmmg-horn, he had a battle-axe, a 
javelin, a tomahawk, a discus, bow and quiver of ariows, and it is 
affirmed that such was his muscular power, even when threescore 
and ten years had blanched his beard in wandeung to and fro thus 
accontxed, that he could place the whole of this panoply within his 
shield, and with one arm not only raise it, but hold it for some 
seconds extended. 

With a small escort of his gallant clansmen, during a long senes 
of years he tiaversed every region, fiom the glacial fountains of the 
Ganges to the southern piomontory of Ramaisei , and from the 
hot- wells of Seeta in Ariacan, and the Moloch of Oiissa, bo the 
shiine of the Hindu Apollo at ^^the woild's end." Within these 
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limits of Hinduism, Omdda saw every place of holy resort, of 
callosity, or of learning, and whenever he re-visited his paternal 
domains, his return was gieeted not only by his own tribe, but by 
eveiy piince and Ra]poot of Ea 3 waria, who deemed his abode 
hallowed if" the piincely pilgiim halted theie on his loute He was 
legal ded as an oracle, while the iieasuies of knowledge which his 
observation had accumulated, caused his couveisation to be couited 
aud eveiy woid to be recoided The admiration paid to him while 
living cannot be better ascei tamed than by the reveieuce manifested 
by eveiy Haia to his memory. To them his word was a law, and 
every lelic of him continues to be held in veneiation Almost his 
last ]ouiney was to the extremity of his nation, the temples at the 
Delta of the Indus, and the shiine of the Hindu Cybele, the teiiific 
Agui-devl ot Hinglaz, on the shoies of Mekran, even beyond the 
Rubicon of the Hindus As he leturned by Dwaiica, he was beset 
by a band of Habas, a plundering race infesting these regions But 
the veteian, uniting the arm ot flesh to that of faith, valiantly 
, defended himself, and gained a complete vicfcoiy, making piisoner 
then leader, who, as the price of his lansom, took an oath never 
again to molest the pilgrims to Dwaiica 

The wailike pilgrimage of Omdda had been inteirupted by a 
tiagical occuiience, which occasioned the death ot his son, and 
compelled him to abide for a time at the seat of government to 
superintend the education of his giand-ohild This eventful catas- 
tiophe, interwoven in the border history of Mdwar and Haiouti, is 
well worthy of narration, as illustrative of manners and belief, and 
fulfilled a piopheoy pronounced centuiies befoie by the dying Sati 
of Bumaoda, tnat the Eao and the Ran should never meet at the 

AJiaii a (or spring hunt) without death ensuing ** What we are 
about to relate was the fourth lepetibion of this sport with the like 
fatal result 

The hamlet of Bilaita, which produced but a few good mangoes, 
and for its population a few Meenas, was the ostensible cause of 
dispute The chief of Boondi, either deeming it within his tei iitory, 
. or desiiing to consider it so, thiew up a fortification, in which he 
placed a gairison to oveiawe the fieebooteis, who were instigated by 
the discontented chiefs of Mewai to lepiesent this as an mfiinge- 
ment of their piince^s rights. Accoidingly, the Rana matched with 
all his chieftains, and a meicenaiy band of Sindies, to the disputed 
point, whence he invited the Boondi prince, Ajit, to his camp He 
came, and the Rana was so pleased with his manners and conduct, 
that Bilaita and its mango grove weie totally forgotten Spiing 
was at hand, the joyous month of Phalgun, when it was necessaiy 
to open the year with a saciifice of the boar to Gonii (3ee Vol I, 
p 489 ) The young Hara, in 'letuin for the courtesies of the Rana, 
invited him to open the AJiavta, within the tumnas or pieserves of 
Boondi The invitation was accepted , the prince of the Seesodias, 
according to usage, distiibuted the greien turbans and scarfs, anJon 
[Tol II] 58 A 
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the appointed day, with a biilliant cavalcade, repaired to the heights 
of Nandfca ® 

.The abdicated Rao, who had lately returned fiom Budnnath, no 
sooner heai d of the projected hunt, than he despatched a special 
messenger to^^iemind his son of the anathema of the Sati The 
impetuous Ajit leplied that ic was impossible to leoali his invitation 
on such pusillanimous giounds The morning came, and the Rana, 
dlled with sentiments of friendship for the young Rao, lode with 
him to the field But the pieceding evening, the minister of Mewav 
had waited on the Rao, and in language the most insulting told him 
to suiieuder Bilaita, or he would send a body of Sindies to place In to 
in restiaint, and he was vile enough to insinuate that he was meiely 
the oigan of his pi incogs commands This lankled in the mind of 
the Rao throughout the day, and when the spoit was ovei, and he 
had the Rana''s leave to depart, a sudden idea passed acioss Ins mind 
of the intended degradation, and an incipient resolution to anticipate 
this disgiace induced him to return The Rana, unconscious of any 
offence, received his young fiiend with a smile, repeated his* 
pel mission to retiie, and obseived that they should soon meet again, 
iriesolute, and overcome by this affable behaviour, his half-foimed 
intent was abandoned, and again he bowed and withdrew But 
scarcely had he gone a few paces, when, as if ashamed of himself, he 
summoned up the powers of revenge, and rushed, spear in hand, 
upon his victim With such unerring force did he ply it, that the 
head of the lance, after passing thiough the Rana, was transfixed m 
the neck of his steed The wounded piince had merely time to 
exclaim, as he regarded the assassin on whom he had lavished his 
fuendshjp, “ Oh, Hara ! what have you done V* when the Indurgurh 
chief finished the treachery with his sword The Haia Rao, as if 
glorying in the act, carried off the chuthm-changi, ‘^the golden sun 
in the sable disk,^ the regal insignia of Mewar, which he lodged in 
the palace of Boondi The abdicated Omeda, whose gratified 
revenge had led to a life of lepentance, was hoiror-stiuck at this 
flesh atrocity in his house . he oiied “ shame on the deed !" nor would 
he hencefoith look on the face of his son. ^ 

A highly dramatic effect is thrown around the last worldly 
honours paid to the murdeied king of Mdwar , and although his fate 
has been elsewhere desciibed, it may be proper to record it from the 
chronicle of his foeman. 

The Raua and the Boondi piince had married two sisters, 
daughteis of the prince of Kisbenguih, so that theie were ties of 
connexion to induce the Raua to reject all suspicion of danger, 
thouo-h he had been warned by his wife to bowaie of his hrother- 
in-law The ancient feud had been balanced in the mutual death of 
the last two piinces, and no motive foi enmity existed. On the day 
pievious to this disastrous event, the Mewar minister had given a 
feast, of which the piinces and then nobles had pax taken, when all 
was harmony and friendship, but the sequel to the deed stiongly 
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corroborates the opiniou that it was instigated by tbe nobles o£ 
Mewav, in hatred ot their tyrannical prince j and other hints were 
not wanting in addition to the indignant threats of the minister to 
kindle the feeling of revenge At the moment the blow was sti uok, 
a simple mace-beaier alone had the fidelity to defend his master; 
not a chief was at hand either to intercept the stroke, or pursue the 
assassin; on the contiaiy, no sooner was the deed consummated, 
than the whole chivalry of Mewar, as if panic-stiuck and attacked 
by a host, took to flight, abandoning their camp and the dead body 
ot' their master 

A single concubine lemained to peiform the last iites to her lord. 
She commanded a costly pyre to be raised, and prepared to become 
his companion to a world unknown. With the murdered corpse in 
her aims, she leaied her form from the pile, and as the torch was 
applied, she pionounced acuise on his muiderei, invoking the tiee 
under whose shade it was laised to attest the prophecy, “ that, if a 
selfish treacheiy alone prompted the deed, within two months the 
'^assassin might be an example to mankind , butif it spiung fiom 
a noble revenge of any ancient feud, she absolved him from the 
curse a branch of the tiee fell in token of assent, and the ashes 
of the Eana and the Sait whitened the plain of Bilaita ** 

Within the two months, the prophetic anathema was fulfilled ; 
the Eao of the Haras was a ooipse, exhibiting an awful example of 
divine vengeance ''the flesh diopped from his bones, and he 
" expired, an object of loathing andof misery Hitherto these feuds 
had been balanced by the lex talionisj or its substitutes, but this 
last remains unappeasqd, stiengthening the belief that it was 
prompted fiom Me war. 

Bxshen Sing, the sole offspring of Ajit, and who succeeded to the 
gadi, was then an infant, and it became a matter of necessity that 
Sri-ji should watch his interests Having arranged the affairs of the 
infant Kao, and placed an intelligent Dhabhae (foster-brother) at the 
head of the government, he recommenced his peiegrinations, being 
often absent four years at a time, until within a tew years of his 
death, when the feebleness of age confined him to bis hermitage of 
Kedainath 

It affbids an additional instance of Rajpoot instability of character, 
or rather of the impeifection of their government, that, in his old 
age, when a life of austerity had confirmed a renunciation which 
reflection had prompted, the veneiable warrior became an object of 
distrust to his giand-ohild. Miscreants, who dieaded to see wisdom 
near the thione, had the audacity to add insult to a prohibition of 
Sri-ji^s return to Boondi, commanding him "to eat sweetmeats and 
"tell his beads at Benaies The messenger, who found him 
advance as far as Nya-sheher, deliveied the mandate, adding that 
his ashes should not mingle with his fathers^ But such was the 
estimation in which he was held, and the sanctity he had acquired 
from these pilgrimages, that the sentence was no sooner known than 
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tlie Beighboming princes became suitors f oi bis society The beroism 
of bis youth, the dignified piety of bis age, inspiied the km died 
mind of Pertap Sing of Ambdr "witb veiy diffeient feelings fiom 
those of bis own tube He addressed Sii-31 as a son andaseivaut, 
lequestmg peimission to ‘ dui sun-lian^ (woi ship bim), and convey 
him to bis capital Such was the couitesy of the flower of the 
Cutchwabas * Sii-31 declined this maik of homage, but accepted the 
invitation He was leceived with bonoui, and so stiongly did the 
gallant and virtuous Pei tap feel the indignity put upon the abdicated 
pnnce, that he told him, if “ any lemnant of worldly association yet 
‘^lurked within him,'’^ be would in person, at the bead of all the 
tioops of Amber, place him ontbetbionebotbof Boondi andHotah. 
Si 1-31^8 reply was consistent with bis magnanimity They are both 
mine already, — on the one is my nephew, on the other my grand- 
child ” On this occasion, Zalim Sing of Kotab appeared on the 
scene as mediator, be repaired to Boondi, and exposed the futility 
of Bisben Singes appiebensions, and aimed with full powers of 
lecouciliation, sent Lalaji Pundit to escoit the old Eao to his capital. 
The meeting was such as might have been expected, between a 
piecipitate youth tutored by aitful knaves, and the venerable chief 
who had i enounced every mundane feeling but affection for his 
ofispi ing It di ew tears f 1 om all eyes My child,^^ said the pilgrim- 

waiiioi, piesenting bis swoid, ‘*take this , apply it yourself it you 
think I can have any bad intentions towards you , but let not the 
'"base defame me.-" The young Eao wept aloud as he entreated 
forgiveness, and the Pundit and Zalim Sing bad the satisfaction of 
seeing the intentions of the sycophants, who surrounded the wi*ior 
prince, defeated 811-31 refused, however, to enter the balls of 
Boondi duiing the lemaindei of bis life, which ended about eight 
years after this event, when his grand-child entreated “he would 
“ close his eyes within the walls ot his fathers A lemnant of that 

feeling inseparable from humanity made the dying Omeda offei no 
ob3ectiou, and he was removed in a sooVh'pdl (littei) to the palace, 
wlieie he that night breathed his last Thus, m S 1860 (A.D 1804), 
Omeda Sing closed a vaiied and chequered life . the sun of his 
moining rose amidst clouds of adveisity, soon to burst foitb in a 
ladiaut prosperity, but scarcely had it attained its meiidian gloiy 
ere ciime dimmed its splendour, and it descended in solitude and 
SOI low 

Sixty yeais had passed over his head, since Omdda, when only 
thii teen years ot age, put himself at the head of his Haias, and 
earned Patun and Gainolli His memory is veueiated in Haiouti, 
and but for the stain which the giatification ot his revenge has left 
upon his fame, he would have been the model of a Ea3poot pnneo. 
But let us not apply the Euiopean standaid of ahstiact viitue to 
these pimces, who have so few checks and so many incentives to 
crime, and whose good acts deserve the moio applause from an 
appalling lionhar (predestination) counteracting moial respon- 
sibility. 
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The period of Sri-ji’s death was an important era in the histoiy 
of the Haias It was at this time that a British army under the 
unfoitanate Monson, for the first time appeared in these regions, 
avowedly for the puipose of putting down Holcar, the great toe of 
the Rajpoots, but especially of Boondi. Whether the aged chief 
was yet alive and counselled this pohcy, which has since been grate- 
fully lepaid by Biitain, we aie not aware, but whatever has been 
done for Boondi, has fallen short of the cbivalious deserts of its 
piince It was not on the advance of our aimy, when its ensigns 
weie waving in anticipation of success, but on its humiliating flight, 
that a safe passage was not only cheeif ully gianted, but aided to the 
utmost of the Raja's means, and with an almost culpable disiegard 
of his own welfaie and inteiests It was, indeed, visited with letri- 
bution, which we little knew, or, in the pusillanimous policy of that 
day, .little heeded. Suffice it to say, that, in 1817, when we called 
upon the Rajpoots to arm and coalesce with us in the putting down 
ol lapine, Boondi was one of the foremost to join the alliance. Well 
she might be , for the Mahiatta flag waved in unison with her own 
within the walls of the capital, while the revenues collected scaicely 
affoided the means of peisonal piotection to its prince Much of 
this was owing to our abandonment of the Rao in 1804 Thiough- 
out the contest of 1817, Boondi had no will but ours , its prince and 
dependents weie in arms ready to execute our behest, and when 
victoiy crowned our efioits m every quartei, on the subsequent 
pacification, the Rao Raja Bishen Sing was not forgotten. The 
districts held by Holcar, some of which had been alienated f oi half 
a. century, and which had become ours by right of conquest, weie 
lestored to Boondi without a qualification, while, at the same time, 
we negotiated the sui lender to him of the distiicts held by Smdia,, 
on his paying, through us, an annual sum calculated on the average 
of the last ten years' depreciated revenue. The intense gratitude 
felt by the Raja was expressed in a few forcible words “ I am not a 

man of protestation , but my head is yours whenever you lequiie 

it ” This was not an unmeanmg phrase of compliment , he would 
have saciificed his life, and that of every Hara who ate his salt," 
had we made expeiiment of his fidelity. Still, immense as weie the 
benefits showeied upon Boondi, and with which her prince was 
deeply penetrated, there was a drawback The old Machiavel of 
Kotah had been before him in signing himself fid64 Sii har Ingi 
(the slave of the English government), and had contrived to get 
Induigurh, Bulwun, Anteideh, and Khatolli, the chief feudatoiies of 
Boondi, undei his piotection 

The flank and biave Rao Raja could not help deeply regretting 
an airangement, which, as he emphatically said, was clipping his 
“ wings " The disposition is a bad one, and both justice and politi- 
cal expediency enjoin a revision of it, and the bunging about a 
compiomise which would lestoie the integiity of the most interesting 
and deserving little state in India * Well has it lepaid the, anxious 

*The author had the distinguished happiness of concluding the treaty with 
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caie'Tsre manifested for its interests, for "wlHle eveiy other piinoi- 
pality has, by some means or otbei, caused uneasiness oi trouble to 
the pi otecting power, Boondi has silently advanced to comparative 
piospeiity, happy in her independence, and inteifeiingwithno one. 
The Rao Raja suivived the restoiation of his independence only four 
shoibyeais, when he was earned off by that scouige the choUia 
moihtis In his extiemity, wiithing under a disease which unmans 
the strongest fiame and mind, he was cool and composed ' He 
intei dieted his wives from following him to the pyie, and bequeath- 
ing his son and successor to the guardianship of the lepiesentative 
of the Biitish government, bieathed his last in the piime of life 

The character of Bisheu Sing may be summed up in a few woids 
He was an honest man, and every inch a Ra]poot. Under an 
unpohshed exterior, he concealed an excellent heait and an energetic 
soul, he was by no means deficient in understanding, and possessed 
a thoiough knowledge of his own interests When the Mahrattaa 
giadually curtailed his revenues, and circumscribed liis power and 
comforts, he seemed to delight in shewing how easily he could 
dispense with unessential enjoyments , and found in the pleasures of 
the chase, the only stimulus befitting a Rajpoot He would bivouac 
for days in the lion’s laii, nor quit the scene until he had circum- 
vented the foiest^s king, the only prey he deemed worthy of his skill. 
He had slain upwards of one bundled lions with his own hand, 
besides many tigers, and boais innumeiable had been victims to his 
lance. In this noble pastime, not exempt from danger , and pleasur- 
able in proportion to the toil, he had a limb bioken, which crippled 
him for life, and shortened his stature, previously below the common 
standard But when he mounted his steed and waved his lance 
over his head, there was a mascuhne vigour and dignity which at 
once evinced that Bishen Sing, had we called upon him, would have 
wielded his weapon as worthily in our cause as did his glorious 
ancestois for Jehangii or Shah Allum. He was somewhat despotic 
in his own little empiie, knowing that fear is a necessary incentive 
to respect in tjae governed, more especially amongst the civil servants 
of his government, and, if the Gouit Journal of Boondi may be 
Cl edited, his audiences with his chancellor of the exchequer, who 
was his premiei, must have been amusing to thoseinthe ante-chamber 
The Raja had a reserved fund, to which the minister was lequiied 
to add a hundred rupees daily, and whatever plea he might advance 
±01 the neglect of other duties, on this point none would be listened 


Boonai in February 1818 His pi evious knowledge of hei deserts was nob 
, disadvantageous to hei incerests, and he assumed the responsibility of con- 
cluding it upon the genet al principles which were to regulate ourfutoie policy 
as detei mined in the commencement of the war, and setting aside the views 
which trenched upon these in our subsequent negotiations These general 
principles laid it down as a sme qua non that the Mahrattas should not have a 
loot of land in Ba 3 pootana west of the Chumbul , and he closed the door to 
recantation by sealing the re-umon in perpetuity to Boondi, of Patun and aU 
laud so situated. 
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to,oi tie appeal to Ind/rajeet was threatened “ The conqueror of 
“ iudra” was no supenoi divinity, but a sboe of super-human size 
suspended from a peg, wheie a moie classic piince would have 
exhibited his rod of empire But he reserved this foi his Barons, 
and the shoe, thus misnamed, was the humiliating corrective for an 
offending minister 

At Boondi, as atallthesepatiiaiohalpiincipalities,the chief agents 
of powei are few They are foui in numbei, namely — 1, The 
Dew4n, 01 Moosaheb , 2, The Foujdar, or Killedar , 3, The Buckshee ; 
4, The Rassala, or Compti oiler of Accounts. 

This little state became so connected with the imperial court, that, 
like Jeipoor, the princes adopted seveial of its customs The 
Puidhan, or piemier, was entitled Dewdn and Moosaheli , and he 
had the entiie management of the teriitory and finances. The 
Foujdar or Kxlledar is the governor of the castle, the Mavre do 
Palais, who at Boondi is never a Kajpoot, but some Dhahhae or 
f ostei -brother, identified with the family, who likewise heads the 
feudal quotas 01 the meicenaries, and has lands assigned for their 
support The Buckshee controls generally all accounts ; the Rassala 
those of the household expendituie. The late princess management 
of his levenue was extiaordinary Instead of the surplus being 
lodged in the treasury, it centered in a mercantile concern conducted 
' by the Prime Ministei, in the profits of which the Eaja shared. But 
while he exhibited but fifteen per cent gain in the balance-sheet, 
it was stated at thiity. Fiom this profit the tioops and dependents 
of the court were paid, chiefly in goods and grain, and at such a rate 
as he chose to fix * Their necessities, and their prince being joint 
partner in the firm, made complaint useless , but the system entailed 
upon the premier universal execration. 

Bisheh .Sing left two legitimate sons , the Rao Raja Ram Sing> 
then eleven yeais of age, who was installed in August 1821, and 
theMahraja Gopal Sing, a few months younger. Both weie most 
promising youths, especially the Raja He inherited his father’s 
passion for the chase, and even at this tender age received fiom the 
noblest their nuzzuis and congiatulations on the first wild game he 
slew Hitherto his pigmy sword had been proved only on kids or 
lambs His mother, the queen-iegent, is a princess of Kishengurh, 
amiable, able, and devoted to her son. It is aidently hoped that this 
most inteiesting state and family will use to their ancient prosperity, 
under the geneious auspices of the Government which lescued it 
from rum In letmn, we may reckon on a devotion to which our 
power IS yet a stranger — strong hands and grateful hearts, which 
will court death in our behalf with the same indomitable spirit that 
has been exemplified in days gone by. Our wishes are tor the 
prosperity of the Haias > 


*The truck system, called pui*ia, is well known in Ra]pootana 
t And from the Anthoi with the rest, whose nephew he was by courtesy and 
adoption 
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CHAPTER VI 

Sepal ation of Kotah fi om Baondi — The Koteah Bhtls — Madhil Smg, fii st 
Pi mae of Kotah — Its division into fiefs — 2'he Madhani — Baja MoJtund . — 
Instance oj devotion — 3e is slain with fom biotheis. — Juggut Sing — Paim 
Sing — Is deposed — Kishoi e Sing — Is slam at Ai eat — Law of pi imogniitur e 
set aside — Ham Sing — Is slam at Jajow — Bheeni Sing — Ohuhei -Sen, lung 
of the Bhils — Hts powet is annihilated by Baj& Bheeni — Oniut ti ibe — 
Oiigin oj the claims of Kotah theieon — Baja Bheeni attache JSizam-ool- 
MooUcy and is slain — Ohat acta of Baja Blieem — His enmity to Boondi — 
Anecdote — Title of Malia Bao bestowed on Baja Bheeni — Bao Aijoan — 
Givil contest for succession — Siam Sing slam — Mahaiao Dooijun Sal — Fust 
liiuption of the Maluattas — League against Kotah, which is besieged — 
Defended by Hiinnmt Smg Jhala — Zalim Smg bom — Siege i aised — Kotah 
becomes tnhutaiy to the Maluattas — Death of Dooijiin Sal — His chaiactei, 
— His hunting expeditions — His queens. — Biaveiy of the Jhala chief — Older 
of succession lestoied. — Mahaiao Ajtt — liao Chuttei Sal — Madhu Sing of 
Anibei claims supieniacy ovei the Hara pnnees, and invades Haiouti — 
Battle of Butwai 10 — Zalim Sing Jhala — The Haias gam a victory — Flight 
of the Amber ai imj, and capture of the * five-eolow ed bannei ” — Ti ibutary 
claims on Kotah i enounced — Death of Ghuttei Sal 

The early history of the Haras of Kotah belongs to Boondi, of 
which they were a junior biauoh The sepai ation took place when 
Shah Jehan was emperor o£ India, who bestowed Kotah and its 
dependencies on Madhu Sing, the second sou of Rao Ruttun, for his 
distinguished gallantly in the battle of Booihanpoor. 

Madhu Sing was born in S. 1621 (A D. 1565) At the eaily age 
of fourteen, he displayed that danng intrepidity which gave him the 
title of Raja, and Kotah with its thiee hundred and sixty townships 
(then the chief fief of Boondf, and yielding two lacs of rent), inde- 
pendent of his father 

It has already been related, that the conquest of this tiact was 
made from the Koteah Bhils of the Oojla, the ^unmixed,^ or 
aboriginal race Piom these the Rajpoot will eat, and all classes will 
‘ drink watei^ at then hands Kotah was at that time but a senes 
of hamlets, the abode of the Bhil chief, styled Raja, being the 
ancient fortiess of Ekailgurh, five coss south of Kotah But when 
Madhu Sing was enfeoffed by the king, Kotah had alieady attained 
extensive limits To the south it was bounded by Gagiowu and 
Ghatolli, then held by the Kheechies, on the east, by Mangiole and 
Hahiguih, the fiist belonging to the Gor, the last to a Rahtoie 
Rajpoot, who had apostatized to save his land, and was now a 
Hawab, to the north, it extended as far as Sooltanpore, on the 
Chumbul, across which was the small domain of Nandta In this 
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space were contained three hundred and sixty townships, and a rich 
soil fertilized by numerous large sti earns. 

The favour and power Madhu Sing enjoyed, enabled him to 
increase the domam he held diiect of the ciown, and his authority at 
his death extended to the bariier between Malwa and Haiouti. 
Madhu Sing died in S. 1687, leaving five sons, whose appanages 
became the chief fiefs of Kotah. To theholdeis and their descend- 
ants, in Older to mark the sepaiation between them and the elder 
Haras of Boondi, the pationymic of the fouudei was applied, and the 
epithet Madham is sufidciently distinctive whenever two Haras, 
bearing the same name, appeal togethei. These were, 

1 — ^Mokund Sing, who had Kotah. 

2 — ^Mohun Sing, who had Polaito. 

3 — Joojarh Sing, who had Hotra, and subsequently Ramgufh- 
Belawun. 

4 — Kumiam, who had Koelah.* 

5 — ^Kishore Sing, who obtained Sangode. 

Raja Mokund Sing succeeded. To this prince the chief pass in the 
barrier dividing Malwa from Harouti owes its name of Mohtindw'ra, 
which gained an unfortunate celebrity on the defeat and flight of 
the Biitish tioops under Brigadier Monson, A.D. 1804. Mokund 
erected many places of strength and utility ; and the palace and 
petta of Antah are both attributable to him. 


Ha 3 a Mokund gave one of those brilhant instances of Eajpoot 
devotion to the principle of legitimate rule, so many of which illus- 
trate _his national history. When Arungzeb formed his pariicidal 
design to dethrone his father Shah Jehan, neaily every Rajpoot 
rallied round the thione of the aged monarch , and the Rahtores and 
the Haras were most conspicuous. The sons of Madhfi Sing, besides 
the usual ties of fidelity, forgot not that to Shah Jehan they owed 
their independence, and they determined to defend him to the death. 
In S 1714, in the field near Oojein, afterwards named by the victor 
Futtehdbad, the five bi others led their vassals, clad in the saffron- 
stained garment, with the bndal moi (coronet) on their head, 
denoting death or victory The imprudent intrepidity of the 
Rahtore commander denied them the latter, but a gloiious death 
no* power could prevent, and all the five brothers fell in one field. 
The youngest, Kishore Sing, was afterwards dragged fiom amidst 
the slam, and, though pierced with wounds, recovered He was 
afterwards one of the most conspicuous of the intrepid Rajpoots 
serving in the Dekhan, and often attracted notice, especially, in the 
capture of Beejapoor But the,impeiial princes knew not how to 
appreciate or to manage such men, who, when united under one 
who could contiol them, were iriesistible. 


Juggut Sing, the son of Mokund, succeeded to the family estates, 
■* He held also the distiicts of Deh and Goorah in grant direct of the empire 
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and to the munsuh or dignity of a commander of two thousand, in 
the imperial aimy. He continued serving m the Dekhan until his 
death in S 1726, leaving no issue 

Palm Sing, son of Kuniram of Koelah, succeeded j but was so 
invincibly stupid that the panch (council of chiefs) set him aside 
aftei SIX months' rule, and sent him back to Koelah, which is still 
held by his descendants * 

Kishore Sing, who so miraculously recovered from his wounds^ 
was placed upon the gadi When the throne was at length obtained 
by Arungz^b, Kishoie was again serving in the south, and shedding 
his own blood, with that of his kinsmen, in its subjugation He 
gieatly distinguished himself at the siege of Beejapoor, and was 
finally slain at the escalade of Aicatguih (Aicot), in S 1742. He 
was a noble specimen of a Haia; and, it is said, counted fifty 
wounds on his peison He left thiee sons, Bishen Sing, Earn Sing, 
and Hurnat Sing. The eldest, Bishen Sing, was deprived of his 
birthright for lefusing to accompany his fathei to the south j but 
had the appanage and royal palace of Antah confeiied upon him. 
His issue was as follows Pirthi Sing, chief of Antah, whose son, 
Ajit Sing, had thiee sons, Chuttei Sal, Goman Sing, and Eaj Sing. 

Earn Sing, who was with his father when he was killed, succeeded 
to all his dignities, and was infeiior to none in the contests which 
fill the page of impenal history, and in opposing the rise of the 
Mahrattas. In the war of succession, he embraced the cause of 
Prince Azim, the viceioy m the Dekhan, against the elder, Moazzim, 
and was slam in the battle of Jajow, in S 1764 In this memorable 
conflict, which decided the succession to the throne, the Kotah 
piince espoused the opposite cause to the head of his house of 
Boondi, and Hara met Hara in that despeiate encounter, when a 
cannon>shot terminated the life of Earn Sing in the very zenith of 
his career 

Bheem Sing succeeded, and with him Kotah no longer remained 
a oaj oi the thud older. On the death of Buhadbor Shah, and the 
accession of Perokser, Eaja Bheem espoused the cause of the Syeds, 
when his munsxib was increased to 'five thousand,' a rank heieto> 
fore confined to princes of the blood and rajas of the fiist class The 
elder bianch of the Haias maintained its fealty to the thione against 
these usurping ministers, and thus the bleach made at the battle of 
Jajow was widened by then taking opposite sides The disgiaceful 
attempt of Eaja Bheem on the* life of Eao Eaja Boodh of Boondi has 
already been recorded Having completely identified himself with 


*A descendant o£ his covered Monshn's letieat even before this general 
reached the Mokundurra Pass, and fell defending the fold of the Amlar, 
disdaining to retreat His simple cenotaph maiks the spot where m the gallant 
old style this chief " spread his cai pet” to meet the Dekhany host, while a 
British commander at the head of a force capable of sweeping one end of India 
to the other, fled ! The author will say more of this in his Personal Hairative, 
having visited the spot 
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the designs of the Syeds and Jey Sing of Amber, he aided all the 
schemes of the latter to annihilate Boondi, an object the more easy 
of accomplishment since the unmerited and sadden misfortunes of , 
Rao Boodh had deprived him of his reason Ba3a Bheem obtained, 
the royal sunnud or giant for all the lands on the Pathai, from 
Kotah "West, to the descent into Aheeiwana east; which compre- 
hended much land of the Kheechies as well as of Boondi He thus 
obtained the celebrated castle of Gagrown, now the strongest in 
Haronti, and lendeied memorable by its defence against Alla-o-din ; 
likewise Mow Mydana, Shirgurh, Barah, Mangrole, and Baiode, 
all to the eastward of the Ohumbul, which was formally constituted 
the western boundaiy of the state. The aboriginal Bhils of Oojla, 
or ^pure* descent, had recoveied much of their ancient inheritance 
in the intiioate tiacts on the southern frontier of Harouti Of these, 
Munohur Thana, now the most southern garrison of Kotah, became 
.their chief place, and heie dwelt ‘the king of the Bhils,^ Raja 
Ohuker-Sen, whose peison was attended by five hundred horse and 
eight handled bowmen, and to whom aU the various tribes of Bhils, 
fiom M^war to the extiemity of the plateau, owed obedience This 
indigenous race, whose simple life secured then pieseiwation amidst 
all the vicissitudes of foitune, fiom Ra]a Bho] of Dhar to Raja 
Bheem of Kotah, weie dispossessed and hunted down without 
mercy, and then possessions added to Kotah On the occasion of 
the subjugation of Bhilwaua, the latter assigned tiacts of land to the 
Omut chiefs ot Nursingurh and Rajgurh Patun, with townships in 
in Kotah proper, and hence aiose the claim of Kotah on these 
independent states for the tribute termed tunha.* At the same time, 
all the chieftains acknowledged the supiemacyof Kotah, under articles 
of piecisely the same nature as those which guaranteed the safety and 
independence of Raj wan a by Britain, with this difference, that the 
Omuts could not be installed without the Melat of recognition of the 
princes of Kotah. Had Raja Bheem lived, he would further have 
extended the borders of Haiouti, which were already carried beyond 
the mountains, Onarsi, Dig, Perawa, and the lands of the Chundera- 
wuts, were brought under subjection, but weie lost with his death, 
which, like that of his predecessors, was an untimely sacrifice to 
duty towards the throne 

When the celebrated Khilij Khan, afterwards better known to 
• history as Nizam-ool-Moolk, fled from the court to maintain himSelf 
by force of aims in his government of the Dekhan, Raja Jey Sing of 
Amber, as the lieutenant of the king, commanded Bheem Sing of 
Kotah and Guj Sing of Nui war to intercept him in his passage The 
Nizam was the Pugn hicddul Bhae, or ' tui ban-exchanged biother,^ 
of the Hara prince, and he sent him a friendly epistle, entreating 
him not to credit the reports to his disadvantage, telling him that 

^ This IS one more of the numerous inexplicable claims which the Butish. 
Government has had to decide upon, since it became the universal arbitiator, 
ISTeither party understanding their origin, the difidculty of a just decision must 
be obvious , This sets it at rest 
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**lie had abstracted no treasures of the empiie, and that Jey Smg 

was a meddling knave, who desued the destruction of both; and 

urging him to heed him not, nor offer any molestation to his 

passage to the south.” The brave Hara replied, that “ he knew 
''the line between friendship and duty; he was commanded to 
" intercept him, and had advanced for that purpose; it was the king’s 
" Older , fight him he must, and next morning would attack him.” 
The courtesy of the Eajpoot, who mingled no resentment with his 
hostihty, but, like a true cavalier, gave due warning ot his intention, 
was not thiown away upon the wily Mooslem. The Nizam took 
post amidst the bioken ground of the Sinde, near the town of 
Koorwye Bhorasso. There was but one approach to his position 
without a circmtous march, which suited not the impatient Bajpoot ; 
and there his antagonist planted a battery, masked by some brush- 
wood At the peela hadul (moming-dawn), Ea 3 a Bheem, having 
taken his tml-panij or opium-water, mounted hia elephant, and 
uniting his vassals to those of the Gutchwaha, the combined clans 
moved on to the attack, in one of those dense masses, with couched 
lances, whose shock is irresistible. They were within musket-shot 
of the Nizam had they reached him, Hydiabad would never have 
arisen on the rums of Gowalcoond, the ancient Hara abode . but the 
battel y opened, and in an instant the elephants with their rideis, 
Eaja Bheem and Eaja Guj, were destroyed Horse and foot became 
commingled, happy to emerge from the toils mto which the bhnd 
confidence of their leaders had carried them, and Khibj Khan 
pursued the careei that destiny had marked out for him 

On this occasion the Haras sustained a double loss their leader,, 
and their titular divinity, Biij-ndtli, the god of Bri], This palladnm 
of the Haras is a small golden image, which is borne on the saddle- 
bow of their princely leader in every conflict. When the gole is 
formed and the lances are couched, the signal of onset is the shout 
of ^\Jy BTig-Ndthgi "Victory to Bn]-nath and many a glorious 
victoiy and many a glorious death has he witnessed After bemg 
long missing, the representative of the god was recovered and sent 
to Kotah, to the great ]oy of every Hara^ It wa's in S 3776 (AH 
1720) that Bheem Sing peiished, having luled fifteen years, duiing 
which short period he established the affairs of his httle domimon 
on a basis which has never been shaken 

The rivalry that commenced between the houses, when Hara 
encounteied Haia on the plains of Dholpoor, and each princely leader 
sealed his fidelity to the cause he espoused with his blood, was 
bi ought to issue by Ea 3 a Bheem, whose attack upon Eao Boodh of 
Boondi, while defending the forlorn Eeroksdr, has alieady been 
related, though without its consequences These were fatal to the 
supremacy of the elder branch ; for, taking advantage of his position 
and the expulsion of Eao Boodh, in which he aided, Eaja Bheem 
made an attempt upon Boondi, and despoiled that capital of all the 
insignia of sovereign rule, its naJcaa as, or kettle-drnms, with the 
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celebiated rm-sanlch, or war-shell, an heir-loom descended from the 
heioes of antiquity Even the military band, whose various discor- 
dant instiuments aie still in ube, may be heard itx. pseudo concert 
from the guaid-room over the chief gate of the citadel, at Eotah; 
while the “ orange flag,^^ the gift of Jdhangii to Eao Euttun, aiound 
which 'many a brave Eaia has breathed his last, is now used by the 
junioi house in all piocessions oi battles 

To recover these ensigus ot fallen dignity, many a stratagem has 
been tried False keys of the city gates of Kotah and its citadel 
had been procured, and its guaids won ovei by biibery to favour 
admission , but an unceasing vigilance defeated the plan when on 
the Dunk of execution since which, the gates of Kotah aie always 
closed at sunset, and nevei opened even bo the prince This custom 
has been attended with gieat inconvenience , of which the follow- 
ing anecdote affords an 'instance When Ea]a Door] un after his 
defeat reached Kotah at midnight, with a few attendants, he called 
aloud to the sentinel foi admittance, but the ordeis of the latter 
weie peiemptory, and allowed of no discretion. The soldier desired 
the Ea]a to be gone , upon which, expostulation being vain, he 
revealed himself as the prince At this the soldier laughed , but, 
tiled of impoitunity, bade his sovereign go to hell,^^ levelled 
his match-look, and lefusedto call the ofhcei on gnaid The piince 
retiied, and passed the night m a temple close at hand At day- 
bieak the gates were opened, and the soldiers were laughing at their 
comrade^s story of the night, when the Eaja appealed All weio 
sui prised, but most of all the sentinel, who, taking his swoid and 
shield, placed them at his sovereign's feet, and in a manly but 
1 espectful attituc^ ® "'''**Hted his decision The prince raised him, and 
piaising hi^'i fideli ®^Atowed the diess he then wore upon him, 
besides a gut of 

The Haia chionicler states, that Eaja Bheem's person was seamed 
with scars, and so fastidious was he, through the fear of inonirmg 
the imputation of vanity, that he never undressed in piesence of 
' his attendants. Noi was it till his death- wound at Koorwye that this 
singulaiity was explained, on one of his confidential servants express- 
ing his surprise at the numerous scais , which brought this charac- 
teristic reply “ He who is born to govern Haras, and 'desires to 
pieserve his land, must expect to get these the pioper post for a 
Ea]poot prince is evei at the head ot his vassals 

Eaja Bheem was the first prince of Kotah who had the dignity of 
Funj-hazati, oi ‘ leader of five thousand,' conferied.npon him He 
was likewise the first of his dynasty who boie the title of Maha-Rao, 
or ^ Gieat Prince a title confiimed though not conferied by the 
paiamount sovereign, but by the head of their own piincely tribes, 
the Eana of M6wai Previous to Gopinath of Boondi, whose issue 
are the great feudal chiefs of Haiouti, then titular appellation was 
Apjt, which has the same import as Tiet self (oi rather himself), 
applied to highland chiefs of Scotland , but when Indur Sal went 
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to Oodipoor, lie procured tlie title of Mah aja for himself and his 
hi others , since which App has been applied to the holders of tjie 
secondary fiefs, the Madhani of Elotah Baja Bheem left thiee 
sons, Ar]oon Sing, Siam Sing, and Door]un Sal. 

Maha-Eao Arjoon manied the sister of Madhfi Sing, ancestor of 
Zalim Sing Jhala, but died without issue, alter four years^ lule. 
On his death, there aiose a civil war lespecting the succession, in 
which the vassals weie divided Clan encountered clan in the field 
of Oodipooia, when the fate of Siam Sing was sealed in his blood 
It IS said, the suivivor would willingly have given up dominion to 
have restored his brother to life , that he cuisedhis ambitious rash- 
ness, and wept bitteily over the dead body. By these contentions, 
the rich districts of Rampooia, Bhanpoora, and Kalapete, which the 
king had taken from the ancient family and bestowed on Eaja 
Bheem, were lost to the Haias, and legained by then ancient 
possessors. 

Dooi’jun Sal assumed * the rod' in S 1780 (AD 1724) TTi.s 
accession was acknowledged by Mahomed Shah, the last of the 
Timoorean kings who deserved the appellation, and at whose court 
the piince of Kotah leceived the LMlat and obtained the boon of 
pieventing the slaughter of kine in eveiy pait of the Jumna 
frequented by his nation Dooijun Sal succeeded on the eve of 
an eventful period in the annals of his country. It was in his 
reign that the Mahiattas under Ba]rao first invaded Hindustan. 
On this memorable occasion, they passed by the Taru] Pass, and 
skirting Haiouti on its eastern fiontier, performed a service to 
Door 3 un Sal, by attacking and presenting to Jaim the castle of 
Hahiguih, then held by a Mussulman chi^f Bri] was in S 1796^ 
(AD. 1739), that the first connexion betwis bote Hai^fs and the 
‘ Southions’ took place , and this seivice olifiiote Peshwa leader was 
a return for stoies and ammunition necessary for his enterprise. 
But a few yeais only elapsed before this fiiendly act and the good 
understanding it induced were forgotten. 

We have recorded, in the annals of Boondi, the attempts of the 
piinces of Amber, who weie aimed with the power of the monarchy, 
to reduce the chiefs of Harouti to the condition of vassals This 
pohcy, originating with Jey Sing, was pursued by his successor, 
who drove the gallant Boodh Sing into exile, to madness and death, 
though the means by which he effected it ultimately lecoiled upon 
him, to his humiliation and desti uction Having, however, driven 
Boodh Sing fiom Boondi, and imposed the condition of homage and 
tiibute upon the* cieatuie of his installation, he desired to inflict his 
supremacy on Kotah In this cause, in. S. 1800, he invited the 
thiee great Mahiatta leaders, with the JMs under Sooiu] Mull, when, 
after a severe conflict at Kotree, the city was invested During 


* In this year, when Ba]iao invaded Hindostan, passing through Harouti, 
Himmut Sing Jhala was/oiydai of Kotah In that yeai Seo Sing, and m the 
succeeding) the celebrated Zalim Sing was born. 
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three xaoxitbs, every effort was made, hut m vara, and after cutting 
down the trees and destioying the gardens in the enviions, they 
weie compelled to decamp, theleadei, Jey Appa Sindia, leaving one 
of his hands, which was earned off by a cannon-shot 

Dooijun Sal was nobly seconded by the couiage and counsel of the 
Foujdai, or ^ commandant of the gariison,^ Himmut Sing, a Eajpoot 
of the Jhala tube It was thiough Himmut Sing that the negotia- 
tions weie earned on, which added Nahiguih to]rotah,and to 
him weie confided those in which Hotah was compelled to follow the 
geneial denationalization, and become snbseivient to the Mahiattas. 
Between these two events, S. 1795 and S 1800, Zalim Sing was 
bom, a name of such celebrity, that his biogiaphy would embiace all 
that remains to be told of the histoiy of the Haras 

When Esuii Sing was foiled, the biave Dooijun Sal lent his 
assistance to leplace the exiled Om^da on the thione which hia 
fathei had lost But without Holcai^s aid, this would have been 
vain, and, in S. 1805 (A D 1749), the year of Omeda^s lestoiation, 
Kotahwas compelled to become tiibutaiy to the Mahrattas. 

Doorjun Sal added several places to his dominions He took 
P*hool-Buirode fiom the Kheechies, and attempted the fortress of 
Googore, which was bravely defended by Balbudur in peison, who 
cieated a league againsttheHara composedof the chiefs of Eampoora, 
Sheopoor, and Boon di. The standard of Kotah was preserved from 
falhng into the hands of the Kheechies by the gallantry of Omeda 
Sing of Boondi The battle between the rival clans, both of Ohohan 
blood, was in S 1810 , and in thiee years more, Doorjun Sal departed 
this life. He was a valiant prince, and possessed all the qualities of 
which the Eajpoot is enamoured, affability, generosity, and bravery 
He was devoted to field-sports, especially the royal one of tiger- 
hunting, and had Bumnas or pieseives in every coiner of his 
dominions (some of immense extent, with ditches and palisadoes, 
and sometimes ciicumvallations), in all of which he erected hunting.- 
seats 

In these expeditions, which resembled preparations foi war, he 
invariably cairiedthe queens These Amazonian ladies were taught the 
use of the matchlock, and being placed upon the teiraced-roofs of 
the hunting-seats, sent then shots at the foiest-loid, when diiven 
past then stand by the hunteis. On one of these occasions, the 
Jhala JPoiydar was at the foot of the scaffolding • the tigei, infuiiated 
with the upioai, appi oached him open-mouthed, but the piince had 
not yet given the word, and none daied to file without this signal. 
The animal eyed his victim, and was on the point of springing, 
when the Jhala advanced bis shield, sprung upon him, and with one 
blow of his sword laid him dead at his feet The act was applauded 
by the prince and his court, and contributed not a little to the 
character he had alieady attained 

Doorjun Sal left no issue He was marned to a daughter of the 
CVoi n] 60 
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Rana of Mewai . Being often disappointed, and at length despairing 
of an hen, about thiee years befoie his death, he told the Rani it 
was time to think of adopting an hen to fill the gadi, foi it was 
“ evident that the Almighty disapproved of the usurpation which 

changed the oidei of succession ” It will be lemembeied that 
Bishen Sing, son of Ram Sing, was set aside for lefusing, in com- 
pliance with maternal feais, to accompany his father in the' wais of 
the Dekhan When dispossessed of his birthright, he was established 
in the fief of Autah on the Chumbul At the death of Doogun Sal, 
Ajit Sing, giandson of the disinherited piince, was loid of Antah, 
but he was in extreme old age He had thiee sons, and the eldest, 
whose name of Ohutter Sal revived ancient associations, was foimally 

placed in the lap of the Rani Me wan, the asees (blessing) was 
“ given, he was taught the names of his ancestors (being no longer 
'' regarded as the sou of Ajitof Antah), Ohutter Sing, son of Dooi]un 

Sal, Bheemsingote, Ram Sing, Kishoie Sing, &o,&o,'^ and so on, to 
the fountain-head, Dewa-Bango, and thence to Manik Bad, of Ajmer. 
Though the adoption was pioclaimed, and all looked to Ohutter Sal 
as the future lord of the Haias of Kotah, yet on the death of Doorjun, 
the Jhala Foujdar took upon him to make an alteration in this 
impoitant act, and he had powei enough to effect it The old chief 
of Antah was yet alive, and the Foujdar said, “ it was contiaiy to 
“ natui e that the son should i ule and the father obey but doubtless 
other motives mingled withhia piety, in which, besides self-inteiest, 
may have been a consciousness of the. dangers inseparable fiom a 
minority The only difficulty was to obtain the consent of the chief 
himself, then/^fourscoieyeais and upwards,"’^ to abandon his peaceful 
castlS on the Cali Sinde for the caies of government But the 
Roujdar prevailed , old Ajit was crowned, and survived his exalta- 
tion two yeais and a half Ajit left three sons, Ohutter 'Sal, Groman 
Sing, and Raj Sing. 

Ohutter Sal was proclaimed the Maha Rao of the Haras The 
celebrated Himmut Sing Jhala died befoie his accession, and his 
office of JPoujdar was conferred upon his nephew, Zalim Sing 

At this epoch, Madhu Sing, who had acceded to the throne of 
Amber on the suicide of his predecessor, Esuri, instead of taking 
warning by example, prepared to put forth all his strength for the 
revival of those tiibutary claims upon the Haias, which had cost his 
biother his life The contest was between Rajpoot and Rajpoot; 
the question at issue was supremacy on the one hand, and subser- 
viency on the other, the sole plea for which was that the Eotah 
contingent had acted under the princes of Ambdr, when lieutenants 
of the empire But the Haras held in utter scorn the attempt to 
compel this service in their individual capacity, in which they only 
recognized them as equals 

It was in S 1817 (AD 1761), that the pi mce of Amber assembled 
all his clans to force the Haras to acknowledge themselves tubutaiies. 
The invasion of the Abdalli, which humbled the Mahiattas and put a 
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stop to their pretensions to univeisal soveieignty, left the Eajpoots to 
themselves Madhd Sing, in his mai ch to Harouti, assaulted Ooniaia, 
and added it to his teiiuoiy Thence he pioceededtoLakhaui, -which 
he tookj diiving out the ciest-fallen Southions Emboldened by this 
snccesSjheciossedatthePally Ghat, the point of confluenceof the Par 
and tbeChumbul The Haia chieftain of Sooltanpoie, whose duty was 
thedefenceof the fold, was taken, by smpuse, but, like a tiue Haia,he 
gatheied his kinsmen outside his castle, and gave battle to the host , 
' He made amends foi his supineness, and barteied his life foi his 
honoui It was lemaiked by the invaders, that, as he fell, hia 
clenched hand giasped the eaith, which afforded memment to some, 
but seiious reflection to those who knew the tribe, and who converted 
it into an omen that even in death the Hara would chug to his 
*^la.nd^’ The victois, flushed with this fiesh success, pi oceeded 
through the heait of Kotah, until they reached Butwario, wheie 
they found five thousand Haias, ek haup ca 7 ta, all ‘ children of 
one fathei,^ drawn up to oppose them ThCi°umerical odds were 
fearful against Kotah , but the iattei were d nding their altars and 
their honour The battle commencer^wif'^® P^speiate charge of the 
whole Cutchwaha horse, far moi;e nifo^* s than the brave legion of 
Kotah , but, too confident of success, Bhey had tired then horses eie 
they joined It was met by a dense mass, with perfect coolness, and 
the Haras remained unbioken by the shock Fi'esh numbers came 
up j the infantry joined the cavalry, and the battle became desperate 
and bloody It was at this moment that Zalim Sing made his d&but 
He was then twenty-one yeai s of age, and had alieady, as the 
adopted son of Himmut Sing, tied his turban on his head,^' and 
succeeded to his post of Foujdar While the battle was raging, 
Zalim dismounted, and at the head of his quota, fought on foot, and 
at the most critical moment obtained the merit of the victory, by 
the fiist display of that sagacity for which he has been so remark- 
able throughout his life 

Mulhar Eao Holcar was encamped in their vicinity, with the 
remnant of his hoide, but so ciest-f alien since the fatal day of 
Panniput,* that he feaied to side with either. • At this moment, 
young Zalim, mounting his steed, galloped to the Mahiatta, and 
imploied him, if he would not fight, to move lound and plunder the 
Jeipoor camp a hint which needed no lepetition 

The little impiession yet made on the Kotah band only requiied 
the report that ‘‘ the camp was assaulted,” to convert the lukewarm 
couiage of their antagonists into panic and flight ' “ the host of 

Jeipooi fled, while the swoid of the Hara pei formed teervJt. 
” (pilgi image) in livers of blood 

The chiefs of Macheiri, of Esuideh, Watko,Baiiole, Atchrole, with 
all the otes and awnts of Ambei, turned their backs on five thousand 
Haras of Kotah , for the Boondi troops, though assembled, did not 

*It IS singular enougb, that Zahm Sing was born in the year of Naidar 
ohah s invasion, and inaae his political ent)ee in that of the Abaalli 
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3011 / and lost tile golden opportunity to fieo its hot) ees, or fiefs, from 
the tiibute. Many prisouoib ■vveio taken, and tke five-coloured, 
lidmiei of Amber fell into tbo bauds of tbo Haias, whose bard was 
non blow to turn the uiculent to account in tbo stauaa, still lepcated 
wbouever be culebiatos tbo victory of Biltwario, and in which the 
star '(ton a) of Zalim pi evaded 

*‘Janij IJalwano jcci 
'* Tinid ZaltM Jtudii 
“ Ring cL 1 iing chut t a 
“ Hung Patieh-t luig ctt ” 


“ In tbo battle of Butwaiio, the stai of Zalim was tuuinpbant, 
“ In that field of strife {tuiga), but one colour (i utuj) coveiod that 
"of the five-colomed (panJi-iunga) banner ” meaning that tbo 
Amber standaid was dyed in blood 

The battle ofButwairo decided tbo question of tiibute, nor has 
tbo Cutcbwalm sinLa this (day daied to advance the question of 
supi oinac}’^, which/lP *■ heute'nant of tbo empire, ho desii cd to transfei 
to himself In doi i^ I tbiAclaim, ever since tbo day of Butwai ro, 
when the Haras assei!f*f._ ^i^^eii ChainpileMuis to celebiate the 
annual military festival,K,j ^^ake a mock castle of Amboi, which 
IS demolished amidst shouts ot applause 


Cbuttei Sal survived bis elevation and this success but a few 
years, and as bo died without offspring, be was succeeded by bis 
brother. 


— » 

CHAPTER VII 

^a 7 ia Jiao Gomdn Sing — Zalim Sing — Jlia hiilh, ancdlry, and pi ogress to 
poiuet — Office 0/ Foujdai lecames heiedilary in his family — His office and 
estate resumed by Goman Sing — He abandons Kotah — Proceeds to Ifewar — 
Pet fat ms set vices to the 2 £aua, and teceives (ho title of Baj Kinna, and 
estates — Serves against the 2 Iaht atlas. — Isioounded and made jytisonet — 
Retu) ns to Kotah — itaharalla invasion — Slot in of Biihudnie — Its gloi lous 
defence — Saenfice of a clan — Gaiiiaon of Suheit deilioyed — Zalim Sing 
employed — His successful negotiation — Jlestoi alioii to poioei — Itao Goman 
constitutes Zalim guardian of his son OiiiSd Sing, loho is pi oelaimed — The 
Tika-dom, 01 'raid of access ion ’ — Oaptuio of Kailivaiia — Difficulties of the 
piotector's situation — Cabal ijujainst his powei — Desti uctioii of the conspi- 
t atoi s — JSxilo of the nobles — Sequestration of estates — Conspii acy ofAthoon 
— Piedaioiy bands — Athoon suiiendois — Exile of the Kai a nobles — Curtail- 
ment of the feudal iiiteiests — Oonspiiacy ofMosain — Plan f 01 the desti uction 
of the legeiit and family — Mosaiii chicj iahes sanciiui'i y m the temple — Is 
diaggedjoith and slam — JIaha Eao’s biotheis implicated m the plot — Theii 
incai cei ation and death — Numeious pi ojeds against the life of the regent-— 
Female conspiiacy — How defeated — The regent's piecaulioiis 

Goman Sing, in S 1822 (A D 1766), ascended the gadi of bis 
ancestors He was in the prime of manhood, full of vigour and 
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intbllect, and -well calculated to contend with the tempests collecting 
from the south, ready to pom on the devoted lauds of Rajpootana. 
But one short lusti um of rule was all that fate had ordained for him, 
when he was compelled to resign his lod of power into the hands of 
an infant But eie we leach this period, we must letrace out steps, 
and introduce moie piominently the individual whose biogiaphy is 
the futuie history of tbis state ; for Zahm Sing is Kotah, his name 
being not only indissolubly linked with her's in every page of her 
existence, but lucoi pointed with that of every state of Rajpootana 
for more than half a century He was the pnmuvi mobile of the 
reo-ion he inhabited, a sphere far too confined for his genius, which, 
leqmied a wider field for its display, and might have controlled the 
destinies of nations , 

Zalim Sing is a Rajpoot of the Jhala tube He was born in S. 
1796 (A D 1740), an evei memorable epoch (as already observed) in 
the histoiy of India, when the victoiious Nadu Shah led his hordes 
into her fertile soil, and gave the finishing blow to the dynasty of 
Timour. Bat for this event, its existence might have been piobiact- 
ed, though its lecoveiy was hopeless the principle of decay had 
been generated by the policy of Arungzeb Mahomed Shah was at 
this time emperoi of India, and the valiant Boorjun Sal sab on the 
throne of Kotah From this period (A D 1740), five princes have 
passed away and a sixth has been enthioned , and, albeit one of these 
reigns endmed for half a century, Zalim Sing has outlived them all,* 
and though blind, his moral perceptions are as acute as on the day 
of Bntwarro. What a chain of events does not this protracted life 
embrace ! An empire then dazzling in gloiy, and now mouldering in 
the dust At its opening, the highest noble of Britain would have 
stood at a reverential distance from the thioue of Timour, in the 
attitude of a suppliant, and now, 

“ Hone so poor 
As do him. reverence ” 

To do anything like justice to the biography of one who for so 
long a period was a prominent actor in the scene, is ntteily 
impossible, this consideiation, however, need not prevent our 
attempting a sketch of this consummate pohtioian, who can scarcely 
find a paiaUel in the vaned page of history 

The ancestois of Zalim Sing weie petty chieftains of Hulwud, in 
the district of Jbalawai, a subdivision of the Sanrashtra penmsnla. 
Bhao Sing was a younger son of this family, who, with a few 
adherents, left the paternal roof to seek fortune amongst the 
numerous couflioting armies that langed India during the contests for 
supremacy amongst the sons of Arangz^b. His son, Madhu Sing, 
came to Kotah when Raja Bheem was in the zenith of his power. 
Although he had only twenty-five hoise in his train, it is a pi oof of 
the respeotabihty of the Jhala, that the prince disdained not his 
alliance, and even married his son, TJrjoon, to the young adventurer's 

*Thia was written in A D 1821, when Maha Rao Kishoie Sing succeeded. 
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sistei Not long aftei, the estate of Nandta was entailed upon him, 
with the confidential post of Foujdm , which includes not only the 
command of the tioops, hut that ot the castle, the residence of the 
soveieigu This family connexion gave an inteiest to his authoiity, 
and piocuied him the lespectful title of Mdmdh,-^' fiom the younger 
blanches of the pimce's family, an epithet which habit has continued 
to his successois, who aie always addressed Mdmdh SaTieh, ‘ Sir, 
Uncle Muddiin Sing succeeded his father in the oflSce of Poujdar. 
He had two sons, Himmut Sing, and Pirthi Sing 

Shao Sing, left; Hiilwad with twenty-five horse 

I 

Madhu Sing 
Muddnn Sing 


Himmnfi Sing Pirthi Sing 


Seo Sing, Zalim Sing, 

born in S 1795 , boininS 1796 

Madhii Sing, 
present regent 

Bappa Loll, • 

twenty-one years of age 

The office of Foujdai which, like all those of the east, had become 
heieditaiy, was advantageously filled by Himmut Sing, whose 
biaveiy and skill were conspicuous on many tiying emeigencies 
He diiected, oi at least seconded, the defence of Kotah, when first 
assailed by the combined Mahiatta and Jeipoor troops, and con- 
ducted the tieaty which made hei tiibutary to the former, till at 
length so identified was his influence with that of the Haras, that 
with then concurience he restoied the ancient line of succession 
Though neither the prince, Dooi^un Sal, noi his Majoi Homo, had 
nauch meiit in this act, it was made available by Zalim Sing in 
support of his pretensions to powei, and in proof of the ingratitude 
of his sovereign, ''whose ancestois lecoveied their lights at the 
" instigation of his own ” But Zahm Smg had no occasion to go 
back to the virtues of his ancestois for an ai gument on which to base 
his own claims to authoiity He could point to the field of But- 
waiio, where his braveiy and skill mainly aided to vanquish the 
enemies of Kotah, and to crush for ever those arrogant pretensions 
to supremacy which the Jeipooi state strained every nerve to 
establish 

It was not long after the accession of Gom^u Sing to the sceptie 
of the Haias, that the biave and handsome Major Homo, having 
daied to cioss his master’s path in love, lost his favour, and the 
office of Foujdai, which he had attained in his twenty-fiist year It 


^ Mdmdh is ‘ maternal uncle,’ Kaha, ‘paternal uncle.’ 
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is probable he evinced little contrition for his offence, for the con- 
fiscation of Nandta soon followed This estate, on the west bank of 
the Ohumbul, still enjoyed as a fief in peipetuity by the Jhala 
family, was the original appanage of the Kotah state when a 
younger bianch of Boondi From hence may be inferred the con- 
sideration in which the Jhala aucestoi of oui subject was held, 
which confeired upon him the heir-loom of the house Both the 
ofBlce and the estate theieto attached, thus lesumed, were bestowed 
' upon the maternal uncle of the prince, Bhoput Sing, of the Bankrote 
tube. By this step, the door of reconciliation being closed against 
the young Jhala, he deteimiued to abandon the scene of his disgiace, 
and couit foitune elsewhere He was not long in determining the 
path he should pursue Amber was shut against him, and Marwar 
held out no.field for his ambition. Mewai was at hand, and a chief 
ot his own tube and nation then ruled the councils of ' Rana TJrsi, 
who had lately succeeded to powei, but a power paialyzed by faction 
and by a Pietender to the thi one The .Jhala chiettain of Dailwaira, 
one of the sixteen great barons of Mewai, had headed the paity 
which placed his sovereign on the thione; and he felt no desire to 
part with the influence which this seivice give him He entei tamed 
foieign guards about the person of his prince, and distributed estates 
at pleasure among those who supported his measmes, while from 
the Clown domain, or from the estates of those who weie hostile to 
his influence, he seized upon lands, which doubled his possessions 
Such was the comt of’Rana XJisi, when the ex-Major Donio of 
Kotah came to seek a new master. His reputation at once secured 
him a reception, and his talents for finesse, alieady developed, made 
the Rana confide to him the subjection in which he was held by his 
own vassal-subject It was then that Zalim, a youth and a stranger, 
shewed that lare union of intrepidity and caution, which has made 
him the wonder of the age By a most daring plan, which cost the 
Dailwana chief his life, in open day and surrounded by attendants, 
the Rana was released from this odious tutelage. For this service, 
the title of Raj R%nna,* and the estate of Oheeturkhaiia on the 
southern fiontier were conferred upon Zalim, who was now a noble 
of the second lank in Me war. The rebellion still continued, however, 
and the pretender and his faction sought the aid of the Mahiattasj 
but under the vigoious councils of Zalim, seconded by the spirit of 
the Rana, an army was collected which gave battle to the combined, 
rebels and Mahiattas The result of this day has already been 
.related -f* The Rana was discomfited and lost the flower of his 
nobles when victory was almost assured to them, and Zalim was 
left wounded and a piisoner in the field He fell into the hands of 
Tiimbuck Rao, the father of the celebrated TJmbaji Inglia, g-nfl fcfie 
friendship then formed materially governed the future actions of his 
Me. 

The loss of this battle left the Rana and Mewar at the mercy of 


^ Nob Rana, which ho puts upon his seal. 


t See VdI. I, p. 367. 
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the conqueioi’ Oodipoor was invested, and capitulated, aftei a noble 
defence, upon terms whicb peipetuated her tlnaldom Zalim, too 
wise to cling to tbe fortunes of a falling house, instead of returning 
to Oodipooi, bent his steps to Kotah, in company with the Pundit, 
Lallaji Belial, the faithful partakei of his futuie foi tunes Zalim 
foiesaw the storm about to spiead over Eajwaiia, and deemed him- 
self equal to guide and aveit it fiom Kotah, while the political 
levity of M^war gave him little hopes of success at that court. 

Eaja Goman, howevei, had neithei foigotten nor fcigiven his 
competitoi, and letused to receive him but in no wise daunted, he 
tiusted to his address, and thrust himselt unbidden on the prince. 
The moment he chose pioved favouiable, and he was not only 
pardoned, but employed. 

The Mahiattas had nosv i cached the southern frontier, and 
invested the castle of Bukadnie, which was defended by four bundled 
Haias of the Sawunt clan,'** under its chief, Madhh Sing The enemy 
had been foiled m lepeated attempts to escalade, and it furnishes a 
good idea of the inadequate means of the ‘Southrons' foi the opeia- 
tions of a siege, when then besieging appaiatus was confined to an 
elephant, whose head was the substitute foi s, petal d, to buist open 
the gate Eepeated instances, howevei, piove that this noble animal 
18 fully equal to the task, and would have succeeded on this occasion, 
had not the intiepidity of the Haia chieftain piompted one of those 
despeiate exploits which fill the pages of their annals Aimed with 
his dagger, Madhii Sing leaped horn the walls upon the back of the 
elephant, stabbed the iider, and with repeated blows felled the 
animal to the eaith That he should escape could not be expected; 
but his death and the noble deed kindled such enthusiasm, that his 
clan thiew wide the gate, and lushing sword in hand amidst the 
multitude, peiished to a man But they died not unavenged: 
thiiteen bundled of the biavest of the Uahiattas accompanied them 
to Swaloca, the warriois' heaven The invaders continued their 
inioad, and invested Sukeit but the prince sent his commands to 
the gaiiison to preseive then lives foi Kotah, and not again sacrifice 
them, as the point of honour had been nobly maintained Accord- 
ingly, at midnight, they evacuated the place, but whether fiom 
accident or treachery, the grass jungle which covered then letieat 
was set file to, and cast so lesplendent a light, that the biave 
gariison had to fight their way against despeiate odds, and many 
weie slain Mulhai Holcai, who had been greatly disheaitened at 
the loss sustained at Bukaenie, was levived at this success, and 
piepared to follow it up Eaja Goman deemed it advisable to try 
negotiation, and the Bankrote Fou^dar was sent with full poweis to 
tieat with the Mahiatta commander, but he failed and letuined. 

Such was the moment chosen by young Zalim to force himself 

into the presence of his offended piince In all piobability he - 

■ ■ - ■■■ — ■- — - - ■ — * - — - - - — — 

■^■The reader is revested to lefer to page *137, for evidence of the loyalty and 
heioisxn of Sawunt Haia, the founder of this clan 
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mentioned' tlie day at Butwarro, wheieby liis courage, and still 
moie by his tact, he leleased Kotah fiom the degradation o£ being 
subordinate to Ambdi , and that it was by his influence with the 
same Mulhar Holcar, who now thieatened Kotah, he was enabled to 
succeed He was invested with full poweis, the negotiation was 
lenewed, and teiminated successfully for the sum of six lacs of 
rupees, the Mahiatta leadei withdiew his hoide from the teriitoiy 
of Kotah His princess favour was legained, his estate restoied, and 
the unsuccessful negotiator lost the office of Foajdai, into which 
young Zalim was re-inducted But scarcely had he lecoveied his 
rights, befoie Goman Sing was taken grievously ill, and all hopes of 
his life were relinquished To whom could the dying piince look 
at such a moment, as guardian of his infant son, but the peison 
whose skill had twice saved the state fiom peril ^ He accoidingly 
^ proclaimed his will to his chiefs, and with all due solemnity placed - 
Omdd Sing, then ten years of age, in the lap*^ of Zahm Sing. 

Omed Sing was proclaimed in S. 1827 (AD. 1771) On the day 
of inauguration, the ancient Rajpoot custom of the tiJea-doui was ‘ 
revived, and the conquest of Kailwarra from the house of Ndrwar 
marked with ecldt the accession of the Maha Rao of the Haras of 
' Kotah, and gave early indication that the genius of the Regent 
would not sleep in his office of Protector More than half a centuiy 
of lule, amidst the most appalling vicissitudes, has amply confirmed ' 
the prognostication 

The retention of a power thus acquired, it may be concluded, 
could never be efEected without severity, nor the vigorous authority, 
wielded throughout a period beyond the ordinary limits of mortality, 
be sustained without something more potent than pei suasion. Still, 
when we consider Zalim^s perilous predicament, and the motives to 
perpetual re-action, his acts of seventy are fewer than might have 
been expected, or than occur in the course of usuiqiation under 
similar circumstances Mature reflection initiated all his measures, 
and the sagacity of their conception was only equalled by the 
lapidity of their execution Whether the end in view was good or 
evil, nothing was ever half-done ; no spark was left to excite future 
conflagration Even this excess of severity was an advantage , it 
restrained the repetition of what, whether morally right oi wrong, 
he was determined not to tolerate To pass a correct judgment on 
these acts is most difficult What in one case was a measure of 
barbarous seventy, appears in another to have been one indispen- 
sable to the welfare of the state But this is not the place to discuss 
the character oi principles of the Regent , let us endeavour to unfold 
both in the exhibition of those acts which have earned him through 
the most tempestuous sea of political convulsion in the whole histoiy 
of India When nought but revolution and rapine stalked through 
tjie land, when state after state was ciumbhng into dust, or sinking 
into the abyss of ruin, he guided the vessel entrusted to his care 
safely through all dangers, adding yearly to her riches, until he 
placed her in security under the protection of Britain 
[VOL II] 
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Scarcely had Zalim assumed the protectorate, when he was com- 
pelled to make trial of those Machiavehan powers which have never 
deserted him, in order to baffle the schemes devised to oppose him. 
The duties of Foujdar, to which he had £itherto been restricted 
weie entiiely of a military nature j though, as it involved the charge 
of the castle, in which the sovereign resided, it bi ought him in 
contact with his councils. This, howevei, afforded no plea for 
interfeience in the cUiodni, or civil duties of the government, in 
which, ever since his own accession to power, he had a co-ad]utor in 
Bae Akiram, a man of splendid talents, and who had beeu Dewan 
01 prime ministei throughout the reign of Chuttei Sal and the gi eater 
pait of that of his successor. To his counsel is mainly ascribed the 
advantages gamed by Kotah throughout these reigns , yet did he 
fall a sacrifice to jealousies a short time before the death of his prince, 
GomS,n Sing It is not affirmed that they were the suggestions of 
young Zahm , but Akiram^s death left him fewer competitors to 
dispute the junction in his own person of the civil as well as military 
authority of the state Still he had no slight opposition to oveicome, 
in the veiy opening of his career The party which opposed the 
pieteusions of Zalim Sing to act as Begent of the state, asseiting 
that no such power had been bequeathed by the dying piince, 
consisted of his cousin, the Mahraja Suroop Smg, and the Bankrote 
chief, whose disgi ace bi ought Zalim into power There was, besides, 
the Bhahhae Juskurn, foster-brother to the prince, a man of talent 
and credit, whose post, being immediately about his person, affoided 
opportunities for carrying their schemes into effect Such was the 
powerful opposition arrayed against the Protector in the very com- 
mencement of his career. The conspiracy was hardly formed, 
however, before it was extinguished by the murder of the Mahraja 
by the hands of the Dhabhae, the banishment of the assassin, and 
the flight of the Bankrote The rapidity with which this drama 
was enacted stiuck tenor into all. The gaming over the foster- 
brother, the making him the instrument, of punishment and banish- 
ing him for the crime, acted like a spell and appeared such a 
masterpiece of daiing and subtilty combined, that no one thought 
himself secure Theiehad been no cause of discontent between the 
Mahiaja and the Dhabhad, to prompt revenge ; yet did the latter, in 
the glaie of open day, rush upon him in the garden of Vrij-Vulas, 
and with a blow of his scimitar end his days The Begent was the 
loudest in execiating the author of the crime, whom he instantly 
seized and confined, and soon after expelled from Harouti But 
however well acted, this dissimulation passed not with the world, 
and, whether innocent or guilty, they lay to Zalim^s charge the plot 
foi the muider of the Mahraja The Dhabhae died in exile and 
contempt at Jeipoor , and in abandoning him to his fate without 
provision, Zalim, if guilty of the deed, shewed at once his knowledge 
and contempt of mankind Had he added anothei murder to the 
first, and m the fury of an affected indignation become the sole 
depositoiy of his secret, he would only have increased the suspicion 
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'of the world , but in turning the culprit loose on society to proclaim 
bis participation in tbe crime, be neutralized tbe reproach by destroy- 
ing the Cl edibility of one who was a self-convicted assassin when be 
bad it in bis power to check its circulation. In oider to unravel 
this tortuous policy, it is necessary to state that tbe Dbabbae was 
seduced fiom tbe league by tbe persuasion of tbe Hegent, who 
insinuated that tbe Mabiaja formed plans inimical to tbe safety of 
tbe young prince, and that bis own elevation was tbe true object of 
bis hostility to tbe person entrusted with tbe cbaige of the minor 
soveieign. Whatever truth there might be in this, which might be 
• pleaded in justifipation of the foul crime, it was attended with tbe 
consequences he expected. Immediately after, tbe remaining member 
of tbe adverse jimta withdiew, and at tbe same time many of tbe 
nobles abandoned tbeir estates and their country Zalim evinced 
bis contempt of tbeir means of resistance by granting them free 
egress from tbe kingdom, and determined to turn tbeir retreat to 
account They went to Jeipooi and to Jodpoor, but troubles 
pi evaded everywhere, tbe princes could with difficulty keep tbe 
prowling Mabiatta from tbeir own doors, and possessed neither 
funds nor inclination to enter into foieign quariels for objects which 
would only increase tbeir already superabundant difficulties. The 
event turned out as Zalim anticipated ; and tbe princes, to whom tbe 
lefugees were suitors, had a legitimate excuse in tbe i^presentations 
of tbe Regent, who described them as rebels to their sovereign and 
parties to designs hostile to bis rule Some died abroad, and some, 
sick of wandering in a foreign land dependant on its bounty, solicited 
as a boon that tbeir ** ashes might be burned with tbeir fathers * " 
’ In granting this lequest, Zalim evinced that rebance on himself, 
which is tbe leading feature of bis character. He permitted their 
return, but received them as traitors who had abandoned tbeir prince 
und their country, and it was announced to them, as an act of 
clemency, that they were permitted to live upon a part of tbeir 
estates, which, as they bad been voluntarily abandoned, were 
sequestrated and belonged to tbe crown. 

Such was Zabm Singes triumph over tbe first faction formed 
against bis assumption of the full powers of Regent of Kotab. Not 
only did tbe anstocracy feel bumibated, but were subjugated by the 
lod of iron held ovei them, and no opportunity was ever thrown 
away of crushing this formidable body, which in these states too 
often exerts its pernicious influence to tbe ruin of society Tbe 
thoughtlessness of cbaiacter so pecubar to Rajpoots, furnished 
abundant oppoitunities for tbe maich of an exterminating policy, 
and, at tbe same time, afforded reasons which justified it 

Tbe next combination was moie formidable, it was beaded by 
Deo Sing of Atboon, who enjoyed an estate of sixty thousand rupees 
rent. He strongly fortified his castle, and was joined by all the 
discontented nobles, determined to get rid of tbe authority which 
crushed them. Tbe Regent well knew tbe spirits be bad to cope 
[Yoii. IL] 6U 
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witli, and that the power of the state was insufficient. By means 
of ** the help of Moses” (such is the interpretation of jJfoosa Mudut, 
his auxiliary on this occasion), this struggle against his authority 
also only served to confiim it j and their 'measuies recoiled on the 
heads of the feudality The condition of society since the dissolution 
of the imperial power was most adverse to the institutions of 
Ea]warra, the unsupported valour of whose nobles was no match for 
the mercenary force which their rulers could now always command 
from those bands, belonging to no government, but i earning whither 
they listed over this vast region, in search of pay or plunder The 
help of Moses^' was the leader of one of these associations, — a name 
well-known in the history of that agitated period, and he not only 
led a well-appointed infantry brigade, but had an efficient park 
attached to it, which was brought to play against Athoon. It held 
out seveval months, the garrison meanwhile making many sallies, 
which it required the constant vigilance of Moses to lepress At 
length, reduced to extremity, they demanded and obtained an 
honourable capitulation, being allowed to retire unmolested whither 
they pleased. Such was the termination of this ill-organized 
insurrection, which involved almost all the feudal chiefs of Kotah in 
exile and ruin, and strengthened the Regent, or as he would say, the 
state, hy the escheat of the sequestrated property Deo Sing of 
Athoon, the head of this league, died in exile After several years 
of lamentation in a foreign soil for the jxinvm bhom, the 'land of 
their birth,' the son pleaded for pardon, though his heart denied all 
crime, and was fortunate enough to obtain his recall, and the estate of 
Bamolia, of fifteen thousand rupees lent The inferior members of 
the opposition were treated with the same contemptuous clemency ; 
they were admitted into Kotah, but deprived of the power of doing 
mischief What stronger proof of the political com age of the Regent 
can be adduced, than his shutting up such combustible materials 
within the social edifice, and even living amongst and with them, as 
if he deserved their friendship rather than then* hatred. 

In combating such associations, and thus cementing hia power, 
time passed away. His marriage with one of the distant branches 
of the royal house of M4war, by whom he had his son and successor 
Madhfi Sing, gave Zalim an additional interest in the affairs of that 
disturbed state, of which he never lost sight amidst the troubles 
which more immediately concerned him The motives which, in 
S 1847 (A D. 1791), made him consider fora time theinteiests of 
Kotah as secondary to those of Mewar, are related at length m the 
annals of that state,* and the effect of this pohcy on the prosperity 
of Kotah, drained of its wealth in the prosecution of his views^ will 
appear on considering the details of his system Referring the 
reader, therefore, to the Annals of Mewar, we shall pass fiom 
S 1847 to S 1856 (AD 1800), when another attempt was made by 
the chieftain to throw off the iron yoke of the Protector 


* Vol I, p. 380. 
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Many attempts at assassination had been tried, but bis vigilance 
baffled them all ; though no bold enterprize was hazarded since the 
failure of that (in S 1833) which ended in the death and exile of ite 
contriver, the chieftain of Athoon, ndtil the conspiracy of Mohsain^ 
m S. 1856, just twenty years ago * Bahadoor Sing, of Mohsain, a 
chieftain of ten thousand rupees* annual lent, was the head of tMs 
plot, which included eveiy chief and family whose fortunes had been 
annihilated by the exterminating policy of the Eegent It was 
conducted with admirable secrecy ; if known at all, it was to Zalim. 
alone, and not tiU on the eve of accomplishment The prosoription- 
hst was long; the Regent, his family, his fiiend and counsellor the 
Pundit Lallaji, were amongst the victims marked for sacrifice. The 
moment for execution was that of his proceeding to hold his court, 
in open day ; and the mode was by a cowp de main whose very 
audacity would guarantee success. It is said that he was actually 
in progress to durhar, when the danger was levealed. The ^aega, 
or 'select troop of horse* belonging to his friend and always at hand; 
was immediately called in and added to the guards about his person , 
thus the conspirators were assailed when they deemed the prey 
rushing into the snare they had laid. The surprise was complete ; 
many were slain , some were taken, others fled Amongst the latter 
was the head of the conspiracy, Bahadoor Smg, who gained the 
, Ohumbul, and took refuge in the temple of the tutelary deity of the 
Maras at Patun But he mistook the character of the Regent when 
he supposed that either the sanctuary (siina) oiKesTiora^, or the 
respect due to the prince in whose dominions (Boondi) it lay, could 
shield him fiom his fate He was dragged forth, and expiated his 
crime or folly with his bfe. 

According to the apologists of the Regent, this act was one of ]ust 
retribution, since it was less to defend himself and his immediate 
interests than those of the pnnce whose power and existence were 
threatened by the insurrection, which had for its object his deposal 
and the elevation of one of his biothei s. The membei s of the Maha 
Rao*s family at this period were his uncle Raj Sing, and his two 
brothers, Gordhun and Gopal Sing Smce the rebellion of Athoon, 
these princes had been under strict sv/rveillance , bnt after thia 
instance of re-action, in which their names were implicated as hav- 
ing aspired to supplant their brother, a more rigorous seclusion was 
adopted , and the rest of their days was passed in sohtary confine- 
ment Gordhun, the elder, died about ten years after his incarcera- 
tion , the younger, Gopal, lived many years longer , but neither 
from that day quitted the walls of their prison, until death released 
them from this dreadful bondage Kaka Raj Smg lived to extreme 
old age , but, as he took no part in these turmoils, he remained 
unmolested, having the lange of the temples in the city, beyond 
which limits he had no wish to stiay 

We may in this place introduce a slip from the genealogical tree 
* This was written at Kotah, luS 1876 CA.D. 1820) 
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of the forfeited branch of Biahen Sing, but which, m the peison of 
bis giandson A]eet, legained its rights and the padi. The fate of 
this family will servo as a specimen of the policy pursued by the 
Eegent towards the feudal luteiests of Kotah. It is appalling, when 
tbus marshalled, to view the saciifices which the maintenance of 
power will demand lu these feudal states, where individual will is law 
The plots against the existence and authoiity of the Piotector 
weie of eveiy desciiption, and no less thai\ eighteen are enumerated, 
which his never-slumbeimg vigilance detected and baffled The 
means woie force, open and concealed, poison, the dagger, — until at 
length ho became sick of piecaution ** I could not always beon my 
guard,” he would say But the most dangerous of all was a female 
conspiracy, got up in the palace, and which discovers an amusing 
mixture of tragedy and farce, although his habitual wariness would 
not have saved him fiom being its victim, had he not been aided by 
the boldness of a female champion fiom a legaid for the peisonal 
atti actions of the handsome Eegent He was snddeuly sent for by 

the queen-mother of one of the youngei princes, and while waiting 
in an antichamber, expecting eveiy instant “ tliQ voice hehtnd the 
** )^cm tain,*’ he found himself encucledby a band of Amazonian Eaj- 
pootnis, aimed with sword and dagger, from whom, acquamted as he 
was with the nerve, physical and moial, of his country women, he 
saw no hope of salvation Fortunately, they were determined not 
to be satisfied meiely with his death , they put him upon his trial , 
and the tiain of inteiiogation into all the acts of his life was going 
on, when his preserving angel, in the shape of the chief attendant of 
the dowager queen, a woman of masculine stiength and com age, 
rushed in, and with strong dissembled anger, drove him foith amidst 
a toirent of abuse for piesuming to be found in such a predicament. 

While bathing, and duiing the heat of the chase, his favourite 
puisuit, similar attempts have been made, but they always lecoiled 
on the heads of his enemies Yet, notwithstanding the multitude of 
these plots, which would have unsettled the reason of many, he 
never allowed a blind suspicion to add to the victims of his pohoy j 
and although, for his peisonal security, he was compelled to sleep in 
an iron cage, he never harbouied unnecessary alarm, that parent of 
crime and blood in all usuipations. His lynx-like eye saw at once 
who was likely to invade his authoiity, and these knew their peril 
from the vigilance of a system which never lelaxed. Bntiie self- 
reliance, a police such as peihaps no country in the world could 
equal, establishments well paid, services libeially lewaided, chaiacter 
and talent in each department of the state, himself keeping a strict 
watch over all, and trusting implicity to none, with a daily personal 
supervision of all this comphcated state-machineiy — such was the 
system which sui mounted every penl, and not only mamtained, but 
increased the power and political reputation of Zalim Smg, amidst 
the storms of war, rapine, tieason, and political convulsions’ of more 
than half a century^s duration. 
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2ali m regal ded as a legislator — His political views on Mewar — Hotah 
sal crificed then eto — His tyi anny — His superstition — Makes a tow of his 
dominions — Mstahlishes a peimaneni camp — Tiains an army — Adopts 
JEJ wopean arms and discipline — Revises the levenue system of Harouti — jP/is 
P‘ it41 system described — Council of Four — Eastent of jurisdiction — The 
}boras descn ibed — Their utility in the old farming system of India — Patels 
m itj'p their influence — Depression of the peasanti y — PatHs cm eumvented, 
inpusoned, and flned — Patel system destroyed — Return to the old system. 
— Moral estimation of the peasant of Rajpootana — Modes of i ealizing the 
land-i evenue desci ibed — Advantages and disadvantages 


We av6 now to examine tlie Piotector in another point of view, 
as the legislator and manager of the state whose concerns he was 
thus determined to rule. Por a series of years, Hotah was hub 
the wet-nurse to the child of hia ambition, a design upon Mewar, 
which engulphed as in a vortex all that oppiession could extort from 
the industry of the people confided to his charge From his first 
acquaintance with the court of the Rana, in S. 1827, to the year 
1856, he never relinquished the hope of extending the same measure 
of authority over that state which he exeited in his own. To the 
prosecution of this policy Haiouti was saciificed, and the cultivator 
lowered to the condition of a seif In the year 1840, oppression 
was at its height , the impoverished ryot, no longer able to pay the 
extra calls upon his industry, his cattle and the implements of his 
labour disti ained, was reduqed to despair. Many died from distress; 
some fled, but where could they find refuge in the chaos around 
them ^ The greater part were compelled to plough for hue, with 
the cattle and implements once their own, the very fields, their free- 
hold, which had been torn from them From this system of uni- 
versal impoverishment, displayed at length in uuthatched villages 
and untilled lands, the Regent was compelled to become farmer- 
general of Hotah. 

Fortunately for his subjects, and for his own reputation, his sense 
of gratitude and friendship for the family of Inglia,— whose head, 
Halla Rao, was then a prisoner in Mdwar, — ^involved him, in the 
attempt to obtain his release, in personal conflict with the Rana, and 
he was compelled to abandon for ever that long- cherished object of 
his ambition. It was then he peiceived he had sacrificed the wel- 
fare of all classes to a phantom, and his vigorous understauding 
suggested a remedy, which was instantly adopted 

^ Until the conspiracy of Mohsam m S. 1856, the Regent had i esided 
m the castle, acting the part of the mmi e du palais of the old 
French monarchy , but on his return from the release of Balia Rao. 

1803-4), when the successes of the British aims 
distuibed the combination of the Mahiattas, and obliged them to 
send forth their disunited bands to seek by rapine what they had 
lost by our conquests, the Regent perceived the impolicy of such 
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ever bore the name. These were ready at a moment^s warning to 
move to any point, against any foe. Moieover, by this change, he 
was extricated fiom many perplexities and delays which a lesidence 
in a capital necessaiily engenders. 

XTp to this period of his life, having been immersed in the troubled 
sea of political intngue, the Protector had no better knowledge of 
the systems of revenue and landed economy than other Eangra 
chieftains ; and he followed the immemorial usage teimed lat^ha and 
huttme, or rent in kind by weight or measui e, in proportion to the 
value of the soil or of the pioduct The Regent soon found the dis- 
advantages of this system, which afforded opportunity for oppression 
on the part of the collectors, and fiaud on that of the tenant, both 
detrimental to the government, and serving only to enrich that 
vulture, the Fatel When this rapacious, yet indispensable medium 
between the peasant and ruler, leagued with the collectors — and 
there was no control to exaction beyond the conscience of this con- 
stituted attorney of each township, either for the assessment or 
collection — and when, as we have so often stated, the Regent caied 
not for the means so that the supplies were abundant, nothing but 
ruin could ensue to the ryot. 

Having made himself master of the complicated details of the ' 
liuttaie, and sifted every act of chicanery by the most inquisitorial 
process, he convoked all the Patdla of the country, and took their 
depositions as to the extent of each pdteli their modes of collection, 
their credit, character, and individual means, and being thus enabled 
to form a rough computation of the size and revenues of each, he 
recommenced his tour, made a chalehundi, or measurement of the 
lands of each township, and classified them, according to soil and 
fertility, as peewal, or imgated ; gorma, of good soil, but dependant 
on the heavens , and mormi, including pasturage and mountain- 
tracts. He then, having formed an average from the accounts of 
many years, instituted a fixed money-rent, and declared that the 
battaie system, or that of payment in kind, was at an end. But 
even in this he shewed severity j for he reduced the jureeh^ or 
standaid measure, by a third, and added a fourth to his averages. 
Doubtless he argued that the piofit which the Patdls looked forward 
to would admit of this increase, and determined that his vigilance 
should be moie than a match for their ingenuity. 

Having thus adjusted the rents of the fisc, the dues of the Patel 
were, fixed at one and a half annas per beega on all the lands con- 
stituting a pateli , and as his personal lands were on a favoured 
footing and paid a much smaller ralie than the royts, he was led to 
understand that any exaction beyond what was authorized would 
subject him to confiscation Thus the dues on collection would 
realize to the Patel from five to fifteen thousand rupees annually. 
The anxiety of these men to be reinstated in their trusts was evinced 
by the immense offers they made, of ten, twenty, and even fifty 
thousand rupees. At one stroke he put ten lacs, or £100,000 ster- 
[VoL. n] 62 
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ling, into his exhausted treasuryXby the amount o£ nuzzeranas, or 
fines of relief on their re-induction into office. The ryot hoped for 
better days , for notwithstanding tne assessment was heavy, he saw 
the limit of exaction, and that the door was closed to all suboidmate 
oppression. Besides the spur of hope, he had that of fear, to quicken 
his exertions , for with the promulgation of the edict substituting 
money -1 ent for huttaie, the ryot wa^ given to undei stand that ^no 
account of the seasons^ would alter or lessen the established dues of 
the state, and that uncultivated lands would be made over by the 
Patel to those who would cultivate thenf, or if none would take 
them, they would be incorporated with the khas or peisonal farms 
of the Regent. In all cases, the Pat41s were declared i esponsible for 
defi-ciencies of revenue. 


Hitheito this body of men had an incentive, if not a license, to 
plunder, being subject to an annual or tiiennial tax termed patel- 
hui i at . This was annulled , and it was added, that if they fulfilled 
their contract with the state without oppressing the subject, they 
should be piotected and honoured Thus these Patffis, the elected 
lepiesentatives of the village and the shields of the lyot, became the 
direct officers of the crown It was the Regent’s interest to con- 
ciliate a body of men, on whose exertions the piospeiity of the state 
mainly depended, and they gladly and unanimously enteied into 
his views Golden bracelets and tuibans, the signs of inauguiation, 
were given, with a grant of office,” to each Patel, and they departed 
to their seveial trusts. 

A few reflections obtrude themselves on the contemplation of such 
a picture It will hardly fail to strike the reader, how perfect are 
the elements for the formation of a representative government m 
these regions , for every state of Rajwarra is similarly constituted , 

• ess uno disce ovines The Patels would only lequire to be joined by 
the representatives of the commercial body, and these are alieady 
formed, of Rajpoot blood, deficient neithei m nei ve nor political saga- 
city, compared with any class on earth, often composing the mmistiy, 
or heading the aimies in battle It is needless to push the paiallel 
farther, but if it is the desire of Biitaiu to promote this system in 
the east, to euthrone liberty on the rums of bondage, and call foith 
the energies of a giand national ‘pwnchaet, the mateiials are ample 
without the risk ot innovation beyond the mere extent ot membeis,. 
We should have the anstociatic T^JiaKoois (the Rajpoot baions), 
the men of wealth, and the repiesentatives of agrioultuie, to settle 
the limits and maintain the piinciples of their ancient patiialchal 
system A code of ciiminal and civil law, perfectly adequate, 
could be compiled from their sacred books, their records on stone, or 
traditional customs, and sufficient might be deducted from the 
levenues of the state to maintain municipal forces, which could unite 
if public safety weie endangeied, while the equestiian order would 
furnish all state parade, and act as a moveable army. 

But to return to our subject. Out of this numerous body of 
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Patdls, Zalim selected four of the most intelhgent and experienced, 
of -whom he formed a council attached to the Piesence. At first 
then duties weie confined to matteis of levenuej soon those of 
police Tveie superadded, and at length no matter of internal legula- 
tion was tiausacted without their advice In all cases of doubtful 
decision, they weie the court of appeal fiom pioviucial punchaSts, 
and even from those of the cities and the capital itselt Thus they 
peifoimed the thiee-fold duties of a boaid ot levenue, of justice, and 
of police, and perhaps thioughout the woild, there never was a 
police like that of Zalim Sing there was not one FoucM, but four, 
and a net of espionnage was spread over the countiy, out of whose 
meshes nothing could escape 

Such was the Patel system of Plotah A system so iigid had its 
alloy of evil , the veil of seciecy, so essential to commeicial pursuits, 
was ludely drawn aside, eveiy transaction was exposed to the 
Eegent, and no man felt safe from the inquisitorial visits of the spies 
of this council A lucky speculation was immediately reported, and 
the Eegent hastened to share in the success of the speculator Alarm 
and disgust were the consequence, the spirit of trade was damped; 
none were assured of the just leturns ot their industiy ; but there 
was no secuiity elsewhere, and at Kotah only the Protector dared to 
injure them 


council of V enice was not moie arbitrary than the Patdl board 
of Kotah, even the ministers saw the swoid suspended over their 
heads, while they were hated as much as feared by all but the 
individual who recognized their utility 

It would be imagined that, with a council so vigilant the Eegent 
would feel perfectly secure Not so he had spies over them. In 
short, to use the phrase of one of his ministers, — a man of acute 
perception and powerful understanding, when talking of the vio’our 
of his mental vision, when his physical organs had failed, pani 
pittj cmr moot tohia, which we will not translate. 

J.T. vntual master of the peasantry, was aware 

taafc fine and confiscation would follow tlie disco veiy of diiecfc 
oppression of the ryots, but there were many indirect modes by 
which he could attam his object, and betook the most secure, the 
medium of then necessities Hitherto, the impoverished husband- 
man had his wants supplied by the Bohoui, the sanctioned usurer 
of each village ; now, the privileged Patdl usurped his functions, and 
bound him by a double chain to his purposes But we must explain 
the functions of the Bohom, m ordei to show the extent of subordi- 
nation in which the ryot was placed. 


The Eo^oia of Eajpootana is the Metayer of the ancient system 
of Prance. He furnishes the cultivator with whatever he requires 
for his pursuits, whether cattle^ implements, or seed; and supports 
him and his family throughout the season until the crop is ready 
for the sickle, when a settlement of accounts takes place. This is 

^ payment, mth stipulated 
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inteiest according to the risk previously agreed upon, or, more 
commonly, by a specified share o£ the ciop, in which the Bokova, 
takes the iisk of bad seasons with the husbandman. The utility o£ 
such a pel son under an oppiessive government, where the lyot can 
stole up nothing for the future, may readily be conceived, he is, in 
fact, indispensable. Mutual honesty is lequiied, foi extoition on 
the pait of the j5o7i07 a would lose him his clients, and dishonesty 
on that of the peasant would d^piive him of his only resouice 
against the sequestiation of his patiimony Accordingly, this 
monied middle-man enjoyed gieat consideiation, being legaided as 
the patron of the husbandman Every peasant had his pajticulai 
Bohoia, and not unfrequently fiom the adjacent village in prefeience 
to his own 

Such was the state of things when the old system of lat’Jia battaie 
was commuted for heegoU, a specific money-rent appoitioned to the 
aiea of the land. The Patdl, now tied down to the simple duties of 
collection, could touch nothing but his dues, unless he leagued with 
or overturned the Bokoia, and m either case theie was riskfiom 
the lynx-eyed scrutiny of the Regent They, accordingly, adopted 
the middle couise of alarming his cupidity, which the following 
expedient effected. When the oiop was iipe, the peasant would 
demand peimission to cut it Pay your rent first,” was the reply. 
The RoAoj a, was applied to but his feais had been awakened by a 
caution not to lend money to one on whom the government had 
claims There was no alternative but to mortgage to the harpy Pat^ 
a portion of the produce of his fields This was the precise point at 
which he aimed , he took the crop at his own valuation, and gave his 
receipt that the dues of government weie satisfied, demandiugaceiti- 
ficate to the effect ** that having no funds forthcoming when the rent 

was 1 equired, and being unable to raise it, the mortgagor voluntarily 
“ assigned, at a fair valuation, a shaie of the produce.” In this 
manner did the Patels hoard immense quantities of grain, and as 
Kotah became the gianary of Rajpootana, they accumulated great 
wealth, while the peasant, never able to reckon on the fiuits of 
his industry, was depressed and impoverished. The Regent could 
not long be kept in ignorance of these extortions, but the treasury 
ovei flowed, and he did not sufficiently heed the miseries occasioned 
by a system which added fiesh lands by sequestration to the home 
farms, now the object of his especial solicitude. 

Matters proceeded thus until the year S 1867 (A D 1811), when, 
uke a clap of thunder, mandates of aiiest were issued, and every 
Pat^l in Elotah was placed in fetters, and his property under the 
seal of the state the ill-gotten wealth, as usual, flowing into the 
exchequer of the Protector. Few escaped heavy fines , one only 
was enabled altogether to evade the vigilance of the police, and he 
had wisely remitted his wealth, to the amount of seven lacs, or 
£70,000, to a foreign country, and from this individual case, a 
judgment may be formed of the prey these cormorants were com- 
pelled to disgorge. 
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It IS to be inferred that tbe Eegent must have weU weighed the 
present good against the evil he incurred, in destroying in one 
moment the credit and efficacy of such an engine of power as the 
pdt4H system he had established. The Council of Eour maintained 
then post, notwithstanding the humiliated condition of their com- 
peers , though their influence could not fail to be weakened by the 
discredit attached to the body The system Zalim had so aitfully 
introduced being thus entiiely disoigamzed, he was induced to push 
still fuither the resources of his energetic mind, by the extension of 
his personal farms In desciibing the foimatiou and management of 
these, we shall better pouitray the chaiacter of the Eegent than by 
the most laboured summaiy the acts will paint the man 

Before, however, we enter upon this singular part of his history, 
it IS necessaiy to develop the ancient agricultuial system of Saiouti, 
to which he letuined when the ’pdt&lh was broken up In the 
execution of this design, we must speak both of the soil aud the 
occupants, whose moral estimation in the minds of their rulers must 
mateiially influence then legislative conduct. 

The ryot of India, like the piogenitor of all tillers of the earth, 
bears the brand of vengeance on his forehead , for as Cain was cuised 
by the Almighty, so were the cultivators of India by Eamachund, 
as a class whom no lenity could lender honest or contented When, 
the hero of Ayodia left his kingdom for Lanka, he *en 30 ined his 
minister to foster the lyots, that he might hear no complaints on his 
returns Awaie of the fruitlessness of the attempt, yet determined 
to guard against all just cause of complaint, the minister leveised 
the mauna, or giain measuie, taking the share of the crown from 
the smaller end, exactly one-half of what was sanctioned by imme- 
moiial usage. When Kama returned, the cultivators assembled in 
bodies at each stage of his ]ourney, and complained of the innova« 
tions of the minister. What had he done 1” “ Eeversed the 

miauna ” The monai oh dismissed them with his curse, as a lace 
“ whom no favoui could conciliate, and who belonged to no one a 
phrase which to this hour is proverbial, ^'lyot lAssi cd nuliyn hyn ^ 
and the sentence is confirmed by the historians of Alexander, who 
tell us that they lived unmolested amidst all intestine wais , that 

they only tl^the ground aud pay tiibute to the king,” enjoying an 
amnesty from danger when the common wealth suffeied, which must 
tend to engender a love of soil moie than patriotism It would 
appear as if the Eegent of Kotah had availed himself of the anathema 
of Hama in his estimation of the moial virtues of his subjects, who 
were Helots in condition if not in name 

We pioceed to the modes of lealizing the dues of the state, in 
which the chaiactei and condition of the peasant will be further 
developed Theie aie foui modes of levying the land-tax, three of 
which are common throughout Eajwarra , the fouith is moie peculiar 
to Haiouti and M4war. The first and most ancient is that of buttaie, 
or ^ipaymentinkind,^ practised befoxe metallic currency was invented^ 
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The system o£ huttaie oxtendsj however^ only to corn , for sugar-cane, 
cotton, hemp, poppy, Sil, kosoomba, ginger, turmeiic, and other dyes 
and drugs, and all gai den stuffs, pay a rent in money This rent was 
aibitiaiy and variable, accoiding to the necessities or 3ustice of the 
inlei In both countries five to ten lupees per beega are demanded 
for sugai-cane, thiee to five for cotton, poppy, hemp, and oil-plant, 
and two to four for the lest But when heaven was bounteous, 
avaiice and oppression rose in their demands, and seventy lupees per 
beega were exacted foi the sugar-cane, thus paralyzing the industiy 
of the cultivatoi, and lendeiing aboitive the beneficence of the 
Almighty 

BtiUaie or ' division in kind,^ vanes with the seasons and then 
products 

1 st — The undluf or ‘ summer harvest,' when wheat, bailey, and jb 
variety of pulses, as giam, moth, moong, til, aie raised The share ot 
the state in these vanes with the feitility ot the soil, fiom one-fourth, 
one-third, and two-fifths, to one-half — the extreme fi actions being 
the maximum and minimum, those of one-third and two-fifths 
are the most universally admitted as the share of the crown But 
besides this, there are dues to the artificers and mechanics, whose 
labour to the village is compensated by a share of the harvest from 
each cultivator, which allowances reduce the portion of the latter 
to one — half of the gross produce of his industry, which if he realize, 
he IS contented and thrives 

The second harvest is the sidloo, or ^ autumnal,' consists of 
‘nniJchi oi hoota, (Indian coin,) of 30§>r, ba3ri, the two chief kinds of 
maize, and til oi sesamnm, with other small seeds, such as Icangni,^ 
with many of the pulses Of all these, one-half i^ exacted by the 
state 

Such IS the system of huttaie, let us desciibe that of fcoont t 
Koont IS the con3ectural estimate of the quantity of the standing 
crop on a measuied surface, by the officeis of the government in 
con3unction with the pioprietors, when the share of the state is 
converted into cash at the average late of the day, and the peasant 
is' debited the amount So exactly can those habitually exercise 
in this method estimate the quantity of giain produced on a given 
surface, that they seldom err beyond one-twentieth past of the crop 
Should, howevei, the cultivator deem his ciop over-estimated, he 
has the power to cut and weigh it, and this is termed laVlia 

The third is a tax in money, according to admeasurement of the 
field, assessed pieviously to cultivation 


* I’anicivm Itaheum, produced abundantly in the valley of the Shine, as 
well as miiJehi, there called Yelsh coi n , doubtless the maizes would alike grow 
in perfection ^ 

•}■ It would be more correct to say that iattaie, or * payment in kind, is 
divided into two branches, viz , koont and lat’lia, the first being a portion of 
the standing crop by conjectural estimate , the other by actual measure, after 
reaping and thrashing 
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The fourth is a mixed tax, of both money and produce. 

Neither of these modes is free from objection. That of JLoonf, or 
conjectural estimate of the standing crop, is, however, hable to much 
greater abuse than laVlia, or measurement of the gram. In the first 
case, it IS well known that by a biibe to the officei, he will Icoont a 
field at ten maunds, which may realize twice the quantity; for the 
chief guarantees to honesty are fear of detection, and instinctive 
morahty, feeble safeguaids, even in more civilized states than 
Eajwarra. If he be so closely watched that he must make a fair 
Icoont, or estimate, he will still find means to extort money from the 
ryot, one of which is, by procrastinating the estimate when the ear 
is ripe, and when every day^s delay is a certain loss. In short a 
celebrated superintendent of a district, of great credit both for zeal 
and honesty, confessed, “we are like tailors, we can cheat you to 
“ your face, and you cannot perceive it The ryot prefers the Icoont • 
the process is soon over, and he has done with the government but 
in lafha, the means are varied to perplex and cheS it , beginning 
with the reaping, when, with a liberal hand, they leave something 
for the gleaner, then, a “ tithe for the /cooipi, or ^ sickle ’ ” then 
the thrashing , and though they muzzle the ox who treads out the 
corn, they do not their own mouths, or those of their family Again 
if not convertible into com, they are debited and allowed to store it 
up, and, “ the rata are sme to get into the pits In both cases the 
shanahs, or village-watchmen, aie appointed to watch the crops 
soon as the ear begins to fill, yet all is insufficient to check the 
system of pillage, for the ryot and his family begin to feed upon 
the heads of Indian corn and maize the moment they afford the least 
nourishment. The shmah, receiving his emoluments from the 
husbandman as well as from the crown, inclines more to his fellow 
citizen and It is asserted that one-fourth of the crop, and even 
a thid, IS frequently made away with before the ihare of thA 
government can be fixed. 


Yet the system of lat^ha was pursued by the Eegent before he 
commenced that of pdteli, which has no slight analogy to the 
permanent system of Bengal,* and was attended with aiTm lny 
results,— disti ess, confiscation, and sale, to the utter exclusion of the 
hereditary principle, the very cornei-stone of Hindu society 


reven!lL‘^%ti zemindar of Bengal, was answerable for the 

revenues , the one, however, was hereditary only during pleasure , the other 
perpetually so. The extent of their authorities was equal. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

Farming system of Zahm S^ng — Fzt&nt to wMeU it has been carried — Its 
^prosperity fallacious and iransitoiy — Details of the system — Soil of Kotah. 
— The Regent introduces foreign ploughs.-^Area cultivated — Det produce — 
Value — Chain pits — Puces in plenty and famine — Zalim sells in one year 
grain to the amount of a million stei ling — Monopoly — The tithe, or new taa 
on eapoi ted grain, — The jugati, oi taw-gathet er — Impolicy of this tax — Gross 
} evenue of Kotah — Opium monopoly — Tax on widows — On the mendicant. 
— Gomdrtaso — Bioom-tax — The Regent detested by the bards. — Province of 
Kotah at this peaiod, and at assumption of the government, contrasted . — 
Question as to the moral result of his improvements 

Let us proceed mth the most prominent feature of the Regent^s 
internal administration — ^his farnung monopoly — to which he is 
mainly indebted for the reputation he enjoys throughout Rajpootana. 
The superficial obseiver, who can with difficulty find a path through 
the corn-fields which cover the face of Haiouti, will dwell with 
rapture upon the effects of a system in which he discovers nothing 
but energy and efficiency • he cannot trace the remote causes of this 
deceptive prosperity, which originated in moral and political injas- 
tice. It was because hia own tyranny had produced unploughed 
fields and deserted villages, starvmg husbandmen and a diminishing 
population , it was with the distrained implements and cattle of his 
subjects, and in Older to prevent the injurious effects of so much 
waste land upon the revenue, that Zalim commenced a system which 
has made him farmei -genei al of Harouti , and he has carried it to 
an astonishing extent. There is not a nook or a patch in Harouti, 
where giain can be produced, which his ploughs do not visit. 
Porests have disappeared } even the barren rooks have been covered 
with exotic soil, and the mountain's side, inaccessible to the plough, 
is turned up with a spud, and compelled to yield a crop. 

In S 1840 (A D 1784), Zalim possessed only two or thiee hundred 
ploughs, which in a few yeais increased to eight hundred. At the 
commencement of what they term the new era {nya-samval) in the 
history of landed property of Kotah, the intioduotion of the pdtfli 
system, the number was doubled , and at the present time^ no less 
than fov/r thousand ploughs, of double yoke, employing sixteen 
thousand oxen, aie used in the farming system of this extraordinary 
man , to which may be added one thousand more ploughs and four 
thousand oxen employed on the estates of the prince, and the 
different members of his family. 

This IS the secret of the Eaj Rana's power and reputation j and to 
the wealth extracted from her soil, Kotah owes her preservation 
from the ruin which befel the states around her during the convul- 
sions of the last half century, when one atter another sank into 
decay. But although sagacity maiks the plan, and unexampled 


* This drawn up in 1820-21 
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energy superintends its details^ wo must^ on examining tbe founda- 
tions of the system either morally or politically, pronounce its effects 
a meie paroxysm of ’prospeiity, arising from stimulating causes 
which piesent no guarauteo of permanence Despotism has wiought 
this magic effect thoio is not one, fiom the uoblo to tlio peasant, 
who has not felt, and who does not still feel, its presence. When 
tho arm of the octagenariaii Protector shall bo withdrawn, and the 
authority tiausferied to his son, who possesses none of tho father^s 
energies, then will the impolicy of tho system become apparent. It 
was trom the sequcstiated estates of the valiant Haia chieftain, and 
that giinding oppiession which thinned Ilarouti of its agricultuial 
population, and left tho lands waste, that tho Regent found scope 
for his genius. Tho fields, which had descended fiom father to son 
through the lapse of ages, tho unalienable right of the peasant, were 
seized, iu spite of law, custom, or tiaditiou, on every defalcation ; 
and it is even allii lued that ho sought pretexts to obtain such lands 
as fiom their contiguity or fertility ho coveted, and that liiiudieds 
weie thus depiived of their inheritance. In vain wo look for the 
peaceful hamlets w'hicli onco studded Harouti : wo disccin instead 
the 0 ) le, or farm-house of tho Regent, which would bo beautiful 
were it not elected on tho property of tho subject, but when we 
enquire the latio which tho cultivators bear to tho cultivation, and 
tho means of enjoyment this artificial system has left them, and find 
that the once independent pi opnetor, who claimed a sacied right of 
inheritance, now ploughs like a serf tho fields formeily his own, 
all our peicoptions of moial justice aro shocked. 

The love of country and tho passion for possessing land aio strong 
thioughout Rajpootana: w'hilo theio is a hope of cxistcnco, tho 
cultivator clings to the * hapota* and in Haiouti this amoi patriOi is 
so invincible, that, to use then homely phrase, “ ho would lather 
“fill his^mit m slaveiy theio, than livo in luxuiy abroad” But 
where could they fly to escape oppiession ? All aiound was desola- 
tion, aimies perambulated tho coiintiy, with lapid stiides, in each 
other’s tium, “ one to another still succeeding.” To this evil Kotah 
was compaiatively a stianger , tho Piotector was the only plunderer 
within his domains. Indeed, tho luhabituuts of the suiiounding 
states, fiom the year 1805, when lapiue was at its height, flocked 


* Throughout tl>oI3oondi territory, 'nhoro no Regent has innovated on tho 
establibhcd laws o£ luhciitiinco, b> far cho grcatei part of tho land is tbo 
abbolute pi opei tj of tbe cultivating i yot, who can sell or mortgage it Thei e is 
a curious tradition that this right was obtained by one of tho ancient nrinces 
making a general sale of the croun land, icbei ring only tbo tax In Boondi, 
if a lyot becomes unable, fiom pccumaiy wants oi otherwise, to cultivate his 
lands, ho lets them , and custom bus established four annas per heega of 
irrigated laud, and two annas foi gotma, that dependant on tho heavens, oi a 
share of tho proance m a similni proportion, as his right If in exile, from 
whatever cause, ho can assign this share to trustees , and, tbe more strongly to 
mark his inahenablo right in such a case, tbe trustees reserve on his account 
iuo seei s on eiei y maunil of pi oduce, which is emphatically termed “ hxilihapaid 
" CO bliom," tho “ dues of tho patrimonial soil ” 
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into Kotali, and filled up the chasm which oppression had pioduced 
in the population But with ths banishment of piedatoiy war, and 
the letuin of industry to its own field of exeition, this panacea for 
the wounds which the luler has inflicted will disappear, and 
although the vast lesouices of the Regent’s mind may check the 
appearance of decay, while his faculties suivive to supeiiutend this 
vast and complicated system, it must ultimately, fiom the want of 
a principle ot peimanence, fall into rapid disoigauization We 
pioceed to the details of the system, which will aftoid fresh pi oofs 
of the talent, industry, and vigilance of this singulai chaiactei 

The soil of Kotah is a iich tenacious mould, lesemblmg the best 
parts of lowei Malwa The single plough is unequal to breaking it 
up, and the Regent has introduced the plough of double yoke fiom 
the Concan His cattle aie of the first quality, and equally fit for 
the park or the plough He puichases at all the adjacent fans, 
chiefly in his own dominions, and at the annual in^d (fair) of his 
favourite city Jhaha-Patun He has tiled those of Maiwai and of 
the desert, famed for a superior lace of cp,ttle , but he found that the 
transition fiom then sandy regions to the deep loam of Haiouti soon 
disabled them 

Each plough or team is equal to the culture of one hundied 
beegas , consequently 4,000 ploughs will cultivate 400,000 during 
each harvest, and for both 800,000, neatly 300,000 English acies. 
The soil is deemed poor which does not yield seven to ten maunds* 
of wheat per beega, and five to seven of millet and Indian corn But 
to take a very low estimate, and allowing for bad seasons, we may 
assume four maunds per beega as the aveiage produce, (though 
double would not be deemed an exaggerated aveiage) this will give 
3,200,000 maunds of both piodiicts, wheat and millet, and the pio- 
portion of the former to the latter is as thiee to two Let us estimate 
the value of this. In seasons of abundance, twelve rupees per 
maunijf in equal quantities of both giains, is the average, at this 
time (July 1820), notwithstanding the preceding season has been a 
failure thioughout Rajwarra, (though there was a prospect of an 
excellent one), and gram a dead weight, eighteen lupees per onauni 
IS the current price, and may be quoted as the aveiage standard of 
Harouti above is approximating to dearness, and below to the 
revel se But if we take the aveiage of the year of actual plenty, or 
twelve rupees J pei maum of equal quantities of wheat and jo&i, or 
one rupee per maund, the result is thiity-two lacs of lupees annual 
income. 

Let us endeavour to calculate how much of this becomes net pro- 


* A tnauud is seventy-five pounds 
f (7i am Measui e of Eajpootana — 75 pounds = 1 seer 

43 seers = 1 maund 
12 maunds = 1 mauni 
100 maunis = 1 manassa. 

$ It does descend as low as eight rupees per maum for wheat and barley, 
and four for the millets, lu seasons of excessive abundance 
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duce towards the expenses o£ the 
that the chaiges aie about one-third| 

Expensi 

Establishments — mz , feeding cat 
wear and teai of gear, and cle 
one-eighth of the gross amount 
Seed 

Replacing 4^000 oxen annually, at 
Extias. 


"We do not presume to give thisj 
more than an approximation to the I 
has mentioned that in one year the| 
five thousand f We have allowed 
well seven years, if taken care of 
posing the necessities of the gover^ 
sold in the year it was raised, twei 
the Regent^s farms. But he has abi| 
forced into the market before the fs 
the pioduce is hoarded up in subtei 
in these regions is simple, yet effioiej 
pits. 

These pits or trenches are fixed oj 
being according to the natuie of the 
undergo is the incineration of cert 
lining the sides and bottom with 
grain is then deposited in the pit, 
terrace of earth, about eighteen incl 
front beyond the orifice of the pit, is | 
with a coating of clay and cow-dur 
sooji, and is renewed as the torrents | 
remain for years without injury, wl 
checks geimination, and deters raii 
Regent has seldom less than fifty lac 
the country, and it is on emergencie 
stoies see the hght ; when, instead 
as high as forty, oi the famine pric! 
mines of gold , the Regent having f^^ 
lacs of maunds In S 1860, (oi A 
wai, when Holcar was in the BhurtpJ 
weie moving in every direction. 
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and it will be seen 
Si OSS amount. 



servants, 
he fields — 

4.00. 000 

6 . 00 . 000 - 
80,000 

20,000 

11,00,000 

W the gross amount, as 
Jj but the Regent himself 
jlties in oxen amounted to 
for an ox will work 
I on the lowest scale, sup- 
required the grain to be 
|is will be the net piofit of 
resources without being 
moment , until when, 
gianaries. Everything 
Je will desciibe the grain- 

Jated dry spots ; their size 
1 All the pieparation they 
pgetable substances, and 
or barley stubble The 
over with sti aw, and a 
[height, and projecting in 
over it. This is secuied 
Sich resists even the mon- 
t it Thus the gram may 
heat which is extricated 
white ants Thus the 
launds in various paits of 
^n bad seasons, that these 
jve rupees, the mmim runs 
^ty. Then these pits are 
_ sold in one year sixty 
)4), during the Mahiatta 
ite, and predatoiy armies 
I when famine and war 


* It IS uob uncommon in Ea]warra, wheii the means of individuals pi event 
them from culbivating then own lands, i-i* StTO out the whole with men and 
implements, foi the use of which one-eigWi of Hhe produce is the established 
consideration We have applied this in tli- estimate of the expenses of 

the Begenti's farming system 
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conjoined to desolate tLe country, Kotah. fed the whole population 
of Kajwarra, and supplied all these roving hoides. In that season, 
grain being fifty-five rupees per mauni, he sold to the enormous 
amount of one crot eofi upeest oi a million stei Img > 

^Reputable merchants of the Mahajin tube refrain from speculating 
in giain, from the most libeial feelings, esteeming it d/ie» m nuhyn 
kyn, * a want of chanty.' The humane Jain mei chant says, to 
“hoaidup gram, for the pui pose of taking advantage of human 
“ miseiy, may bring liches, but never profit ” 

According to the only accessible documents, the whole ciown- 
1 evenue of Kotah from the tax in kind, amounted, under bad manage- 
ment, to twenty-five lacs of rupees This is all the Regent admits 
he collects from (to use his own phiase) his handful {picchewara) of 
soil of couise he does not include his own f aiming system, but only 
the amount raised from the cultivator * He confesses that two-thirds 
of the superficial aiea of Kotah were waste , but that this is now 
reversed, there being two-thiids cultivated, and only one-third waste, 
and this comprises mountain, forest, common, &c 

In S 1865 (A-D. 1809), as if industry were not already sufficiently 
shackled, the Regent established a new tax on all corn exported 
fiom his dominions. It was termed lut^ho, and amounted to a inpee 
and a half per mauni This tax— not less unjust in oiigin than 
vexatious in operation — worse than even the infamous gahelh, or 
the droit d*auhaine of Prance — was another fruit of monopoly. It 
was at first confined to the grower, though of couise it fell indirectly 
on the consumer, but the Jagdti, or chief collector of the customs, 
a man after the Regent's own heart, was so pleased with its effi- 
ciency on the very first tiial, that he advised his master to push it 
farther, and it was accordingly levied as well on the faimei as the 
puichasei. An item of ten lacs was at once added to the budget; 
and as if this were insufficient to stop all competition between the 
Regent-farmei -general and his subjects, thiee, four, nay even five 
luVhos, have been levied from the same grain before it was letailed 
for consumption. Kotah exhibited the pictuie of a people, if not 
absolutely starving, yet living in penury in the midst of plenty. 
Heithei the lands of his chiefs nor those of his ministers weie exempt 
from the opeiation of this tax, and all were at the mercy of the 
Jagdti, fiom whose aibitiary will there was no appeal. It had 
reached the veiy height of oppiession about the period of the alliance 
with the British government. This collector had become a part of 
his system , and if the Regent requiied a few lacs of ready money, 
Jo JiooTcum, ‘ your commands,' was the reply A list was made out 
of ' arieais of lut*ho/ and friend and foe, minister, bankei, trader, 
and faimer, had a circular. Remonstiance was not only vain but 
dangeious even his ancient friend, the Pundit Belial, had twenty- 
five thousand rupees to pay in one of these schedules the homme 
d^affaiies of one of his confidential chiefs, five thousand, his own 
foreign minister a share, and many bankets of the town, four 
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thousaiid^ five tfiousand^ and ten tlioasand each. The term lut’ho 
was an abuse of language for a forced contribution . in fact the ob- 
noxious and well-kuown dind of Rajwarra. It alienated the minds 
of all men, and neailj occasioned the Regent's rum ; for scarcely 
was their individual sympathy expiessed, when the Hara princes 
conspiied to emancipate themselves from his interminable and gal- 
bng protection. 

When the English government came in contact with Rajwarra, it 
wasaprimaiy principle of the nmvei sal protective alliance to pro- 
claim that it was for the benefit of the governed as well as the 
governois, since it availed little to destroy the wolves without, i£ 
they were consigned to the lion within But there are and must bo 
absurd inconsistencies, even in the policy of western legislators, 
where one set of principles is apphed to all Zalim soon discovered 
that the fashion of the day was to purwurush, ‘ foster the ryot.' 
The odious chaiacter of the tax was diminished, and an edict limited 
its operation to the farmei, the seller, and the purchaser; and so 
anxious was he to conceal his weapon of oppression, that the very 
name of liit’ho was abolished, and sowde Tiasil, or * extraordinaries,' 
substituted This item is said still to amount to five lacs of rupees. 

Thus did the skill and iigid system of the Regent exact from his 
puchewara of soil, full fifty lacs of rupees. We must also recollect 
that nearly five more aie to be added on account of the household 
lands of the members of his own and the prince's family, which is 
almost suflSoient to cover their expenses 

What will the European practical farmer, of enlarged means and 
experience, think of the man who arranged this complicated system, 
and who, during foity years, has superintended its details ? What 
opiuion will he form of his vigour of mind, who, at the age of four- 
scoie years, although bliud and palsied, still superintends and main- 
tains this system ? What will he think of the tenacity of memory, 
which bears graven thereon, as on a tablet, an account of all these 
vast depositories of grain, with their varied contents, many of them 
the stole of years past; and the power to check the slightest errois 
of the mtendant of this vast accumulation ; while, at the same time, 
he regulates the succession of ciops throughout this extensive range ? 
buch is the minute topographical knowledge which the Regent 
possesses of his country, that every field in every farm is fami- 
liar to him and woe to the supeiintendent havelddr if he discovers 
a fallow nook that ought to bear a crop 

Yet vast as this system is, overwhelming as it would seem to 
most minds, it foimed but a part of the political engine conducted 
and kept m action by his single powers. The details of his adminis- 
ti atiou, internal as well as external, demanded unremitted vigilance. 
Theforinatiou, the maintenance, and discipline of an army of twenty 
thousand men, hisfoi ti esses, aisenals,and their compheated mmutim, 
were amply sufficient for one mind. The daily account from his 
police, consisting of several hundred emissaries, besides the equally 
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numerous reports from the head of each district, would have 
distracted an ordinary head, “ for the winds could not enter and 
leave Harouti without being i epoited ” But when, in addition to 
all this, it IS known that the Eegent was a practical merchant a 
speculator in exchanges, that he encouiaged the mechanical arts, 
fostered foreign industry, pursued ev^en horticultuie, and, to use his 
own words, “ considered no trouble thrown away which made the 
''rupee letuin sixteen and a half annas, with whom can he be 
" compared Literature, philosophy, and exceijptce from the grand 
historical epics, were the amusements of his hours of relaxation, 
but here we anticipate, foi we have not yet finished the review of 
his economical character. His monopolies, especially that of grain, 
not only influenced his own market, but afiected all the adjacent 
countries , and when speculation in opium ran to such a demoializ- 
ing excess in consequence of the Biitish government monopolizing 
the entire produce of the poppy cultivated throughout Malwa, he 
took advantage of the manias and by his sales or purchases raised 
or depressed the market at pleasure His gardens, scattered 
throughout the country, still supply the markets of the towns and 
capital with vegetables, and his foiests furnish them with fuel. 

So rigid was his system of taxation, that nothing escaped it 
There was a heavy tax on widows who remained Even the qouid 
of the mendicant paid a tythe, and the ascetic in his cell had a 
domiciliary visit to ascertain the gams of mendicity, in order that a 
portion should go to the exigencies of the state The toomba hw i dr, 
or ‘ gourd-tax,' was abolished after foi ming for a twelvemonth part 
of the fiscal code of Harouti, and then not through any sciuples of 
the Eegent, but to satisfy his fiiends Akin to this, and even of a 
lower grade, vra.s the jahioo-hard/i, or 'broom-tax,' which continued 
for ten years , but the many lampoons it provoked from the satirical 
JBliat operated on the more sensitive feelings of his son, Madhu Sing, 
who obtained its repeal 

Zalim was no favorite with the baids, and that he had little 
claim to their consideiation may be infeiied from the following 
anecdote A celebrated rhymer was leoiting some laudatory stanzas, 
which the Eegent leceived lathei coldly, obseiving with a sneer; 
that " they told nothing but lies, though he should be happy to 
" listen to then effusions when tiuth was the foundation The 
poet leplied, that " he found ti uth a most unmarketable commodity , 
" nevertheless, he had some of that at his service ," and stipulating 
for forgiveness if they offended, he gave the Protector his picture in 
a string of %'avpt ovised stanzas, so full of ms (poison), that the lands 
of the whole fiateinity were lesumed, and none of the older have 
ever since been admitted to his presence 

Though rigid in his observance of the ceremonies of religion, and 
sharing in the pievailing superstitions of his country, he never allows 
the accidental circumstance of bn th or caste to affect his pohoy. 


* There are sixteen annas to a rupee 
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Offences against the state admit of no indemnity, he the offender a 
Biahmm or a baid , and if these classes engage in trade, they es- 
peiience no exemption fiom imposts 

Such IS an outline of the teiritoiial arrangements of the Eegenfc 
Zalim Sing When power was assigned to him, he found the state 
hmited to Kailwaiia on the east , he has extended it to the verge of 
the Plateau, and the fortiess which guards its ascent, at fiist rented, 
from the Mahiattas, is now by tieaty his own He took possession 
of the leius of power with an empty tieasury and thi)ty~two lacs of 
accumulating debt He found the means of defence a few dilapi- 
dated fortiesses, and a biave but unmanageable feudal army. He 
has, at an immense cost, put the foi tresses into the most complete 
state of defence, and covered their lampaits with many hundred 
pieces of cannon , and he has laised and maintains, in lieu of about 
torn thousand Hara cavahers, an aimy, — legular we may teim it, — 
of twenty thousand meu, distributed into battalions, a paik of one 
hundred pieces of cannon, with about one thousand good horse, 
besides the feudal contingents 

But IS this prosperity ^ Is this the greatness which the Raja 
Goman intended should be entailed upon his successors, his chiefs, and 
his sub]ects? Was it to entertain twenty thousand mercenary soldiers 
from the sequestrated fields of the illustrious Haia, the indigenous 
piopiietor ? Is this government, is it good government according to 
the ideas of more civilized nations, to extend taxation to its limit, 
in order to maintain this cumbrous machinery ? We may admit 
that, for a time, such a system may have been requisite, not only 
for the maintenance of his delegated power, but to piesei ve the state 
from predatory spoliation and now, could we see the noble restored 
to his forfeited estates, and the ryot to his hereditary rood of land, 
we should say that Zalim Sing had been an instrument in the hand 
of Piovidence for the preservation of the rights of the Haras. But, 
as it IS, whilst the corn which waves upon the fertile surface of Kotah 
presents not the symbol of prosperity, neither is his well-paid and 
well- disciplined army a sure mean of defence moial propriety has 
been violated; rights are lu abeyance, and until they be restored, 
even the apparent consistency of the social fabric is obtained by 
means which endanger its security. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Political system of the Regent, — His foteign “policy — Sis pi e-em%nent wflnmce 
in Rajwai j a — His jii st connexion with the English government — Monson’s 
veti eat — Gallant conduct and death of the Sat a chief of Goelah — Aid given 
hy the Regent involves him with Soleai — Holcai comes to Kotah — Frepai a- 
iions to attach the capital — Singular inteiview with Zalim — Zalim’s agents 
at foi eign cqw ts — Alliance with Ameer Khan, and the Pmdai 1 1 chief i, — 
Chaiacteiisiio anecdotes — Zalim’s offensive policy — His domesiio policy — 
Chataciet of Mahaiao OmSd Sing — Zalim' s conduct towards him — Choice of 
mmisteis — Bishen Sing Foiijdat — Hulleel Khan Pafhan — Gii cumvallation 
of Kotah — Foundation of the city Jhah a-paiun — Mehi ah Khan, commander 
of the f 01 ces 

The foregoing reflections bring us back to political consideiations, 
and these we must sepaiate into two branches^ the foreign and 
domestic We purposely invert the discussion of these topics, for 
the sake of convenience. 

Zalim^s policy was to create, as regarded himself, a kind of balance 
of power , to overawe one leader by his influence with another, yet 
by the maintenance of a good understanding with all, to prevent 
individual umbrage, while his own stiength was at all times suffi- 
cient to make the scale preponderate in his favour. 

Placed in the very heait of India, Kotah was for years the centre 
around which revolved the desultoiy aimies, or ambulant govern- 
ments, ever stiangeis to repose , and though its wealth could not 
fail to attract the cupidity of these vagabond poweis, yet, by the 
imposing attitude which he assumed, Zahm Sing maintained, daring 
more than half a century, the lespect, the feai, and even the' esteem 
of all, and Kotah alone, throughout this lengthened peiiod, so 
full ot catastrophes, never saw an enemy at her gates Although ^ 
an epoch of perpetual change and political convulsion, — armies 
destroyed, states ovei turned, famine and pestilence often aiding moral 
causes in desolating the land — yet did the Regent, from the age of 
twenty-five to eighty-two,* by his sagacity, his energy, his modera- 
tion, his pi udence, conduct the bark intrusted to his care through 
all the shoals and dangers which beset her course It may not excite 
surprise that he was unwilling to rehnquish the helm when the 
vessel was moored in calm wateis, or, when the ^unskilful owner, 
forgetting these tempests, and deeming his own science equal to the 
task, demanded the surrender, that he shouldhoist the flag of defiance 
There was not a court in Eajwaiia, not even the piedatory govein- 
ments, which was not in some way influenced by his opinions, and 
often guided by his councils At each he had envoys, and when 
there was a point to gain, thei e were irresistible ai guments in i esei ve 
to secuie it The necessities, the vanities, and weaknesses of man, 

*I may oncamore repeat, this was written m A D 1820*21, when Zalim 
Sing had reached the age of fourscore and two. 
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he could enlist on his side, and he was alternately, by adoption, the 
fathei, uncle, or biother, oE every peison in power during this event- 
ful period, from the prince upon the thione, to the brat of a rindarii , 
He fiequently observed, that "‘none knew the shifts he had been 
“put to,” and when entieated not to use expiessions of humility, 
which weie alike unsuited to his age and station, and the leveience 
he compelled, he would reply," God grant you long life, but it is 
“ become a habit” Foi the last ten years, he not only made his 
connexion with Meer Khau subseivient to avoiding a collision with 
Holcai, but conveited the Khan into the make- weight of his balance 
of powei "he thanked God the time was past, when he had to 
" congiatulate even the slave of a Toork on a safe accouchement, and 
“ to pay for this happiness ” 

Though by natuie irascible, impetuous, and proud, he could bend 
to the extreme of submission. But while he would, by letter or 
conversation, say to a marauding Pin darn or Pathan, " let me 
" petition to your notice,” or " if my olodpole understanding 
" Q)homvi hood’h) is worth consulting,” or reply to a demand for a 
contubution, coupled with a thieat of inroad, " that the friendhj 
** epistle had been leceived , that he lamented the writer^s 
" disti esses, &c , &c ,” with a few thousand moiethan was demanded, 
and a piesent to the messenger, he would excite a feebng which at 
least obtained a respite , on the other hand, he was always prepared 
to repel aggression , and if a single action would have decided his 
quari el, he would not have hesitated to engage any power in the circle. 
But he knew even success, in such a case, to be luin, and the geneial 
feature of his external policy was accordingly of a temporizing and 
very mixed natuie Situated as he was, amidst conflicting elements, 
he had frequently a double game to play. Thus, in the coalition of 
1806-7, against jodpoor, he had three parties to please, each request- 
ing his aid, which made neutrality almost impossible He sent 
envoys to all, and while appearing as the universal mediator, he 
gave assistance to none 

It would be vain as well as useless to attempt the details of his 
foreign policy , we shall merely allude to the circumstance which 
first brought him in contact with the British government, in A D 
1808-4, and then proceed to his domestic administiation 


When the ill-fated expedition under Monson traversed Central 
India to the attack of Holcai, the Begent of Kotah, trusting to the 
invincibility of the Butish arms, did not hesitate, upon their appear- 
ance within his territory, to co-operate both with supplies and men 
But when the British army reheated, and its commander demanded 
admission within the walls of Kotah, he met a decided and very 
proper refusah "You shall not bung anarchy and a disorganized 

^^aimy to mix withmypeaceablecitizens,butdrawupyourbattalions 

« V ^ famish -piovisions, and I will march the 

« foice between you and the enemy, and bear the brunt 

or ins attack. Such were Zalim’s own expiessions whether it 
II] 64 
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would have been wise to accede to his proposal is not the point of 
discussion. Monson continued his disastious flight through the 
Boondi and Jeipoor dominions, and can led almost alone the news of 
his disgrace to the illustrious Lake It was natural he should seek 
to palliate his eiror by an attempt to involve others, and amongst 
those thus calumniated, flist and loiemost was the Kegeut of Kotah, 

the head and front of whose offending,''’ — uon-admissiou to a panic- 
struck, beef-eating army within his walls, — was translated into 
tieachery, and a connivance with the enemy, a calumny which long 
subsisted to the prejudice of the veteran politician But never was 
there a greater wiong inflicted, or a moie unjust return foi services 
and saciifices, both in men and money, in a cause which little con- 
cerned him; and it nearly operated huitfully, at a peiiod (1817) 
when the British government could not have dispensed with hrs aid. 
It was never told, it is haidly yet known at this distant period, 
what devotion he evinced in that memoiable i eti eat, asit is misnamed, 
when the troops of Kotah and the corps of the devoted Lucan were 
saciificed to ensuie the safety ot the army until it letb the Mokun- 
durra Pass in its lear If there be any incredulous suppoiter of the 
commander in that era of our shame, let him repair to the altar of 
the Coelah chief, who, like a true Haia, “spread his carpet” at the 
ford of the Amjar, and there awaited the myrmidons of the Mah- 
lattas, and fell protecting the flight of an at my which might have 
passed from one end of India to the other Well might the veteran 
allude to our ingratitude in S 1804, when in A.D 1 817 he was called 
upon to co-opeiate in the destruction of that predatory system, in 
withstanding which he had passed a life of feverish anxiety If 
there was a doubt of the part he acted, if the monuments of the 
slain will not be admitted as e'vidence, let us appeal to the opinion 
of the enemy, whose testimony adds another featui e to the poi trait 
of this extiaordinary man. 

Besides the Goelah chief, and many bravo Haras, slain on the 
letieat of Monson, the Bukshee, or commander of the force, was 
made prisoner As the price of his liberation, and as a punishment 
for the aid thus given to the British, the Mahiatta leader exacted a 
bond of ten lacs ot rupees from the Bukshee, threatening on refusal 
to lay waste with fire and sword the whole line of pursuit. But 
when the discomfited Bukshee appeal edbefoietheRegent, he spurned 
him from his presence, disavowed his act, and sent him back to 
Holcar to pay the forfeiture as he might.* Holcar satisfied himself 
then with threatening vengeance, and when oppoi tunity permitted, 
he mai ched into Hai outi and encamped near the capital . The walls 
were manned to receive him , the signal had been prepared which 
would not have left a single house inhabited in the plams, while the 
Bhils would simultaneously poui down from the hills on Holcai’s 
supplies or followers The bond was again presented, and without 


* I£ my memory betrays me not, this unfortunate commander, unable to 
bear his shame, took poison 
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hesitation disavowed * liostilities appealed inevitable^ wben tbe 
friends of both parties concerted an interview. But Zalim, aware of 
tbe perfidy of bis foe, declined tbis, except on bis own conditions 
These were singular, and will recall to mind another and yet more 
celebiated meeting. He demanded that they should discuss tbe 
terms of peace or war upon tbe Cbnmbul, to wbicb Holcai acceded. 
!For this purposeZalim prepared two boats, eacb capable of containing 
about twenty aimed men Having moored bis own little baik in 
tbe middle of tbe stream, under tbe cannon of tbe city, Holcar, 
accompanied by bis cavalcade, embarked in bis boat and i owed to 
meet bim. Carpets were spi ead, and there these extraoi dinary men, 
with only one eye* between them, settled the conditions of 
peace, and tbe endearing epithets of ' uncle* and ^ nephew* were 
bandied, with abundant mirth on tbe peculiarity of then situation; 
while, — ^for tbe fact is beyond a doubt, — eacb boat was plugged, and 
men were at band on the fiist appearance of treachery to have sent 
them all to the bottom of the river But Holcar*s necessities were • 
urgent, and a gift of three lacs of rupees averted such a catastiophe, 
though he never relinquished tbe threat of exacting the ten lacs , and 
when at length madness overtook him, the bond of TTnkp . Zalim 

Sing** was one of the most fiequently-iepeated ravings of this 
soldier of fortune, whose whole life was one scene of insanity. 

It will readily be conceived, that tbe labours of his administration 
were quite sufficient to occupy his attention without intermeddling 
with his neighbours; yet, in order to give a direct interest in the 
welfare of Kotah, he became a competitor for the farming of tbe 
extensive districts which joined his southern fiontier, belonging to 
Sindia and Holcar. From the foimer he rented the punj-mohals, 
and from the latter the four important districts of Dig, Perawa, &o , 
which, wben by light of conquest they became British, were given 
in sovereignty to tbe Regent. Hot satisfied with this hold of self- 
interest on tbe two great predatory powers, he had emissaries in the 
persons of their confidential ministers, who reported every move- 
ment, and to “ make assuiance doubly sure,** hp had Mabratta 
pundits of the first talent in his own administration, through whoso 
connexions no political measure of their nation escaped his know- 
ledge As for Meer Hhan, he and the Regent were essential to eacb 
other From Kotab tbe Khan was provided with militaiy stores and 
supphes of every kind ; and when his legions mutinied (a matter of 
daily occurrence) and threatened him with the bastinado, oi fasten- 
ing to a piece of ordnance under a scorching sun, Kotah afforded a 
place of refuge during a temporary retreat, or ways and means to 
aUay the tumult ^paymg the arrears. Zalim allotted the castle of 
Shirgurh for the Ela,n*s family, so that this leader had no anxiety 
on their account, while he was pursuing his career of rapine in more 


“ Holer hod . 

Proo. tL3 ^ 
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Even the Pindavris were conciliated with all the respect and 
couitesy paid to hettei men. Many of their leaders held giants of 
land in Kotah so essential^ indeed, was a good understanding with 
this body, that when Sindia,in A D 1807, entrapped and imprisoned 
in the dungeons of Gwalior the celebiated Kureem, Zahm not only 
advanced the large sum required tor his iansom,but had the temerity 
to pledge himself for his tuture good conduct an act which some- 
what tarnished his reputation foi sagacity, but eventually operated 
as a just punishment on Sindia for his avaiice 

The scale of munificence on which the Regent exercised the rites 
of sanotuaiy (6^^na) towards the chiefs of othei countries claiming 
his piotection, was disproportioned to the means of the state The 
exiled nobles of Marwar and Mewar have held estates in Kotah 
gi eater than their sequestrated patiimonies These dazzling acts of 
beneficence weie not lost on a community amongst whom hospitality 
ranks at the head of the viitues In these legions, wheie the 
stiangest anomalies and the most sti iking contiadictions present 
themselves in politics, such conduct begets no astonishment, and 
rarely piovokes a lemonstrance fiom the state whence the suppliant 
fied The Regent not only received the refugees, but often i ecouoiled 
them to then sovereigns He gloiied in the title of ‘ peace-makei/ 
and whethei his conduct proceeded from motives of benevolence or 
pohcy, he was lewaided with the epithet, sufficiently exalted m 
itself “ They all come to old Zalim with their troubles,'^ he 
remaiked, “as if he could find food for them all from ^ his handful of 
“soil’-" 

To conclude his defensive was, in its lesults, the leverse of his 
offensive policy. Invariable and brilliant success accompanied the 
one , defeat, disappointment, and great pecuniaiy sacrifices, weie the 
constant fiuits of the other, M5war eluded all his arts, and involved 
Kotah in embairassments from which she will never recover, while 
his attempt to take Sheopoor, the capital of the Goies, by a coup de 
main, was signally defeated Had he succeeded in eithei attempt, 
and added the resources of these acquisitions to Kotah, doubtless his 
views would have been still more enlarged At an eaily period of 
his careei, an offer was made to him, by the celebrated Pert^p Smg 
of Jeipoor, to undertake the duties of chief minister of that state it 
IS vain to speculate on what might have been the lesult to the state 
or himself, had he been able to wield her resources, at that time so 
little impaired. 

Let us now view the domestic policy of the Regent , for which 
puipose we must again biing foiwaid the pageant prince of Kotah, 
the Ra 3 a Om^d Sing, who was destined nevei to be extiioatedfiom 
the trammels of a guai dianship which, like most offices in the Bast, 
was designed to be lieieditaiy - and at the age of thieesooie and ten, 
Omc^d Sing found himself as much a minor as when his dying father 

pl.iced him in the lap’^ of the Piotectoi Zalim Sing The line of 
' conduct he puisued towaids his soveieign, through half a century^s 
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daration^ was singularly consistent The age, the character, the 
very title of Nanah, or * grandsiie,^ added weight to his authority, 
and the disposition of the piince seemed little inclined to throw 
it of In shoit, his temperament appeared exactly suited to 
the views of the Eegent, who, while he consulted his wishes iu 
every step, acted entirely for himself The Mahaiao was a 
prince of excellent understanding, and possessed many of those 
qualities inherent in a Rajpoot He was fond of the chase, and 
was the best horseman and marksman in the couutiy, and the 
Regent gained such entiie ascendancy over him, that it is doubtful 
whether he was solicitous of change Besides, there was no appear- 
ance of constraint ; and his leligious occupations, which increased 
with his age, went far to wean him from a wish to take a more 
active shaie in the duties of government. His penetration, in fact, 
discoveied the inutility of such a desiie, and he soon ceased* to 
entertain it , while in pioportion as he yielded, the attentions of the 
minister increased. If an envoy came fiom a foreign state, he was 
introduced to the Prince, deliveied his ciedentials to him , and from 
him received a reply, bnt that leply was his ministei^s If a foreign 
noble claimed piotection, he received it from the Piince he was the 
dispensei of the favours, though he could neither change their 
nature noi amount. Nay, if the Regent’s own sons required an 
addition to their estates, it could only be at the express desire of the 
Maharao , and to such a length did the minister carry this defer- 
ence, that an increase to his personal income required being pressed 
upon him by the Piince If horses ai lived from foreign countries 
for sale, the best were set aside for the Maharao and his sons. The 
archives, the seal, and all the emblems of sovereignty, remained as 
in times past in the custody of the peisonal servants of the Prince, at 
the castle, though none durst use them without consent of the 
Regent He banished his only son, Madhd Sing, during three years, 
to the family estate at Nandta, for disrespect to the heii-appaient, 
Kishore Sing, when tiaining their hoi ses together, and it was with 
difficulty that even the entreaty of the Mahai ao could procure his 
recall There are many anecdotes related to evince that habitual 
deference to every thmg attached to his sovereign, which, oiiginat- 
ing in good feeling, greatly aided his policy. The Regent was one 
day at prayer, in the family temple in the castle, when the younger 
sons of the Mahaiao not knowing he was there, entered to perform 
their devotions It was the cold season, and the pavement was 
damp, he took the quilt which he wore from his shoulders, and 
spread it for them to stand upon On their retiring, a servant, 
deeming the quilt no longei fit to be applied to the Regent's person, 
was putting it aside, but, guessing his intention, Zalim eagerly 
snatched it from him, and recovering himself, observed it was now 
of some value, since it was marked with the dust of the feet of his 
sovereign's children These are cuiious anomalies in the mind of a 
man who had determined on unlimited authority, No usurpation 
was ever moie meek, oi yet more absolute , and it might be affirmed 
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that the Prmce aud the Eegent were made for each other and the 
times in which they lived. 

It was to he expected that a man, whose name was long synom- 
mous with wisdom, should shew discernment in the choice of his 
seivants He had the art of attaching them to his interests, of 
uniting their regard with a submissive respect, and no kindness, no 
familiarity, ever made them foi get the bounds prescribed But while 
he geneiously piovided for all their wants, and granted them every 
indulgence, he knew too well the caprice of human natuie to make 
them independent of himself He would provide for them, for their 
relations and their dependents ; his hand was ever bestowing gra- 
tuities on festivals, biiths, marriages, or deaths; but he never 
allowed them to accumulate wealth It is to be lemarked that his 
most confidential servants weie either Pat'hans or Mahratta Pundits 
the first he employed in military posts, the other in the more com- 
plicated machinery of politics He rarely employed his own coun- 
trymen, and the post of Pou]dar, now held by Bishen Sing, a 
Bajpoot of the Suktawut clan, is the exception to the rule Dulleel 
£han and Mehrab Khan were his mostfaithful and devoted servants 
and friends The stupendous fortifications of the capital, with 
which there is nothing in India to compete, save the walls of Agra, 
wei.’e all executed by the foimer. By him also was raised that 
pnde of the Eegent, the city called after him, Jhalrs-patun ;* while 
all the other forts were put into a state which makes Kotah the 
most defensible territoiy in India Such was the afiectionate esteem 
in which Dulleel was held by the Eegent, that he used often to say, 
"he hoped he should not outlive Dulleel Elan.^' Mehi3.b Khan 
was the commander of the infantry, which he maintained in a state 
of admirable discipline and efficiency ,t they leceived their Sees voza 
or twenty daya^ pay, each month, with their arrears at the end of 
every second year. 


j * Jlidla-ia-Pdtun, ‘ the city of the Jhala,’ the Begenb’s tribe 

t Mehrab Khan was the commandant of one division of Zahm’s contingent, 
placed ac my disposal, which in eighc days took possession of every district of 
Holcar’s adiacenc to Haronti, and which afterwards gained so much credit by 
the brilliant escalade of the ‘ Soddi’ fortress, when co>operatiiig with General 
Sir John Malcolm The (Bdj^Paltan) were led by Syf Alli, a gallant 

soldier, hat who could not resist joining the cause of the Mahaiao and legiti- 
macy in the civil war of 1821 
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CHAPTER X 

27i0 liajpoot States invited to an alliance with the Biitish Government — Zalvm 
Sing the fiist to accept it — Maiquis Hastings sends an agent to his coiiit . — 
Coafedei ation against the Pmdauis — The Regent's conduct dmvng the war — 
Appi ohation and lewatd oj his set vices — Peace th> oughout India — Death of 
jiahaiao Onied Smg — Tieaiy and supplemental ai tides — jSoji* ofMahatao 
Onied Sing — Then ehaiacteis — Sons of the Regent — State ofpaities — The 
Regent leaves the Obaoiu/oj Kotdh — Me pioclatms Kishote Sing as successor 
of the late pi nice — Ills lettei to the Butish agent, who lepaits to Kotah — 
Danqei ous illness of the Regent — Plots to ovei tui n the oi dei of succession — 
The Regent's ignoi mice tliei eof — Inti leate position of the Bi itish Govei mnent. 
— At gvAiients in defence of the supplemental ai tides — Recognition of all 
tuleis de facto the hasis of oiii tieaties — KishoieSmg tefuses to aclcnowledqe 
the supplemental ai tides —’Gonseqiiences — The Regent bloeJeades the Prince, 
and demands the sun endet of his son Gordhnn-das — The Mahaiao hi eahs 
(III ough the blodeade — The Bi itish agent intei poses — Sun endei and exile of 
Goi dhiin-das — Reconciliation of the Mahat ao and the Regent — Goi onation of 
the Mahaiao — Mutual covenants executed — The Regent prohibits diiid 
throughout Kotah — Reflections 

Wb now enter upon tliat period of tlie Regent's liistoiy, wRen the 
march of events linked him with the policy of Britain When, in 
A D 1817, the Marquis of Hastings proclaimed war against the 
Pindarris, who weie the veiy bees of the piedatoiy hordes, which 
the discomfituie of the greater poweis had thrown off, neutrality 
was not to be enduied , and it was announced that all those who 
were not foi us in this grand entei prize, which involved the welfaie 
of all, would be consideied against us. The Rajpoot states, alike, 
inteiested with ourselves lu the establishment of settled government, 
were invited to an alliance offensive and defensive with us, which 
was to free them tor ever from the thraldom of the predatoiy armies ; 
in return foi which, we demanded homage to our powei, and a 
poition of then levenues as the price of protection. The eagle-eye 
of Zalim saw at once the viitue of compliance, and the gain 
attendant on its being quickly yielded Accordingly, his envoy was 
the first to connect Kotah in the bonds of alliance, which soon 
united all Rajwarra to Britain Meanwhile, all India was in arms ; 
two bundled thousand men weie embodied, and moving on various 
points to destioy the geim of rapine foi evei As the first scene of 
action was expected to be in the countries bordering upon Harouti, 
the presence of an agent with Zahm Sing appealed indispensable 
His insti notions were to make available the lesources of Kotah to 
the armies moving round him, and to lessen the field of the enemy's 
manoeuvres, by shutting him out of that countiy So eflBcient were 
these resources, that in five days after the agent reached the Regent's 
camp,**- every pass was a post ; and a corps of fifteen hundred men, 

* The author of these annals, then assistant Resident at Smdia’s Court was 
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infantiy and cavalry, with four guns, wasmaiched to co-operate 
with Geneial Su John Malcolm, who had just ciossed the Nerbudda 
with a weak division of the army of the Dekhan, and was marching 
noithwaid, suiiounded by nomeious foes and doubtful friends 
Thioughout thab> biillianb and eventful peiiod in the histoiy of 
Biitish India, when every province from the Ganges to the ocean 
was agitated by wailike demonstiations, the camp of the Eegent 
was the pivot oi operations and the fotus of intelligence The part 
he acted was decided, manly, and consistent, and if there weie 
moments of vacillation, it was inspiied by our own conduct, which 
cieated doubts in his mind as to the wisdom of his couise He had 
seen and felt that the giand piinciple of politics, expediency, guided 
all couits and councils, whether Mogul, Mahratta, or Biitish , The 
disavowal of the p,lhances foimed by Lord Lake, 'under Marquis 
Wellesley/sadministiation, pioved this to demonstiation, and he was 
too familiar wilh the histoiy of om power to give moie credit than 
meie politeness lequired to oui boasted i enunciation of the rights 
ot anticipated conquest A smile would play over the features of 
the orbless politician when the envoy disclaimed all idea of its being 
a war of aggrandisement. To all such piotestations he would say, 
** Mahra]a, I cannot doubt you believe what you say , but remember 
** what old Zahm tells you , the day is not distant when only one 
emblem of power {elci stcca) will be recognized throughout India ” 
This was in A.D 1817-18, and the ten yeais of life since gianted 
to him must have well illustrated the truth of thisremaik, for 
although no absolute conquest oi incorpoi ation of Eajpoot territory 
has taken place, our system of control, and the establishment of our 
monopoly within these limits (not then di earned of by om selves), 
has already veiified in pait his prediction It were indeed idle to 
suppose that any protestations could have vanquished the ai guments 
present to a mind which had pondered on every page of the 
history of our power, which had witnessed its development, 
fiom the battle of Plassy under Clive, to Lake's exploits at 
the altars of Alexandei He had seen thioughout, that the funda- 
mental 1 ule which guides the Ea 3 pootpi ince, “obtained land," was one 
both practically and theoretically understood by viceroys from 
the west, who appeared to act upon the four grand political princi- 
ples of the Eajpoot, sJidm, dan, bed, dind, or, persuasion, gifts, 
stratagem, force, by which, according to their great lawgiver, 
kingdoms are obtained and maintained, and all mundane affairs 
conducted When, theiefoie, in order to attain our ends, we 
expatiated upon the disinterestedness of our views, his co-operation 
was granted less from a belief in om piofessions, than upon a dispas- 
sionate consideration of the benefits which such alliance would 
confei upon Kotah, and of its utility in maintaining his family in 
the position it had so long held in that state He must have 

deputed bj Lord Hastings to the liai EanaZalim Sing He left the residency 

at Gwalioi on the 12th November 1817, and reached the Eegent’s camp at 

Eowtah, about twenty-five miles S S B of Kotah, on the 23d. 

/ 
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balanced the dilEculties be bad mastered to maintain that power, 
against tbe enemies, internal and external, wbicb bad tbreatened it, 
and be justly feaied botb would speedily bo saciificed to tbe inca- 
pacity of bis successors. To provide a stay to tbeir feebleness was 
tbe motive wbicb induced bim totbiow bimself beait and band into 
tbe alliance we sought j and ot signal benefit did he prove to the 
cause be espoused. But if we lead aiigbt the workings of a mind, 
which never betiayed its purpose eitbei to friend or foe, we should 
find that tbeio was a moment wherein, though be did not swerve 
from the path be bad chalked out, or shew any equivocation in 
lespect to the pledge be bad given, tbe same spuit which bad guided 
him to tbe eminence be bad acquued, suggested what he might 
have done at a conjuncture when all India, save Bajpootana, was in 
arms to overthrow tbe legions of Britain. All had reason to dread 
her colossal power, and hatred and levengo actuated our numerous 
albes to emancipate themselves from a yoke, to which, whether they , 
were bound by fiiendsbip or by fear, was aliko galling. If there 
was one master-mind that could have combined and wielded their 
resources for our overthrow, it was that of Zalim Sing alone. 
Wbethei tbe aspirations of bis ambition, far too vast for its little 
field of action, soared to this height, or were checked by the ti animels 
of nearly eighty winters, we can only conjecture. Once, and once 
only, the dubious oracle came forth. It was in the very crisis of 
operations, when three English divisions weie gradually closing 
upon the grand Pindarri hoi do, under Kureem il^au, in the very 
heart of his dominions, and his troops, his stores, were all placed at 
out disposal, he heard that ono of these divisions had insulted his 
town of Barah then, the ideas which appeared to occupy him burst 
forth in the ejaculation, " that if twenty years could be taken from 
*^his life, Dehh and Bekhan should be one and appeared to point 
to the hidden thoughts of a man, whoso tongue never spoke bat m 
parables. 

There is also no doubt that his most confidential friends and 
ministeis, who weie Mahrattas, were adveise to his leaguing with 
the English, and for a moment he felt a repugnaude to breaking 
the bond which had so long united him with their policy. Ho 
could not but enumeiate amongst the arguments for its maintenance, 
his ability to preserve that independence which fifty yeais had 
strengthened, and he saw that, mth the power to which he was 
about to be allied, he had no course but unlimited obedience , in 
short, that his part must now be subordinate. He preferred it, 
however, foi the security it afforded , and as in the course of nature 
he must soon resign his trust, there was more hope of his power 
descending to his posteiity than if left to discord and faction But 
when hostilities advanced against the freebooters, and the more 
settled governments of the Peshwa, Bhoonsla, Holcai, and Sindia, 
deteimined to shake off our yoke, we could urge to'him irresistible 
arguments for a perfect identity of interests. The envoy had only 
to hint that the right of conquest would leave the districts he rented 
[Vos. n ] 66 
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from Holcar at our disposal ; and that as we wanted no territoiy 
in Central India for ourselves, we should not forget our friends at 
the conclusion of hostilities. If ever there were doubts, they were 
dissipated by this suggestion ; and on the grand horde being brohen 
np, it was discovered that the families of its leaders were concealed 
in his territory. Through his indirect aid we weie enabled to 
secuie them, and at once annihilated the strength of the marauders. 
For all these important services, the sovereignty of the four districts 
he rented fiom Holcar was guaranteed to the Eegent The' circum- 
stances attending the conveyance of this gift afforded an estimate of 
Zahm^s determination never to relinquish his authority , for, when 
the sunmid was tendeied in his own name, he declined it, desiring 
the inseitiou of that of “ his mastei, the Mahaiao ” At the time, it 
appeared an act of disinterested magnanimity, but subsequent acts 
allowed us to form a more correct appreciation of his motives The 
campaign concluded, and the noble commander and his enlightened 
coadjutor* left the seat of wai impressed with the conviction of the 
great services, and the highest respect for the falents, of the veteran 
pohtioinn, while the envoy, who had acted with him duiing the 
campaign, was declared the medium of his future political relations. 

In March A.D. 1818, profound lepose leigned from the Sutlej to 
the ocean, of which Rajpoot history presented no example The 
magic Runes, by which the north-man could ‘^hush the stormy 
" wave,^^ could not be more efficacious than the rod of our power in 
tranquillmng this wide space, which for ages had been the seat of 
conflict The satya yuga, the golden age of the Hindu, alone afforded 
a parallel to the calm which had succeeded eias of tumultuous 
effervescence 

Thus matteis proceeded till November 1819, when the death of 
the Mahaiao Om^d Sing engendered new feelings in the claimants 
to the succession, and placed the Regent in a position from which not 
even his genius might have extricated him, unaided by the power 
whose alhance he had so timely obtained. And heie it becomes 
requisite to advert to the terms of this alliance The treatyf was 
concluded at Dehli, on the 26th of December 1817, by the envoys of 
the Regent, in the name of his lawful sovereign, the Maharao Omdd 
Sing, ratified by the contiacting parties, and the deeds weie inter- 
changed at the Regent’s couit early in January To this treaty his 
sovereign’s seal and his own were appended , but no guarantee of 
the Regent’s power was demanded pending the negotiation, noi is he 
mentioned except in the preamble, and then only as the ministerial 
agent of the Mahaiao Omdd Sing, in whose behalf alone the treaty 
was virtually executed This excited the surprise of the Biitish 
representative, t who, in his official despatch detailing the progress - 

* 1 allude to Mr Adam, who divided with the noble Mai qnis the entire 
merits o£ that ever memorable period 

f Copy of this IS inserted in Appendix No 6 , 

JOT Metcalfe, Esq , then resident at Dehli; now Sir 0 T Metcalfe, Bart , 
member of council in Bengal 
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and conclusion o£ the negotiations, intimated that he not only 
expected such stipulation, but was prepared for admitting it. There 
was no inadveitence in this omission, the Regent saw no occasion 
foi any guarantee, for the plenaiy exercise of the powers of sovereign 
duiing moie than half a centuiy had constituted him, de facto, prince 
of Kotah Moreovei, we may suppose, had he felt a desiie foi such 
stipulation, that a feeling of pride might have stifled its expression, 
which by making the choice of ministers dependent onafoieign 
powei would have virtually annulled the independent soveieignty 
of Kotah. Whatever was the reason of the omission, at a season 
when his lecognition might have had the same foimal sanction of« 
all the paities as the other articles of the treaty, it furnished the 
future opponents of the Regent's power with a strong aigument 
agamst its maintenance in perpetuity on the death of the Maharao 
Omed Sing. 

It has been already said, that the treaty was concluded at Behli lu 
December 1817, and interchanged in January 1818. In March of 
the same year, two supplemental articles weie agreed ,to at Dehli, 
and transmitted direct to the Regent, guaranteeing the administra- 
tion of affairs to his sons and successors for ever 

Having premised so much, let us give a brief notice of the parties, 
whose future fate was involved in this policy 

The Maharao Omdd Smg had three sons, Kishore Sing, Bishen 
Sing, and Pirthi Smg. The heir-apparent, who bore a name dear to 
the lecoUection of the Haras, was then forty years of age. He was 
mild in his temper and demeanour , but being brought up in habits 
of seclusion, he was more conversant with the formulas of his rehgion, 
and the sacied epics, than with the affairs of mankind He was no 
stranger to the annals of his family, and had sufficient pnde and 
feeling to kindle at the recollection of their glory , but the natural 
bent of his mind, reinforced by education, had well fitted him to 
follow the path of his father, and to leave himself and his country to 
be governed as best pleased the Ndnah-sdhehf^ the Regent 

Bishen Smg was about three years younger, equally placed in 
disposition, sensible and sedate, and much attached to the Regent 

Pirthi Sing was under thirty, a noble specimen of a Hara, eager 
for action m the only career of a Rajpoot — aims. To him the 
existing state of things was one of opprobrium and, dishonour, and 
his mind was made up to enfianchise himself and family from the 
thraldom in which his father had left them, or perish in the attempt.. 
The brothers were attached to each othei, and hved in perfect 
harmony, though suspicions did exist that Bishen Sing's gi eater 
docihty and foibearance towards the Regent's son and successor, 
arose from interested, perhaps traitorous, views Each of them had 


* This was the parental epithet always applied to the Eegent by Omed Sm" 
and his sons, who it will be remembered mingled some of the Jhala blood in 
their veins Nanahraalieb, ‘ sir grandsire ’ 

[Voi. II] 
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estates of twenty-five thousand rupees^ annual rentj which they 
managed through their agents. 

The Regent had two sons, the elder, Madhti Sing, legitimate, the 
youngei, Gordhun-das, illegitimate , but he was regaided with more 
affection, and endowed with almost equal authority with the 
deolaied successor to the regency Madhu Sing was about foity-six 
at the period we speak of. A physiognomist would discover in his 
aspect no feature indicative of genius, though he might detect amidst 
tiaits which denoted indolence, a supeicilioustone of charactei, the 
effect of indulgence This was fosteied in a gieat degree by the late 
•Maharao, who suppoited the Regent's son against his own in all 
then dissensions, even fiom their infancy, which had increased the 
natuial arrogance developed by power being too early entrusted to 
him for when the Regent, as before related, quitted the capital for 
the camp, Madhfi. Sing was nominated to the office of Foujdar, the 
hereditary post of his father, and left as his lomm tenens at Kotah. 
This office, which included the command and pay of all the tioops, 
left unhmited funds at his disposal; and as the checks which 
lestiained eveiy other officer in the state, were inopeiative upon his 
sons, who daied to infoim against the future Regent ? Accordingly, 
he indulged his taste in a manner which engendered dislike to him 
his gardens, his horses, his boats, were in a style of extiavagance 
calculated to piovoke the envy of the sons of his soveieign, while 
his suite eclipsed .that of the prince himself. In shoit, he little 
regaided the piudent counsel of his father, who, in their metapho- 
iical language, used to express his fears ‘‘ that when he was a 
“ hundiedyeais old," (t e , dead,) the fabric which cost a life in rearing 
would fall to pieces 

Gordhun-das,* the natural son of the Regent, was then about 
twenty-seven,t quick, lively, intelligent, and daring. His conduct 
to his soveieign's family has been piecisely the reverse of his 
brother's, and in consequence he hved on terms of confidential friend- 
ship with them, especially with the heir-apparent and piince, Pirthi 
Sing, whose disposition corresponded with his own His father, who 
viewed this child of his old age with, perhaps more affection than his 
‘ eldei brother, bestowed upon him the important office of Putdhan, 
which comprehends the giain-department of the state. It gave him 
the command of funds, the amount of which endangered the declared 
succession. The biothers cordially detested each other, and many 
indignities were cast upon Goidhun-das by Madhu Sing, such as 
putting him in the guard, which kindled an ^reconcilable rancour 
between them Almost the only frailty in the ohaiacter of the 
Regent was the defective education of his sons . both weie left to 
the indulgence of ariogant pretensions, which ill-accorded with the 


* Anghci, ‘ the slave of Gordhun/ one of the names of Cnshna, the tutelary 
divinity of the Eegent. 

fLetime again remind the reader, that this was wiitten in 1820 - 21 , for 
many reasons, the phraseology and chronology of the original MS are retained. 
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tenor of his own. behaviour through life, or the conduct that was 
demanded of them Dearly, bitterly, has the Eegent repented this 
erroi', which in its consequences has thrown the merits of an active 
and dijB&cult career into the shade, and made him regret that his 
power was not to die with him. • 

Such was the state of parties and politics at Kotah in November 
1819, when the death of the Mahaiao developed views that had long 
been concealed, and that pioduced the most deploiable results The 
Regent was at the Oliaoni, his standing camp at Gagiown, when this 
event occuried, and he immediately repaiied to the capital, to see 
that the last offices were properly performed, and to pi oolaim the* 
a/rv, or oath of allegiance, and the accession of the Maharao Kishore 
Sing 

The political agent received the intelligence* on his march fiom 
Marwar to Mewar, and immediately addressed Jus government on 
the subiectj requesting instructions Meanwhile, ^fter a few days^ 
halt at Oodipoor, he lepaiied to Kotah to observe the state of parties, 
whose animosities and expectations were forebodings of a change 
which menaced the guaranteed order of things. On his arrival, he 
found the aged Eegent, still a sti anger to the luxury of a house, 
encamped a mile beyond the city, with his devoted bands around 
him , while his son, the heir £o his power, continued in his palace in 
the town. The prince and biotheis, as heretofore, resided at the 
palace in the castle, where they held their coteries, of which Gor- 
dhun-das and Pirthi Sing weie the piincipals, moulding the new 
Maharao to their will, and from which the second brother, Bishen 
Sing, was excluded Although the late prince had hai dly ceased to 
bieathe, before the animosities so long existing between the sons of 
the Regent burst forth, and threatened war within the gates,'' and 
although nothing short of the recovery of rights so long in abeyance 
was determined upon by the pnnce ; yet, — and it will hardly be 
beUeved, — these schemes escaped the vigilance of the Eegent 

The death of his friend and soveieign, added to caie and infiimity, 
brought on a fit of illness, the lesult of which was expected to crown 
the hopes of the parties who were interested in the event, and 
when, to their surprise and regret, he recovered, the plans of his 


^ The following is a translation of the letter written by the Begent, announc- 
ing the decease of his master, dated 1st Suffnr, A H. 1235, or November 2l8t. 
1819 — 

” Until Sunday, the eve of the Ist Suffur, the health of the Maharao Omed 
Sing was perfectly good About an hour aftei sunset, he went to worship Sri 
Byjnaih-ji Having made sis prostrations, and while performing the seventh, 
he fainted and remained totally insensible In this state he was removed to 
his bed-chambei, when every medical aid was given, but unavaihngly , at two 
in the morning he departed for heaven 
“ Such affliction is not reserved even for a foe , but what refuge is their 
against the decree p You aie our friend, and the honour and welfare of those 
whom the Maharao has left behind are now in your hands. The Maharao 
Kishore Sing, eldest sou of the Maharao deceased, has been placed upon the 
throne This is written for the information of friendship ” 
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prince and natural sou were matured^ and as notoiious as the sun at 
uoon to every person o£ note but the Regent himself He was not, 
indeed, the first aged ruler, however lenowned for wisdom, who had 
been kept in ignoiance of the cabals of his family. It required a 
prophet to announce to David the usurpation of Adonijah ,* and 
the same cause, which kept David ignoiant that his son had 
supplanted him, concealed fiom the penetrating eye of Zalim 
Sing the plot which had for its object that his power should 
perish with him, and that his son Gordhun should supersede the heir 
to his hereditaiy staff of office Stiange as it must appear, the 
rDritish Agent acted the pait of Nathan on this occasion, and 
had to break the intelligence to the man who had swayed for 
sixty years, with despotic authority, the destinies of Hotah, that his 
sons were aiming against each other, and that his prince was deter- 
mined that his wand {chum) of power should (to speak in them 
metaphorical style) be consumed in the same pyre with himself 
whenever the “ decree of Bhagwan” went forth. 

It' was then that the supplemental ai tides, guaianteeing Madhu 
Sing in the succession to the regency, proved a stumbling-block in 
the path of our mediation between paities, the one called on to 
renounce that dear-bought power, the other determined to regain 
what time and accident had wrested from him. Had the emergency 
occurred while the predatory system was predominant, not a whisper 
would have been laisedj the point in all probabihty would never 
have been mooted ' it would have been considered as a matter of 
course, where 

“ Amuralh to Amurath succeeds,” 

that the Mahaiao Kishore should continue the sams puppet in the 
hands of Madhfi Sing that his father had been in Zalim^s. This 
would have excited no surprise, nor would such a proceeding have 
afforded speculation for one hour Nay, the usurper might have 
advanced to the ulterior step , and, like the Frank maire dti palais, 
have demanded of the pontiff of Nat'hdwaia, as did Pepin of Pope 
Zacharius, whether he who had the power, should not also have 

the title, of king,”t and the same plenary indulgence would have 
awaited the first Jhala Raja of Kotah as was granted to the first- of 
the Carlovingian kings ^ It, therefore, became a matter of astonish- 
ment, especially to the unreflecting, whence arose the geneial 
sympathy, amounting to enthusiasm, towards this hitherto dis- 
regarded family, not only fiom chief and peasant, within the bounds 
of Harouti, and the foreign mercenary army raised and maintained 
by the Regent, but from the neighbounng princes and .nobles, who 
had hitherto looked upon the usuipation in silence 

' A short explanation will solve what was then enigmatical, even 

* “ I^atban spake unto Bathsheba , ' bast thou not heard that Adomjah, the 
son of Hagitha, does reign, and David our Lord knowetb id not P’ " 

t Such was the question propounded, and answered as Pepin expected, 
regarding the deposal of Cbilderic, the last of the Merovingian race 
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to those most interested in forming a just opinion The practice of 
the moral virtues amongst any portion of civilized society may he 
uncertain, hut there is one invariahle estimate or standaid of them 
in theory The policy of 1817 changed the moral with the political 
aspect of Rajast^han. If, pievious theieto, no voice was laised against 
usurpation and crime, it was because all hope that their condition 
could he amehorated was extinct But this was to them a nyor 
samvat, a ‘new era,^ a day of universal regeneration Was the 
sovereign not to look for the restoration of that powei which had 
been guaianteed ,by treaty, — ^nor the chiefs to claim the lestitution 
of then estates, — ^noi the peasant to hope foi the lands now added* 
to the Clown domain , — and weie not all foreign potentates interested 
in calling for an example of letiibutive justice for ministerial usur- 
pation, however mildly exercised towards the prince ? With more 
rational than pohtical aigument, they appealed to our high notions 
of puhhc justice to accomplish these objects Unhappy position, in 
which circumstances, — nay, paradoxical as it may appear, pohtical 
gratitude and justice, — dictated a contraiy course, and marshalled 
British battalions in line with the retainers of usurpation to combat 
the lawful soveieign of the country • The case was one of the most 
difficult that ever beset our pohcy in the East, which must always 
to a certain extent be adapted to the condition of those with whom ' 
we come in contact , and peihaps, on this occasion, no caution or 
foresight could have averted the effects of this alliance 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the supplemental articles of 
the tieaty of Kotah, which pledged our faith to two parties in a 
manner which rendered its maintenance towaids both an impossi- 
bility, produced consequences that shook the confidence of the people 
of Rajwarra in our political lectitude. They established two 
pageants instead of one, whose co-existence would have been miracu- 
lous . still, as a measure ought not to be judged entirely by its 
results, we shall endeavour to assign the true motive and character 
of the act. 

If these articles were not dictated by good policy , if they cannot 
be defended on the plea of expediency; if the omission in the 
original tieaty of December could not be supplied in Maich, without 
questioning the want of foresight of the framer, he might justify 
them on the giound that they weie a concession to feelings of grati- 
tude for impoitant services, rendered at a moment when the fate 
of our power in India was involved to an extent unprecedented 
since its ongm To effect a treaty with the Nestor of Rajwaiia, 
was to ensure alliances with the rest of the states, which object was" 
the very essence of Lord Hastings^ policy Thus, on general 
Views, as well as for particular leasons (for the -.resources' of 
Kotah were absolutely indispensable), the co-operation of the 
Regent was a measure vitally important Still it may be urged that 
as the Regent himself, fiom whatevei motive, had allowed the 
time to go by when necessity might have compelled us to incorpoiate 
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suoli an article in the original treaty, was there no other mode of 
reimbursing these services besides a guaiantee whicb was an apple 
of discord ^ The war was at an end , and we might with justice 
have urged that ^the state of Kotah,'’ with which we had tieated, 
had, in the desti action of all the powers of anaichy and shaiing in 
its spoils, fully reaped the reward of hei services Such an argument 
would doubtless have been diplomatically just , but we were still 
revelling in the excitement of unpaialleled success, to which Zalim 
had been no mean contributor, and the futuie evil was overlooked 
in the feverish joy of the hour But if cold expediency may not 
* deem this a sufficient justification, we may find other reasons When 
the author of the policy of 1817 had maturely adjusted his plans for 
the union of all the settled governments in a league against the 
predatory system, it became necessary to adopt a broad principle 
with respect to those with whom we had to tieat At such a moment 
he could not institute a patient investigation into the moral dis- 
cipline of each state, or demand of those who wielded the power by 
what tenure they held then authority. It became, theiefore, a 
mattei of necessity to recognize those who were theruleis de facto, 
a principle which was publicly pi omulgated and universally acted 
upon. Whether we should have been justified in Maich, when all 
our wishes had been consummated, in declining a proposal which we 
would most gladly have submitted to in December, is a question 
which we shall leave diplomatists to settle,* and proceed to relate 
the result of the measure. 

The counsellors of the new Hahaiao soon expounded to him the 
terms of the tieaty, and urged him to demand its fulfilment accord- 
ing to its literal interpretation. The politic deference, which the 
Begent had invariably shewn to the late prince, was turned skilfully 
into an offensive weapon against him. They tiiumphantly appealed 
to the tenth article of the tieaty, ^Hhe Maharao, his heirs and 

successors, shall remain absolute rulers of their country and 
demanded how we could leconcile our subsequent determination to 
guaiantee Madhu Sing and his heirs in the enjoyment of power, 
which made him de facto the pimce, and “ reduced the gadi of Kotah 

to a simple heap of cotton — with the fact before,our eyes, that 
the seals of all the conti acting parties were to the original treaty, but 
that of the supplemental articles the late Mahaiao died in absolute 
ignorance. 

All friendly intercourse between the piince and the Begent, and 
consequently with Madhfi Sing, was soon at an end, and every effort 


* The overture for these supplementary articles, in all probability, originated 
not with the Begent, but with the son Had the author (who was then the 
medium of the political relations with Kotah) been consulted regarding their 
tendency, he was as well aware then as now, what he ought to have advised 
"Whether his feelings, alike excited by the grand work in which be bore no 
mean part, would have also clouded his judgment, it were useless to discuss 
It IS sufficient, in all the spirit of candour, to suggest such reasons as may have 
Jed to a measure, the consequences of which have been so deeply lamented. 
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■was used whereby the political enfranchisement of the former could 
be accomplished. The eloquence of angels must hg,ve failed to check 
such hopes, still more to give a contrary interpretation to the simple 
language of the tieaty, to which, -with a ]udioiou8 pertinacity, they 
confined themselves. It would be useless to detail the various 
occurrences pending the refeience to our Government. The prince 
, -would not Cl edit, or afiected not to credit, its determination, and 
founded abundant and not easily-refutable arguments upon its ' 
honoui and justice. When told that its instructions weie, “ that no 
^'pietensions of the titular Haja can be entertained by us in opposi- 
“tionto our positive engagement with the Kegent; that he alone ’ 
was considered as the head of the Kotah state, and the titular Baja 
'' no more deemed the luler of Kotah, than the Baja of Satarrathe 
leader of the Mahrattas, or tha Great Mogul the emperor of 
Hindustan,^'’ the Mahaiao shut his eais against the representation 
of the Agent, and professed to regard the person who could compare 
his case to others so little parallel to it, as his enemy. While his 
brothel, Pirthi Sing, and Goidhun-das formed part oi the council of 
Kishoie Sing, it was impossible to expect that he would be brought 
to resign himself to his destiny, and he was speedily given to 
understand that the removal of both from his councils was indis- 
pensable 


But as it was impossible to effect this without escalading the 
castle, in which opeiation the prince, in all human probability, might 
have perished, it was deemed advisable to blockade it and starve 
them into sui render When reduced to extremity, the Maharao 
took the determination of trusting his cause to the country, and, 
placing himself at the head of a band of five hundred horse, chiefly 
Haias, with the tutelary deity at his saddle-bow, with drums 
beating and colours flying, he broke through the blockade Fortu- 
nately, no instructions had been given for resistance, and his caval- 
cade passed on to the southward unmolested As soon as the 


movement was reported, the Agent hastened to the Begent’s camp, 
which he found in confusion , and demanded of the veteran what 
steps he had taken, oi meant to take, to prevent the infection spread- 
ing. His conduct, at such a crisis, was most embarrassing. Beset 
by scruples, real or affected, the Agent could only obtam ill-timed if 
not spuiious declarations of loydty, ‘^that he would cling to 
^ sovereign's skjrts, and chain hat (serve him) , that he 
^ would rather retire to Nat’hdwara, than blacken his face 
by any treason towards his master ” Bejoiced at the mere 
hint of a sentiment which affoidedthe least presage of the only 
mode of cutting the Gordian knot of our policy, the Agent eageily 
replied, theie was no earthly bar to his determination, which he 
had only to signify but abhorring duplicity and cant at such a 
moment, when action of the most decisive kind was requiied, and 
apprehensive of the consequences of five bundled unquiet spirits 
being thiown loosb on a society so lately disorganized, he hastily 
bid the veteran adieu, and galloped to overtake the prince’s caval- 

[VOL nj gg 
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cade. He found it bivouacked afc the Rxingldn, a country-seafc 
SIX miles south of the capital His followers and their horses, inter- 
mingled, were scattered in groups outside the garden-wall , and 
the prince, his chiefs, and advisers, were in the palace, deliberating 
on their future opei ations There was no time for ceremony , and 
he leached the assembly before he could be announced The rules 
of etiquette and courtesy were not lost even amidst impending 
strife , though the greeting was shoit, a warm expostulation with 
the prince and the chiefs was deliveied with rapidity , and the 
latter were warned that their position placed them in diiect enmity 
to the British government, and that, without being enabled to 
benefit their soveieign, they involved themselves in destruction. 
The courtesy which these biave men had a right to was changed 
into bitter reproof, as the Agent turned to Gordhun-das, whom he 
styled a traitor to his fathei, and from whom his pnnce could expect 
no good, guided as he was solely by interested motives, and warned 
him that punishment of no common kind awaited him. His hand 
was on his sword in an instant , but the action being met by a spiile 
of contempt, and his insolent replies passing unheeded, the Agent, 
turning to the prince, implored him to reflect before the door would 
be closed to accommodation , pledging himself, at the same time, 
to everything that reason and his position could demand, except 
the surrendei of the power of the Begent, which our pubhc faith, 
compelled us to maintain, and that the princess dignity, comforts, 
and happiness, should be sedulously consulted While he was 
wavering, the Agent called aloud, the prince’s hoise and taking 
h is arm, Kishore Sing suffeied himself to be led to it, observing as 
he mounted, “ I rely imphcitly on your friendship ” His brother, 
Pirthi Sing, spoke , the chiefs maintained silence , and the impetu- 
osity of Gordhun and one or two of the cotene was unheeded The 
Agent rode side by side with the prince, surrounded by his bands, 
in perfect silence, and in this way they re-entered the castle, nor did 
the Agent quit him till he replaced him on his gadi, when he 
reiterated his expressions of desire for his welfare, but urged the 
necessity of his adapting his conduct to the imperious ciicumstances 
of his position , and intimated that both his brother and Gordhun- 
das must be removed from his person, the lattei altogethei fiom 
Harouti This was in the middle of May , and in June after the 
public deportation of Gordhun-das as a state- ciiminal to Dehli, and 
ample piovision being made for the prince and every member of his 
family, a public reconciliation took place between him and the 
Eegent. 

The meeting partook of the natuie of a festival, and produced a 
spontaneous rejoicing, the populace, with the loudest acclamations, 
crowding every avenue to the palace by which the Regent and his 
son were to pass The venerable Zalim appeared like then patiiai ch ; 
the princes as disobedient children suing for forgiveness They 
advanced bending to embiace his knees, whilst he, vainly attempt- 
ing to lestrain this reverential salutation to his age and to habit. 
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endeavoured by tbe same lowly action to shew his respect to ius 
soveieign. Expressions, in keeping with such forms of affection 
and lespeot, fiom the Mahaiao, of honour and fidehty from the 
* guardian of his father^ and himself, weie exchanged with all the 
fervour of apparent sinceiity Anomalous condition of human 
affaiis > strange pervei si ty, which pi evented this momentary illusion 
from becoming a permanent leality I 

This much-d'esired reconciliation was followed on the Sth of 
Sawun, or 17th August A.D 1820, by the solemnities of a pubhc 
installation of the Maharao on the gadi of his ancestors a pageantry 
which smoothed all asperities for the time, and, in giving scope to 
the munificence of the Eegent, afforded to the mass, who 3 udge 
only by the surface of things, a theme for approbation. We leave 
for another place* the ‘details of this spectacle, merely observing 
that the lepresentative of the British government was the first 
(following the pnest) to make the iilca, or unction of sovermgntyf 
on the forehead of the prince , and having tied on the jewels, 
consisting of aigrette, necklace, and bracelets, he girded on, amidst 
salutes of ordnance, the sword of mvestituie The Maharao> with 
an appropiiate speech, presented one hundred and one gold mohurs, 
as the mvzzur or fine of relief, professing his homage to the British 
government. At the same time, a Jchelai, or dress of honour, was 
piesented, in the name of the Goveinor-general of India, to the 
Regent, for which he made a smtable acknowledgment, and a 
nvazur of twenty-five gold mohurs. 

Madhd Sing then fulfilled the functions of hereditary Eonjdar^ 
making the Wca, girding on the sword, and presenting the gift of 
accession, which was letumed by the Maharao presenting to Madhil 
Sing the lehelat of ultimate succession to the regency the grand 
difficulty to overcome, and which originated all these differences 
The Agent remained an entire month after the cerCmony, to 
strengthen the good feeling thus begun , to adapt the Maharao^s mind' 
to the position in which an impenous destiny had placed him ; and 
also to impress on the successor to the regency the dangeious respon- 
sibility of the trust which a solemn treaty had guaranteed, if by 
his supmeness, want of feeling, or misconduct, it were violated On 
the 4th September, previous to leaving Kotah, the Agent was present 
at another meeting of all the pai ties, when there was as much appear- 
ance of cordiahty manifested as could be expected! in so difficult a 
predicament The old Eegent, the Maharao, and Madhu Sing, joined! 
hands in reciprocal forgiveness of the past, each utteiing a solemn 
asseveration that he would cultivate harmony for the future 

It was on this occasion that the Eegent performed two deliberate 


*The details of this ceremony will be given in the Personal H'arrafcive 
t “Anointing” appears to have been, inwall ages, the mode of installation 
ahe unguent on this occasion is of sandal-wood and «<> of roses made into a 
paste, or very thick ointment, of which a little is placed upon the forehead 
with the middle finger of the right hand. ' 

[Ton. II.] 
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acts, which appear suitable accompaniments to the close of his 
political life, both as respects his prince and his sub]ects. He had 
prepared a covenant of surety for his old and faithful servants after 
ins death, demanding the Maharao’s, his son Madhu Singes, and the 
Agent’s signatures thereto, stipulating that if his successor did not 
“ choose to employ their services, they should be free agents, be 
called to no account for the past, but be permitted to reside 
wherever they pleased.” The Maharao and Madhu Sing having 
signed the deed, the Biitish agent, at the desire of the Regent, placed 
his signature as a guarantee for its execution In this act, we not 
only have proof that to the last the Regent maintained the supie- 
macy of his master, but evidence of the fears he entei tamed respect- 
ing the conduct of his successor. 

The other act was a brilliant victory over the most inveterate 
habits of his age and country, — the revocation of d%nd, or forced 
contributions, throughout the domimon of Kotah This spontaneous 
abolition of a practice so deeply rooted in Rajast’han, is another 
proof of the keen penetration of the Regent, and of his desire to 
conciliate the opinions of the protecting power, as to the duties 
of princes towards their subjects, duties regarding which, as 
he said, theoretically ^oe aie not ignorant,” and on which he has 
often forcibly descanted before his son, whilst laying down i ules of 
conduct when he should be no more. At such moments, he entered 
fully and with energy into his own conduct , condemning it , pointing 
out its inevitable results, and the benefits he had observed to attend 
an opposite course of action. My word, son, was not worth a 
“ copper,^’ he would say , but now nobody would refuse anything 
to old Zahm ’’ It was, therefore, as much fiom a conviction of the 
benefit to himself and the state which would attend the renuncia- 
tion of this tax, as with a view of courting golden opinion, that he 
commanded a stone to be raised in the chief town of every district 
of his country, on which was inscribed the edict of perpetual 
abolition of dind, with the denunciation of eternal vengeance on 
whoever should revoke it. The eflSgies of the sun, the moon, the 
cow, and the hog, ammals reverenced or execrated by all classes, 
were carved in relief, to attest the imprecation. 

Such was the pacific termination of a contest for authority, which 
threatened to deluge Kotah with blood Whether we had a right to 
hope that such high and natural pretensions could rest satisfied with 
the measures of conciliation and concession that were pursued, the 
sequel will disclose to those who judge only by results 
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Bamshmenf of Goidimn-das, tJie natm al son of the Regent — Bxs re-appeai ance 
%n Mahoa, — Consequent renewal of dissensions atKotah — The troops nvutmij 
and join the Maharao — The Regent assaults the castle — Flight of the 
Mahai ao and pa/rty —Reception at Soondi — The JHahat ao’s second brother 
joins the Regent — Goidhun-da^’ attempt to join the Maharao fi ustrated — The 
Maharao leaves Boondi — Geneial sympath/y foi him — Se aitwps at 
Bindtaiun — Inhigues of Qordhun-das and supetior native officeis of ihe 
British Government, who deceive the Mahai ao — Betui ns to Rotah at the head 
of a foi ee —Summons the Saras to liis standard — Sis demands — Supple- 
mental article of the treaty considered — Siiibai i assing conduct of the Regents 
— The Mahai ao i efuses all mediation — Sis ultimatum —Bi itish ti oops 
march — Junction with the Regent — Attacle the Mahai ao — Sis defeat and 
flight — Death of his hiothei Piithi Sing — Singulai combat — Amnesty 
pi oclaimed — The Sara chiefs i eturn to then families — The Mahai ao i etires 
to the temple of Cnshna in Mewai — Negotiation for his letuiii — Satisfactoiy 
teimination — Reflections on these civil wai s — Ghaiactei and death of Zalim 
Sing" 

The sole measure o£ seventy ■wTiiobi arose out of these commotions 
was exercised on the natural sou of the Regent^ who was banished 
lu the face ofc open day from the scene of his turbulent intrigue. 
Gordhun-das, or, as his father styled him, Gordun-]i,^' was the 
* child of love^ and of his old age, and to his mother the Regent, it 
13 said, felt the most ardent attachment The perpetual banishment 
of this firebrand was essential to tranquillity , yet, notwithstanding* 
his misdeeds, political and filial, it was feared that the sentiments 
of the Jewish monarch, rather than the sternness of the Roman father, 
would have influenced the Rajpoot Regent, whose bearing, when 
the sentence of condemnation was enforced, was to be regarded as 
the test of a suspicion that the Maharao had been goaded to his 
course through this chaunel by ulterior views which he dared mot 
openly promulgate But Zalim^s fiat was worthy of a Roman, and 
sufficed to annihilate suspicion— Let the air of Harouti never more 
be tainted by his presence Dehli and Allahabad were the cities 
fixed upon, from which he was to select his future residence, and 
unfortunately the first was chosen Here he resided with his family 
upon a pension sufficiently liberal, and had a range abundantly 
excursive for exercise, attended by some horsemen furnished by the 
Biitish local authority 

About the close of 1821, permission was imprudently granted to 
the exile to visit Malwa, to fulfil a mamage-oontraot with an illegi- 
timate daughter of the chieftaiu of Jabboa. Scarcely had he set his 
foot in that town, when symptoms of impatience, in hen of perfect 
tranquillity, began to be visible at Kotah, and a correspondence 
both there and at Boondi was hardly detected, before a spirit of 
revolt was reported to have infected the tried veterans of the' 
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Hegent. Syef Alli, tlie commander of tlie * loyals^ (Baj Pultun) t an 
officer of thirty years* standing, distinguished for his zeal, fidelity, 
and gallantry, was named as haviug been gained over to the cause > 
of his nominal sovereign This was looked upon as a slander , but 
too wise entirely to disregaid it, the Regent interposed a force 
between the disaffected battalion and the castle, which bi ought the 
matter to issue The Maharao immediately proceeded by water, and 
conveyed Syef Alli and a pait of his battalion to the palace , which 
was no sooner repotted, than the blind Regent put himself into his 
Ltter, and headed a foice with which he attacked the lemainder, 
while two twenty-four pounders, mounted on a cavaliei, which com- 
manded not only every poitiou of the city, but the country on both 
sides the Ohumbul, played upon the castle In the midst of this 
firing (probably unexpected), the Maharao, his brother Pirthi Sing, 
and then adherents, took to boat, ciossed the river, and letired to 
Boondi, while the remainder of the mutinous royals* laid down their 
aims. By this energetic conduct, the new attempt upon his power 
was dissolved as soon as formed, and the gad/i of the Haras was 
abandoned Bishen Sing escaped fiom his brothers m the midst of 
the fray, and ]oined the Regent, whose views regarding him, in this 
crisis, however indirectly manifested, could not be mistaken , but 
our system of making and unmaking kings in these distant regions, 
though it may have enlarged our power, had not added to our lepu- 
tation , and the Agent had the most rooted lepugnance to sanction 
the system in the new range of our alliances, however it might have 
tended to allay the discord which prevailed, or to fiee the paramount 
power from the embarrassment in which its diplomatic relations had 
placed it, and fiom whence there was no escape without incuri mg 
the two ]ust reproach of violating the conditions we had imposed. 
Common, decency forbade our urging the only plea we could in 
forming the treaty, namely, our considering the prmce as a mere 
phantom , and if we had been bold enough to do so, the reply would 
have been the same “ why did you treat with a phantom ?** while 
he would have persisted in the liteial interpretation of the bond 
There was but one way to deal with the perplexity — to fulfil the 
spirit of the treaty, by which public peace would be ensured. 
Instructions were sent to the pnnce of Boondi, that there was no 
restraint upon hisperfoiming the iites of hospitahty and kindred to 
the fugitive princes, hut that he would be personally responsible if 
he peimitted them to congregate troops for the puipose of hostility 
against the Regent while, at the same time, the commander of the 
British tioops at Heemuoh was desired to inteipose a light corps on 
the line of Jabboa and Boondi, and to capture Cordhun-das, dead or 
alive, if he attempted to join the Maharao. He, however, contrived, 
through the intiicaoies of the plateau, to elude- the well-arranged 
plan , but finding that the prince of Boondihad the same determina- 
tion, he made duectfoi Marwar, where being alsa denied an asylum, 
he had no alternative but to leturn to Dehli, aud to a moie strict 
surveillance. This, however, may have been concerted ; for' soon 
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after, the Mahavao broke ground from Boondi, giving out a pilgrim- 
age to Bmdrabun j and it was hoped that the tranquillity and 
lepose he would find amidst the fanes of his tutelary deity, 
Bri]uat^h-]i, might tempt a mind prone to religious seclusion, to pass 
his days there While he lemaiued at Boondi, public opinion was 
not at all manifested, the distance was trifling to Kotah, and being 
with the head of his race, the act was deemed only one of those 
hasty ebulhtions so common in those countries, and which would be 
followed by recouciliation But as soon as the priuce moved north- 
ward, expectation being excited that his cause would meet atten- 
tion elsewhere, he hud letters of sympathy and condolence from 
every chief of the country, and the customary attentions to 
sovereignty were paid by those through whose states he passed, 
with the sole exception of that most contiguous to our piovmces, 
Bhurtpore The prince of this celebrated place sent a deputa- 
tion to the frontier, excusing himself on account of his age and 
blindness, but the Hara prince, knowing what was due from 
a Jut zemindar, however favoured by the accessions of fortune, 
repelled with disdain both his gifts and his mission Foi this 
haughty, though not unbecoming maintenance of piccedent, the 
jMaharao was warned off the bounds of Bliurtpoie. Having remained 
sometime among the ** groves of Viija,” there was reason to believe 
that the canticles of Jydeva had rendered an earthly crown a mere 
bauble in the eyes of the abdicated Hara, and that the mystical 
efiusions of Kaniya and Eadha had eradicated all remembrance of 
the rhapsodies of Chund, and the glories of the Chohan he was 
accordingly left at disci etiou to wander where ho listed As it was 
predicted, he soon felt the diffeience between his past and piesenb 
mode of life, surrounded by a needy crew in a strange land, and 
towards the middle of April he had reached Muttra, on his return 
from Bmdrabun to Kotah But his evil genius, in tho shape of 
Gordhun-das, had destined this should not be , and notwithstanding 
the rigorous surveillance, or, m fact, impusonment, which had been 
enjoined, this person found an opportunity to carry on cabals with 
natives of high rank and oJQSce. 

Intrigues multiplied, and false hopes weie inspired through these 
impuie channels, which were converted by his eoirupt emissaries 
mto fountain-heads of pohtical control, superseding the only autho- 
rized medium of communication between the misguided prince and 
the paramount power Accordingly, having collected additional 
tioops about him, he commenced his march to Haiouti, giving out 
to the chiefs through whose dominions he passed, that he was 
returning by the consent of the paramount power for the resumption 
of all his sovereign lights, so long lu abeyance Men with badges in 
his tiain, belonging to the persons alluded to, and an agent fiom the 
native treasurer of Dehh, who supplied the prince with funds, gave 
a colour of truth which deceived the country, and produced ardent 
expressions of desire for his success As he proceeded, this force 
increased, and he reached the Ohumbul, towards the close of the 
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monsoon 1821, with about three thousand men. Having crossed 
the river, he issued his summons in a language neither to be mis- 
understood nor disobeyed by a Eajpoot , he conjured them by their 
allegiance to join his cause, that of seeking justice according to the 

treaty and the call was obeyed by every Hara of the conntiy. 
His conduct afforded the most poweiful illustration of the Rajpoot^s 
theory of fidelity, for even those closely connected by ties of blood 
and by every species of benefit, withdrew from the Regent, to whom 
they owed eveiy thing, m order to join their hereditary and lawful 
prince, whom some had never seen, and of whom they knew nothing 
Negotiation, and expostulation the most solemn and earnest on the 
personal dangers he was incurimg, were carried on, and even public 
tranquillity was hazarded, rather than have recourse to the last 
argument, which was the less necessary, as univeisal peace leigned 
around us, and the means of quelling revolt were at hand An 
entire mouth was thus consumed : but the ultimatnm’i^ left no moans 

^Lefctei of Maharao Kishore Sing, accompanying countei-arcieles, presented 
to Capt 'rod, dated Aso] bud Panohmee, or 16th Septexnber, “ Camp Meanob ” 

(After compliments ) 

Chand Khan baa often expressed a desire to know what were my expectations 
7bese had been already sent to you by my vakeels, MirzaMohumua AleePeg, 
and Xialla Salik Earn. I again send you the Schedule of Articles Accordii^ 
to their purport yon will act Do me justice as the representative of the 
]Britiah6overnment,and let the master be as master, and the servant as servant , 
this IS the case everywhere else, and is not hidden from you 

Articles, the fulfilment of which was demanded by Maharao Kishore Sing, 
and accompanying his letter of 16tb September. 

1, According to the treaty executed at Dehli, in the time of Maharao 
Om^d Sing, I will abide 

2 I have every confidence in DSana-ji Zalim Sing , in like manner as 
he served Maharao Om^d Sing, so he will serve me I agi ee to bis adminis- 
tration of affairs , but between Madbd Sing, and myself.suspicions and 
doubts exist , we can never agree , therefore, I will give him a jageer , 
there let him remain His son, Bappa Lall, shall remain with me, andiii 
the same way as other ministers conduct state business before their princes, 
so shall he before roe 1, the master, be, the servant , and if as the servant 
he acts, it will abide from generation to generation 

3 To the English Government, and other principalities, whatever 
letters are addressed shall be with my concurrence and advice 

4 Surety for his life, and also for mine, must be guaranteed by the 
Enghsh Government 

5 I shall allot a jageer for Pirthi Sing {the Maharao’s brother), at which 
he will reside The establishments to reside with him and my brother 
Bishen Sing shall be of my nomination Besides, to my kinsmen and 
clansmen, according to their lank, I shall give jageeis, and they shall, 
according to ancient usage, be in attendance upon me. > 

d My nersonsl or hhas guards, to the amount of three thousand, with 
Bappa Lull (the Eegent’s grandson) shall remain m attendance 

7 The amount of the collections of the country shall all be deposited 
m the Kuhen JBmdai (general treasury), and thence expenditure made 

8 The killedars (commandants) of all the forts shall be appointed by 
me, and the army shall be undei my orders He (the Regent) may desire 
tho officers of Government to execute bis commands, but it shall be with 
my advice and sanction. 

These ai e the Articles I desire , they are according to the rules for govem- 
xnent (roj-j eet)— Mithi Asod Panohmee, S 878 (1822 ) 
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of patting a stop to increasing disorders but that appeal which from 
various consideiatipnshad been so long delayed. 

• The tiled tioops of the Eegeut could not be depended on ^ he 
confessed it ; and in this confession, what an evidence is afforded of 
the natuie ot his rule, and of the homage to immutable justice in all 
parts of the woild * Eveiy corps, foreign oi indigenous, was leady to 
lange on the side of legitimate authority against the hand which had 
fed and cheiished them So completely did this feehng peivade 
every pait of the political fabric, that the Regent himself said, in hia 
foicible manner, on his escape from the dangei, “ even the clothes on 
his back smelt of treason to him.” It was hoped that the wisdom 
which called aloud (even) in the streets” would not be disregarded 
by the veteran, that disgust at such marks of peifidy would make 
Tmn spuin from him the odium of usurpation, and thus fiee the 
pai amount power from a situation the most painful and embarrass- 
ing Abundant opportunities weie afforded, and hints weie given 
that he alone could cut the knot, which otherwise must be severed 
by the sword But all was fruitless he stood upon his bond,” and 
the execution of the tieaty The Maharao, his nominal sovereign, 
took the same ground, and even sent a copy of the treaty to the 
Agent, tauntingly asking whether it was to be recognized or not ? 
All this embairassment would have been avoided, had the supple- 
mental articles been embodied in the original treaty , then thehteral 
interpretation and its spirit would not have been at variance, nor 
have afforded a pretext to reproach the paramount power with a 
bleach of faith and justice . charges which cannot in fact be supported, 
inasmuch as the same conti acting parties, who executed the original 
document, amended it by this supplemental deed The dispute then 
resolves itself into a question of expediency, already touched on, viz,, 
whether we might not have provided better for the future, and sought 
out other modes of reward for services we had acknowledged, than 
the maintenance of two pageants of sovereignty, both acknowledged, 
the one de facto, the other dejure It was fortunate, however, that 
the magnitude of the titular prince's pretensions placed him com- 
pletely in opposition to the other conti acting parties, inasmuch as 
he would not abide by either the spirit or the letter of the treaty or 
' its supplement, in the most modified sense His demand for a 
personal guard of three thousand of his kinsmen, that he might 
allot estates at pleasure to his chiefs, appoint the governors of 
“ fortresses, and be head of the army,” was a virtual repudiation of 
every piinciple of the alliance, while the succession to the adminis- 
trative powers of the state, secured to the issue of the Regent, was 
made to depend on" his pleasure : rather a frail tenure whether in 
Europe or Rajpootana. 

Everything that could be done to withdraw the infatuated prince 
from the knot of evil advisers and fiery spints who daily flocked to 
his standard, canying with them their own and their ancestor's 
wrongs, being ineffectual and hopeless, the troops which had been 
called upon to maintain the treaty moved forward in combination 
CVoi. n.] gy 
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With the army q£ the Eegent As the force leached the Oaly-Siud, 
which alone divided the rivals for power, torrents of lain, which 
daring several days swelled it to an impassable flood, afEoided moie 
time to try all that fiiendship or piudeuce could urge to save the 
Mahaiao fiom the impending luin But all was vain, he saw the 
storm, and invited its appioacji with mingled resolution and despair, 
pioclaimmg the most submissive obedience to the pai amount power, 
and avowing a conviction of the good intentions and friendship of 
its representative , but to eveiy lemonstrance he leplied, what was 
“life without honour, what was a sovereign without authoiity? 
“Death, or the full soveieignty of his ancestois 

The conduct of the Regent was not less perplexing than that of 
the piince; for while he affected still to talk of fealty, “ to preset ve 
his white beard from stain,’^ he placed before him the ample shield 
of the tieaty, although he expected that his power should be main- 
tained without any active measuies on his own part for its defence : 
a degiee of irresponsibility not foi a moment to be tolerated It 
was in vain he hinted at the spirit, more than doubtful, of his army ; 
that in the moment of conflict they might turn then guns against 
us , even this he was told we would hazatd . and, it was added, if 
he desired, at whatever cost, to preseive the power guaranteed'to 
his family, he must act offensively as well as defensively , for it 
would shortly be too late to talk of leconciling fealty with the 
preservation of his power The wily Regent desiied to have his 
work done for him , to have all the benefit which the alliance com- 
pelled us to afford, with none of the obloquy it entailed. The 
Agent had some hope,* even at the twelfth houi, that rather than 
incur the opprobiium of the woild, and the penalty denounced 
against the violation of sivamdherma, in committing to the chance 
of battle the lives of all those to whom he was Protectoi, he would 
draw back and compromise his power , but the betrayal of his half- 
formed designs in hypocritical cant adapted only foi the multitude, 
soon dispelled the illusion , and though there was a strong 'internal 
struggle, the love of dominion overcame every scruple 

The combinatiorf of the tioops was discussed in his piesence and 
that of his officers ; and in order that unity of action might be 
insured, a British officer was at his lequest attached to his foice * 

At daybieak on the 1st of October, the troops moved down to the 
attack The Regent’s aimy consisted of eight battalions of infantiy, 
with thirty-two pieces of cannon and fourteen stiong paegas, or 
squadions of horse Of these, five battalions, with fouiteen pieces 
and ten squadions, composed the advance, while the rest formed a 
reserve with the Eegent in person, five hundred yards in the rear. 
The British troops, consisting of two weak battalions and six squad- 
rons of cavalry, with a light battery of horse-artillery, foimed on 

Lieutenant M’Millan, of the 5th Regt Native Infantry, volunteered for this 
duty, and performed it as might have been expected from an officer of his 
gallantry and conduct. 
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the right of the Eegent^s foice as it approxunated to the Mahaiao s 
position The giound over "vyhioh the troops moved was an extensive 
plaiOj gradually shelving to a small shallow stieaiu^ whence it again 
rose rather abruptly The jMahaiao^s camp was placed upon a rising 
ground, a short distance beyond the stream * he left his tents standing, 
andhaddisposedhisforce on themargm of the rivulet The ^'Royals,” 
who had deserted their old master, with their leader, Syef Alli, were 
posted on the left , the Maharao with the ^ite, a band of full five 
hundred Hara cavahei s, upon the light, and the interval was filled by 
a tumultuous i abble The combined force was permitted to choose its 
position, within two hundied yards of the foe, without the sh'ghtest 
demonstration of resistance 01 retieat. The Agent took advantage 
of the pause to request the British commander to halt the whole 
line, in order that he might make a last attempt to withdraw the 
infatuated prince and his devoted followers from the penis that 
confionted them He advanced midway between the lines, and 
offei ed the same conditions and an amnesty to all , to conduct and 
replace the prince on the gadi of his ancestors with honour Yet, 
notwithstanding rum stared him in the face, he receded from none 
of his demands j he insisted on the sine gud non, and would only 
re-enter Kotah surrounded by three thousand of his Hara kinsmen. 
Dunng the quarter of an hour allowed him to deliberate ere the 
sword should bo drawn, movements in position on both sides took 
place ; the Maharao’s chosen band, condensing all their force on the 
nght, opposed the Regent’s advance, while the British troops formed 
so mechellon as to enfilade their dense masses. 

The time having expired, and not an iota of the pretensions being 
abated, the signal, as agreed upon, was given, and the action com- 
menced by a discharge of cannon and fire-arms from the Regent^s 
whole line, immediately followed by the horse-artilleiy on the right 
With all the gallantry that has ever distinguished the Haras, they 
acted as at Ruttiabad and Dholpoor, and charged the Regent^s line, 
when several were killed at the very muzzle of the guns, and but for 
the advance of three squadrons of British cavalry, would have turned 
his left flank, and probably penetrated to the reserve, where the 
Regent was in person * Defeated in this design, they had no 
resource but a precipitate retreat from the unequal conflict, and the 
Maharao, surrounded by a gole of about four hundred horse, all 
Haras, his kinsmen, retiied acioss the stream, and halted on the 
rising ground about half a mile distant, while his auxiliary foot 
broke and dispersed in all directions The Biitish troops rapidly 
crossed the stream, and while the infantiy made a movement to cut 
off retreat from the south, two squadrons were commanded to charge 
the Maharao Determined not to act offensively, even in this emer- 
gency he adhered to his resolution, and his' band awaited in a 
'dense mass and immoveable attitude the troops advancing with 

* The Author, who placed himself on the extreme left of the Regent’s line, 
to be a check upon the dubious conduct of his troops, particularly noted this 
intended movement, which was frustrated only by Major Kennedy’s advance. 
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rapidity against them, disdaining to fly and yet too proud to yield 
A Biitish officer headed each troop, they and those they led had 
been accustomed to see the foe fly from the shock, but they were 
Pindarris', not Rajpoots The band stood like a wall of adamant ; 
our squadrons lebounded from the shock, leaving two brave youths* 
dead on the spot, and their gallant commanderf was saved by a 
miracle, being stunned by a blow which drove in his casque, his 
reins out, and the arm raised to give the coup de <71 dee, when a 
pistol-shot fiom his orderly levelled his assailant The whole was 
the work of an instant True to the deteimmation he expressed, 
the Maharao, satisfied with repelling the charge, slowly moved ofl , 
noi was it till the hoise-artilleiy again closed, and ponied round 
and grape into the dense body, that they quickened then reti eat ; 
while, as three fresh squadrons had formed foi the chaige, they 
reached the muJehi fields, amongst the dense crops of which they 
were lost 

Pirthi Sing, younger biother of the prince, impelled by that heioic 
spirit which IS the birthiight of a Hara, and aware that Harouti 
could no longer be a home for him while living, determined at least 
to find a grave in hei soil. He returned, with about five and twenty 
followers, to certain destiuction, and was found in a field of Indian 
corn as the line advanced, alive, but giievonsly wounded He was 
placed in a litter, and, escorted by some of Skinnei’s horse, was 
conveyed to the camp Here he was sedulously attended, but 
medical skill was of no avail, and he died the next day His 
demeanour was dignified dnd manly j he laid the blame upon destiny, 
expressed no wish for life, and said, looking to the tree near the tent, 
that “ his ghost would be satisfied in contemplating therefrom the 
“ fields of his forefathers ” His sword and ring had been taken 
from him by a tiooper, but his dagger, pearl necklace, and other 
valuables, he gave in charge to the Agent, to whom he bequeathed 
the caie of his son, the sole heir to the empty honouis of the sove- 
reignty of Kotah. 

It was not from any auxiliary soldier that the prince received his 
death- wound ; it was inflicted by a lance, propelled with unerring 
force from behind, penetrating the lungs, the point appearing 
through the chest He said it was a revengeful blow from some 
determined hand, as he felt the steeled point twisted in the 
wound to ensure its being moital Although the squadrons of the 
Regent joined in the pursuit, yet not a man of them daied to come to 
close quaiteis with their enemy, it was theiefore supposed that 
some treacherous arm had mingled with his men, and inflicted the 
blow which lelieved the Regent from the chief enemy to his son 
and successor 

The Maharao and his baud were indebted for safety to the forest 
of com, so thick, lofty, and luxuriant, that even his elephant was 

* Lieutenants Clarke and Siead, of the I'ourth Rest Light Cavalry 

+ Major now Lt -Col J Ridge, 0 B 
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lost sigJbt o£. This shelter extended to the rivulet^ only five miles 
in advance, which forms the boundary of.Haiouti; but it was 
deemed sufficient to dnve him out of the Kotah terntoiy, where 
alone his presence could be dangerous The infantry and foieign 
levies, who had no moral couiage to sustain them, fled for their lives, 
and many were cut to pieces by detached troops of our cavaliy 

The calm undaunted valour of the Maharao and his km could not 
fail to extort applause' from those gallant minds which can admire 
the bravery of a foe, though few of those who had that day to 
confront themweieawaieof the moral courage which sustained their 
opponents, and which converted their vis meitiCB into an almost 
impassable banner. 

But although the gallant conduct of the prince and his kin was lu 
keeping with the valour so often lecoided in these annals, and now, 
alas I almost the sole inheritance of the Haras, theie was one 
specimen of devotion which we dare not pass over, comparable with 
whatever is recorded of the fabled tiaits of heroism of Greece or 
Rome The physiognomy of the country has been already described ; 
the plains, along which the combined foice advanced, gradually 
shelved to the brink of a rivulet whose opposite bank rose perpendi- 
cularly, forming as it were the buttress to a table-land of gentle 
acclivity The Regent^s battalions were advancing in columns along 
this precipitous bank, when their attention was arrested by several 
shots filed from an isolated hillock using out of the plain across the 
stream Without any older, but as by a simultaneous impulse, the 
whole line halted, to gaze at two audacious individuals, who appeared 
determined to make then mound a fortress A minute or two passed 
in mute surprise, when the woid was given to move on , but scarcely 
was it uttered, ere several wounded from the head ot the column 
weie passing to the real, and shots began to be exchanged very 
briskly, at least twenty in return for one But the long matchlocks 
of the two heroes told every time in our lengthened line, while they 
seemed to have charmed life,^^ and the shot fell like hail around 
them innocuous, one contmuing to load behind the mound, while the 
other filed with deadly aim At length, two twelve-poundeis were 
unlimbered , and as the shot whistled round their ears, both lose on 
the very pinnacle of the mound, and made a profound salaam iov 
this compliment to their valour, which done, they continued to 
load and fire, whilst entire platoons blazed upon them. Although 
more men had suffeied, an ii resistible impulse was felt to save these 
gallant men , orders were given to cease filing, and the force was 
diiected to move on, unless any two individuals chose to attack 
them manfully hand to hand. The words weie scarcely utteiied 
when two young Rohillas drew then swoids, sprung down the bank, 
and soon cleared the space between them and the foemen. All was 
deep anxiety as they mounted to the ‘assault, but whether their 
physical frame was less vigoious, or their energies were exhausted by 
wounds or by their peculiar situation, these brave defenders fell on 
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the mount, whence they disputed the march of ten battalions of 
inf anti y and twenty pieces ot cannon * They were Haias • But 
Zahm was the cloud which interposed between them and their 
f 01 tunes, and to remove it, they com ted the destruction which at 
length oveitook them 

The entiie devotion which the vassalage of Harouti manifested for 
the cause ot the Mahaiao, exemplified, as befoie observed, the nature 
and extent of swamdh&tma or fealty, which has been desciibed as 
the essential quality of the Eajpoot charactei , while, at the same 
time, it illustiates the severity of the Regent^s yoke Even the 
chief who negotiated the treaty could not resist the defection 
(one ot his sons was badly wounded), although he en]oyed estates 
undei the Regent which his heieditaiy rank did not sanction, 
besides being connected with him by marriage. 

The Maharao gained the Parbutty, which, it is said, he swam 
over He had scarcely i eached the shore when his horse diopped 
dead from- a gi ape-shot wound With about three hundred horse 
he retired upon Baioda We had no vengeance to execute ; we 
could not, therefore, consider the biave men, who abandoned their 
homes and then families from a principle of honour, in the light of 
the old enemies of oui power, to put sued and exteiminated. 

They had, it is true, confronted usm the field, yet only defensively, 
in a cause at least morally just and seemingly sanctioned by 
authorities which they could not distrust 

The pretensions so long opposed to the treaty were thus signally 
and efficiently subdued The chief instigators of the revolt 
were for ever lemoved, one by death, the other by exile, and 
the punishment which overtook the deserteis from the regular 
foices of the Regent would check its repetition Little prepared for 
the reverse of that day, the chiefs had made no provision against it, 
and at our word every door in Ra]warra would have been closed 
against them. But it was not deemed a case for confiscation, or one 
which should involve in proscription a whole community, impelled 
to the commission of ciime by a variety of circumstances which they 
could neither resist noi contiol, and to which the most crafty views 
had contributed f The Maharao’s camp being left standing, all his 
correspondence and records fell into our hands, and developed such 
complicated intrigues, such consummate knavery, that he, and the 
biave men who sufEeied fiom espousing his pretensions, were 
regarded as entitled to every commiseration J As soon, therefoie, 

* Lieut (now Captain M’Millau and the Author were the only officers, 1 
believe, who witnessed this singular scene 

^ In a letter, addressed by some of the principal chiefs to the Regent, 
through the Agent, they did not hesitate to say they had been guided in the 
course they adopted of obeying the summons of the Maharao, insimeiians 
c/ hts confidential mimstei 

J The native treasurer at Debh, who conducted these intrigues, after a strict 
mvestigatiou was dismissed from his office, and the same fate was awarded to 
the chief moo^isln of the Persian secretary’s office at the seat of government 
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as the futility of their pretensions was disclosed, by the veil being- 
thus rudely torn from then eyes, they manifested a determination 
to submit The Regent was instructed to grant a complete amnesty, 
and to announce to the chiefs that they might repair to their homes 
without a question being put to them In a few weeks, all was 
tiauquillity and peace; the chiefs and vassals returned to their 
families, who blessed the power which tempeied punishment with 
clemency * 

Regular treaties and bonds were found m the camp of the Maharao, which 
afforded abuudanD condemnatory evidence against these confidential officers, 
who mainly produced the catastrophe we have to record, and rendered nugatory 
the most strenuous efforts to save the misguided prince and his biave brethren. 

* The Author, who had to perfom the painful duty related in this detailed 
transaction, was alternately aided and embarrassed by his knowledge of the 
past histoiy of the Haias, and the mutual relations of all its discoidant 
elements Perhaps, entire ignorance would have been better — a bare knowledge 
of the treaty, and the expediency of a rigid adherence thereto, unbiassed by 
sympathy, or notions of abstract justice, which has too little in common with 
diplomacy But without overlooking the colder dictates of duty, he determined 
that the aegis of Britain should not be a shield of oppression, and that the 
reipams of Haia independence, which either policy or fear had compelled the 
Regent to respect, should not thereby be destroyed , and he assumed the re- 
sponsibility, a few days after the action, of proclaiming a general amnesty to the 
chiefs, and an invitation to each to return to his dwelling He told the Regent 
that any proceeding which might render this clemency nugatory, would not 
fail to dissatisfy the Government All mstantly availed themselves of the per- 
mission , and in every point of view, morally and physically, the result was 
most satisfactory, and it acted as a panacea for the wonuds our public faith 
compelled us to inflict Even in the midst of their compulsory infliction, be 
bad many sources of granulation and of these he will give an anecdote illus- 
trative of Rajpoot character In S 1807, when the author, then commencing bis 
career, was wandering alone through their country, surveying their geography, 
and collecting scraps of their statistics, he left Sindia battering Bathgurh, and 
with a slender guard proceeded through the wilds of Chanderi, and thence 
direct westwards, to trace the coarse of all the rivers lying between the Betwa 
and the Gbnmbnl. In passing through Haronti, leaving bis tent standing at 
Baiah, he had advanced with the perambulator as far as the Calj^-Sind, a dis-' 
tauce of seventeen miles , and, leaving bis people to follow at leisure, was 
returning home unattended at a brisk canter, when, as he passed' through the 
town of Bamolia, a parry rnshed out and made him captive, saying that he 
must visit the chief Although much fatigued, it would have been folly to 
refuse He obeyed, and was conveyed to a square, in the centre of which was 
an elevated chdbooha oi platform, shaded by the sacred tree Here, sitting on. 
carpets, was the chief with his little court The Author was received most 
courteously The first act was to disembarrass him of his boots , but this, 
heated as he was, they could not effect refreshments w§re then put before 
him, and a Brahmin brought water, with a ewer and basin, for his ablations. 
Although he was then but an indffierenfc linguist, and their patots scarcely 
intelligible to him, he passed a very happy hour, in which conversation never 
flagged The square was soon filled, and many a pair of fine black eyes smiled 
coniteously upon the stranger— for the females, to his surmise, looked abroad 
without any tear of censuie, though he was ignorant of their sphere in life. 
The author’s horse was lame, which the chief had noticed , and on nsinor to ^o, 
he found Qne ready caparisoned for him, which, however, he would not*accept. 
One reaching his tent the Author sent several little articles as tokens of regard*, 
fourteen years after this, the day followmg the action at Mangrole, he received 
a letter by a messenger from the mother of the chief of Bamolia, who sent her 
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The Maharao continued hia course to Nat^hdwara in Mewai, 
proving that the sentiment of religious abstraction alone can take 
the place of ambition The individuals who, for then own base 
purposes, had by misrepresentation and guile guided bin) to ruin, 
now deserted him , the film fell from his eyes, and he saw, though 
too late, the only position in which he could exist In a very short 
time, every pretension inimical to the spirit and letter of the tieaty, 
oiiginal and supplemental, was relinquished, when, with the 
Eegent^s conourience, a note was transmitted to him, containing the 
basis on which his return to Kotah was practicable. A transcript 
with his acceptance being received, a foimal deed was drawn up, 
executed by the Agent and attested by the Eegent, not only defin- 
ing the precise position of both parties, but establishing a barrier 
between the titular and executive authorities, which must for ever 
prevent all collision of interests nothing was left to chance or cavil 
The grand ob3ect was to piovide for the safety, comfort, and dignity 
of the prince, and this was done on a scale of profuse libeiality j far 
beyond what his father, oi indeed any prince of Kotah had en3oyed, 
and incommensurate with the revenue of the state, of which it is 
about the twentieth portion. The amount equals the household 
expenditure of the Bana of Oodipoor, the avowed head of the whole 
Bajpoot race, but which can be better afforded from the fiounshing 
revenues of Kotah than the slowly improving finances of M^war. 

These preliminaries being satisfactorily adjusted, it became 
impoitant to inspire this misguided prince with a confidence 
that his welfare would be as anxiously watched as the stipula- 
tions of the treaty whose infringement had cost him so much 
misery He had too much leason to plead personal alarm as one 
of the causes of his past conduct, and which tended greatly to 
neutralize all the endeavours to serve him. Even on the very day 
that he was to leave Nat’hdwara, on his return, when after great 
efforts his mind had been emancipated from distrust, a final and 
diabolical attempt was made to thwait the measures for his restora- 
tion. A mutilated wretch was made to personate his brother 
Bishen Sing, and to give out that he had been maimed by com- 
mand of the Begent's son, and the impostoi had the audacity to 
come within a couple of miles of the Maharao ; a slight resemblance 
to Bishen Sing aided the deceit, which, though promptly exposed, 
had made the impression for which it was contrived, and it required 
some skill to remove it The Bana of Oodipoor no sooner heard of 
this last effort to defeat all the good intentions in which he 
co-operated,towards the Maharao, to whose sister he was married, 
than he had the impostor seized and brought to the city, where his 


blessing, and invoked bun, by past friendship and recollections, to protect her 
son, whose honour had made him ^oin the standard of his sovereign The 
author had the satisfaction of replying that her son would be with her nearly 
as soon as the bearer of the letter. The Bamolia chief, in will be lecollected, 
was the descendant of the chief of Athoon, one of the great opponents of the 
JBegent at the opening of his career 
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story had caused a powerful sensation. His indiscreet indignation 
for ever destroyed the clue by which the plot might have been 
unravelled ; for he was led immediately to execution, and all that 
transpired was, that he was a native of the Jeipoor state, and had 
-been mutilated for some crime. Could the question have been 
solved, it might have afforded the means of a different termination 
of these unhappy quarrels, to which they formed a characteristic 
sequel intiigue and mistiuat combined to inveigle Kishoie Sing 
-into attempts which placed him far beyond the reach of reason, and 
the most zealous exertions to extricate him. 

This last scene being over, the Maharao left his retreat at the fane 
of Elaniya, and marched across tbe plateau to his paternal domains 
On the last day of the year, the Regent, accompanied by the Agent, 
advanced to re-conduct the prince to the capital The universal 
demonstration of satisfaction at his return was the most convincing 
testimony that any other couise would have been enoneoua. On 
that day, he once more tooh possession of the gadi which he had 
twice abandoned, with a resignation free fiom all asperity, or even 
embarrassment. J'eelings arising out of a mind accustomed to reli- 
gious meditation, aided while they softened the bitter monitor, 
adveisity, and together they afforded the best secunty that any 
deviation from the new order of things would never proceed from 
him. 

Besides the schedule of the personal expenditure, over which he 
was supreme, much of the state expense was to he managed under 
the eye of the soveieign • such as the chanties, and gifts on festivals 
and military ceremonies The royal insignia used on all great 
occasions was to remain as heretofore at his residence in the castle, 
as was the band at the old guard-room over the chief portal of 
entrance He was to preside at all the military or other annual 
festivals, attended by the whole retinne of the state , and' the gifts 
on such occasions were to be distnbuted in his name. All the 
palaces, in and about the city, were at his sole disposal, and funds 
were set apart for their repairs . the gaideus, nwanas, or game- 
preserves, and his personal guards, were also to he entertained and 
paid by himself. To maintain this arrangement inviolate, an officer 
of the paramount power was henceforth to reside at Kotah. A hand- 
some'stipend was settled on the minor sou of the deceased Pirthi 
Singj while, in order to prevent any umbrage to the Maharao, his 
brother Bishen Sing, whose trimming policy had been offensive to 
the Maharao, was removed to the family estate at Antah, twenty 
miles east of the capital, on which occasion an increase was spon- 
taneously made to his ]agheer. y 

The Agent remained an entire month after this, to strengthen the 
good understanding now introduced. He even effected a reconcilia- 
tion between the pnnce and Madhd Sing, when the former, with 
great tact and candour, took upon himself the blame of all these 
distmbances . each gave his hand in token of future amity, and the 
prince spontaneously embraced theman (the Regent's son) to whom 
[Tot. IL] ’ 68 - 
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he 'attributed all his misery. B\j.t the Maharao^s comforts* and 
dignity are now independent of control, and watched over by a 
guardian who will demand a rigid exaction of every stipulation in 
his favour The patriarchal Zalim was, or affected to be, over 3 oyed 
at this result, which had threatened to involve them all in the abyss 
of misery Bitter was his self-condemnation at the moral blindness 
of his conduct, which had not foreseen and guarded against the 
storm, and severe, as well as meiited, was the castigation he 
inflicted on bis successor It is for your sins, sop, that I am 
punished,^^ was the conclusion of oveiy such exhortation 
It will be deemed a singular fatality, that this last conspicuous 
act in the political life of the Regent should have been on the spot " 
which exactly sixty years before witnessed the opening scene of his 
career for the field of Butwario'^ adjoined that of Mangiole What 
visions must have chased each other on this last memorable day, 
when he lecalled the remem biance of the former > when the same 
sword, which ledeemed the independence of Kotah from tiibutary 
degradation to Amb6r, was now drawn against the grandson of that ' 
soveieign who rewarded his services with the first office of the state f 
Had some piophetic JBardai withdrawn the mantle of Bhdvdm, and 
disclosed through the vista of thieescore years the Regent in the 
foregiound, in all the panoply of ingenuous youth ‘‘ spreading his 
“ caipeV^ at Butwairo, to review the charge of the Outchwaha 
chivalry, and in the distant perspective that same being palsied, 
blind, and decrepit, leading a mingled host, in character and costume 
altogether strange, against the giand-childien of his prince, and the 
descendants of those Haras who nobly seconded him to gain this 
reputation, what effect would such a prospect have produced on one 
whom the mere hooting of an owl on the house-top had scared 
^^from his property ?” 

Soon after the satisfaotoiy conclusion of these painful scenes, the 
Regent leturned to the Ohdoni, his fixed camp, and projected a tour 
of the state, to allay the disordeis which had crept in, and to legulate 
•afresh the action of the state-machine, the constiuction of which 
had occupied a long life, but which could not fail to be deranged by 
the complicated views which had arisen amongst those whose 
business waste woik it. Often, amidst these conflicts, didhe exclaim, 
with his gieat prototype both in prosperity and sorrow, ^^my kms- 
“ folk have failed, and my familiar friends have forgotten me ” But 
Zalim had not the same resources in his griefs that Job had , nor 
could he with him exclaim, if my land cry against me, if I have 
eaten the fiuits thereof without money, or caused the owners 
“ thereof to lose then lives, let thistles grow instead of wheat, and 
cockles instead of barley ”t His yet vigorous mind, howevei, soon 
restored everything to its wonted prospeiity, and in a few weeks, 
not a trace was left of the commotions which for a while had totally 

* The battle o£ Butwarro -was fought lu S. 1817, or A D 1761 , the action 
at Mangrole, Oofc 1, A.D. 1821. 

Job, chap XXXI 
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unhifiged society, and thyeatened to deluge tlie land ■mth. piosoription 
and blood. Tbe prince was leseafced on tbe thione yrith far greater 
■comforts about bim and moie certainty of stability than previous to 
the treaty , the nobles took possession of their estates with not a 
blade of grass removed, and tbe gur^h-kMt%e, the liome-farpis of the 
Eegent, lost none of their pioductiveness commerce was unscathed, 
and public opinion, which had daied loudly to question the moral 
]ustice of these proceedings, was conciliated by their conclusion 
The Regent survived these events five yeais his attenuated frame 
was worn out by a spiiit, vigoious to the last pulsation of life, and 
too strong for the feeble cage which imprisoned it. 

If histoiy attempt to sum up, oi institute a scrutiny into, the 
character of this extraoidinary man, by what standard must we 
judge him ** The actions of his hfe, which have furnished matter for 
the sketch we have attempted, may satisfy curiosity, but the 
materials foi a finished portrait he never supplied the latent springs 
of those actions lemained invisible save to the eye of Omniscience 
!No human being ever shared the confidence of the MaclnavelVi of 
iRa]ast'han, who, fiom the fiist dawn of his political existence to its 
close, when “ fouiscoie years and upwards,^^ could always say 
my secret is my own’^ ‘This single trait, thioughout a troubled 
career of more than oidinary length, would alone stamp his character 
with originality. No efiervescence of fehcity, of success, of sympathy, 
which occasionally bursts fiom the most lugged nature, no sudden 
tiansitioh of passion, — ^]oy, gnef, hope, even revenge, — could tempt 
him to betray his purpose That it was often fathomed, that his 
“ vaultmg ambitionhasoverleaptitself,” and made himlose his object, 
is no more than may be said of all who have indulged in “ that ,sin 
" by which angels fell ” yet he never failed through a bhnd confi- 
dence in the instiuments of his designs Though originally sanguine 
in expectation and fiery in temperament, he subbued these natural 
defects, and could await with composure the due ripening of his 
plans even in tbe hey-day of youth he had attained this mastery 
over himself To this early discipline of his mind he owed the many 
escapes from plots against his hfe, and the difficulties which' )vere 
perpetually besetting it incieased his natural resources. There was 
no artifice, not absolutely degrading, which he would not condescend 
to employ his natural simplicity made humility, when necessary, 
a plausible disguise while his scrupulous attention to all religious 
observances caused his mere affirmation to be respected. The 
sobriety of his demeanour gave weight to his opinions and influenced 
the judgment , while his invariable urbamty gained the good will 
of his inferiors, and his supeiiors were won hj the delicacy of his 
flattery, in the application of which he was an adept To crown, 
the whole, there was a mysterious brevity, an oiacular sententious-* 
ness, in his conversation, which always left something to the imagi- 
nation of his auditoi, who gave him credit for what he did not as 
well as what he did uttei None could better appreciate, or studie'd 
more to obtain, the meed of good opinion,* and throughout his 
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lengthened life, until the occurrences just described, he threw over 
his acts of despotism and vengeance a veil oi such consummate art, 
as to make them lose more than half their deformity With him it 
must have been an axiom, that mankind judge supeifioially , and in 
accordance therewith, his first study was to preserve appearances, 
and never to offend prejudice if avoidable When he sequestrated 
the estates of the Hai a feudality, he covered the fields, by them 
neglected, with crops of corn, and thereby drew a contrast favourable 
to himselt between the effects of sloth and activity When he 
usurped the functions of royalty,- he thiew a bright halo around the 
orb of its glory, overloading the gadi with the trappings of 
giaudeur, aware that 

“ the world is e’er deceived by ornament,” 
noi did the princes of Kotah ever appeal with such magnificence as 
when he possessed all the attributes of loyalty but the name. 
Eveiy act evinced his deep skill in the knowledge of the human 
mind and of the elements by which he was sui rounded , he could 
circumvent the crafty Mahratta, calm or quell the arrogant Eajpoot, 
and extol t the applause even of the Briton, who is little prone to 
allow merit in an Asiatic He was a depository of the prejudices 
and the pride of his countrymen, both m religious and social life ; 
yet, enigmatical as it must appear, he frequently violated them, 
though the inf i action was so gradual as to be imperceptible except 
to the few who watched the slow progress of his plans To such he 
appealed a compound of the most contradictory elements lavish 
and parsimonious, oppressing and proteotmg , with one hand bestow- 
ing diamond aigiettes, with the other taking the tythe of the 
anchorite's wallet, one day sequestrating estates and driving into 
exile the ancient chiefs of the land, the next receiving with open 
arms some expatriated noble, and supporting him in dignity and 
affluence, till the receding tide of human affairs rendered such 
support no longer requisite. 

We have alieady mentioned his antipathy to the professors of 
the tuneful art and he was as inveterate as Diocletian to the 
alchemist, regarding the trade of both as alike useless to society : 
neither were, therefore, tolerated in Kotah But the enemies of the 
Regent assert that it was from no dishke of their merit, but from 
his having been the dupe of the one, and the object of the other's 
satire {ms). His persecution of witches {dJialcun) was in strict 
conformity with the injunction in the Pentateuch • Thou shall not 
suffer a witch to hve" (Exod chap xxii, ver 18) But his ordeal 
was worse than even death itself handling balls of hot non was 
deemed too slight for such sinners, for it was well known they had 
substances which enabled them to do this with impunity Throwing 
them into a pond of water was another trial . if they sunk, they 
were innocent, if they unhappily rose to the surface, the league with 
the powers of darkness was apparent. A gram-bag of cayenne 
pepper tied over the head, if it failed to suffocate, afforded another 
pioof of guilt, though the most humane method, of rubbing the 
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eyes wibh. a well-dried capaicutu,, was perliaps the most common^ and 
ceitainly if they could furnish this demonstration of their innocence^ 
hy withholding teais, they might justly be deemed witches These 
dhakunSj like the vampires of i>he Geiman baidais, aie supposed to 
operate upon the hiscei a oE then victims, which they destroy by 
slow degiees with charms and incantations, and hence they are 
called in Sind (where, as Abulfazil says, they abound) Jigget -Ichor 
or ' Iiver-devourers ’ One look of a dhahitn suffices to destioy ; but 
there aie lew who couit the title, at least lu Kotah, though old age 
and eccentricity are sufficient, in conjunction with supeistition or 
bad luck, to fix the stigma upon individuals 

Awaie of the danger of lelaxing, “ to have done,^^ even when 
eighty-five winteis had passed over his head, was never in his 
thoughts. He knew that a Raipoot'^s thione should be the back of 
his steed, and when blindness overtook him, and he could no longer 
lead the chase on horseback, he was earned m his litter to his giand. 
hunts, which consisted sometimes of several thousand armed men. 
Besides dissipating the eivaui of his vassals, he obtained many other 
.objects by an amusement so analogous to their character j in th© 
unmasked joyousness of the sport, he heard the unieseived opinions 
of his companions, and gained their affection by thus administering 
to the favouiite pastime of the Rajpoot, whose life is otheiwise 
monotonous When m the foiest, he would sit down, surrounded by 
thousands, to legale on the game of the day Camels followed his 
train, laden with flour, sugar, spices, and huge cauldions for the use 
of his sylvan cmsine , and amidst the hilarity of the moment, he- 
would go through the varied routine of government, attend to 
toieign and commercial pohey, the details ot his farms or his army, 
the reports ot his police , nay, in tfle very heat of the opeiations, 
shot flying in all directions, the ancient Regent might be discovered, 
like our immoital Alfred or St Louis of the Pranks, administering 
justice under the shade of some spreading peepul tree , while th© ' 
day so passed would be closed wil^ religious rites, and the recital of 
a mythological epic he found time for all, never appeared hurried, 
nor could he be taken by surprise ^ When he could no longer see to 
sign his own name, he had anautogiaph fac-simile engiaved, which, 
was placed in the special caie of a confidential officer, to apply when 
commanded. Even this loss of one sense was with him compensated 
by another, for long after he was stone-blind, it would have been 
vain to attempt to impose upon him in the choice of shawls or clothes 
of any kind, whose fabrics and prices he could determine by the 
touch , and it is even asserted that he could in like manher distin- 
guish colours. 

If, as has been truly remarked, ''that man deserves well df his 
" countiy who makes a blade" of grass grow where none grew before,^* 
what merit is due to him who made the choicest of nature*s products 
flourish where grass could not grow , who covered the bare rook around 
his capital with soil, and cultivated the exotics of Arabia, Ceylon, and 
the westein Archipelago , who tianslated from the Indian Apenninea 
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(themountains of Malabar) tbecoco-nutandpalmyra , aad thus refuted 
the assertion that these tiees could not flourish remote from the 
influence of a marine atmosphere ? In his gardens "were to be found the 
apples and quinces of Gabul^ pomegianatesfrom the famed stock of 
Kagla ca bagh in the deseit, oranges of every kind, scions ot Agra and 
Sylhet, the amba ofMazagon,andthec/mmpa-7ieZa,orgoldenplantain, 
of the Dekhan, besides the indigenous productions of Ila]pootana. 
Some of the wells for irrigating these gardens cost in blasting the 
lock thirty thousand rupees each , he hinted to his friends that they 
could not do better than follow his example, and a hint always 
sufiiced He would have obtained a prize from* any horticultural 
society for his improvement of the wild bar (yvjubeJ, which by 
grafting he increased to the size of a small apple In chemical 
science he had gained notoriety, his uttrs, or essential oils of roses, 
jessamine, Miki and hemd, were far supeiior to any that could be 
purchased. Theie was no occasion to repair to the valley of Cashmere 
to witness the fabrication of its shawls , foi the looms and the wool 
of that fairy region were transferied to Kotah, and the Cashmenan 
weaver plied the shuttle under Zalim^s own eye. But, as in the 
case of his lead-mines, he found that this branch of industry did not 
return even sixteen annas and a half for the rupee,* the minimum 
profit at which he fixed his remuneiation, so that after satisfying 
his curiosity, he abandoned the manufacture. His forges for swoids 
aud fire-aims had a high reputation, and his matchlocks rival those 
of Boondl, both in excellence and elaborate workmanship. 

His corps of gladiators, if we may thus designate the Jaetu, 
obtained for him equal credit and disgrace The funds set apart for 
this I reel eation amounted at one time to fifty thousand rupees per 
annum, but his wiestlers surpassed in skill and stiength those of 
every other couit in Eajwaria, and the most i enowned champions of 
other states were made to view the heavens,^''t if they came to 
Kotah But, in his younger days, Zalim was not satisfied with the 
use of mere natuial weapons, for occasionally he idade his 
fight with the bdqnuhjt oi tiger-claw, when they tore off the flesh 
from each other The chivalious Om6d Sing of Boondl put a stop to 
this barbarity Returning from one ot his pilgrimages fiom 
Dwaiica, he passed through Kotah while Zalim and his court were 
assembled in the aJchaia (aiena) wheie two of these stall-fed prize- 
fighters were about to contend The presence of this brave Hara 
checked the bloody exhibition, and be boldly censured the Regent 
for squandermg on such a worthless ciew resouices which ought to 
cheiish his Rajpoots. This might have been lost upon the Protector, 
had not the loyal pilgiim, in the fervour of his indignation, thrown 
down the gauntlet to the entiie assembly of Jdetis Putting his 

^ There are sixteen annas to the rupee or half-crown 

•f“Asmdn deeldond” is the phrase of the. ‘Fancy* in these regions, for 
victory , when the vanquished is thi own upon bis back and kept in that 
attitude 

X See an account of'this lustrument by Colonel Briggs, Transactions of Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. II 
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shield on the ground, he placed therein, one by one, the entiie 
panoply of armour which he habitually wore in his peregrinations, 
namely, his matchlock and its pondeious accompaniments, swprd, 
daggers, staff, and battle-axe, and challenged any individual to raise 
it from the ground, with a single aim. *All tried and failed, when 
Sriji, though full sixty yeais of age, held it out at aiWs length 
during seveial seconds The Haras were delighted at the feat of 
their paitiiaichal chief, while the ciest-fallen Jdetis hung their 
heads, and from that day lost ground in the favour of the Eegent. . 
But these were the follies of his earlier days, not of the later peiiod 
of his life , he was then like an aged oak, which, though shatteied 
and decayed, had survived the tempest and the desolation which had 
raged around it. 

To conclude had he imitated Diocletian, and surrendered the 
puiple, he would have affoided another instance of the anomalies of 
the human understanding , that he did not do so, for the sake of his 
own fame and that of the controlhng power, as well as for the 
welfare of his prince, must be deeply lamented , the more especially 
as his chui n (lod) has descended to feeble hands He had enjoyed 
the essentials of sovereignty during threescore yeais, a period equal 
in duration to that of Darius the Mede , and had overcome difficul- 
ties which would have appalled no oidinary minds. He had van- 
quished all his enemies, external and internal, and all his views as 
regarded Harouti were accomplished 

Amongst the motives which might have urged the suriendep of 
his power, stronger perhaps than his desire of repaiation with heaven 
and his pnuce, was the fear of his successoi’s inefficiency • .but this 
consideration unhappily was counterbalanced by the piecooious 
talents of his grandson, whom he affectionately loved, and in whom 
he (thought he saw himself renewed Pride also, that chief ingre- 
dient in his character, checked such suriender , he feared the world 
would suppose he had relinquished what he could no longer retain ; 
and ruin would have been pieferied to the idea that he had been 
“ driven from his stool.” Able and artful ministers flatteied the 
feeling so deeply rooted, and to crown the whole, he was supported 
by obligations of public faith contracted by a power without a rival. 
Still, old age, declining health, the desire of repose and of religious - 
retirement, prompted wishes which often escaped his lips , but 
countei acting feelings intruded, and the struggle between the 
good and evil principle lasted until the moment had passed when 
abdication would have been honourable Had he, howevfer„ obeyed 
the impulse, his retreat would have more resembled that of the fifth 
Ohailes than of the Eoman king In the shades of HaPhdwara he , 
would have enjoyed that repose, which Diocletian could not find at 
Salona, and embued with’a better philosophy and more knowledge 
of the human heart, he would have piaotised what^was taught, that 
^'theie out, to be no intei mediate change between the command of 

men and the service of Grod.^' 
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Depailute ftom the valley of Oodtpoot — Zahe of Khytoda — Ancient temple of 
Mandeaioai — Bhai t&nai .—Its J am temples — Khyroda — Connected with the 
hiatoi y of the feuds of Meiuai — Exploits of Singt am Sing — Se obtains 
JEhyioda, — Gwiotis piedieament of Jey Sing, the adopted heir of Singiam — 
Calmness with which political negotiations at e managed iti the east — The 
agt\eultivi at economy of Khyt oda — Ft ecatious tlatiit e of sugat •cultivation — 
JSeentah — Lat ge proportion of land alienated as t eligious gt ants — Eeentah 
and Boondia established on chw ch-latids — Mandhata Raja. — Tt aditions of 
him — Pet formed the Aawam^dha . — His gtant of Mytidt to the Rishis — 
Gt ant insci ihed on a pillat — Exploit of Baj Sing against the Mah attas — 
Morwuti, boutidat y of the Meiuat territory — Reflections on that state —The 
auihot’s policy dtittng hts oflicial tesidenee there 

Oodvpow, Jamimy 29, 182d.~THB Pei’sonal NaiTative attached to 
the first volume of this work termiuated with the author's letnrn to 
Oodipoor, after a complete circuit of Marwar and Ajm^r. He 
remained at his head-quarters at Oodipoor until the 29th January 
1820, when ciicumstances rendeiing it expedient that he should 
visit the principalities of Boondl and Kotah (which weie placed 
undei his political supeiintendence), he determined not to neglect the 
opportunity it afforded of adding to his portfolio remaiks on men ' 
and manners, in a country hitherto untrodden hy Europeans. 

Although we had not been a month in the valley of Oodipoor, we 
weie all desirous to avail oui selves of the lovely weathei which the 
cold season of India invariably bungs, and which exhilarates the 
European who has languished thiough the hot winds, and the still 
moie oppressive monsoon The thermometer at this time, within 
the valley, was at the freezing point at bieak of day, ranging after- 
wards as high as 90®, whilst the sky was without a 'cloud, and its 
splendour at night was dazzling. 

— * 

Khytoda. — On /the 29th, we broke ground from the heights of 

Toos, marched fifteen English miles (though estimated at only six 
and a half coss), and encamped under the embankment of the spa- 
cious lake of Khyroda Our route was over a rich and well-watered 
plain, but which had long been a stranger to the plough Three 
miles from Duboke'we oiossed our own stream, the Bams, and 
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at the village of Dorowlee is a small 'outlet fiom this river, which 
ruus into a “hollow and forms a jAeeZ, or- lake Theie is a highly 
interestiug temple, dedicated to Mand4swai (Siva), on the banks of 
this stream, the aiohitectuie of which attests its antiquity It is the 
counterpaitm miniatuie of a celebrated temple at Chan diavati, near 
Aboo, and veiifies the traditional axiom; that the aichitecturaliules 
of past ages weie fixed on immutable piinciples. 

We passed the se^a^ of Soorujpooia, a mile to the right, and got 
entangled in the swampy giound of Bhai te wai This town, which 
belongs to the chief of Kanoi'h, one of the sixteen great baions of 
H^wai, boasts a high antiquity, and Bhartirii, the eldei bi other of 
Viciama, is its leputedlouudeu If we place any faith ip local tiadi- 
tion, the bells of sevon bundled and fifty temples, chiefly of the J^iin 
faith, once sounded within its walls, which weie six miles in length, 
but few vestiges of them now lemain, although ther^ aie rums of 
some of these shiines which show they weie of consideiable import- 
ance. Within a mile and a half of Khyioda we passed through 
Khyrsaua, a laige chanty- village belonging to the Biahmins. 

Khyroda is a respectable place, having a foitiess with double 
ditches, which can be filled, at pleasuie fiom the river. Being 
situated on the high-road between the ancient and modem capitals, 
it was always a bone of contention in the civil wars. It was in the 
hands of Rawut Jey Sing of Lawah, the adopted heii of Singiam 
Suktawut, one of the gieat leaders in the struggles of the year 1748, 
an epoch as well known in M^war as the 1746 of Scotland. Being 
oiiginally a fiscal possession, and from its position not to be trusted 
to- the hands of any of the feudal chiefs, it was restored to the 
sovereign , though it was not without difficulty that the riever of 
Lawah agreed to sign the constitution of the 4th of May,* and 
relinquish to his sovereign a stronghold which had been pui chased 
with the blood of his kmdied 

Th e histo ry of Khyroda would affoid an excellent illustration , of 
the feuds of M^wai Ih~that between Singrand Sing the Suktawut, 
and Bhiroo Sing Ohoudawut, both of these chief clans of Mewar lost 
thebestoftheirdefendeis. InS 1783, Singiam,»theii but a youth (his 
father, Lal]i, Rawut of Seogurh, being yet alive), took Khyroda fiom 
his sovereign, and retained it six years In S 1740, the iivaLclansof 
Deoguih, Amait, Koiabur, &o , under their common.head, the chief 
of Saloombra, and having their acta legahzed by the presence of the 
Depia minister, united to expel the Suktawut Singiam held out 
foui months j when he hoisted a flag of tiuce and agreed to capi- 
tulate, on condition that he should be permitted to retreat unmo- 
lested, with all his followers and effects, to Bheendir, the capital of 
the Suktawnts This condition was granted, and the hen of Seoguih 
was leceived into Bheendir Here he commenced his depredations, 
the adventures attending which are still the topics of numerous tales. 
In one of his expeditions to the estate of Korabur, he earned off both 

* Sep treaty between the liana and his chiefs, VoU I, paoe 693 
[7ol n] ' “69 
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the cattle and the inhabitants of Goorli Zalitn Sing, the heir of 
Koiabni*, came to- the rescue, but was laid low by the lance of Sm- 
gram To levenge bis death, every Chondawat of the countiy 
assembled round the banner of Saloombra; the sovereign himself 
espoused their cause, and with his mercenary bands of Sindies suc- 
ceeded in investing Bheendir Buimg the siege, TJrjoon of Xoiabur, 
bent on levenge for the loss of his heir, detei'mined to sui prise 
Seogurh, which he effected, and spared neither age nor sex * 
Khyfdda remained attached to the fisc during several years, when 
the Rana, with a thoughtlessness which has nounshed these feuds, 
granted it to Sndar Sing, the Chondawut chief of Bhadaisir In S. 
1746, the Choudawuts were in rebellion and disgiace, and their 
rivals, under the chief of Bheendir, assembled their kindred to drive 
out the Sindiegariison, who held Khyroda for their fop TJrjoon of 
Korabur, with the Sindie Koli, came to aid the garnson, and an 
action ensued under the walls, in which Singram slew with his own 
hand two of the principal suboidinates of Korabm, mz , Goman the 
Sikerwal, and Bheemji Ranawut Nevertheless, the Ohondawuts 
gained the day, and the Suktawuts again retired on Bheendir. 
'Jlieie. they received a reinforcement sent by Zalim Sing of Kotah 
(who fosteied all these disputes, trusting that eventually he should 
be able to snatch the bone of contention from both), and a band of 
Arabs, and with this aid they returned to the attack The Ohon- 
dawuts, who, with the auxiliaries of Smde, were encamped in the 
plainsof Akolah, willingly accepted the challenge, but were defeated; 
Sindie Koli, leader of the auxiliaries, was slam, and the force was 
entirely dispersed Singram, who headed this and every assault 
against the rival clan, was wounded in three places , but this he 
accounted nothing, having thereby obtained the legard of his 
sovereign, and the expulsion of his rival fiom Khyroda, which 
remained attached to the fisc until the year 1758, when, on the 
payment of a fine of ten thousand rupees, the estate was assigned 
to him under the royal signature This was in the year A.D. 
1802, from which period until 1818, when we had to mediate 
between the Rana and his chiefs, Khyroda lemamed a trophy 
of the superior courage and tact of the Suktawuts No wonder 
that the Rawut Jey Sing of Ijawah, the adopted heir of Sin- 
gram, was averse to renounce Khyroda He went so far as 
to man its walls, and forbid any popimunicatiou with the servants of 
his sovereign the slightest provocation Would have compelled a 
siege and assault, in which all the Ohondawuts of the countiy would 
gladly have ]oined, and the old feuds might have been revived on 
the veiy dawn of disfranchisement from the yoke of the MahrattM. 
But what will be thought of this transaction when it is stated, that 
the lord of Khyroda was at this time at court, the daily compamon 
of his sovereign ! Although the dependents of Jey Sing would have 
filed on any one of his master^s servants who ventured to its walls, 
and, according to our notions, he was that moment a rebel both to. 


•* The sequel of this feud has been related, Yol. I, p. 376 . 
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bis punoe and tlie paramount' Protec fiov, not an uncourtly phrase was 
ever heard, nor could it be discovered that the Bana and the Rawut 
stood m any other i elation than as the gracious sovereign and the 
loyal subject These matters aie conveniently managed; all the 
odium of discussion is left to the liwnidars, oi delegates of the prince 
ind the chief, between whom not the least diminution of courteous 
etiquette would be ohaeivable, whilst there remained a hope of 
adjustment. Asiatics do not count the moments which intervene 
between the conception and consummation of an undertaking as do 
those of colder climes. In all their transactions, they pieserve more 
composure, which, whatever he its cause, lends dn air of dignity-to 
their proceedings. I have risen fiom discussion with the respective 
ministers of the soveieign and chieftains regarding acts involving 
tieasou, m older to join the pimcipals in an excursion on the lake> 
or m the tilt-yard at the palace, where they would be passing their 
opinions on the points of ahorse, with mutual ooui'tesy and affability. 
This IS no unamiable featuie lu the mauners of theBast, and tends to 
strengthen the tie of fraternity which binds together the fabric of 
Rajpoot policy. 

The agricultural economy of Khyroda, which discovers distiUct 
traces of the patriarchal system, is not without interest Khyioda 
Ls a tupjpa^ or subdivision of one of the gi eater Ichahsa or fiscal 
iiatuots of Mdwar, and consists of fouiteen tdwnships, 'besides their 
bamlets It is rated at 14,50O rupees of yearly rent, of which itself 
furnishes 3,500 The laud, though generally of a good quality, is 
of three classes, viz, peeicwZ, oi wittered from wells, goima, dso 
irrigated land, extending three or four iJiaits, or fields, around the 
village, and mar or mal, depending on the heavens alone for 
moisture. As has been already stated, there are two harvests, mz., 
the oonaloo (from oou, ^ heat’), or summer-harvest; and the ^edZoo 
(from see} ‘ cold’), the winter or autumnal The share of the croifrn, 
as m all the ancient Hindu governments, is taken in kind, and 
divided as follows Of the first, or oonaloo crop, consisting, of wheatj 
barley, andgiam, the produce is formed in to Lullas (piles or heaps) 
of one bundled mauuds each; these are subdivided jnto four partsj 
of twenty -five maunds each The first opeiation is to provide from 
one of these the seei ano, or one seer on each mauu,d, to each mdii 
vidual of the village-establishment, vk., the ^aieZ, or head-man’ j 
the patwan, register or accountant; the slmnahj or watchman; the 
huVfle, or messenger andnlso general .herdsman ;* the (alias 

sootdi) or carpenter, the loliar, or blacksmith; the Ihomdr, oi 
potter, the ^dhoU, or washerman; the chamvdr, who is. shoemaker, 
earner, and scavenger; the naB, or baiber-surgeon These ten 
seeranoS) or one seer on each kulla, or two maunds and a ^alf to each 
individual, swallow up one! of the biibdmaiond Of the' three 

■ ■ _ _ __ _ ^ t 

*The lullai or huXlaiti is the sbepheid'of the comraamfcy, whb dnves the 
village-flock to the common pasturage , and, besides his seerano, has some 
trifling rewaid from every individual It is his especial duty to prevent 
cattle-trespasses ^ 
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remaining parts, one share, or twenty-five maunds, goes to the raj or 
sovereign, andtwototherjot, oroultivator, after deducting aseeiawo 
of two maunds for the heir-appaient, which is termed Kowur-mutka, 
or 'pot for the prince.^ An innovation of late yeais has been 
practised on the portion belonging to the village, from which no less 
than three seeranos of one maund each are deducted, previous to 
subdivision amongst the ten village officeis, viz.j one 'pot for the 
prince,' another for the Rana's chief groom, and a third for his moodi, 
or steward of the grain department These all go to the government, 
which thus realizes thirty maunds out of each hundred, orthes-tenths, 
instead of one-foui tJi, according- to ancient usage But the village- 
establishment has an additional advantage before the grain is 
thrashed out , this is the kirjpah or sheaf from every heega (a third 
of an acre), of land cultivated, to each individual, and each sheaf is 
reckoned to yield from five to seven seers of giain The leapers are 
also allowed small kirpas or sheafs, yielding two or three seers each ; 
and there were various little larcenies permitted, under the terms ot 
dantuni and ohahunit indicating they were allowed the use of their 
teeth (dam,t) while leaping so 'that in fact they fed (' to 
bite or mashcate') upon roasted heads of Indian corn and maize 

Of the sedloo crop, which consists of muhhi, or Indian corn, and 
joodr and hajra, or maize, with the different pulses, the process 
of distribution is as follows From every Imlla, or heap of 
one hundred maunds, forty are set apart for the rag or government, 
and the rest, afterideduotingthe seeranos of the village-establishment, 
goes to the cultivator 

On the culture of sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, opium, tobacco, til or 
sesamum, and the various dyes, there has always been a fixed money- 
rent, varying from two to ten rupees per heega 

There is nothing so uncertain in its results as the cultivation of 
sugar-cane, which holds out a powerful lure for dishonesty to the 
collector for the crown. But it is asserted here that the ryot had no 
option, being compelled to cultivate, in duepropoition, cane, opium, 
and grain, from the same chursa or well. A rough estimate of the 
expense attending the cultuie of a chursa, or what may beirngated 
by one well, may not be uninteresting Let us take, first, one heega 
of cane, and no more can be watered with one pair of oxen, pre- 
mising that the cane is planted in the month of Aggun, and reaped in 
the same month next year ; that is, after a whole twelve month of 
labour . — 

Hasil, or rent . . , Rupees 10 

Seed of one beega. ... _ 20 

Gfor, or stirring up the earth with spuds, eight times 
before reaping, sixteen men each time, at two annas 
to each . ... 16 


Carned over 46 


N 
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/ Brouglit forward 46 

Two men at the well, at foar rupees each per month, 
for twelve months , 96* 

Two oxen, feeding, &c. ' . 18 

Paring and cutting forty thousand canes, at four annas 
per thousand 10 

Placing canes in the mill, clothes to the men, besides 
one seer of sugar out of every maund 20 

Shares of all the village-establishment, say if the 
beega yields fifty maunds, of which they are entitled 
to one-fifth. . . 40 

Wood ... . . 2 

Hire of boiler. . . 6 


Hupees 238 

A beega will yield as much as eighty maunds of sugar, 
though fifty IS esteemed a good crop ; it sells at 
about four rupees per maund, or , . 200 


Leaving the cultivator minus Rupees 38 

It Will bo observed that the grower's whole expenses are charged; 
besides, to make up, we must calculate from the labour of the ,same 
two men and cattle, the produce profit of one ieeffa of opium and 
four heegas of wheat and barley, as follows 

Surplus profit on the opium, seven seers of opium, at 
four rupees per seer . Rupees 28 

One hundred and fifty maunds of grain, of both <■ 
harvests, of which one-third to the my, leaves one 


, hundred maunds, at one rupee each maund . 100 

Rupees . 128 

Deduct deficiency on cane 38 


Profit left, after feeding, men and cattle, &c., &o., Rupees 90 

/ 

Sometimes, though rarely, the cane is sold standing, at four to five 
rupees the thousand; but, occasionally, the whole crop is lost, if the 
cane should unfortunately flower, when it is rooted up and burnt or 
given to the cattle, being unfit for the use of man This may be 
superstition ; though the cultivators of the cane in the West-Indies 
may perhaps say tWt the deterioration of the plant would render it 
not worth the trouble of extracting the luice. I shall here conclude 
this rough sketch of the agricultural economy of Khyroda, which 
may be taken as a fair specimen of the old system throughout Mewar, 


* This goes to feed the cultivator, if he works himself 
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-witli remarking th^t, nofcwitli standing the laws of Menu, inscriptions 
on stone, and tradition, which constitute in fact the customary law 
of Bajpootana, make the rent in kind far lighter than what we have 
just lecoided, yet the cultivator could not fail to thiive if even this 
systeth weie maintained But constant warfare, the necessities of 
the prince, with the cupidity and poverty of the revenue officers, 
liave superadded vexatious petty demands, as JcJmr-lahw (wood and 
forage), and ghur-ginti (house-tax) j the first of which was a tax of 
one rupee annually on every beega of land in cultivation, and the 
other the same on each house or hut inhabited Even the kaed sdli, 
or tiiennial fine on the headman and the legister, was levied by these 
again on the cultivators But besides these legular taxes, there was 
no end to lyregulai exactions of hunai and cZtnS, or forced contribu- 
tions, until, at length, the country became the scene of desolation 
from, which it is only now emerging 

Hebntah, Januai y SOth — This was a short march of three and a 
half coss, or nine miles, over the same extensive plain of rich black 
loam, or maZ, whence the province of Malwa nas its name We 
were on horseback long befoie sunrise ,^the air was puie and invigo- 
lating, the peasantry wOie smiling at the sight of the luxuriant 
young crops of wheat, barley, and gram, aware that no luthless hand 
could now step between them and the bounties of Heaven Eresh 
thatch, or rising walls, gave signs of the exiles* return, who greeted 
ns, at each step of our journey, with blessings and looks of joy 
mingled with sadness. Passed the hamlet, or poorwa, of A.merpooia, 
attached to Khyioda, and to our left the township of Myn§.r, held in 
sasun', (religious grant) by a community of Brahmins. This place 
affords a fine specimen of ‘ the wisdom of ancestors* inMewar, where 
fifty thousand heegm, or about sixteen thousand acres of the richest 
crown-land, have been given in perpetuity to these drones of society , 
and although there are only twenty families left of this holy colony, 
said to have been planted by Baja Mandhata in the trdta-yiigi or silver 
age of India, yet superstition and indolence conspne to prevent the 
'resumption even of those portions which have none to cultivate them 
A ‘^sixtythousandy^ais* residence in hell” is undoubtedly no comfort- 
able piospect, and to those who subscribe to the doctiineof tiansmigra- 
tion, it must be- rather mortifying to pass from the purple- of royalty 
into “ a worm in ordure,** one of the delicate purgatoiies which the 
Bajpoot soul has to undergo, before it can expiate theoffence of resum- 
ing the lands of the church f I was rejoiced, however, to find that some 
of ^the sops ot, Sukta,* as they increase, d lin numbers, m the inverse 
ratio of their possessions, deemed it better to incur all risks than 
emigrate to foreign lands in search, of hhom , and both Heentah and 
Doondia have been established on the lands of the church Desirous 
of preserving every right of every class, I imprecated on my head 
all the anathemas of the order, if the Eana should resume all beyond 
what the remnant of this family could require I proposed that a 
thousand heegas of. the bestJanAshould be retained.by them , that 
they should.be not only furnished- with cattle, peed,, and implements of 
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agvicaltuve, but that tbeve should be wells cleaved out, or fiesboues 
dug for them. At tins tune, however, the astrologer was a member 
of the cabinet, and being also physician in ordinary, he, as one of 
the order, protected his biethren of MyiiAr, who, as may be supposed, 
were m vaiu called upon to produce tjie tmiba-patia, or copper- 
plate wan ant, for these lauds 

Mandhata Baja, a name immoitahzed in the topography of these 
regions, was of the Pramar tribe, and sovereign of Central India, 
whose capitals were Dhar and Oojein j and although his period is 
uncertain, tradition uniformly assigns him prion ty to Viciamaditya, 
whose era (fifty-six yeais an teiioi to the Chiistiaii) pievails through- 
out India. There are various spots on the Neibudda which perpe- 
tuate his name, especially where that grand stream forms one of its 
most consideiable rapids Cheetoie, with all its dependencies, was 
but an appanage of the sovereignty of Dh.ir in these eaily times, 
nor can we move a step without discovenug traces of their para- 
mount sway- in all these regions . imd in the spot over which I am 
now moving, the antiquary might without any difficulty fill his 
poitfolio. Both Heeutah and Doondia, the dependencies of Mynfir, 
.vre brought in connexion with the name of Maudhata, who performed 
the gland iite of aswamedha, or sacrifice of the hoise, at Doondia, 
wheie they still point out the coond, or ^ pit of sacrifice.' Two 
Rishisi 01 * holy men,' of Heentah attended Maudhata, who, on the 
conclusion of the ceiemony, piesented them the customary pooa, or 
' offering,' which they re]ected , but on taking leave, the Baja 
delicately contiived to .introduce into the 6eeia qf yidw, a giant for 
the lands of Mynar. The gift, though unsolicited, was fatal to their 
sanctity, and the miracles which they had hitherto been permitted 
to form, ceased with the possession of Mammon Would the leader 
wish to have an instance of these miracles ^ After their usual 
manifold ablutions, and wringing the moistuie of their dhoti, or 
gaiment, they would fling it into the air, where it lemained 
suspended over their head, as a protection against the sun's rays. 
On the loss of their power, these saints became tilleis of the ground. 
Their descendants hold the lands of Mynfir, and. are spread over this 
tract, named Bima Ghoubeesa, ^the gieat twenty-foui •" 

We also passed in this morning's march the village of Bamuneo, 
having a noble piece of water maintained by a strong embankment 
of masonry. No less than four thousand heegai are attached. It 
was fiscal land, but had been usurped during the troubles, and being 
nearly depopulated, had escaped observation At this moment it is 
in the hands of Mooti Pasb&n, the favourite handmaid of '' the Sun 

of the Hindus." This ' Peail' {mooti) pietends to have obtained 
it as a mortgage, but it would be difficult to shew a lawful moit- 
gager. Near the village of Bhansaira, on the estate of Putteh Sing, 
brother of Bheendir, we passed a sewi a or s<4Zd, a pillar or land-mark, 
having a grant of land insoiibed thereon with the usual denuncia- 
tions, attested by an image of the sacied cow, engraved in slight 
rehef, as witness to the intention of the donor. 
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Heentah was a place of some consequence in tlie civil wars, and 
in S 1808 (A D 1752) foimed the appanage of one of the babas, or 
infants of the court, ot the Mahraja Sawunt Sing It now belongs 
to a suboidinate Suktawut, and was the subject of consideiable 
discussion in the tieaty of resumption of the 4th ot May 1818, 
between the Eana and his chiefs. 

It was the scene ot a gallant exploit in S 1812, when ten 
thousand Mahrattas, led by Sutwa,,invaded Mdwai Eaj Sing, of the 
Jhalatiibe, the chief of Sadri,and descendant of the hero who lescued 
that first ot Eajpoot princes, Eana Pei tap, had reached the town of 
Heentah in his passage from couit to Sadii, w'hen he received intelli- 
gence that the enemy was at Saluiio, only three miles distant He 
was recommended to make a slight detour and go by Bheqndii , but 
having no reason for apprehension, he rejected the advice, and pio- 
ceeded on. his way He had not tiavelled half a mile, when they fell 
in with the maiauders, who looked upon his small but well mounted 
band as legitimate prey. But, m spite of the odds, they piefeiied 
death to the suiiender of then equipments, and an action ensued, 
in which the Eaj, after performing miracles ot valour, regained 
the fort, with eight only of his three hundred and fifty letaineis. 
(Che news reaching Khoshial Sing, the chief of Bheendii, who, 
besides the sufficient motive v of RajpooH, oi * chivahy^’ was 
impelled by fiiendship and matiimonial connexion, he assembled 
a tiusty band, and maiched to lescue his fnend from captivity and 
his estate from mortgage for his ransom. This little phalanx 
amounted only to five hundred men, all Suktawuts, and otwhoui' 
thiee-fourths weie on foot They advancediii a compact mass, with 
lighted matches, the cavaliers on either flank, with Khoshial at their 
head, denouncing death to the man who quitted his ranks, or fired 
a shot without oideis. They weie soon surrounded by the cloud of 
Mahiatta horse, but resolve was too manifest in the intrepid band 
even tor numbers to provoke the strife They thus passed over the 
immense plain between Bheendir and Heentah, the gates of which 
they had almost reached, when, as if ashamed at seeing their prey 
thus snatched from then grasp, the word was given, biiohee de 
and a forest of Mahratta lances, each twelve feet long, bustled 
against the Suktawnts Khoshial called a halt, wheeled his cavalieis 
to the rear, and allowed the foe to come within pistol-shot, when a 
well-directed volley checked their impetubsity, and threw them into 
disorder ' The little baud of cavalry seized the moment and chaiged 
in then, turn, gave time to load again, and returned to their post to 
allow a second volley The gate was gained, and the Sadri chief 
leceived into the ranks or deliverers Elated with success, the 
Mahiaja promptly determined lather to fight his way back than 
coop himself up in Heentah, and be starved into suiiendei, all 
seconded the lesolution of their chief,, and with little comparative 
loss they regained Bheendii This exploit is universally known, 
and lelated with exultation, as one of the many biilliant deeds of 
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" the sons o£ Sukta/' of whom the Mahraja Khoshial Sing was 'con- 
spicuous foi woithj as well as gallantly. 

Moiwmij 31 si Januaty —'S!he last day of January -(with the 
thermometei 50° ab-day-bieak), biought us to the limits of Mewai. 

I could not look on its iich alienated lands without the deepest 
regiet, or see the birthright of its chieftains devolve on the mean 
Mahiatta or ruthless Pat'han, without a ‘kindling of the spirit > 
towards the heroes of past days, in spite of the vexations their lest < 
woithy descendants occasion me , less worthy, yet n’o't worthless, for ' 
having left my cares behind me with the court, where the sttib- 
boinness of some, the vices and intrigues of others, and the apathy i 
of all, have deeply injured my health. There is Something magical 
in absence , it throws a deceitful medium between us and the objects 
we have quitted, which exaggerates their amiable qualities, and 
curtails the proportions of then vices. I look upon Mewar as thh 
land of my adoption^ and, linked with all the 'associations of my 
early hopes and their actual realization, 1 feel Inchned to exclaim 
with reference to her and her unmanageable children, 

“ H4war, with all thy faults, I love thee still ” 

The virtues owe an immense debt to the present feudal nobility, 
not only of Mdwar but of Eajpootana, and it is to ,lbe hoped that the 
rising generation will pay to it what has been withheld % the past ; 
that energy and tempeiance will supersede opium and the juice of 
the mawaJi, and riding in the rmg, replace the siesta, and thb tabbr 
(toibla) and lute I endeavoured to banish some of these incentives 
to degeneracy j nor is there a young chief tarn, fi'om the heir-appar6nt 
to the throne to the aspirant to a skin of land (when opportunity 
was granted), from whom 1 have not exacted a promise, never to 
touch that debasing drug, opium. Some may break this pledge, 
but many will keep it , especially those whose miiioiity I protected 
against court-faction and avarice ; such a one as TJrjoon Sing, the 
young chief of Bussie, of the Sangawut branch of the Chondawut 
clan. His grandfather (for his father was dead) had maintained the 
old castle and estate, placed on the elevated Oope!rm5,l, against all 
attempts of the Mahrattas, but had incurred the hatied of Bheem 
-Sing of Saloombra, the head of hiS clan, who in S 1846 dispossessed 
him, and installed a junior branch in the barony of Bussie But 
the energetic Tukt Sing regained his lost nghts, andjnaintained 
them, until civil bioils and foreign foes ahke disappeared, on their 
connexionwith the British in S 1818 Then the veteran chief, with 
his grandson, repaiied to couit, to unite in the general homage to 
their pnnce with the’ assembled chiefs of Mdwar But poverty and 
the lemembrance of old feuds combmedto dispossess the youth, and 
the amount of fine (ten thousand rupees) had actually been fixed for 
the installation of the interloper, who was supported by all the influ- 
ence of the chief of Saloombra This first noble of Mewap tried to 
avail himself of my friendship to uphold the cause of his protegee, 
Buirud Sing, whom he often brought to visit me, as did old Tukta 
LVoi II] 
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his grandson /Both were o£ the same age, thirteen, the aspirant 
to Bassie, fair and stoat, bnt heavy in his looks , while . the 
possessor, TTi]oon, Was spare, daik, and beaming with intelli- 
gence. Merit and justice on one side; stupidity and power 
on the other But there were duties to ,be performed, and 
the old T^hakoor^s appeal was not heard in vain. Swam- 
“ dJierma and this” (putting his hand to his sword), said the aged 
chief, “have hitherto pieserved our rights, now, the cause of, 
“ the child IS in his soveieign’s hands and your's, but here money 

buys justice, and right yields to favour The Eana, though he 
had assented to the views of Saloombra, left the case to my adjudi- 
cation I called both parties before me, and in their presence, from 
their respective statements, sketched the genealogical tree, exhibiting 
in the remote branches the stiiphng competitors, which I shewed to 
the Eana Ever prone to do right when not swayed by faction, he 
confirmed Uijoon^s patent, which he had given him three yeais 
previously, and girt him with the sword of investiture. This 
contest for his birthright was of great advantage to the youth , for 
his grandfather was selected to command the quotas for the defence 
of the frontier fortress of Jehajpoor, a duty which he well performed ; 
and his grandson accompanied him and was often left in command 
while he looked after the estate Both came to visit me at Cheetore. 
Urjoon was' gieatly improved during his two years’ absence from the 
paternal abode, and promises to do honour to the clan he belongs to 
Amongst many questions, I asked if he had yet taken to his uml 
to which he energetically replied, “ my fortunes will be cfoohed 
** indeed, if ever 1 forget any injunction of youis ’’ 

But a truce to digression the whole village punchaet has been 
Waiting this half hour under the spreading burr tree, to tell me, in 
the language of homely truth, lehoosh hyn Gompani saheb ea-pertdp 
sa, that “ by the auspices of Sir Company they are happy ; and that 

they hope I may live a thousand years ” 

1 must, therefore, suspend my nan?a^ive, whilst I patiently listen 
till midnight to dismal tales of sterile fields, exhausted funds, exiles 
nnfeturned, and the depredations of the wild mountain Bhil 
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CHAPTER II 

The chief of Heentali —'Difficulty of ananging the sepAration of Seentah fiom 
the<fise — Anomalous chaiacten of its piesent chief. Maun Sing SuJetawut — 
His histoni — Lalji Bawut of Nei’harra—Ongin of the Dodedh family — 
Adventui e of SiUgi am Sing, the Sana of Mevoai — His son, Chandt ahhdn, 
and Rana Baj — Extrdoi dinary manim in. which he acquii $d Lawah — 
Decline oj the family — Form of deed of conveyance of lands from the loi d 
pai amount — Addiess of Maun Sing — Atiocious murder of a Bahtoie "boy, 
— Its smgulai sequel 

I WAS not deceived ; it is now midnight, but, late, as it is, I will 
introduce to the reader a few of my visitois The chief of Heentah, 
who was absent at hia patrimonial estate of Hoon, on the hills ot 
Chappun, sent his brother and his homine d'a^aires to make his 
compliments to me, and expiess his regret that he could not ofEer 
them personally at Heentah, which he said was '‘my own township 
This was not mere customary civility. Heentah had been taken by 
the Suktawuts soon after the commencement of the civil wars of S. 
1824, which was within the period (A.D. 1766) fixed by the general 
anangements of the 4th of May 1818, for restitution; and it was 
impossible, without departing from the principle on which they were 
based, that the chief should retain it, though he could plead the 
presciiptive right of half a cental y. 

The discussions regarding Heentah were consequently very warm 
the renunciation of ten valuable townships by the Maharaja Zoorawur 
Sing of Bheendir, the head of the Suktawut clans, did not annoy 
the ^Pheendir chief so much as his failure to retain Heentah as one 
of his minor feuds nay, the surrender of Arjah, the price of blood, 
a far more important castle and domain, by his own brother Futteh 
Sing (the oiiginal acquisition of which sealed the conclusion of a 
long-standing feud), excited less irritation than the demand that 
Heentah should i evert to the fisc. “It is the key of Bheendii,” 
said the head of the clan. “ It was a Suktawut allotment fiom the 
“ first,” exclaimed his brother. “ The Ranawut was an interloper,” 
cried another. “ It is my hapota, the abode of my fathers,” was the 
moi e feeling expression of the occupant. It was no light task to deal 
with such arguments , especially when an appeal to the dictates 
of reason and justice was thwarted by the stronger impulse of self- 
inteiest But in a matter involving so important a stipulation of the 
treaty, which required “that all fiscal possessions which, since S. 1822 
“ (A D 1766), the commencement of the civil wars, had, by whatever 
“ means, passed from the Rana to the chieftains, should be reclaimed,” 
fiimness was essential to the success of a measure on which depended 
the restoiation of order The Suktawuts behaved nobly, and 
.with a purely patriotic spirit throughout the scene, when almost 
all had to lelmquish important possessions. The issue was, that 
Heentah, with its domain, after remaining twelve months incoi - 
porated with the fisc, was restoied to Zoorawur, but curtailed of 
[VoL. n 3 - HQ, 
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Doondia and its twelve hundred acres, which, though united to 
Heentah, was a distinct township in the old records Having paid 
ten thousand rupees as the fine of relief, the chief was girt with the 
swbrd, and re-established in his hapota, to the great joy of the whole 
clan. 

Heentah is burthened with theservice of fourteen horse and four- 
teen foot, its reh^h, or nominal value, in the fUtWa-buJii/e, or ^record 
of fiefs,^ being seven thousand rupees , but, in consideration of the 
impoverished condition of his estate, the chief was only called on to 
furnish five horse and eight foot. The pi esent possessor of Heentah 
is an adoption from the chieftainship of Koon, but, contiary to 
established usage, he holds both Heentah and Koon, his parent fief, 
whereby he has a complex charaoter, and conflicting duties to fulfil 
As chief of Koon, he belongs to the thud class of nobles, ^styled gole^ 
and is subject to constant personal attendance on the Rana , as lord 
of Heentah, too, he has to furnish a quota to serve at home oi* 
“ abroad Being compelled to appear at couit m peisou, his 
quota for Heentah was placed under the charge of Maun Sing 
(another of the Suktawut sub-vassalage), and was sent to the Vhana 
of little Sadri, on the Malwa frontier, to guard it from the depreda- 
tions of the forester Bhil. But I was commissioned by the Rana to 
reprimand the representative of Heentah, and to threaten him with 
the re-sequestration of the estate, if he did not better perform the 
service for which he held it. In consequence of this remonstrance, 
I became acquainted with a long tale of woe j and Maun Singes 
vindication from a failure of duty will introduce a topic worthy of 
notice connected with the feudal system of Mewar, namely, the 
subdivision of fiefs. 

Maun Sing Suktawut is a younger branch of the Lawah family, 
and one of the infants who escaped the massacre of Seoguih, when 
Lalji Rawut and two generations were cut off to avenge the feud 
with Korabur. In order, however, to understand the claims of Maun 
Sing, we must go back to the period when Lalji Rawut was lord of 
Net^harra, which, for some offence, or thiough some court-intrigue, 
was resumed, and bestowed on one of the rival clan of Ohondawut 
Being a younger branch of the Bhansi family (one of the senior 
subdivisions of Bheendir), Lalji was but slenderly provided for in 
the family allotment (Vhut). On losing Net^harra, he lepaired to 
Dongerpoor, whose Rawul gave him a grant of Seogurh, an almost 
inaccessible fort on the boi ders of the two count! les Thus compelled, 
through faction, to seek subsistence out of his native soil, Lalji 
1 enounced his loyalty, and with his sons, now barwuiteas or ^out- 
laws,' resolved to prey upou Mewar. They now looked to Bheendir, 
the head of their clan, as their lord, and joined him m opposing 
their late sovereign in the field, levying black-mail fiom the estates 
of their rivals , or, when the influence of the latter sunk at court, 
and was supplanted by the clan of Suktawut, Lalji poised his lance 
in the tram of his chief in defence of the throne. Thus passed his 
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life, a chequered course of alternate loyalty and treason, until its 
tragical close at Seogurh * 

Smgram Sing, the eldest son of Lalji,f mth his infant nephews, 
Jey Sing and Nahur (who was absent), escaped the avenger's sword, 
under which perished his father, mother, both bi others, and all his 
own children, at one fell swoop! Smgram succeeded to the possession 
of Seogurh, and to the feuds of his family. His nephew, young 
Nahur, joined in all his enterprizes, from the defence of Khyroda to 
the escalade and capture of the castle of Lawah, in which he main- 
tained himself until the Eana not only pardoned him, but gave him 
precedence above his enemies in his own councils. 

Lawah was wrested hy Smgram Sing Suktawut from Singram 
Sing the Dodeah, an ancient tribe, but like many others little 
known, until the incident we are about to relate gave it a momentary 
gleam of splendour, and afforded the bard an opportunity to 
emblazon its fame upon his page. Even in these regions, so full of 
strange vicissitudes, the sudden rise of the Dodeah is a favourite 
topic of the traditional muse of Mewar. 

Ghandrabhdn was the father of this meteor of the day ; his sole 
wealth consisted of a team of oxen, with which he tilled a few beegas 
of land at the base of Nahra-nmgra, the ' tiger mount,' where the 
Kana had a rumna or preserve, for the royal sport of tiger-hunting. 
It was during the autumnal harvest, when the Dodeah had dnished 
his day's work, having put up the last nek of mu¥M (Indian corn), 
as he was driving home the companions of his toil, a voice hailed 
him from the wood. He answered, and advanced to the spot 
whence it issued, ' where he found a stranger, evidently of rank, 
with his horse panting for breath. After inquiring his tribe, and 
being told Eajpoot," the stranger begged a little water, which was 
supplied, along with two coarse cakes of irmVM, and a little cliunna-- 
cdrdal, pulse cooked with ghee, or clarified butter, which the honest 
Dodeah took out of a cloth not over clean. Having performed all 
the other duties which hospitality requires, the Dodeah made his 
salaam, and was about to depart, when a train of horsemen Coming 
in sight, he paused to look at them. All went up to the stranger , 
and, from the profound respect paid to him, he found that he had 
entertained no common guest. 

It was in fact his sovereign, the Eana Juggut Sing, who delighted in 
the chase, and having that day been bewildered in the intricacies of 
Nahra-mugra, hadstumbled ontheDodeah carle The latter expressed 
neither surprise nor delight when introduced to the Eana, and replied 


^ See Vol. I, p 377. 
t Lalji’s issue . 

Singram Seo Sing. Soortan S ing. 

1 I 1 

His children massacred Jey Sing. Nahur Smo- 

at Seogurh. _ j “ 

Maun Sing 
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to all Lis questions •mth the frankness that grows out of the senti- 
ment of honest pride and independence, which never abandons a 
Eajpoot, whatever be his condition.* The Kana was so much pleased 
with his rustic host, that he commanded a led horse to be brought 
forth, and desired the Dodeah would accompany him to Oodipooi, 
only ten miles distant. ' The rocket of the moon^ (Ghandrahhm), 
in his peasant's garb, bestrode the noble charger with as much ease 
as if it were habitual to him. The next day, the Bodeah was con- 
ducted to the Presence, and invested with a dress which had been 
worn by his sovereign (a distinguished mark of royal favom), accom- 
panied with the more solid leward of the grant of Kowario and its 
lauds in perpetuity 

Chandrabhan and his benefactor died about the same time. Eana 
Ea] had succeeded to the throne of Mdwar, and Sirdar Sing, son of 
Chandrabhan, did personal service for the lands of Eowario. It was 
a source of daily amusement for the prince and his youthful associates 
to plunge into the fountain at the Suhailea-ca-bani,^ a villa about 
two miles from the capital, on which occasions reserve was banished, 
and they gave themselves up to unrestrained mirth. The young 
Dodeah had some peculiarities, which made him a butt for their wit. 
The following incident will shew the character of these princely 
pastimes. It was one day remaiked, that when refieshing in the 
coond, or reservoir. Sirdar Sing did not lay aside his turban, which 
provoked a suspicion that he had no hair. The Eana, impatient to 
get aopeep at the bare head of the sou of Chandrabhan, proposed 
that they should push each other into the water The sport began, 
and the Dodeah^s turban falling oS, disclosed the sad truth. The 
jest, however, was not relished by Sirdar , and he tartly replied, in 
answer to his sovereign's question, what had become of his hair 
that “ he had lost it in h%s service, in a former birth, as cheld,% by 

carrying wood upon his Lead to feed the flame, when his sovereign, 
''as skjogt, or ascetic, pei formed penance (tapasya) in the hills of 
" Bnddrmath.” The prince felt that he had violated decorum , but 
the leply was pregnant with sarcasm, and his dignity must be 
maintained. " Sirdar must bring proof of his asseition, or punish- 
“ ment awaits him,^' was the re3oinder. The young chief, in the 
same lofty tone, offered the evidence of the deota (divinty) of the 
templb of Kowario This was a witness whose testimony could not 
be impugned, and he had leave to bring it foiward 


^ la my days of inexperience, when travelling through countries unknown, 
and desirous to take the first peasant 1 found as a guide, J have been amused 
by his announcing to me, before a question was put, “ I am a Ea]poot,’* as if in 
anticipation of the demand and a passport to respect , literally, 1 am of royal 
‘ descent ” a reflection which lends an air of dignity to all his actions, and 
distinguishes him from every other class 
t * The nymphs’ pmteiie,’ for the baiii is more a flower-gaiden than one of 
indiscriminate culture 

J Chela 13 a phrase which includes servitude or domestic slavery but implies, 
at the same time, treatment as a child of the family Here it denotes that of a 
servant or disciple. 
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At the village of Gopalpoor^ attached to his estate of Kowano, 
■was a temple of the Bagi'awuts, a tribe little kaown, having a shrme 
of their divinity, who was peisonified by an image with a tiger^s 
{bag) head ^'He invoked his support on this occasion, \ 7 hen the 
de 6 ta threw him the flower* in his hand, and desired him to cairy 
it to his soveieign." He did so, and the Kana’s faith was too great 
to dispute the miracle. What honouis could sufl&ce for the man who 
had performed the moat meiitoiious seivice to his prince in former 
transmigiations ! Mang, ^ask/ was the sign of grace and favour. 
Singram^s request was governed by moderation , it \yas for Lawab 
and its lands, which adjoined his estattJ at Kowano 
The Rana being yet a minor, and the queen-mother at the head of 
affairs, he hastened to her to be released from the debt of giatitude. 
But Lawah, unluckily, was held by heiself ; and although she was 
not heretic enough to doubt the miraculous tale, she thought the 
Dodeah might have selected any other land but her’s, and testily 
replied to her son’s request, that “ he might give him Mewar if he 
chose " Displeased at this unaccommodating tone, the prince 
quickly rejoined, “ Mewar shall be his then.^’ The word of a prince 
'IS sacred , he sent for Singram, and thus addiessed him* : “ I give yon 
“ Mewar for the space of three days ; make the best use of your 
'' time , my arsenals, my armouries, my treasury, my stables, my 
“ throne and its ministers, are at your command ” The temporary 
Rana availed himself of this large powei, and conveyed to his 
estate whatever he had a mind to. During the abdication. Sirdar held 
his court, though he had too much tact actually to press the cushion 
of hiB master , but seated himself on one side of the vacant throne, 
attended by all the nobles, fully impressed with the sanctity of the 
individual who had attained such distinction On the third day, 
the queen-mother sent her son the patent for Lawah ; and on the 
fourth, the Dodeah surrendered the sceptre 
With the wealth thus acquired, he erected a castle in his domain 
of Lawah^ on which he expended nine lacs of rupees, about £100,000. 
He formed a lake, [and a single hdon or reservoir, in the fort, cost 
another lac. He bmlt a splendid palace, whose china and mirror-halls 
are still the theme of encomium These were greatly defaced by an 
explosion of a powder-magazine, which threw down half the fortress 
that had taken twenty years to complete j and though it underwent 
considerable repairs, it lost much of its splendour, which the guns of 
Holcar aided to diminish but the castle of Lawah is still one of 
the finest in Mewar. Sirdar Sing had also a grant of one of the 
royal mahls or palaces of Oodipoor, erected on the margin of the 
lake, after^the model of the Jugmunder. Although it now belongs 
to the chief of Amait, it is only recognized as the Bodeah’-cd-mahl ; 
but its halls are the dwelling of the bat and the owl • the burr has 
taken root in its hght airy porticos, and its walls have every 
direction but the perpendicular. Sirdar lived twenty years after 


* Tbati soulptured from the stone is meant. 
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the election o£ Lawali; he died in S 1838 (A D.‘ 1782), leaving one 
son, the hen of his honours and estates Throughout his long life, 
lie lost no portion of the lespect paid to his early years, but with 
him the name of Dodeah agaimaunk into obscurity, or lived but as 
a memento of the instabihty of tortune It was this son who, when 
driven from Lawah by Singram Sing Snktawut, had no place of 
'shelter, and died in indigence and obscuiity His son (grandson of 
Sirdar, and gieat-grandson of the ^lockel; of the moon’) is now 
patromzed by the heir-apparent, Piince Jowan Sing, and leceives a 
daily allowance, but has not a foot of land, 

Singram, the Snktawut, had, a regular sanmid foi the fief of 
Lawah, which was rated at twenty-three thousand lupees of ani-mal 
rent, while Kowaiio has reverted to the fisc The lake of Lawah, 
which irrigates some thousand acres of nce-land, alone rendeis it 
one of the most desirable of the secondary estates of M^wai Sm- 
gram’s childien being all murdered in the feud of Seogurh, he 
was succeeded by Jey Sing (son of Seo Sing, his second bi other), 
who was leceived as JeJiola, or son of adoption, by all the retainers 
of Lawah. While Singram Sing hved, no subdivision of allotments ' 
took place j *311, to use the words of Maun Smg, “ ate out of one^ 
dish ’’ and his own father Hahur, who had aided in the enteipnze, 
having by a similar coup de mam seemed the estate of BunwuU 
for himself, no necessity for such partition existed. But BunwuU 
belonging to the fisc, to which it revei ted on the restoration of order 
in A.D 1818, young Maun had no alternative but to turn round on. 
Jey Sing, the adopted heir of Singram, and demand his hhut, or 
shaie of the lands of Lawah, in virtue of the right of joint acquisi- 
tion, and as a younger brother Jey Sing refused but custom 
prevailed, and the village of Jaetpooiah, of fifteen hundied rupees’ 
annual revenue, was bestowed upon the son of Nahur Sing. So 
long as Maun Sing performed his duties to his chief, his share of 
Lawah was irresumable and inalienable, hence the stubborn 
tenacity of the chiefs of their share in the patrimonial acres, even 
when holding largely, but separately, of the crown, since of the 
lattei, caprice or intrigue may deprive them ; but their own miscon- 
duct alpne can f oi feit their hapota The simple deed of conveyance 
will better establish this point • 

*^Maharao Sii Jey Sing, plighting his faith {bueJiwideto). 

At this time, Biother Maun Sing, I bestow upon thee, of my 
own free will, the village and lands of Jaetpoorah. This donative 
shall not look to i anh oos m-poot, ca-poot * youi issue shall enjoy 
them Of this intention I call the four-armed dmnity (Gkaioorbopja) 
as witness You are my own child (chooroo) - wherever and when- 
ever I older, you will do my service if you fail, the fault be on 
your own head.” 


* BanJei oos is a phrase embracing mental or physical infirmity , here 
strengthened by the words which follow 8u-poot means * worthy,’ or ‘ good 
issue’ {pat? a), as ea-poot, the reverse, ‘bad or incompetent issue.’ 
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Whether Maun* Sing failed in his duty to his superior, or other- 
■reise, Jaetpooiah was lesumed j and having in vain endeavoured to 
obtain justice thiough the ministers, he came to me to solicit atten- 
tion to his case. With the resumption of Khyroda, his brother, the 
chief of Ijawah,*lost half his nominal income, and it may therefoie 
be oonjectuied ha would not be slow to listen to any ohaige against 
Maun, by, which he might get back his allotment On my departure 
for Marwar, in August 1820, he had written to me to say that Jey 
Sing had summoned him to evacuate Jaetpoorah. In my reply; I said, 
it was a matter for the Baua alone to decide. He accordingly went 
to court, and^ailing there, followed me j but, as at my desire he had 
been appointed to head the quotas on the Sadrf frontiei, and had 
performed this duty very negligently, I received him coolly . this, 
however, only gave additional eagerness to his defence, as he assigned 
strong personal reasons for the neglect. But the son of * the tiger' 
(Hahnr Sing) shall speak for himself. Let the i eader imagine a young 
naan of twenty-five, above sis feet high, of an athletic figure and 
chivalious demeanour, his expression at once modest an dindependent, 
with those indispensable appendages to a Bajpoot warrior's visage, 
^ell- trimmed /auons and moustachet and armed at all points * such 
was the lord-marcher {Seeni-iswar), Maun Sing. Having presented 
his patent for my perusal, he continued : had 1 failed in my obhga- 
tions to my brother, he would have been justified in this step ; but 
since you took Bunwull from me, my retainers, at his beck; equalled 
his own in numbers , what right therefore had he to resume Jaet- 
jpoorah? When Singram Sing died, Lawah was in my hands: 
who could have prevented my keeping it, had it been my pleasure ^ 
The son of Nabur Sing would have been preferred by the vassals . 
of. Singram to one they had never evep seen j but I respectqd his 
rights, though even now he could not forcibly dispossess me When 
the T'hakoor of Amait, on his way, to court, beat his drums on the 
bounds of Lawph, did ^ not assemble my letaineis and avenge the 
insult to my chief ? My head wa? Jey Sing's, — ^that is, y^ith the 
kang'ta$ (battlements) of Lawah • but he never could have dared to 
take JaetpoQiahi had not lespect for the chief of Lawah, respect for 
the.Bana, and for you, made me passive. Only bid me lefake it, 
find I am not the sou of I^^ahur Sing if he keeps it a d^y,. Its little 
castle, erected by these hands, sheltered my wife and children, who, 
now expelled from my patrimony, are, compelled to seek refuge 
elsewhere. The lands assigned me in lieu of i^unwull aie ‘Waste, 
Eor every rupee I can hope to deiive from them, I, must expend one.; 
and on Jaetpooiah alone could I raise any funds. Beckoning on 
ihis, Ipaad my fiue of two thousand five' bundled rupees for my 
^uUa (grant), and, from its produce, I looked to maintain my family 
and foBowers until the first should be made produqtive. When I 
leet this support, my creditors assailed me . to satisfy them, I'sold 
all I had of value, even to my wife’s jewels, and the horse you saw 
me ride when I came to meet you at Gahgapoov, I laid my case 
befoie and here is his reply, deciding in my favour 

[Tot. II ] 
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I represented it througli Jawandas (a natural brother of the Rana), 
and five hundred rupees were demanded and agieed to by me, 
provided buchun (security) was given me of success ’ The Bikaneri- 
31’s* was given ; but the purse of the T^hakoor of Jaetpoorah is not 
so long as the chieftain of Lawah’s, and one thousand rupees, offered 
by him, made his the juster cause > It is this that makes me negli> 
gent of my duty; this which incited the Pat^haus to carry off my 
little harvest from Salairoh j and Bhairawif is still in the hands of 
the foresters Here is my case * if I demand aught that is not 3ust, 
or that IS contrary to usage, deal with me as you please There is 
Futteh Singh, who holds in sepaiate grant fiom the Bana an estate 
of thirty thousand rupees , but as a younger brother of Bheendir, he 
en3'oys five thousand from his brother and A3eit Sing of Ahsind, 
though richer than his immediate head of Korabur, yet, as the son 
of Ai^oon Sing, holds his allotment {bhut) from him : but you Icnow 
all this, why should I repeat it Here the T'hakoor concluded, 
without any interruption being given to his animated harangue, the 
interest of which was enhanced by his natural eloquence, and his 
manly but modest depoitment He is a noble specimen, not of his 
tribe alone, but of the human character His appeal was iriesistible ; 
and would almost have carried conviction of its 3uatice, even to 
those who could not have understood his tongue Still it was requi- 
site to steel myself against impulses j and I recommended, as the 
best mode of enabhng me to advocate his cause, that he should 
repair to his post, and establish fresh claims to his sovereign's regard, 
by punishing an atrocious act which in all probability, his absence 
had occasioned. With the gift of a brace of pistols, and the usual 
leave-taking hint of utr-'pdAi, Maun Sing quitted my tent. 

And now for the melancholy occurrence which 'preceded that of 
the young Suktawut On the borders of Little Sadri, where the 
quotas are posted, is a mountainous tract covered with deep forest, 
the abode of the half-savage Meenas and Bhils Mixed with them 
are the estates of some vassal chiefs, whose duty it is to repiess their 
excesses , but, in such times as we have described, they more fre- 
quently instigated them to plunder, receiving a share of the spoils. 
Amongst the foremost in this association was the steward of Kala- 
kote. At the foot of a pass leading into the wilds of Ohuppun was 
the hamlet of Beeleo, occupied by a Eahtore Rajpoot, who had 
Snatched from the mountain-side a few beegas of land, and dug 
some wells to irrigate the arable patches about his cot With seveie 
toil he raised a subsistence for himself, his wife, and an only son, 
who was to inherit this patrimony Returning homewards one day, 
after his usual labour, he was met by his wailing help-mate , she 
said the savage Bhil had rified his cot, and with the cattle carried 
off their prop, their only child, and at the same time a young Jogf, 
his playmate The afflicted father spake not a word, but loading his 


* One of the queens, a princess of Bikaner 
t The two villages he obtained in lieu of Bunwull 
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matcMockj took the road to Kal&kote What was his horror when^ 
at the entiance of the village^ he stumbled over the headless bodies 
of his boy and his young companion ' He learned that the savages 
belonged to the lordship ot Kalakote , that having conveyed the 
childien from their home upon the cattle they had stolen, they weie 
entering the place, when the young Rahtore, recogmzing the stewaid, 
called out, “ Save me, uncle, any my father will ransom me at youi 
“ own price This was the object ±oi which he had been abducted , 
but these words proved that the steward was known to be the 
authoi of the outrage, and they were the last the child spoke With 
this intelligence, the wi etched lather entered the ‘ black-castle^ 
(Kalakote), in quest of the steward. He denied all participation in 
the abduction or the murder, and commiserating the Eahtoie^s 
misfoitune, offered him four times the number of cattle he had lost, 
twice the amount of all his other losses, and to pay double the sum 
of miikMdf or money expended in the search. Can you give me 
“ back my son was the only leply “ I want justice and ven- 
geance, not money. I could have taken it in part,^' continued he , 
for what is hfe now ^ but let it fall on all.” 

No attempt at consolation could dimmish the father’s grief ; but 
m promising him my aid to realize his vengeance, I ^ave him hope 
to chng to , and on handing him over to Maun Sing, saying his own 
suit would be best piomoted by the imprisonment of all conqerned 
in this outisage, he qmtted me with some mitigation of his gnef. 
But before he left my camp, tidings arrived that the chief culprit 
was beyond the reach of man , that the Great Avenger had summoned 
to his own tiibunal the iniquitous steward of Kalakote • Even in 
these regions of rapine, where the blood of man and of goats is held 
in almost equal estimation, there was something in the wild grief of 
the Rahtore that sunk into the hearts of the vassals of Kalakote 
they upbraided the steward, and urged him to confess the share he 
had in the deed. But he swore ‘ by his God’ he had none, and 
offered to ratify the oath of purgation in his temple. Nothing less 
would satisfy them, and they proceeded to the ordeal. The teriiple 
was but a few hundred yards distant The steward mounted his 
hoise, and had just reached the shrine, when he dropped dead at the 
threshold ! It caused a deep sensation , and to the vengeance of an 
offended divinity was ascribed this signal expiation of the triple 
crime of theft, murder, and sacrilege. There now only remain the 
base accomplices of the wretch who thus trafficked with the hberty 
of his fellow-men , and 1 should rejoice to see them suspended on 
the summit of the Beeleo pass, as, a satisfaction to the now childless 
Rahtore, and a warning to others who yet follow such a course. 
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CHAPTER III 

Moiwun — Tlia soliiuAe of this fine disttiet — Caused hy the Mahrattas and 
theii mercenaries — Impolicy of out conduct towaids the Mahrattas,— 
Antiquities ofMoiwun — Tradition of the foundation and destruction of the 
ancient city — Inscriptions — Jam temple — Game — Attach iy a tigei — 
Sudden change of the weathei — Bestiuetive fiost — Legend of a temple of 
Mdm& deva — Impoi tant inscription — Disti ess of the peasant! y — Gh atitude 
of the people to the authoi — Nehopmp — Oppi ession of the peasants — Mui lah 
— Inhahiled hy Ghai uns — Reception of the authoi — Cui lous privilege of the 
Qhaiunis — Its origin — Tiaditional account of the settlement of this colony 
in Mewai Imprecation of a&tia — The tandas, orcaiavans — Then immunity 
from plunder and extoi tion — Neembaii a — Bamhhaii a — Indignity com- 
mitted hy a scavengei of Laisrawun — Sentence upon the culpi it — Tablet to a 
Slip! — Reception at Neemhaii a 

Moiwwn, February 1st, — ^Testbed at, Maun Sing took up the 
whole of my time with the feuds of Lawah and their consequences. 
It obliged me to halt, in order to make inquiries into the alienated 
lands in its vicinity Morwun is, or rathei was, a township of some 
consequence, and head of a tuppa or subdivision of a district , It is . 
rated, with its contiguous hamlets, at seven thousand rupees annual 
rent The situation is beautiful, upon heights pleasingly diversified, 
with a fine lake to the westward, whose margin is studded with 
majestic tamarind tiees. The soil is rich, and there is water in 
great abundance within twenty-five feet of the surface j but man is 
wanting • The desolation of solitude reigns thioughout, for 
(as Rousseau observes) there is none to whom one can turn and say, 
qtie la solitude est belle i 

I experienced another pang at seeing this fertile district revert te 
the destroyer, the savage Pat^han, who had caused the desolation, 
and in the bnef but expressive words of a Roman author, 
sohtudinem facit, pacem appellat Morwun is included m the 
lands mortgaged for a war-contnbution, but which with others has 
remained in the hands of the Mahratta moitgagees oi their mercenaiy 
subordinates But it is melancholy to reflect that, but for a false 
magnanimity towards our insidious, natural enemies, the Mahrattas, 
all these lands would have reverted to their legitimate masters, who 
are equally mterested with ourselves in putting down piedatory 
warfare. Justice, good policy, and humanity, would have been 
better consulted had the Mahrattas been wholly banished fiom 
Central India When I contrasted this scene with the traces of 
incipient prosperity I had left behind me, I felt a satisfaction that 
the alienated acres produced nothing to the possessoi, save luxuriant 
grass, and the leafless Tcisoola or plas, 

Morwun has some claims to antaqmty , it derives its appellation 
from the Moii tube, who ruled here before they obtained Oheetore. 
The ruins of a fort, still known by*the name of Ohitrung Mon’s 
castle, are pointed out as his residence ere he founded Oheetore, or 
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pjoi-e Cheetore. The tradition runs thus Chitrung, 

subordii'Wii. of the impeiial house of Dhar, held Morwun and IfiP 

adjacen'. tract, in appanage One of his subjects, while 

struck till, share against some hard substance, and on 

found it was stransmuted to gold This was the ^a/iis-puttiir,^ O' 

* philoscpSTT s stone,^ and he carried it forth wi th to his 
whose aT» he elected the castle, and 

and ultiiMVl^' founded Cheetore The dhoolL ote, oi site of .MSFSr 
puttun, p ointed out, to the westward 

It was flIffTWfSra'j destroyed Hirough the impieties of its tiilrlW 
tants by fire, which fate recalls a moie celebiated catastrophe , !T>T’ 
the act <S impiety in the present case was merely seizing a rishi, •!> 

* hermit^ while performing penance in the foiest, and compelling *W? 
to carrj radishes to market ^ The tradition, however, is of ^out- 
value, il- proves, fiist, that there were radishes in those days , 
secondlj* that volcanic eruptions occurred in this ^region. 

Ahar, ir the valley of Oodipoor, and the lake of which is. said m 
i^ome plfWwK to be (Ptacj ‘ deeper than plummet sounded,’ is iiroSTT 
proof of some grand commotion of nature. Morwun boasts of flSTTT 
mind/t as or te mples, one of which is dedicated to 

thousan(i§!Tfl»W* hydra which supports the, globe jf 

was the RT?- offeiing to this king of reptiles , but he is now^oTyH^ 
to be conTTO' with ointment of sandal, produced from the 
which is indigenous to M^wai 

Havir ji h eard of an inscription of the township of Unair, rtT 
miles di^teL to the south-west, I requested my old giiru to take ' 
ride and copy it It was of modern date, merely 
lands of Unair to the Brahmins The tablet is in 
Ohainai (the foui -aimed divinity), built and endowed by Hw 

Smgiair Sing in S. 1570 (A.D 1514) ; to whose pious testament i 
codicil It added by Rana Juggut Smg, S 1791, imprecating m 
anathemi on the violator of it. There was also engraved upon ou- 
of the cd^nnnt a voluntary gift, from the village-council of Unair fP 
the divi ^ 4' . of the first-fruits of each harvest, viz , two and ib“ii 
seers fr on ea ch Jculla, or heep, of the sprmg-crops, and the same •)« 
the autiTWn, The date, S 1845 (AD. 1789), shews that it i/i: 
intended to propitiate the deity dunng the wais of Mewar 

Direo%' opposite, and very near the shrine of the ' four iiUinT:iis».. 

a small Jam temple, erected, in S 1774, to cover an image of 1i?i 

great poSSh Parswanat^h, found in digging near the spot. 
every st'^* are relics of past ages 

2. — ^An accident has compelled another halt at 
The mo linnu was clear and frosty, not a cloud in the sky, and 
losewitli the sun, my kinsman. Captain Waugh, to tiy his Aiab nr 
Ctnilgde, and myself to bag a few of the large rock-pigeons 
are numi-wou^ about Morwun My friend, after a hard lun, Ri 
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drawn blood fiom the elk, and was on the point of speanng him 
effectually just as he attained a thick part of the jungle, which not 
heeding, horsf and rider came m contact with a tree, and were 
dashed with violence to the ground. Theie he lay insensible, and 
was bi ought home upon a c/iaiyiae, or cot, by the villagers, much 
bruised, but foi innately with no bioken bones A leech was not to 
be had in any of the adjacent villages ; and the patient complain- 
ing chiefly of the hip-bone, we could only apply emollients and 
lecommend repose. I returned with no game except one or two 
black-partridges and batten-quail. The rock-pigeons, or hur-teetw, 
though unaccustomed to the fowlei, were too wild for me to get a 
shot at them The bud bears no analogy to the pigeon, bat has all 
jthe rich game plumage of the feei-ur, oi partndge, in which name 
' the ornithologist of the west will see the origin of tebao. Theie are 
two species of this bud in India, one much smaller than the common 
partridge; that of which I speak is much larger, and with the 
peculiarity ot being feathered to the toe. I have since discovered it ' 
to be the counterpart of a bird m the museum at Chambery, called 
^ larteveldt des Alpes / the ptarmigan of the highlands of Scotland 
The male has exactly these redundant white feathers j while that I 
saw in Savoy was a richly-plumaged female hw-teetui 

, Our annual supply of good things having reached us this morning, 
we were enjoying a bottle of some delicious Burgundy and ‘La 
Bose^ after dinnei , when we were loused by violent screams in the 
direction of the village We weie all up in an instant, and several 
men directed to the spot. Our speculations on the cause weie soon 
set at rest by the appearance of two Imcanaa (messengers), and a 
lad with a vessel of milk on his head. Bor this daily supply they 
bad gone several miles, and had neaily leached the camp, when 
having outwalked the boy, they weie alarmed by his vociferations, 
^‘oh uncle, let go — let go — I am your child, uncle, let me go*^' 
They thought the boy mad, and it being very dark, cursed his uncle, 
and desired him to make haste , but the same wild exclamations 
continuing, they ran back, and fpund a huge tigei hanging to 
bis tattei ed cold- weather doublet The hvt cai o as attacked the beast 
most manfully with their javelin-headed sticks, and adding their 
screams to his, soon brought the whole village men, women, and 
children, aimed with all soits of missiles, to the lesoue, and it was 
their discordant yells that made us exchange our good fare for the 
jungles of Morwun. 

The ‘loid of the black rock,^ for such is the designation of the 
tiger, was one of the most ancient bourgeois of Morwun , his free- 
hold IS K^a-pahd,r, between this and Mugurwar, and his leign for a 
Jong series of years has been unmolested, notwithstanding his 
nnmeious acts of aggression on his bovine subjects indeed, only 
two nights before, he was disturbed gorging on a buffalo belonging 
to a poor oilman of Morwun Whether this tiger was an incarna- 
tion of one of the Mon lords of Morwun, tradition does not say , but 
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neifcter gun, bow, nor spear, bad ever been raised against bim In. 
return for this forbearance, it la said he never preyed upon man, or 
if ho seized one, would, upon being entreated with the endeaiing 
epithet of onamoo or uncle, let go his hold; and this accounted for 
the little ragged urchm using a phrase which alpiost prevented the 
hircarras leturning to his rescue. 

February Sidr — ^Another halt for om patient, who is doing well, 
and greatly reheved by the application of leeches obtained from. 
Neembaiia What a night > the clouds which had been alternately 
collecting and dispersing ever since we left Marwar, in December 
last, but had almost disappeared as we commenced our present 
march, again suddenly gatheied The thermometer, \^hioh had 
averaged 41“ at daybreak throughout the last month, this morning 
rose to 60° On the 1st, the wind changed to the south, with 
showers, wheie it continued throughout yesterday ; but during the 
night it suddenly veered to the north, and the thei mometer at day> 
bleak was 28“, or four degrees below the freezing point Eeader, da 
you envy me my bon vin de Bouigogne et murailles de coton, with 
not even a wood fire, labouring under a severe pulmonary affection, 
with work enough foi five men ? Only three days ago, the thermo- 
meter was 86° at noon, and to>day it is less at noon than yesteiday 
at daybreak * e^en old England, with all her vicissitudes of weather, 
can scarcely show so lapid a change as this. 

Ill-fated ildwar * allour hopes are blasted, this second , visitation 
has frustrated all our labours The frost of December, which sunk 
Jbhe mercury to 27° as we passed over the plains of Marwar, was felt 
throughout Eajwarra, and blighted every pod of cotton All was 

burnt np;” but our poor exiles comforted themselves, amidst the 
general sorrow, with the lecollection that the young giam was safe. 
But even this last hope has now vanished all is nipped in the bud. 
Had it occuired a month ago, tne young plant would have been 
headed down with the sickle, and addition^ blossoms would have 
appeared. I was too unwell to ride out aud see the ravages caused 
by this frost. 

Febnmy Aith — Our patient is doing so well, that we look to 
moving to-morrow. Thermometer 28° at daybreak, and 31° at 
suniise, with a keen cutting wind from the noith Ice closed the 
orifice of the mesheh, or leathern water-bag Even the shallow 
stream near the tents had a pellicle of ice on its surface our people 
huddling and shivering round their fires of bajia sticks, and- the 
cattle of all classes looking very melancholy 

My Yah friend returned from Palode, where I had sent him to 
copy an insciiption m a temple dedicated to Mdmd-deva, the mother 
of the gods , but he was disappointed, and brought back only the 
following traditional legend The shrine, erected by a wealthy* Jain 
disciple, was destined to leceive the image of one of their pontiff's : 
but on its completion, Mdmd-d4va appeared in propnd pet sona to 
the founder, and expiessed so strongly her desire to inhabit it, that. 
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Tieretxo as lie was, he could not deny the goddess* amt He stoutly 
lefused, however, to violate the lules of his order by my hands 
the blood neither of goats nor buffaloes can be shed,** said the Jam. 
But, grateful for the permission_that a niche should be' set apart for 
ter swoop (form),- she -told him to go to the Sonigijrra chief of 
Cheetoie,''who would attend to the ntes of saoi?jfice The good Jam, 
with easy faith, did as he was commanded, and erecting anothei 
temple, succeeded^ at length in jopshriniiig Parswanat*h My old 
friend, however, discovered m a temple to Hhe Umveisal 

Mother,* an insoiiption of gieat impottance, as it fixes the peiiod of 
one of the most conspicuous kings of the Solanki dynasty of Hehr- 
yalla, or correctly, Anhulwaria Puttun", and, in 9on junction with 
another of the same piince (which I afterwards discovered in 
Cheetore), also beaiing the very same date,* demonstiates that 
^the Solanki .. had, actually made a conquest of the capital pf 
the Gehlotes The purpoit is pimply- that "Komarp^l Solanki’ 
** and his son Sohunpal, in the month , of 5os (the precise 
day illegihlq), S 12Q7 (winter of A, D, X'151), came to worship the 
Universal Mother in her shrine at Palode **t The Seesodias try to 
get lid of this difficulty by saying, that during tlie banishment of 
Komarp&l by Sidraj, he not only enjoyed .(ref^uge) at Cheetore, 
but held the post of piime miuistei to Eawnl ^Samarsi, the fiieud 
and brother-in-l.aw of the Qhohan empeiqr pf Dehli ; ^5^® inscrip- 

tion (given in the first volume), which I found in the tepiple bunt 
by Lakha Rana, is written in the style of a couqueror, “ who planted 
" his standard even in Salpoor,** the city of the GpteS in the Fupjdb 
At all events, it is one more datum in the history of Rajpootaiia 

February 6th, theimometer SO'*.— -Mounted Fajraj, ‘.Theioyal 
steed,* and took a ride over the heights of Moriynn, a wild yet fairy 
scene, with the Pat*haT or table-land bounding the perspective to the 
east. The downs a?o covered wit^ the moat luxuiiant grasses, and 
thQ d^idk oy plds dned by the wintry blast, as if scorched by the 
lightning, faintly ''brought to mind the poet’s simile, applied to this 
tree, even in the midst of spiing : the black leafless kesoola.” We 
entered a village in, ruins, whose neem trees bid defiance to winter j 
the ^ thorny babool* {mimosa Ardb^ca) grows luxuiiantly out of the 
inner sides of the walls, and no hand invades the any nest of the 
imitative papya, fantastically pendant fiom the slendeiest branches 
Ho trace of the pi esencp of man , but evidence that he has been 
here The groun d was covered with hoai -frost, and the little pti eain 
coated with ice. Many a heavy heait has it caused, and plunged 
joyous industry into utter despondence. Take one example yonder 
J4t, sitting by the side of his field, which he eyes in despair , three 
months since, he returned, after many years of exile, to the bapota, 
the land of his sires, without funds, without food, or even the imple- 


* See Inscription, Vol I, p 707 

+ The style of this inscription is perfectly in unison with the inscriptions on 
the temples and statues of Egypt. 
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ments fov obtaining it. He bad been labouring as a serf in other 
lands, but be beaid of peace in bis own, and came bacjs: to tbe 
paternal acies, v/bicb bad been a stranger to tbe plougbsbare since 
be was diiyen from bis cot in S 1844, immediately following tbe 
battle of Huibea-Kbal, when tbe ‘ Sontbion^ completed tbe bondage 
of Mewar. Wbat could be do ? bis well was dri6.^ up, and if not, he 
Tiad no cattle to irrigate a field of wheat or barley. But M^war is a 
land mothei, and she yields her cliv/mia ciop without water To 
tbe boliom (the metayei) be promised one-fifth of tbe produce for 
the necessary seed and tbe use of a pair of oxen and a plough / one- 
fifth more was tbe share of tbe state trom land so long steiile, tbeia 
were three-fifths left for himself of bis long neglected but.at once 
luxuriant fields E(e watched the crop with patei nal solicitude, from 
tbe fiist appearance of verdure to tbe approach of hiissunt, the 
joyous spiing. Each night, as Tie returned to bis yet roofless abode^ 
be related the wonders of his field and its. rapid vegetation ; and as 
be calculated tbe produce^ be anticipated its application;, “ so much 
shall go for a plough, so much for the 6o7io) a, so much in part 
payment of a pain of bullocks, and the rest will keep me in bread 
“ till the muKhi crop is ready.” Thus tbe days passed, until this 
killing float nipped his hopes in tbe bud, and now see him wringing 
bis bands in the bitterest anguish • T^s is no ideal picture . it is 
one to be found in every village of Mewar In this favoured soil, 
tbeie IS as much of chunna in tbe lubbee harvest as of wheat and 
bailey conjoined, aud in tbe fiisfe crop sown in biinyur, or soil long 
sterile, wheat and chinna aie sown together It is a sad blow to 
tbe exiles, though happily in tbe crown-lands their distress will be 
mitigated, as these aie leutedon leases of five years, and the renters 
for their own sakes must be lenient, and moieover they are well 
watched 

Januaty Gth — Still halting, our patient very well, though he 
feels his bruises but we shall put him on an elephant to-morrow 
The jealousy of the Mahratta had hitherto pi evented the inhabitants 
from fulfilling their desire to come and visit me , but to-day, the 
elders forming the punohaet, heading the procession, they came m 
onasse The authorities need not' have feared exposing the nakedness 
of the land, which is too visible, but they appiehended the contrast 
of their condition with our poor subjects, who weie at least unmo- 
lested in their poverty It was a happiness to leai n that this conti ast 
was felt, and as the Patel presented to me an engaging little child, 
his daughter, he said, *4et not our mistoi tunes be our faults ; we all 
belong to Mewar, though we axe not so happy as to enjoy your piotec- 
'^tion and care.” I assured him, that although undei the Toork, I 
should look upon them as my children, and the subjects of the Eana, 
and I have had it in my power to redeem this pledge — for, stiange 
to say, even Ameer Khan, seeing that the prosperity of the subject 
IS that of the prince, has commanded his governor of Heembaira to 
consult me in everything, and has even gone so far as to beg I 
would consider the place as under my authority. Already, following , 
Droii.n] 72 ® 
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oar example, he has reduced the trauait duties nearly one-half, and 
begins to think the Fiingi notions of economy better than his own, 
his loss havmg proved a gain. 

Nehoomp) January 7thf eleven miles — Midway, passed througI| 
Ohakoorla, a village belonging to Meer Khan. Nekoomp is a talooh 
of Jawud, which with Mundipea was held by the Pindarn fieebooter, 
Pazil, while Jeswnnt Row Bhao held them in jiaedad They are now 
leased to a Pundit by the Hakim of Jawud, which latter is assigned 
by Sindia to his father-in-law, the Senapati. Nekoomp is a good 
village, but more than two-thirds depopulated, and the renter is 
prevented from being lenient, as he experiences no mercy himself. 
Notwithstanding they have all been suffering as we have from, 
this fibst, an assessment is now levying One poor fellow said 
to me, leturned only three months ago from exile, and I 
‘had raised the mud-wajlls of my hut two feet, when my wife 
died, leaying me' to take care of a boy eight yeais of age, and to get 
bread for both If the* walls were two feet higher I would cover it 
in , but though I have, not a foot of land, my roofless half-finished 
cot is assessed a rupee ar|d a-half *’’ a gift of two rupees made him. 
happier than his Hakim ! ’ 

The .country is beautiful, the soil rich, and water, as already 
mentioned, about twenty-five feet from the surface. Wo are now 
in the region of the flower sacred to gloomy Dis," the accuised 
poppy. * The crop docks miserable from the frost, but those patches 
within the influence of the wells are partly saved by the fields being 
inundated, which expedient is always successful upon such visita- 
tions, if applied with 3 udgment The mountains touching great 
Sadri lay twelve miles south coming from Peitabgurh, and ranging 
to Saloombia and Oodipoor, wheie they commingle with the giant 
Aravulli. 

MuilaJi, January 8th seven' miles. — Crossed two iidges running 
northward to Bhadaisir The intervening vallies, as usual, fertile, 
with numerous villages, but alienated to the southern Goths or the 
partisan PaPhan Passed many laige townships, formerly in the 
fisc of Mewar, as Baree, Binotah, Bumboree, &o , In the distance, saw 

the umbrella of the earth,''’ the far-famed Oheetoie Murlah is an 
excellent township, inhabited by a comuyimty of Oharuns, of the 
tribe Cucholeah, who aie Buu]airis (carriers) by profession, though 
poets by biith The alliance is a carious one, and would appear 
incongruous, were not gam the object generally lu both cases It 
was the sanctity of their office which conveited our hai da/is into 
hutyaiiis, foi their peisous being sacred, the immunity extended 
likewise to their goods, and saved them fiom all imposts ; so that in 
piocess of time they became the fiee-tiadeis of Bajpootana. I was 
highly giatified with the leception I received from the community, 
which collectively advanced to me at some distance from the town. 
The piocessiou was headed by the village-band, and all the fair 
Charunis, who, as they approached, graoefally waved their scarfs 
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over me, until I was fairly inade captive by the muses of Muilab. • 
It was a novel and inteiesting scene * the manly persons of the 
Ohaiuns, clad in the flowing white lobe, with the higb loose folded 
tuiban inclined on one side, fiom which the mala, or chaplet, Was 
gracefully suspended , the naiques, or leaders, with then massive 
necklaces of gold', with theumage of the 'piti%swm (manes) depend- 
ing therefiom, gave the whole an air of opulence and dignity. The 
females weie uniformly attired in a skirt of dark brown camlet-, 
having a boddice of light-coloured-stufl, with gold ornaments worked 
into then fine black hair , and all had! the favourite chooi is, or rings 
of hdti-ddnt (elephant^s tooth), eoveiing the arm from the wrist to 
the elbow, and even above it. 'Never was there a nobler subject for 
the painter in any age or country ;-it was one which Salvator Eosa 
would have seized, full of pictuiesque contrasts the noh daik tints 
of the female attire harmonizing with the! white ■garments of their • 
husbands , but it was the mien, the expiession, the gestures, demot- 
ing that though they paid homage they expected* a full measure in 
return And they had it * for if ever there was a group which 
bespoke respect for the natural dignity of man and his consort, it 
was the Oharun community of Murlah 

It was not until the afternoon, when the naigiies again came to 
see me at my camp, that I learned the full value of my escape from 
the silken bonds of the fair Charuuis. This community had enjoyed 
for five hundred years -the, privilege of makmg prisoner any Bana 
of Mdwar who may pass through Murlah, and keeping him in 
bondage until he gives them a gate, tor entertainment . and their 
chains are neither galhng, nor the period of captivity, being thus in 
the hands of the captivated, veiy long. The patriaich told me that 
I was in jeopardy, as ^he Eana^s lepresentativej but not knowing 
how I might have lehshed the joke, 'had it be6n earned to its con- 
clusion, they let me escape, though they lost a feast by it. But I tald 
them I was too much dehghted with old customs not to keep up this , 
and immediately sent money to the ladies with my respects, and a 
request that they would hold their gote (feast). The patriarch and 
his subordinate naiques and their sons remained with me to discourse 
on the oldeu time. 

The founders of this little colony accompanied Rana Hamir from 
Gruzzerat in 'the early part of 'his reign, and although five centuries 
hav’e elapsed, they have not parted with one iota of their nationality 
or then privileges since that period neithefr in person, manners, nor 
dress, have they anything analogous to 'those amidst whom they 
dwell. Indeed, their Siir is altogether foreign to India, and although 
they have attained a place, and that a high one, amongst the tribes 
of Hind, then affinity to the ancient Persian is striking ; the loose 
lope, high turban, and flowing beard, being moreakin.to the figures'* 
■on the temples of the Guebres than to anything appertaining to 
the Ohaibuirun, or four classes of the Hindus. But I must .give 
the tale accounting for their settlement in Mewar. Rana Hamir, so 
[Voji n] ' 72 a 
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celebi'ated in the history o£ Me war, had a leprous spot on his hand, 
to remove which he made a pilgrimage to the shvme of Hinglaz, upon 
the coast of Mekran,the division Ontce of Airian^sgeography He had 
reached the frontiers of Outch Bhooj, when alighting near a tanda, ' 
or encampment of Charuns, a young damsel abandoned the meal she 
was preparing, and stepped foiward to hold the strangei^s steed. 
Thanking her for her couitesy, he jocosely observed that he wished 
his people had as good a breaMast as she was pieparmg, when she 
immediately made an offering of the contents of the vessel, on 
which Hhimir observed, it would go but a short way to satisfy so 
many hungry mouths “ Not if it pleased Hinglaz-ji,*' she promptly 
replied, and placing the food before the Ran a and his tiain, it 
sufficed for all their wants A httle well, which she excavated m 
the sand, was soon filled with a copious supply of watei, which seived 
to quench their thirst It was an evident interposition of ^ the god- 
dess of Hinglaz in favour of this her royal votary He returned 
from hei shrine cured, and the young Charuni^s family were induced 
to accompany him to Mdwar, where he bestowed upon them the 
lands of Murlah, with especial immunities in then mercantile 
capacity and as a perpetual remembrance of the miraculous feast, 
pei mission was granted to the Gharuni damsels to make captive of 
their sovereign as related above 

The colony, which now consists of some thousands of both sexes, 
presented an enigma to our young Englishmen, who think 

all black fellows alike,^’ and Equally beneath notice it was remarked 
how comf 01 table they looked in house and person, though there was 
not a vestige of cultivation aiound their habitations The military 
policy of the troubled period accounts for the fiist , and a visit to 
the ' altars of Murlah will furnish the cajise of the neglect of the 
agrarian laws of Mewar. As the community increased in numbers, 
the subdivision of the lands continued, accoiding to the customs of 
Outch, until a dispute regaiding limits pioduced a civil war A 
ferocious combat ensued, when the wives of the combatants who 
were slain ascended the funeral pile , and to prevent a similar catas- 
trophe, imprecated a curse on whomever from that day should 
cultivate a field in Murlah , since which the land has lam in absolute 
sterility I Such is the impbcit leverence for the injunction of a 
saii, at this moment of awful inspiration, when about to take leave 
of the world In Mdwar, the most solemn of all oaths is that of the 
sati MaJia saWan-ca-dn, * by the great satis,’ is an adjuiation 
frequently used in the royal patents. 

The tanda or caiavan, consisting of four thousand bullocks, has 
been kept up amidst all the evils which have beset this land, through 
Mogul and Mahiatta tyranny The utility of these caravans, as 
general cairiers to conflicting aimies, and as regulai tax-paying 
subjects, has proved their safe-guard, and they were too strong to 
be pillaged by any petty marauder, as any one who has seen a 
Bunjarri encampment wiU be convinced. They encamp in a square ; 
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fclieii* grain-bags piled over each other bveast-high, with interstices 
left for then msvtchlocks, make no contemptible foitification Even 
the ruthless Tooik, Jemshid Khan, set up a protecting tablet in 
favour of the Oharuns of Murlah, recording their exemption fiom 
dind contiibutions, and that there should be no inciease in duties, 
with thieats to all who should injure the community As usual, the 
sun and moon are appealed to as witnesses of good faith, and 
sculptuied on the stone Even the foiestei Bbil and mountain Mair 
have set up their signs of immunity and piotectiou to the chosen of 
Hingl'az, and the figures of a cow and its kairie (calf), caived in 
lude relief, speak the agreement that they should not be slain or 
stolen within the limits of Murlah 

, Neemha%ra seven miles — sThe soil, as usual, excellent , but 
from Eanikhaua to Keembaira the blue schist at intervals penetiates 
the suiface, and theie is' but little superincumbent soil even to the 
bed of the stream, which makes an entiie disclosuie of the lock, 
over which flows a cleai rivulet abounding with small fish, amongst 
which the speckled trout weie visible. Eanikhaua, through which 
we passed, is the largest township of this district, and was built by 
the Eaui of TJrsi Eana, mother of the piesent ruler of Me war, at 
whose expense the temple, the haioaii or ‘ leseivoir,’ and the paved 
stieet, were consti acted Although in the alienated teriitoiy, I had 
a visit from its elders to complain of an indignity to the community 
by the hungi, or scavenger, of Laisiawun, who had killed a hog and 
thrown it into the reservoir, whose polluted waters being thus 
rendered unfit for use, the inhabitants were compelled to get a purer 
element from the adjacent villages. This haiiari is about half a mile 
fiom the town, and being upon the high-way, the council and tram 
very wisely stopped at the spot where the aggression had happened : 
and although the cavalcade of the Hakim of Neembaira was in sight, 
advancing to welcome me, it was impossible to proceed until I heard 
the whole grievance, when adjuied by "subjects of Mewar, and 
"children of the Eana, though unhappily under the Toork” to see 
their wiongs rediessed X might not have recorded this incident, but 
for its consequence', as the hog thrown into the reservoir of Bdeji- 
Bdj, * the royal mother^ of Mewar, affords an instance of the extent 
to which moitgage is carried. 

The Buhingis, or scavengers, of Eanikhaira, the very refuse of 
mankind, had mortgaged their lights in the dead carcases of their 
town to a professional brother of Laisrawun ; but, on the 
return of these halcyon days, they swerved from their bond. 
The chieftain of Laisrawun espoused his vassaVs cause, and piobably 
pointed out the mode of i evenge One morning, theiefore, not having 
tho fear of Jemshid of Neembaiiabefoiehis eyes, the said mortgagee 
slow'his pig, and, albeit but the wieck of a human being, contiived 
to cast his victim into the puie fountain of ‘ Queenstown,* and 
immediately fled for su na to Bheendii But what could be done to 
a wretch, who for former misdeeds had already sufiered the dismem- 
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Taeiment of an arm/a leg, and liis nose f Here is tlie sentence ' “To 
“ be paraded, mounted on an ass, bis face blackened, -vntb a chaplet 
of shoes lound his neck, and drummed out of the limits of Rani- 
“ khan a I” The fountain is now undergoing puiification , and when 
the polluted wateis aie baled out, it is to be lustrated with the holy 
stream of the Ganges, and the ceremony will conclude with a gote, 
01 feast, to one hundred Brahmins Previous to this, I took a peep 
at the humble altars of Eanikhaua All is modern, but there is 
one tablet which pleasingly demonstrates that both public feeling 
and public gratitude exist in these regions This tablet, set up by 
the council of the town, recorded that Kistna, the ‘ or stone- 
cutter, did at his own expense and labour repair all the altars then 
going to decay , for which pious act they guaranteed to hrm and his 
successors for ever six thdlis oi platters of various viands, saffion, 
oil, butter, and several pieces of money, at every village /efe Doubt- 
less such traits are not confined to Rauikhaiia I accepted with 
kindness the offeiings of the elders and assembled groupes — a pot of 
ouids and sundry blessimgs — and continued my journey to meet the 
impatient cavaliers of Neembaiia, who, to fill up the interlude, were 
JeaiowUng, with matchlock and spear, their well-caparisoned 
chargers The Khan was in the centre of the groupe, and we had a 
friendly, unceiemonious daistalazee, or shaking of hands, without 
dismounting He is a gentlemanly PaPhan, of middle age, courteous 
and affable, and a very different personage from the iwo-handed 
Jemshid his predecessor, who lately died from a cancer in his back 
a judgment, if we are to credit our Mewar friends, for his horrible 
cruelties and oppiessions over all these regions, as lieutenant of 
Ameer Khan during many years The Khan welcomed me to 
Heembaira with true Oriental ;pohtesse, saying, that the place was 
mine and that he had received the positive instructions of the 
Hawab Sahib (Ameer Khan, whose son-in-law he is) to look upon 
''me as himself." I replied, that, in accepting such a trust, I could 
not say more than that I would, whenever occasion presented itself, 
act for him as if Neembaira were really my own. The Khan had 
reason to find that his confidence was not misplaced, and while 
enabled to benefit him, I had also the opportunity of protecting the 
interests of the feudatories, who by this alienation (as is fully related 
in the Annals of Mdwai) were placed beyond the pale of the Rana’s 
power. The Khan, after accompanying me to my tents, took leave , 
but paid me a long visit in the evening, when we discussed all that 
concerned the welfare of his chaige and the peace of the borders. As 
matters stand, it is a duty to concihtate and to promote prosperity , 
but it IS melancholy to see this feitile appanage of Mdwar in the 
hand of so consummate a villain as Meer Khan , a traitor to his 
master Holcar, for which he obtained the ' sovei eignty in perpetuity* 
of many rich tracts both in Mewar and Amber, without rendermg 
the smallest service in return Let this be borne in mind When 
another day of reckoning comes Heembaira is a considerable town, 
with an excellent stone circumvallation ; and, being on the high road 
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between Malwa and Hindu^j^b^ it en]oys a good share of traffiCr 
Upward^ of one bundred are attached to' it^ and it waa 

estimate!* at three lacs of ryjlib annual rent 


rv. 

The Faff Jai>t or Table^land of India — View fiom thence — Piojeet of 

canal ~^U aduaniages to Mcv^rii. —Utility of fui ther loorhs to the people. 
— I'jaciJ of superstition in tlv Pafc'har — Temple of SooUideo — The Dyte» 
ca-bav, or ^ Giant’ shone* — Vira-3faamp, or ‘TFautoj'’s Leap’ — Pio- 
pnetor^^' of the Pafc’har — Iti products — The poppy, — Ferriicious efeats of its 
inereas^ eultivaiion —Account of the introduction and mode of eulture of 
opium spot of its cultivation, — The manufacture of opium Tc^t 

pace toitli the depopulation of , — Process of cultivation, and of manu- 
facture fluciuattori of — Adulterated opium of Khantul — Evil- 

conseqmw-f. of the use of opmn . — Duty of the paramount power to restrict 
the cuUuv, — Pi actiecdiility oj shell a measure — Distribution of crops . — 
Impolict] of the government inl^piT! to the opium monopoly, 

Kuna f!7!h. Fehnmij ISth^ nin e miles. — new feature in the face 
of M4wai' was tins day disclRTW to ns. At the termination of our 
short maH2*, we ascended tf<?* Pat*har, or plateau of Central India, 
the granf* natmal rampart M^war on the east As we 

appioaclWf it, the level lineRU^. crest, so distinct from the pinnacled 
Aravulli at once pioclaimR* it to be a table-land, or rock of the 
secondarjf' foimation Altl^^?* its elevation is not above foui’ 
bundled feet from its westov* base, the transition is remarkable, 
and it piJ-W-bW- from the su^WW' one of the most diversified scenes, 
whether h* a moral, pobtica^ or picturesque point of view, that I 
eyor beb^?». From, this spoi- the mind’s eye embraces at once all the 
gland of the his[jaii’ of Mewar Upon oui right lays 

Oheetore, the palladium of Hi nduism , on the west, the gigantic 
Aravulli, enclosing the new RTWPI.. and the shelter of her heroes ; 
here, at <*in‘ feet, or ynthin all the alienated lands now under 
the ^ bar Toork’ or as Jawud, Jeerun, Neemuoh, 

Neembaiii^ Kheyn, Eutten|W«! What associations, what aspira- 
tions, do.^ this scene conjuu- up to oneyrho feels as a Eajpoot for 
this fai** IPW* ! The iich flal- we have passed over — a space of nearly 
seventy .aQSJ tfli miles from M'N table-range to the other — appeal s as 
a deep b^i^ fertihzed by niUi'WWUi streams, fed by hugeieservoms 
in the and studd^ with towns, which once were populous, 

but are f*) the most part non in rums, though the germ of incipient 
prosperity is Just appearing From this height I condensed all my 
speculatijj^ ideas on a very fifflJSCTWi. subject — the formation of a 
canal to iWl>i- the ancient aiiTi modern capitals of M^^ar, by which 
her soil be made to rdii^w* a ten-ifold harvest, and famine be 
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sliut oiafc for ever from her gates. My eye embraced the whole line 
of the Bairis, from its outlet at the ^odisdgw , to its passage within 
•a mile of Cheetore, and the benefit liKely to accrue from such a work 
appeared incalculable What uew ideas would be opened to the 
Bajpoot, on seeing the trains of oxen, which now creep slowly along 
with merchandize for the capital, exchanged for'boats gliding along 
the canal , and his fields, for many miles on each side, irrigated by 
lateral outs, instead of the cranking Ugyphan wheel, as it is called, 
hut which IS indigenous to India • If the reader will turn' to the map, 
he will perceive the great facilities for such an undertaking He 
will there see two giand reservoirs within six, miles of each other, 
the Peshola, or internal lake, having an elevation of eighty feet above 
the external one, the Oodisagur, whose outlet forms the Bains river; 
hut for which the valley of the capital would be one wide lake, and 
■which, for want of proper regulation, once actually submerged a 
third of it. The Pdshola may be called the parent of the other, 
^though it IS partly fed by the minor lake at the villa of Suhailea- 
ca-bari. Both are from twelve to fourteen miles in circumference, in 
some places thirty-five feet deep, and being fed by the perenn ial 
^reams from the Aravulh, they contain a constant supply of water! 
Pfem'the external lake to Oheetore, the fait is so slight that few 
looks would be required , and the soil being a yielding one through- 
-out, the expense of the undertaking would be modeiate. There is 
plenty of material in the neighbouring hills and forests, and by 
iurnishing occupation for the wild population, the woik would tend 
not a little to reclaim them. But where aie the means ^ "With this 
difficulty, and the severe blow to our incipient prosperity in this 
untimely frost, our schemes dissipate like the mist of the morning. 
But I cannot relinquish the conviction that the undertaking, if 
executed, would not only enable the Rana to pay his tribute, but to 
be more meiciful to his subjects, for whose welfare it is our chief 
duty to labour * 

The summit of the PaPhar has a fertile soil, welf-wateied and well- 
wooded, and producing the mango, mhowa, and neem , and where the 
appearance of the ciops a oiiteiion, we should say it was equal in 
fertility to the best pait of M^war. In ancient insciiptions, the 
term Oopermdl is applied, as well as Pat’har, to this marked feature 
in the geological structure of Central India the first being rendered 
exactly by the Geiman obeiland, the other signifying or 

table-land 

In the indented recesses of this elevated land, which covers an 
immense portion of Central India, there are numerous spots of 
romantic beauty, which enthusiasm has not failed to identify with 
religious associations. Wherever there is a deep glen, a natural 

* Even now, as I transcribe bbiSifiom my journal, I would almost (when 
The Annals’ are finished) risk a couple of years* residence in ‘ the happy 
-valley,' where I scarcely ever enjoyed one day of health, to execute this and 
another favourite project — the re-opemngpf the tin-mines of Jawura. 
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fountain, or a cascade, the traveller will infallibly discover some 
.traces of the ‘ Great God* (Mahadeva) of the Hindus, the creator and 
destroyer of life. 

By the stupidity of my guide, and the absence of the indefatigable 
Balgovind, my Brahmin antiquarian pioueei, I lost the opportunity 
of seeing the shrine of Sookhdeo, situated in a dark deft of the 
rock, not two miles fiom the pass where I ascended. In excuse, he 
said he thought, as my camp was near, that it would be easy to 
descend to the shrine of the ' ease-giving* god, Sookhdeo (fiom sooTch, 
'ease*), but r&vocare giadum was an evil which, added to the 
necessity of extracting all the information I could from some of the 
opium-growers in attendance, deterred me. The abode of Sookhdeo 
is in a deep recess, well-wooded, with a cascade bursting from the 
rock near its summit, under a ledge of which the symbolic represent- 
ative IS enshrined. Around it are several gop’has or caves of the 
anchorite devotees . but the most conspicuous object is a projecting 
ledge, named Dyte-ca-hd ) , or ' Giant*s-bone,* on which those who are 
in seaich of ' ease* jump from above. This is called the VirafJiamp, 
or ' w^rrior*s-leap,* and is made in fulfilment of vows either 
for temporal or future good Although most of the leapers 
perish, some instances of escape are recorded. The love of 
offspring IS said to be the principal motive to this pious act of 
saltation ; and I was very gravely told of one poor woman, whose 
philoprogenitive bump was so great, that she vowed to take the leap 
herself with her issue ; and such, says the legend, was her faith, that 
both escaped. A taili} or oilman, was the last jumper of Sookhdeo, 
and he was no less fortunate ; to him the ' giant*8-boue* was a bed 
of roses. So much for the faith of the oilman of Jawud f There 
are many such Leucotheas in this region of romance • that at Oonkar, 
on the Nerbudda, and the sacred mount Girnar, are the moat 
celebrated. 

\ 

TJntil the last sixty years, the whole of the plateau, as far as the 
Chumbul, belonged to Mewar ; but all, with the exception of 
Kun6roh, are now in the hands of Sindia. Kundroh is the chief 
township of a small district of twenty- two villages, which, by the 
change of events, has fortunately reverted to the Rana, although it 
was not extricated fiom the grasp of the Mahrattas without some 
difficulty , it was taken first, and the right of repossession argued 
afterwards. Would we had tried the same process with all the rest 
of the plateau , but unhappily they were rented to old Lalaji Belial, 
a lover of order, and an alliy of old Zalim Sing > But let me lepeat, 
for the tenth time, that all these lands are only held by Sindia on 
mortgage for war-contributions, paid ovei and over again . and when 
an opportunity occuis, let this be a record, and the Fat’hai w*est of 
the Chumbul be restored to Mdwar. 

I was delighted to see that the crops of Eunm’oh had only partially 
suffered from the ravages of the frost of the 3d„ 4th, to 25th, which 
extended over Malwa, and that although the gram was destroyed, 
[Ton II] 73 ' 
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the wlieat, barley, sugai-cane, and poppy, "weie abundant and' little 
injuied, though we could have wished that the last-named perni- 
cious plant, which is annually inci easing all ovei these legions, had 
been saciificed in lieu of the noble ciops of vetches {gtam) 

That the 'culture of the poppy, to the detiiment of more useful 
husbandry, is in oi easing to an extent which demands the strong 
hand of legislative restiaint, must strike the most supeifioial 
observer in these legions When the sumptuary laws of this 
patriaichal government weie in force, a restiaint was at .the same 
time imposed on an impi evident system of farming which, of course, 
affected the prince, whose chief revenues weie derived fiom the soil ; 
and one of the Agrarian laws of Mewar was, that theie should be to 
each chunusj or skin of land, only one &eeya of opium, and the same 
quantity of cane, with the usual complement of corn But the 
feverish excitement produced by our monopoly of thediughas 
extended its culture in every direction, and even in tracts where 
hitherto it has never entered into then* agiicultural economy, 
Whatevei, theiefoie, be the wisdom or policy of our interference in 
this mattei, of the result there can be no doubt, vtz , that it conveited 
the agricultural rouUmeres into speculators and gp,mblers. 

A shght sketch of the introduction and mode of culture of this 
drug, which has tended mqie to the physical and moral degradation 
of the inhabitants than the combined influence of pestilence and war, 
may not be without interest * 

We are indebted to the commentaries of the imperial auto- 
biographers, Baber, Akber, and Jehangir, for the most valuable infor- 
mation on the introduction of exotics into the horticultural economy 
of India , and we are proud to pay our tribute of applause to the 
illustnous house of Timoor, whose princes, though despots by birth 
and education, and albeit the bane of Rajpootana, we must allow, 
present a more remarkable succession of great characters, historians, 
statesmen, and warriors, than any cotemporaneous dynasty, in any 
region of the world * 


^In all the branches o£ knowledge which have reference to the comforts, the 
elegancies, and the luxuries of life, they necessarily bore away the palm fiom 
the Haipoot, who was cooped up within the bairiers of superstition The 
court of Samarcand, with which the kings of Ferghana were allied, must have 
been one of the most brilliant in the world, for talents as well as splendour , 
and to all the hereditary instruction there imbibed, Baber, the conqueror of 
India, added that more useful and varied knowledge only to be acquiied by 
travel, and constant intercourse with the world When, therefore, his genius 
led him from ‘the fiosty Caucasus’ into the plains of Hiudust’han, the habit of 
obseivation and noting in a book, as set before him by Huzrut Tymooi, all 
that appeared novel, never escaped him , and in so marked a transition from 
the highlands of Central India to the region of the sun, his pen had abundant 
occupation No production, whether in the animal oi vegetable kingdom, 
which appeared diffeient from his own.escaned notice in his book, which must 
be looked upon as one of the most remaikable contributions to literature ever 
made by royalty , for in no age oi country will a woik be found at once so 
compiehensive and so simple as the Commentaries of Babei , and this in a 
region where everything is exaggeiated Whether he depicts a personal 
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Akbei* followed up tlie plans of Babev, and introduced tbe 
gardeners ot Pexsia and Taitaiy, wbo succeeded with many of tbeir 
fruits, as peaches, almonds (both indigenous to Eajpootana^, pis- 
tachios, &o. To Jehangir’s Commentaues we owe the knowledge 
that tobacco was introduced into India in his reign , but of the 
period when the poppy became an object of culture, for the manu- 
facture of opium, we have not the least infoi mation Whatever may 
be the antiquity of this drug, for medicinal uses, it may be asseited 
that its abuse is comparatively leceyt, or not more than thiee 
centimes back In none of the ancient heroic poems of Hmdnst'lian 
IS it evei alluded to. The guest is often mentioned in them as 
welcomed by the mnmuar pidld^ or 'cup of greeting,^ but nowheie 
by the iml-pani, or * infused opiate,^ which has usurped the place 
of tho phool-i a-ai i ac, or ‘ essence of flowers * Before, howevei, the 
art of extracting tho properties of the poppy, as at piesent, was 
practised, they used the opiato in its crudest foim, by simply 
biuising the capsules, which they steeped a certain time in water, 
afterwards drinking the infusion, to which they give the name ot 
tejauo, and not unfrequently pob, ^the poppy ’ This practice still 
prevails in the remote parts of Rajpootana, where eithei ignoiance 
of the 111016 refined process, prejudice, or indolence, operates to 
maintain old habits. 

Tho culture of opium was at first confined to the do-aheh, or tract 
between the Chumbul and Sepia, from their sources to their junc- 
tion , but although tradition has preserved the fact of this being 
the oiigmal poppy-nursery of Cential India, it has long ceased to be 
the only place of the popp/s growth, it having spread Hot only 
thioughout Malwa, but into various parts of Rajpootana, especially 
Mdwar and Haiouti. But though all classes, Koombis and Juts, 
Baniahs and Biahmins, tiy the culture, all yield the palm of superior 
skill to the Koombi, the original cultivator, who will extract 
one-jifth mote from the plant than any of his competitors. 

It IS a singular fact, that the cultivation of opium increased in the 
inverse ratio of geneial prosperity, and that as war, pestilence, and 

encouutei, on which his lifo and piospects hinged, or a battle, which gave him 
the empiic of India, nil IS in keeping and when he i elates the lewards he 
bestowed on Mu Mahomed Jnliban, hismchitect,foi successfuIiycAecutuighis 
noble design of thi owing a bridge over the Ganges, " before he hud been three 
“yeais sovereign of Hindust’han,” and with tho same simplicity lecoids Ins 
own “ introduction of melons and grapes into India,” we are tempted to humi- 
liating reflections on the magniloqnence with which we paint out own few 
woiks of public good, and coiitiast them unfavourably with those of tlie 
Transoxianio monarch, not then twenty-five years of age • jfor let the render 
who may be induced to take up the volume, tail to give homage to the tians- 
lator (a) whose own simple, yet varied and vigorous miud has tinnsfened the 
veiy soul of Babei mco his translation 

(a) 'William Erskine, Esq , of Blackbnrne,— who honours me with his fuend- 
ship, and lias stimulated my exertions to the task in which I am engaged, and 
aiiothei in which I trust to be engaged, some of the Books of the Poet°Chund, 
so often allnded to in this work 

[Von n] 
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fatnine, augmented their virulence, and depopulated Ea]pootana, so 
did the culture of this baneful weed appear to thrive The predatoiy 
system, which succeeded Mogul despotism, soon devastated this fair 
region, and gradually restiioted agricultural pursuits to the richer 
harvests of bailey, wheat, andgiam, till at length even these weie 
confined to a baie sustenance for the families of the cultivator, who 
then found a substitute in the poppy From the small extent of its 
culture, he was able to watch it, or to pay for its piotection fiom 
pillage, this he could not do for his corn, which a tioop of hoise 
might savO him the trouble of cutting A kind of moral barometer 
might, indeed, be consti noted, to shew that the ‘maximum of oppres- 
sion in Mewar, was the maximum of the culture of the poppy in 
Malwa Emigiation commenced in S 1840 (AD 1784), it was at 
its height in S 1856 (A D 1800), and went on gradually depopulat- 
ing that country until S. 1874 (A D. 1818) Its consumption, of 
couise, kept pace with its production, it having found a vent in 
foreign markets ' 

The districts to which the emigrants fled were those of Mundisoie, 
Kachiode, Oneil, and otheis, situated on the feeders of the Ohumbul, 
in its course thiough Lower Malwa There they enjoyed com- 
parative protection and kind tieatment, under Appa Saheb and his 
father, who were long the faimers-general of these feitile lands It 
could not be expected, however, that the new settlers should be 
allowed to paitioipate in the lands irrigated by wells already 
excavated , but Appa advanced funds, and appointed them lands, 
all fertile though neglected, lu which they excavated wells for them- 
selves They abandoned altogether wheat and bailey, growing only 
muhhi or ‘ Indian coin,^ for food, which requnes no iriigation, and 
to which the pcfppy succeeds in rotation , to these, and the sugai- 
cane, all theip industry was diiected. 

But to proceed with the process of cultivation. When the crops 
of Indian corn {muJchi) or of hemp (sunn) are gathered in, the stalks 
are rooted up and burned , the field is then flooded, and, when 
suflSoiently saturated, ploughed up It is then copiously manured with 
cow-dung, which is deemed the best for the purpose , but even this 
has undergone a prepaiatoiy operation, or chemical decomposition, 
being kept m a hollow ground duiing the rainy season, and often 
agitated with long poles, to allow the heat to evaporate In this 
state it is spread over the fields and ploughed in Those who do 
not keep kine, and cannot afEord to purchase manure, procure flocks 
of goats and sheep, and pay so much a mght for having them penned 
in the fields The land being ploughed and harrowed at least six or 
seven times, until the soil is almost pulveiized, it is divided into 
beds, and slight embankments aie formed to facilitate irrigation. 
The seed is then thiown in, the fields are again inundated , and the 
seventh day following this is repeated to saturation On the seventh 
or ninth, but occasionally not until the eleventh day, the plant springs 
up , and on the twenty -fifth, when it has put foith a few leaves, and 
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begins to look withered, they water it once moie. As soon as this 
moisture dries, women and children are turned into the fields to 
thm the plants, leaving them about eight inches asunder, and 
loosening the earth aiound'them with iron spuds The plant is at 
this stage about thiee inches iigh A month later, it is watered 
moderately, and when dry, the eaith is again turned up and loosened. 
The fifth water IS given in about ten days moie, two days after 
which, a flower appears heie and theie This is the signal for 
another wateiing, called .'the flower- watering,’ after which, in. 
twenty-four or thirty-six houis, all the floweis burst then cells. 
When about half the petals have fallen, they irrigate the plants 
sufficiently to moisten the eaith, and soon the rest of the flowers 
drop off, leaving the bare capsule, which lapidly increases in bulk. 
In a short period, when scaicely a flower lemains, a whitish powder 
collects outside the capsule, which is the signal for immediate applica- 
tion of the lancet. 

\ 

The field is now divided into three paits, in one of which operations 
commence. The cutting-instrument consists of three prongs, with 
delicate points, around which cotton thiead is bound to prevent its 
making too deep an incision, and thus causing the liquid to flow into 
the interior of the capsule The wound is made from the base 
upwards, and the milky juice which exudes coagulates outside. 
Each plant is thrice pieiced, on three successive days, the operation 
commencing as soon as the sun begins to warm In cold mornings, 
when it congeals rapidly, the coagulation is taken off with a sciaper. 
The fourth morning, each plant is once more pierced, to asceitain. 
that no juice remains On each mormng this extract is immersed in 
a vessel of linseed oil, to pi event it from diying up. The juice being 
all collected; theie remains only the seed The capsules are there- 
fore broken off and carried to the barn, where they are spread out 
upon the giound, a little water is sprinkled over them, and being 
coveied with a cloth, they lemam till the morning, when the cattle 
tread out the seed, which is sent to the oilmen, and the refuse is 
burnt, lest the cattle should eat them, as even in this stage they are 
poisonous Poppy oil is more used for the cherag’h (lamp) than any 
other in Mewar They calculate a maund (of forty seers, or about 
seventy-five pounds weight) of seed for every two seers of milk. 
The price of seed is now twenty lupees per mam of one bundled 
and twelve (cutchd) maunds ‘ 

t “ 

One heega of Malwa land, of the measure ShahjehdcMC (when the 
jureeb, oi i od, is one hundred cubits long) will yield from five to 
fifteen seers of opium-juice, each seer being forty-five sahmshahi 
rupees in weight the medium is reckoned a good produce The 
cultivator or farmer sella it, in the state described, to the speculator, 
at the price current of the day The purchaser puts it into cotton 
bags of three folds, and cari'ies it home Having obtained the leaves 
of the poppy, he spreads them in a heap of two or three inches in 
depth, and thereon deposits the opium, in balls of fifteen rupees' 
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'weiglib eact, which, are allowed to remain five months for the 
purpose of evapoiation If the milk has been thin^ or treated with 
oil, seven parts in ten will lemain; but if good and puie, eight. 
The heopams (speculatois) then sell it, either for home-consumption 
in Eajpootana, or for exportation. 

Eiom the year S 1840 (A.D 1784) to S 1857 (AD 1801), the 
jnaiket-price of the crude opium fiom the cultivatoi lan from 
sixteen to twenty-one salvmsliah. lupees per duiii, a measuie of 
five 'p^i.cka seei s, each seer being the weight of ninety salvmslialii 
aupees I give the price of the drug by the grower in the first stage, 
as a bettei criteiion than that of the manufacturei in its piepaied 
state In the year S 1857, it rose to twenty-five rupees , in S 1860 
to twenty-seven, gradually inci easing till S. 1865 (A D 1809), when 
it attained its uiaaimttm of forty-two, 01 an advance of one hundied 
and seventy per cent above the puce of the yeai AD. 1784. But 
some natuial causes aie assigned for this extiaoidinaiy advance, 
aftei which it gradually fell, until B 1870 (AD 1804), when it was 
so low as twenty-nine In S 1873 it had again risen to thiity-three, 
and in S 1784-5, when its transit to the poits of Sinde and Guzzerat 
was unmolested (whence it was expoited to China and the Archi- ' 
pelago), it had reached thirty-eight and thirty-nine, wheie it now (S. 
1876, or A D 1820) stands 

In Kanthul (which includes Peitabgurh Deola), or the tiacts upon 
the Myhie liver, opium is cultivated to a gieat extent, and adul- 
terated in an extiaordinary manner This being sold in China as 
Malwa opium, has greatly lessened the value of the diug in that 
maiket The adulteration is managed as follows a preparation of 
refined gooi (molasses) and gum, in equal proportion, is added to 
half its quantity of opiate coagulum , the mass is then put into 
cauldrons, and aftei being well amalgamated by boiling, it is taken 
out, and when sufficiently dry is well beaten, and put into cotton 
hags, which are sewn up in gieen hides, and expoited to Milska- 
Mundi. The Gosdns of these paits aie the chief contractoi s for this 
impuie opium, which is leckoned peculiarly unwholesome, and is 
never consumed in Ba]pootana Bumoui says that it is transported 
to the Spice Islands, where it is used as a manuie in the cultivation 
of the nutmeg The transit-duties on opium, in the native states, 
are levied on each bullock-load, so that the adulterated pays as 
much as the pure. The Gosens smuggle gieat quantities 

Such IS the history, and I believe a pretty correct one, of the 
growth and extension of this execrable and demoralizing plant, for 
the last forty years If the now paramount powei, instead of 
making a monopoly of it, andconseqnently extending its cultivation, 
would endeavour to restrict it by judicious legislative enactments, 
or at least reduce its culture to what it was foity years ago, genera- 
tions yet unborn would have just reason to praise us foi this' work 
of meiey It is no less oui interest than our duty to do so, and to 
call forth genuine industry, for the impiovement of cotton, indigo. 
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sugUi’-cane, and other products, which would eniich instead of demo- 
ralizing, and theiefoie impoveiishing, the country We have saved 
Iia 3 pootana fiom political ruin , but the boon of meie existence will 
be valueless if we fail to lestoie the moral eneigies of her popula- 
tion, for of this fine legiomand noble laoe we might say, as Byron 
does of Greece — 

‘‘ ’Tis Greece — ^but living Gieeoe no more 
foi the mind is decayed, and the body often palsied and worn out, 
in the veiy meridian of life. As far as my personal influence went, 
I piactised what I preach , and, as I have alieady stated, exacted a 
piomise, fiom the Eana on the thione to the lowest T^hakoor, that 
they would never initiate then children in this debasing practice. 
But as meie declamation can do very little good, I will here insert a 
portion of the Agrarian customary code of Me war and Malwa, which 
may be brought into opexation duectly oi indirectly The distribu- 
tion of ciops was as follows 

To each cliwius, chuim, or skin of land, there is attached twenty- 
five beegas of irrigated land foi wheat and bailey, with from thirty 
to fifty beegas more, called wiai , or maZ, dependent on the heavens , 
for water, and generally sown with g‘i am Of the twenty-five beegas ^ 
of land iingatedfrom the well, the legislature sanctioned one ieega, 
of opium, and ten to fifteen hiswas (twenty biswas are a beega) of 
sugar-cane. But in these days of anarchy aud confusion, when every 
one follows his own view of things, they cultivate two of opium 
and three of cane, and perhaps two of barley, instead of twenty -five, 
to feed the-family * What an unnatural state of agricultural economy 
IS this, when the cultivator sometimes actually purchases food for 
his family, in order that he may bestow his time and labour on this 
enervating exotic > But should the foreign markets be closed, and 
famine, as is not unusual, ensue, what must be the consequence, 
where the finest corn-country in India is converted to a poppy-gai den ! 
In Harouti, they manage these things better , and although its old 
politic ruler makes use of the districts in Malwa, which he lents 
from the Mahiattas, for the culture of opium, being himself a trader 
in it, yet I do not believe he permits its demorahzing influence to 
enter within his proper domain It is pleasing to see some traces of 
the' legislative wisdom of past days, and old Zalim knows that it is 
by the moie geneious productions of the plough that his country 
must prosper But our monopoly acted as an encouragement of this 
vice , for no sooner was it promulgated that the Gompani Saheb 
was contractor-general foi opium, than prince and peasant, nay, the 
very scavengers, dabbled in the speculation All Malwa was thrown 
into a ferment, like the Dutch tulip-bubble, the most fiaudulent 
purchases and tiansfers were effected by men who had not a seer of 
opium in their possession. The extent to which this must have gone 
may be imagined when, accoiding to the return, the sales, in the first 
year of our monopoly, exceeded one million sterling, in which I 
rather think we gamed a loss of some £40,000 ' It is^to be hoped 
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*fclie subject is now better understood, and that the Legislature at 
home will peiceive that a perseverance in this pernicious traffic is 
consistent neither with our honour, our interest, nor with humanity. 

If the facts I have collected are confirmed on enquiry, the late 
measures of Grovemment,* in whatever motives onginating, will only 
augment the mischief. Even admitting their expediency in protect- 
ing our Patna monopoly, and their justice as affectmg the native 
governments (the contractors and cultivatois of the drug), still other 
measures might have been devised, equally efficacious in themselves 
and less pregnant with evil consequences 

♦ 

CHAPTER V. 

Dhat eswar — Ruttwngurh Klieyri — Colony of Ghat uns — Little Attoa — Inscrip- 
tion at Paragurh — Qoongm Sing. — Seo Sing — Laio of adoption — Kala 
Meg’ll — Omedpoora and its chief — Singolh, — Tenvple ofBhawani — Tablet of 
Sana Mohul — Traditionary tales of the Sai as — Aloo Sai a of BumAoda — 
JDangennow. — Singular effects prodafieed by the sun on the atmosphere of the 
Pat’har, 

DhareswaTi January XMh, six miles , therm. 46“ at 5 a.m — Peom 
Hun^roh to Dhar^swar there is a gradual descent, perhaps equal to 
one-third of the angle of ascent of the table-land. For half the 
distance the surface is a fine rich soil, but the last half is strewed 
with fragments of 'the rook Dhar^swar is beautifully situated at 
the lowest point of descent, with a clear stream, planted with fine 
timber to the south The Bhomia rights are enjoyed by some Cutch- 
waha Rajpoots, -who pay a share of the crops to Kuneroh. Passed 
a few small hamlets in the grqy of the morning, and several herd of 
elk-deer, who walked away irom us with great deliberation , but the 
surface was too stony to try our horses' mettle. 

\hth, Buttungurh Kheyri, distance nine miles. — The road over a 
bare rook, skirting a stream flowing on its surface Two miles from 
Dhareswar is the boundary of Kuneroh, and the ehourdsi (eighty-four 
townships) of Elheyri , the descent still graduating to Kheyrl, which 
is probably not above one hundred feet higher than the extei nal plains 
of Mpwar The road was over loose stones with much jungle, but 
here and there some fine patches of rich black soil. We kept 
company with the Dhardswar nulla all the way, which is well- 
wooded in its course, and presented a pietty fall at one point of our 
journey Passed several hamlets, and a colony of Gharuns, whom I 
found to be some of my friends of Murlah. They had not forgotten 
their pimlege, but as the ladies were only the matrons of the 
colony, there would have been no amusement in captivity , so I 
dropped five rupees into the brazen hullas, and passed on. The 


*Ifc IS to be borne in mind, that this was written on the spot, in January, 
A.D. 1820. . 
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cavalcade o£ the Komasdar of Kheyri was also at hand, consisting of 
about two hundred horse and foot, having left his castle on the peak 
to greet and conduct me to my tent. He is a relation of old L^laji 
Belial, and intelligent and polite Our tents were pitched near the 
town, to which the Pundit conducted us , after which act of cmlity, 
in the character of the loovm tenens of my friend Lalla]i, and his 
sovereign Sindia* (in whose camp I sojourned twelve long years), 
he took his leave, inviting me to the castle , but as it contained 
nothing antique, I would not give cause for jealousy to his piince 
by accepting his invitation, and civilly declined 

The Ohow) asi, or eighty-four [townships] of Ruttunguih Kheyri, 
was in S 1828 (AD 1772) assigned to Madaji Sindia, to pay off a 
war-contiibution , and until S 1832, its revenues were regularly 
accounted foi . It was then made over to Berji T4p, the son-in-law 
of Sindia, and has ever since remained alienated from Mdwai The 
treason of the chief of Beygoo, one'of the sixteen nobles of the Bana, 
lost this jewel in his crown, for he seized upon the Ghourdsi, which 
adjoined his own estate, situated on the skiit of this alpine region. 
To expel him the Eaua called on Sindia, who not only took the 
Ohourdsi, but Beygoo itself, which was heavily fined, and forty of 
its best villages, or half his fief, were mortgaged to pay the mulct. 
The landscape from these heights is very fine j the Pundit, from his 
aeiial abode, can look down on Kheyii, and exclaim with Selkirk • . 

“ I am monaroh of all I survey 

1 

but I would dispute his right with all my heart, if I could do so 
with success 

Little Attoa. — Distance eight miles, thermometer at daybreak 40“ 
with a cutting wind, straight trom the noith, which we keenly felt 
as our party ascended the heights of Euttungurh The altitude of 
tin a second steppe in the plateau is under four hundred'feet, although 
the winding ascent made it by the perambulator five furlongs The 
fort IS elected on a projection of the mountain, and the works are 
in pretty good ordei They had been adding fieshones on the 
accessible side, which the general state of security has put a stop to 
In fact, it could not hold out twenty-four hours against a couple of 
mortals, the whole interior being commanded from a height within 
easy range I asked my old guide if the castle had ever stood a 
storm , hiB reply was in the negative ; “ she is still a Icomari 

(a virgin), and aU forts aie termed Jcomans, until they stand an 

assault We had a superb view from the summit, which is 
greatly above the level of Kun5roh, whose boundary line was 
distinct The stream from Dhareswar was traced gliding through 
its embankments of black lock, covered with luxuriant young crops, 
and studded with mango and mowah trees It is a singular fact, 
that the highop we ascended, the less mischief ha J been inflicted on 
the crops, although the sugar-cane looked prematurely npe The 
wheat fields were luxuriant, but the barley shewed in their grizzly 
beards here and there an evidence of having suffered I also noted 
[Toic. m - 74 
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that invanahly all the low branches of the mowah trees were injuied, 
the leaves shrivelled and dued up, while the superior ones weie not 
affected The field-peas {hutloe) sown with the barley were more 
or less injuied, but not nearly so much as at Kun^roh 

The road was execrable, if road it could be termed, which for 
many miles was formed for me by the kindness of the Pundit, who 
out a path thiough the otherwise impenetiable jungle, the abode of 
elks and tigers, sufS.cient to pass my baggage. This route is never 
passed by troops , but I had curiosity to indulge, not comfort. 
About fdur miles fiom the castle, we ascended another moderate 
elevation to the village of Oomur, whence we saw Paragurh on the 
Jeft, and learning that it contained an inscription, I despatched one 
of my Pundits to copy it A mile further brought us to the 
extremity of the ridge serving as a land-maik to the Ohouidsi of 
Kheyii Piom it we viewed another steppe, that we shall ascend 
the day after to-morrow, from which I am told the PaPhar gradually 
shelves to the banks of the Chumbul, the termination of our journey. 
As we passed the village of Omddpooia (Hopetown), a sub-iufeuda- 
tion of Bey goo, held by the uncle of its chief, we were greeted by 
the T^hakoor, accompanied by two of his kinsmen. They were all 
well-mounted, lance in hand, and attired in their quilted tunics and 
deei-skin doublet, of itself no contemptible armour They conveyed 
4 their chief’s compliments, and having accompanied me to my tents, 
took leave. 

Ohoota, or little Attoa, is also held by a sub-vassal of the same 
clan, the M^ghawuts of Beygoo , his name Doongur Sing, * the 
mountain lion, now with me, and who long enjoyed the pre-eminent 
distinction of being chief never of the PaPhar With oui party 
he has the familiar appellation of Roderio Dhfi, and without 
boasting of his past exploits, he never dreams of their being coupled 
with dishonour Although he scorned the country far and near to 
bring black-mail to his mountain-retreat, it was from the Mahrattas 
chiefly that his wants were supplied , and he lequired but the power, 
to have attained the same measure of celebrity as his ancestor the 
* Black-cloud' {Kola M^g*K) of Beygoo Still, his name was long the 
bugbear of this region, and the words Doongur Sing dyd i 'the 
mountain lion is at hand*’ were sufficient to scare the peaceful 
occupants of the surrounding country fiom their property, or to arm 
them for its defence With the 'Southron’ he had just cause of 
quarrel, since, but for him, he would have been lord of Nuddowad 
and itb twenty-four villages, of which his grandfather was despoiled 
at the same time that this alpine region was wrested by Sindia from 
his sovereign This tuppa, however, fell to Holcar j but the father 
of Doongur, lance in hand, gave the conqueror no rest, until he 
granted him a lease in perpetuity of four of the villages of his 
patrimony, two of which were under Holcar’s own seal, and two 
under that of the renter. About twenty yeais ago, the latter having 
been resumed, Seo Smg took up his lance again, and initiated the 
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mountain-lion, his son, in the lex talionis. He flung away the 
scabbard, sent his family for security to the Ea]a of Shapoora, and 
gave his mind up to vengeance. The father and son, and many 
other brave spirits with the same cause of revenge, earned their 
incursions into the very heart of Malwa, bringing back the spoils to 
his den at little Attoa But though his hand was now laised against 
every man, he foigot not his peculiar feud (Je?), and his patiimony of 
Huddowa6 yielded little to the Mahratta But Seo Sing was 
suriounded by foes, who leagued to circumvent him, and one day, 
while driving many a goodly buffalo to his sheltei, he was suddenly 
beset by a body ot hoise placed in ambush by the Bhow. But both 
were supeibly mounted, and they led them a chase through Mandel- 
gurh, and were within the very veige of security, when, as Seo Sing 
put his mare to the nulla, she played him false and fell, and ere she 
recovered herself the long lance of the Mahratta was through the 
rider. Young Doongurwas more fortunate, and defying his pursuers 
to clear the iivulet, bound up the body of his father in his scai’f, 
ascended the familiar path, and burnt it at midnight, amongst the 
family altars of Nuddowae But far from destroying, this only 
increased the appetite for vengeance, which has lasted till these 
days ot peace j and, had eveiy chieftain of Mdwar acted like 
Doongur, the Mahratta would have had fewer of their fields to batten 
on to-day. His frank, but energetic answer, when the envoy men- 
tioned the deep complaints uiged against him by the present 
manager of Huddowa^ was “I must have bread and this they had 

snatched from him. But Holcar's government, which looks not to 
the misery inflicted, carries loud complaints to the resident authori- 
ties, who can only decide on the principle of possession, and the 
abstract view of Doongur's course of life For myself, I do not 
hesitate to avow, that my regard for the chiefs of Mdwar is in the 
ratio of their retaliation on their * Southron' foe, and entering 
deeply into all their gieat and powerful grounds foi resentment, I 
warmly espoused the cause of the * mountain-lion and as the case 
(through Mr Gerald Wellesley) was left by Holcai's government to 
my arbitration, I seemed to the chief a part of his patrimony under 
their joint seal, and left him to turn his lance into a ploughshare, 
until fresh causes for just aggression may arise. This settlement 
gave me another proof of the inahenable right in land granted by 
the lyot cultivator, and its superiority over that gi anted by the 
Boveieign There were ceitain rights in the soil (hhom) which 
Doongur's ancestors had thus obtamed, in the township of Nud- 
dowa^, to which he attached a higher value than to the place itself 
Doongur's stoiy affords a curious instance of the laws of adoption 
supeiseding, if not the rank, the fortune resulting from birthright. 
Seo Smg and Doulut Sing, both sub-vassals of Bey goo, were brotheis ; 
the former had Nuddowa^, the latter Eawurdo. But Doulut Sing, 
having no issue, adopted Salim Sing, the younger brother of Doongur, 
who has thus become lord of Eawurdo, of nearly four thousand 
rupees' annual rent, while Doongur’s chief place is little Attoa, and 
CYol. n.] 
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the hliom of NuddoTvae Salim Sing is now m high favouv with his 
chief of Beygoo, to whom he is foujdar^ or leader of the vassals. In 
personal appearance he has greatly the advantage of Doongur, 
Salim 18 tall and very handsome, hold in speech and of gentlemanly 
deportment j Doongur is compact in form, of dark complexion, 
rugged in feature, and bluntnesa itself in phrase, but perfectly good- 
humoured, frank, and unreserved , and as he rode by my side, he 
amused me with many anecdotes connected with the scenery around. 

Singolh) February \7thj eight and a half miles, thermometer 40°. 
-~This town is chief of a tupjpa or subdivision, containing fifty-two 
villages, of the district of Antii, a teim applied to a defile, or tract 
suriounded by mountains. The Antri of Mewar is fertilized by the 
Bhamuni, which finds its way through a singular diversity of country, 
after two considerable falls, to the Ohumbul, and is about thirty 
miles m length, reckoning from Beechore to the summit of the steppe 
of the plateau, by about ten miles in breadth, producing the most 
luxuriant crops of wheat, barley, gram, sugar-cane, and poppy , and 
having, spread over its surface, one hundred villages and hamlets ; 
but a section of the country will make it better understood 


3 Uemnt to ike Chumbiil 



Prom Beechore, the pass opemng from the plains of M5war, to 
the highest peak of this alpine Pat'har the Kala Meg*h, or * black- 
cloud,'* of Beygoo, bore sway Prom him sprung another of the 
numerous clans of M^war, who assumed the patronymic M5ghawut. 
These clans and tribes multiply, for Kala M%*h and his ancestors 
were recognized as a branch of the Sangawut, one of the early sub- 
divisions of the Chondawut, the chief clan of Mewar. The descend- 
ant of the ^ black-cloud,* whose castle of Beygoo is near the entrance 
to Antn, could not now muster above a hundred and fifty men at 
arms throughout the Pat*har , to which he might add as many more of 
foieign Rajpoots, as the Hara and Gror, holding lands for service. The 
head of the M4ghawuts has not above twenty villages in his fief of 
Beygoo, though these might yield twenty-five thousand rupees 
annually, if cultivated , the rest is still m the hands of the Mahrattas, 
as a mortgage contracted nearly forty years ago, and which has been 
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liquidated ten times over they moludej m this, even a third of the 
produce of his own place of residence, and the town itself is never 
free from these intruders, who are continually causing disturbances. 
Unhappily for M5war, the grand pimoiple of the campaign and its; - 
political results */that of excluding the Mahrattas from the west 
bank of the Ohumbul,^’ was forgotten in our successes, or all the 
alienated lands of Me war as far as the Malwa fiontier would have 
reverted to the Eana. The hamlets on the Pat^har consist of huts 
with low mud walls, and tiled roofs • even Omedpoora, though 
inhabited by the uncle of the chief, is no better than the rest, and 
his house is one which the poorest peasant in England would not 
occupy. Yet steeped in poverty, its chieftain, accompanied by his 
son, nephew, and fifteen more of his kin and clan, came " for the 
“ purpose of doing himself, his lord paramount of Beygoo, and the 
‘^British Agent, honour.” The mountain-chief of Omedpoora affords 
a fine example, that noble bearing may be independent of the trap- 
pings of rank high descent and proper self-respect appeared in 
every feature and action. Dressed in a homely suit of amoiuahj or 
russet green, with a turban of the same (the favourite hunting 
costume of the Eajpoot) i over all the corselet of the skin of the elk, 
slam by himself ; with his bright lance in hand, and mounted on a 
good strong horse, whose accoutrements like his master’s were 
plain but neat, behold the vassal of Omedpoora equipped for the 
chase or foray. The rest of his party followed him on foot, gay and 
unconcerned as the wild-deer of the Pat’har , ignorant of luxury, 
except a little uml-pam when they go to Beygoo and whose entire 
wants, including food, raiment, gunpowder, and tobacco, can be 
amply supplied by about £8 a year each > The party accompanied 
me to my tents, and having presented brilliant scarlet turbans and 
scarfs, with some English gunpowder, to the chief, his son, and 
nephew, we parted mutually pleased at the rencontre . 

The descent to Smgolli is very gentle, nor are we above eighty 
feet below the level of Oomur, the highest point of the PaPhar, 
which I rejoice to have visited, but lament the want of my baro- 
meteis. Smgolli, m such a tract as this, may be entitled a town, 
having fifteen hundred inhabited dwellings encompassed by a strong 
wall The Pundit is indebted to his own good management, and 
the insecurity around him, for this numerous population In the 
centre of the town, the dingy walls of a castle built by Aloo Hara 
strike the eye, from the contrast with the new works added by the 
Pundit , it has a deep ditch, with si, fausse~hi aye, and parapet The 
circnmvallation measures a mile and thiee-quarters About a mile 
to the north- west are the remains of a temple to Vi]yas5ni Bhavani, 
the Pallas of the Eajpoots I found a tablet recording the piety of 
the lord paramount of the Pat’har, m a perpetual gift of hghts for 
the altar. It runs thus : “ Samvat 1477 (A D. 1421), the 2d of 
Asoj, being Friday (Eitgrwd?*), Maharaja Sil Mokul-ji, in order to 

A name of SUh d-dcMt yd the JRegent of the planet Yenus. The ‘ star of eve* 
is always called Suh d, but presents a most unpoetio idea to the mind, when. 
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furnish lights {jote wdstd) for Vijydsenz Bhdvdni-jtf has granted one 

heeja and a half of land Whosoever shall set aside this offering, 
** the goddess ■will oveitake him ” This is a memorial of the cele- 
brated Kana Mokul of Mewar, whose tiagical death by assassination 
has been recorded in the annals of that state * Mokul was one of 
the most celebiated of this race , and he defeated, in a pitched battle 
at Eaepooi, a giandson of the emperor ot Dehli. He wus the father 
of Ldl-Bd6, called ^the Ruby of Mdwai,^ legarding whom we have 
related a little scandal from the ohionicle of the Bhattis (seep 231) • 
but the bard of the Kheechies, who says that prince Dheeraj espoused 
her in spite of the insult of the desert chief, had no cause to doubt 
the lustre of this gem 

The Pat^har resounds with the tiaditionary tales of the Haras, 
who, at a very early period, established themselves in this alpine 
region, on which they erected twelve castles for its protection, all of 
them still to be traced existing or m ruins , and although they assumed 
the title of “ lords of the PaPhai," they acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Eanas of Mewai, whom they obeyed as liege-lords at this very 
time Of these twelve castles, Ruttungurh is the only one not 
entiiely dismantled j though even the rums of anothei, Dilwarguih, 
have been the cause of a bloody feud between the Meghawut ot 
Beygoo and the Suktawut of Gwalior, also in the PaPhar That of 
Paranuggur, or Paiolli, lays a short distance from thence, but the 
most famous of all is BumSoda, placed upon the western crest of the 


vre learu that this star, the most beautiful of the heavenly host, is named after 
an immoral one-eyed male divinity, who lost his other oib in an undignified 
pel sonal collision, fiom an assault upon Tdrd (the star) the wife of a brother- 
god Stikra-dcbfiryS, notwithstanding, holds the office of gitiu, oi spiritual 
advisei, to the whole celestial body — ^we may add eas uno disee omnes and 
assmedly the Hindu who takes the mythological biography of his gods aupted 
de la letti e, cannot much strengthen his morality thereby. The classical Hindu 
of these days values it as he ought, looking upon it as a pretty astronomical 
fable, akin to the voyage of the Argonauts , but the bulk enter the temple of 
the “ thircy-three millions of gods" with the same firmness of belief as did the 
old Homan his Pantheon The first step, and a grand one, has been made'to 
destroy this fabiic of Polytheism, and to tuin the mind of the Hindu to the 
perception of his own purer creed, adoration of ‘ the one, omniscieut, omni- 
potent, and eternal God ’ Hammohun Hoy has made this step, who “ has 
“ become a law unto himself," and a precursor, it is to be hoped, of benefit to 
his race In the practical effects of Christianity, he is a Christian, though still a 
devout Brahmin, adoring the Cieatei alone, and eicercising an extended charity, 
with a spirit of meekness, toleration, and benevolence, added to manly resist- 
ance of all that savours of oppression, which stamps him as a man chosen for 
great purposes To these moral, he adds mental qualifications of the highest 
oidei deal and rapid perception, vigorous comprehension, immense industry 
of research, and perfect self-possession , having, moreover, a classical know- 
ledge, not of our language only, but of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Persian, Arabic, 
and the ‘mother-tongue’ or langue-mhe of all, the Sanscrit 

means of this simple tablet, we detect an anachronism m the chronicle 
It 13 stated in page 240 ot the first volume, that Koombho succeeded his father 
Hana Molml in__§,^454, or two years anterior to the date of the grant of lights 
for the goddess Such checks upon iRajpoot chronology are always falling in 
the way of those who will read as they run. 
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plateau, and overlooking the whole plain of M 5 war. Although some 
centuries have elapsed siuce the Haras were expelled from this table- 
land, the name of Aloo of Bumaoda still lives, and is familiar even, 
to the savage Bhll, who, like the beasts, subsists upon the wild-fruits 
of the jungles It is my intention to return by another route across 
the PaVhar, and to visit the site of Aloo^s dwelling j meanwhile I 
will give one of the many tales related of him by my guide, as I 
travel sed the scenes of his glory 

Aloo Hara, one day, returning homeward from the chase, was 
accosted by a Oharun, who, having bestowed his blessing upon him, 
would accept of nothing in exchange but the tuibau fiom his head. 
Strange as was the desire, he preferred compliance to incuriing the 
mserwa, or ^ vituperation of the bard / who, placing Aloo^s turban 
on his own head, bade him ' live a thousand years,' and departed. 
The Oharun immediately bent his steps to Mundore, the capital of 
Mai 00 j and as he was ushered into the presence of its prince and 
pronounced the hyrd of the Eahtoies, he took off his turban with 
the left hand, and pei formed his salutation with the right The 
unusual act made the piince demand the cause, when in reply he 
was told “ that the turban of Aloo Hara should bend to none on 
earth ” Such reverence to an obscure chief of the mountains of 
Me war enraged the King of the Desert, who unceremoniously kicked 
the turban out of doors Aloo, who had forgotten the strange request 
was tranquilly occupied in his pastime, when his qwndam fiiend 
again accosted him, his head bare, the insulted turban under his arm, 
and loudly demanding vengeance on the Rahtore, 'whose conduct he 
related Aloo was vexed, and upbraided the Oharun for having 
wantonly provoked this indignity towards him. Did I not tell yon 
“ to ask laud, or cattle, or money, yet nothing would please you but 
this rag , and my head must answer for the insult to a vile piece 
of cloth , for nothing appertaining to Aloo Hara shall be insulted 
with impunity even by the T’halcoor of Marwar " Aloo forthwith 
convened his clan, and soon five hundred sons of one father” weie 
assembled within the walls of Bumfioda, leady to follow wheresoever 
he led. He explained'to them the desperate nature of the enterprize, 
from which none could expect to return ; and he prepared the fatal 
johui for all those who determined to die with him. This first step 
to vengeance being over, the day of departure was fixed, but previous 
to this he was anxious to ensure the safety of his nephew, who, on 
failurepf direct issue, was the adopted heir of Bumaoda. He accord- 
ingly looked him up in the innei keep of the castle, within seven 
gates, each of which had a lock, and furnishing him with provisions, 
departed 

The Prince of Mundore was aware he had entailed a feud ; but so 
little did he legaid what this mountain- chief might do, that he pro- 
claimed “ all the lands over which the Hara should march to be in 
ddn (gift) to the Brahmins ” But Aloo, who despised not the aid 
of stratagem, disguised his little troopas horse-merchants, and placing 
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their arms and caparisons in covered carnages, and their steeds 
in long strings, the hostile caravan reached the capital unsuspected 
The paity took rest for the night j but with the dawn they 
saddled, and the nahairas of the Hara awoke the Eahtore prince 
fiom his slumber, starting up, he demanded who was the auda- 
cious mortal that daied to strike his drum at the gates of Mundore ? 
The answer was, — Aloo Hara of Bumaoda I’' 

The mother (piobably a Ch§.oni) of the Bang of Maroo now asked 
her son, how he meant to fulfil his vaunt of giving to the Brah- 
mins all the lands that the Hara passed over but he had the 
resolution to abide by his pledge, and the magnanimity not to take 
advantage of his antagonist's position, and to his formal challenge, 
conveyed by beat of nahanay he proposed that single combats 
should take place, man for man. Aloo accepted it, and thanked him 
for his courtesy, remarking to his kinsmen, At least we shall have 
five hundred lives to appease our levenge 

The lists were prepared , five hundred of the chosen sons of 
** Se6]i’' were maishalled before their prince to try the manhood of 
the Haras , and now, on either side, a champion had stepped foith 
to commence,this mortal strife, when a stripling rushed in, his horse 
panting for 'bieath, and demanded to engage a gigantic Bahtore. 
The champions depiessed then lances, and the pause of astonishment 
was first broken by the exclamation of the Hara chieftain, as he 
' thus addressed the youth Oh • headstrong and disobedient, art 
thou come hither to extinguish the race of Aloo Hara ?” — ^Let it 
perish, uncle {IcaM), if, when you are in peril, I am not with you 
replied the adopted heir of BumSoda The veteran Bahtoie smiled 
at the impetuous valour of the youthful Hara, who advanced with 
his swoid ready for the encounter. His example was followed by 
his gallant antagonist, and couitesy was exhausted on either side to 
yield the first blow , till, at length, Aloo's nephew accepted it , and 
it required no second, for he clove the Eahtoie in twain. Another 
took his place — ^he shared the same fate , a third, a fourth, and in 
hke manner twenty-five, fell under the young hero's swoid But he 
boie “a charmed life," the queen of armies {V^Jydsen^), whose 
statue guards the entiance of Bumaoda, had herself enfianchised the 
youth from the seven-fold gates in which his uncle had incarceiated 
him, and having made him invulneiable except in one spot (the 
neck) sent him forth to aid his uncle, and gam fresh glory for the 
race of which she was the guardian But the vulnerable point was 
at length touched, and Aloo saw the child of his love and his adop- 
tion stretched upon the earth The queen-mather of the Eahtores, 
who witnessed the conflict, dreaded a repetition of such valour, from 
men in whom desire of life was extinct ; and she commanded that 
the contest should cease, and reparation be made to the lord of the 
Pat'har, by giving him in marriage a daughter of Mundore Aloo's 
honoui was redeemed, he accepted the offer, and with his biide 
aepaired to the desolate Bumftoda. The fruit of this marriage was a 
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daugliter; but destiny bad decreed that tbe lace of Aloo Hai'a 
should peiisb. When she had attained the age of marriage, she was 
betrothed. BumAoda was once moie the scene of ]oy, and Aloo went 
to the temple and invited the goddess to the weddiug All was 
meiiimeut ; and amongst the crowd of mendicants who besieged the 
door of hospitality was a decrepit old woman, who came to the thresh- 
hold of the palace, and desiied the guard to tell Aloo Hara she had 
“come to the feast, and demanded to see him,” but the guard, 
mocking her, desired her to be gone, and “ not to stand between the 

wind and him .” she lepeated her lequest, saying that “ she had 
“ come by special invitation.” But all was in vain ; she was diiven 
foith with scorn. Uttering a deep curse, she departed, and the race 
of Aloo Hara was extinct It was Vi]yaseni herself, who was thus 
repulsed fiom the house of which she was protectress ! 

A good moral is here inculcated upon the Ba]poot, who, in the 
fatal example of Aloo Hara, sees the danger of violating the laws of 
wide-extended hospitality ; besides, there was no hour too sacied, 
no person too mean, for such claims upon the ruler For the present, 
we shall take leave of Aloo Hara, and the “ Mothei of Victory” ot 
the Tat'hai, whose shiine I hope to visit on my return from 
Haravati , when we shall learn what part of her panoply she parted 
with to piotect the gallant heir of Bumhoda. 

Jammy 18f/i, Danger mow, eight miles j thermometer 48“ — A 
choice of three loutes presented itself to us this morning. To the 
left lay the celebrated Alynftl, once the capital of OopermAl , on the 
right, but out of the direct line, was the castle of Bhynsror, scarcely 
less celebiated; and straight before us the pole-star and Kotah, the 
point to which I was journeying I cut the knot ot peiplexity by 
deviating fiom the diiectline, to descend the table-land to Bhynsror, 
and without crossing the Ohumbul, nearly retraced my steps, along 
the left bank, to Kotah, leaving MynAl for my letuim to Oodipoor 
Our route lay through the antn, or valley, whose northern boundary 
we had reached, and between it and the Bhamuni The tract was 
barren but covered with jungle, with a few patches of soil lodged 
amidst the hollows or otherwise bare lock, over whose black surface 
seveial nils had cut a low bed, all falling, into the Bhamuni. One 
of these had a name which we need not ti an slate, Raniboi-ca-Khdl, 
aud which serves as a boundary between the lands of the Mdghawuts 
of Antii and the Suktawuts of Bhynsroi. 

Dangermow-BorAo, is a small putta of twelve villages, yielding 
fifteen thousand rupees of annual rent , but it is now partitioned, — 
SIX villages to each of the towns above mentioned They are Suktawut 
allotments, and the elder, Sukt Sing, has just leturned from court, 
wheie he had been to have the sword of investiture (hilivar bandm) 
girt on him as the loid of BorAo. Bishen Sing of Dangermow is at 
Aotah, where he enjoys the confidence of Zahm Sing and is com- 
mandant of cavalry He has erected a castle on the very summit ot 
the thud stejpjoe of the PaFhar, whose dazzling white walls contrast 
[Toi II] 75 
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powerfully with, the black and bleak rock on whiob it stands, and 
lender it a conspicuous object The Suktawuts of the Pat^har aie of 
tbe Bans! family, itself of tbe second giade of nobles of Mdwar , and 
the lank of both the chiefs of Dangermow and Boi4o was the third, 
or that termed qole, but now, having each a putta (at least 
nominally) of above five thousand rupees yeaily rent, they are lifted 
into the hateesa, or amongst the ‘ thil ty-two^ of the second class 

The Bhamuni, whose course will carry us to itscloseatBhynsior, 
flows under the walla of both Dangermow and Bordo, and is the 
cause not only of great fertility but of diversity, in this singular 
alpine legion The weather has again undergone a veiy sensible 
change, and is extremely tiying to those, who, like myself, are 
affected by a pulmonary complaint, and who are obliged to brave 
the mists of the mountain-top long before the sun is iisen On the 
second, at daybreak, the thermometei stood at 60“, and only thiee 
days aftei, at 27“ ; again, it lose to 40“ and for seveial days stood at 
this point, and 75° at mid-day The day before we ascended the 
PaPhai it lose to 54°, and 94° at noon, and on reaching the summit, 
60° and 90° , again it falls to 40°, and wef now shiver with cold. 
The density of the atmosphere has been pavticnlavly annoying both 
yesterday and to-day Clouds of mist rolled along the surface of the 
mountain, which, when the sun oleaied the horizon, and shot about 
* spear-higV in the heavens, produced the most fantastic effects 
The orb was clear and the sky brilliant , but the masses of mist, 
though merely a thin vapour and close 'to the spectator, exhibited 
singular and almost kaleidoscopic changes. There was scarcely a 
figure that the sun did not assume, the upper half appearing 
orbicular, the lower elliptical in a second, this was reversed Some- 
times it was wholly elliptical, with a perfect change of the axis, the 
transverse and conjugate changing places — a loaf, a bowl, and at one 
instant a scollop-shell, then *iound as my shield,^ and again a 
segment of a circle, and thus alternating until its ascension dissipated 
the medium of this beautiful illusion, the more perfect from the sky 
being cloudless The mists disappeared from the mountain long 
before this phantasmagoria finished 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Bhynsroigwli — Oaim of a Bajpoot — Bagonat’h Sing of Bhjnsror — Oastle of 
Bhynsi or — Passage fo) ceA by the Ghunibtil thi ough the Plateau — Oi igin and 
etymology of Bhynsi or, — Ohat uns, the eauieis oj Bajioai ra — The young chief 
of Mehwo becomes the champion of Meioai — Avenges the Bana*a feud with 
Jessnlmei , and obtains Bhynsi oi — Tiagical death of his T'hahooi dni, niece of 
the Rana — He is banished — The Piamar chiefs of Bhynsioi — Cause of 
their expulsion — Ball Sing Chondawut obtains Bhynsior — Assassinates his 
fi lend the Bana*s uncle — Maun Sing, his son, succeeds — Js taken pi isonet . 
— Svigulai escape.—Beflections on the polity of the Biitish government 
towaids these people — Antiquities and tnscnptions at Bhynsioi — Dabi — 
Vieio fi oni the pass at Nasaii ah — Rajpoot caiiiis — Tomb of a bai d — Senti- 
ments of the people on the effects of oui inieifei ence, — Then giatitude — Oaiin 
of a Bhatti chief — Kunipooi — Depopulated state of the coiintiy, — Insciip- 
tioiis at Soiitia — Bhtl temple — Ruins — The Holi festival.— Kotah, its 
appeal aiice 

Feh Italy IQtli, Bhynsioi gurhy ten milesj four fuilongs, ther- 
lometer 51“. — ^Atmospliere dense and oppressive, andi'oada execrdble 
brougb a deep forest j but for tbe lie-tcbets of my friends, my 
laggage never could have been got on We passed several hamlets, 
onsisting of a dozen or more huts, the fiist of which I find belongs 
0 my young firiend Morji of Goorcdi, himself a vassal of the Pramdr 
f Bi]olli (one of the sixteen Omras of Mdwar), and holding a few 
eegas of bhom, as his vat or share of the bdpota (patrimony) of 
Jorfto. We have elsewhere given a copy of the tenure on whichr 
Ior]i holds a village in the fief of Bi]olli At seven miles from 
Dangermow, we came to a small shrine of an Islamite saint, who 
)uried himself alive. It is an elevated point, from whence is a wild' 
lut lovely prospect There is a cooud, or ‘ fountain,’ planted with 
riees, close to the shrine, which attracts a weekly mela ov 'fair,"* 
ittended by all classes, who cannot help attributing some virtue to^ 
ti spot where a saint, though a Mooslem, thus expiated his sins. In' 
lescending, we heard the i oaring of mighty waters, and soon came 
ipon the Bhamuni, forming a fine cascade of about fifty feet in 
leight, its fuiious course during the monsoon is apparent from the 
veeds it has left on the tiees, at least twenty feet above its present 
evel. The fall of the country is rapid, even fiom this lower spot, 
0 the bed of the Ohumbul. Ooperm&l must have a consideiable 
alevation above the table-land of Jdnapa, where the Ohumbul and 
ither streams haye their fountains j but of all this we shall by 
ind bye form a more correct opinion. We passed the caun of a 
Rajpoot who fell defending his post against the Meenas .of .the 
Kairar, a tract on the banks of the Bunas, filled with this banditti. 
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in one of their last irruptions which disturbed the peace of this 
region Bach traveller adds a stone, and I gave my mite to swell 
the heap. 

The putta of Bhynsror is held by Ragonat^h Sing, one of the 
sixteen great loids of Mdwar, having the very ancient title of Rawut, 
peculiar to Ra]pootana, and the diminutive of Eao Bhynsror is 
one of the best fiefs of Mewar, and the lands attached to it are said 
to be capable of yielding one lac of annual i avenue, equal to £50,000 
in the dearest countries of Euiope , and when I add that a cavalier can 
support himself, his steed, &c , on £50, its lelative value will at once 
be undei stood. He. has also a toll upon the feiries of the Chumbul, 
though not content theiewith, he levied until lately a per-centage 
on all merchandize, besides impositions on travelleis of whatever 
desciiption, under the name of kote muiimut, or 'repairs of the 
castle ' were we, however, to ]udge by its dilapidated condition, we 
should say his exactions were very hght, or the funds were mis- 
applied This IS the sole passage of the Chumbul for a great extent, 
and all the commerce of higher Malwa, Harouti, and M^war, passes 
through this domain The class of hunjams (traders) teimed 
Vishnde, long established at the city of Pooi^h in Mewar, frequent 
no other route in their journey from the salt-lakes of the desert to 
Malwa or Boondelkhund Their tanda or caravan consists of six 
thousand bullocks, and they never make less than two, and often 
thiee, trips in the year The duty of the raj is five rupees for each 
bundled head thus laden , but the feudatory, not content with his 
imposition of " castle repairs’^ and " bhom^' as lord of the manoi, has 
added a hundred and fifty per cent to the regular transit duty of 
the state, which is divided into two items , viz , three rupees and a 
half for the ferry, and as much for hoZai, or safe escort through his 
territory. But as Harouti always afforded protection (which could 
be said of no other region of independent India), the ghat of the 
Chumbul was much fiequented, in spite of these heavy drawbacks 
to industry My friend the Rawut has, however, found it expedient 
to remove all these wat -taxes, retaming only that portion which has 
been attached to the frontier post, for protection j and a portion of 
the ferry-rate granted to this fief nearly two centuries ago Instead 
of about fifteen per cent., as heretofore levied, including that of the 
crown, it amounts to less than one-half, and the revenue has been 
quadrupled 1 

The castle of Bhynsror is most romantically situated upon the 
extreme point of a ridge, on an almost isolated nb of the PaPhar, 
from which we have descended. To the east,its abrupt cliff overhangs 
the placid expanse of the Chumbul, its height above which is about 
two hundred feet . the level of the river in the monsoon is marked 
at full thirty feet above its present elevation. The Bhamum bounds 
Bhynsror on the west, and by the rapidity of its fall has completely 
scarped the rock, even to the angle of confluence within which is 
placed the castle, to whose security a sTunner intermediate stream not 
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a little contributes. On tbe north alone is it accessible, and there the 
hill is scarped, but this scarp, which is about thiee hundred yards 
distant, forms a good cover, and a few shells thence played upon the 
castle would soon compel it to surrender The rock is a soft, loose, 
blue schistose slate, which would not retard the miner. The approach 
from the river, here about five hundred yards wide, would be des- 
truction. It is never fordable, and its translucent sea-green waters 
are now full forty feet in depth When in the peuodical rains it 
accumulates at its source, and is fed during its passage by many 
minor streams from the Viudhya and this obei land, its velocity is 
overwhelming, it rises above the opposing bank and laying the whole 
tract to the base of the table-land o£ Harouti under water, sweeps 
away in its u’resistible couise even the rocks Speculation might here 
be exhausted in vain attempts to explain how nature could overcome 
this formidable obstacle to her operations, and how the stream could 
effect its passage through this adamantine barrier. The channel 
cut in the rock is as clean as if performed by the chisel, and stand- 
ing on the summit of the cliff, which is from thiee hundred to seven 
bundled feet in height, one discerns in imagination the marks of 
union to use the words of our last great bard, on the Bhone, 


“Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
“In hate, whose miumg depths so intervene, 

“ That they can meet no more, though broken-hearced ” 

I shall by and bye, I trust, obtain a more correct knowledge of the 
comparative elevation of this ‘plateau, and the crest of the Vindhya 
whence issues the Ohumbul j but although this stream is, of course, 
much below the level of its source, yet there is little doubt that the 
summit of this chasm {Oopermal) is, as its name indicates, the 
^ highest land' of Malwa. I say this after making myself acquainted 
with the geneial depression of Malwa to this point, in which we are 
aided by the course of the stream Under Bhynsror, the current is 
never very gentle ; but both above and below there are rapids, if 
not falls, of thirty to fifty feet in descent. That above the stream is ' 
termed the OJiooli, because full of whirlpools and eddies, which havef 
given a sacred character to it, like the Nerbudda, at ‘ the whirlpools! 
of the great god,' Ohooli Maheswar A multitude of the round stones ^ 
taken out of these vortices, when they have been rounded by attri- 
tion into a perfectly orbicular form, only require consecration and a 
little red paint to be converted into the representatives of Bhtroo, 
the god of war, very properly styled the elder born of Siva, the 
destroyer. This is about two miles up the stream, there is another 
at Kotrah, about three miles down, with several successive lapids. 
Three is a fall in the vicinity of Bampoora, and another about five 
coss north of it, at Ohoraitagurh, where the river first peneti;ates the 
plateau. There, I understand, it is not above seventy yards in. 
breadth, confined between cliffs perfectly perpendicular. There is 
also said to be another fall or rapid intermediate betwpen Bampoora 
and its source in the peak of Janap4, in the neighbourhood of Oneil. 
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If these are all the falls, though only amounting to rapids, we may 
foim a tolerable idea of the difference of level between the base of 
the OopeimSil and the highland of the Vmdhya, whence the Ohum- 
hul issues , and still we shall see that there are points where the 
perpendicular cliffs must be some hundred feet above the peak of 
Janapa , if so, this chasm was never formed by water. 

Mewar still extends east of the river, and the greater part of the 
estate of Bhynsior is on the opposite side A small stream, called 
the £urb-c&-Kh§,l, divides the lands of the Haias from those of the 
Seesodias, and there is a leejulh-marhaj or land-mark inscription, at 
the Shdsa tallao, put up centuries ago. To this line, and between 
it and the Chumbul, is the putta ot Koond&l ; and farther south, 
towards Rampoora, is that of Puchail, both containing twenty-four 
villages attached to Bhynsror. All that tract farther inland m Upper 
Malwa, termed Malki-d4s, in whieh are the towns of Ohyohut and 
Sukeit, was in old times included geographically in Mewar; it is 
yet possessed by the Suktawuts, though subject to Kotah. 

Tradition has preserved the etymology of Bhynsror, and dates its 
erection fiom the second century of the era of Vicrama, though 
I others make it antecedent even to him Be that as it may, it adds 
* a fact of some importance, -jyzz., that the Gharuns, or bards, were 
1 then, as now, the privileged earners of Rajwarra, and that this was 
' one of their great hnes of communication. Bhynsror, therefore, 

■ instead of being the work of some mighty conqueror, owes its exist- 
( ence to the joint efforts of Bhynsa Sab, the merchant, and Rora, a 
Oharun and Bunjarii, to protect their tandas (caravans) from the 
lawless mountaineers, when compelled to make a long h^t during 
the periodical rams How many lines of heroes possessed it before 
the Haias established themselves among its ruins is unknown, 
though the “ universal Piamdr” is mentioned. Its subsequent 
change of masters, and their -names and history, are matters of less 
doubt, smee the altais of the Dodeah, the Pr^mar, the Rahtore, the 
Suktawut, the Ghondawut, 

“ — who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 

“ A path to perpetuity of fame 

are still visible Of the Dodeah name we have already preserved 
one wreck, though whether the ' rocket of the moon^ was of the 
family who dwelt upon the whirlpools of the Ghumbul, we must 
leave to conjecture. Hot so of his successor’, the Rahtoie, who 
was a scion of the house of Mehwo, on the Salt River of the 
desert, from which, though he was bub a vassal of Mundore, the 
Rana scorned not to take a wife boasting the pure blood of the 
kings of Ganouj A younger brother accompanied her to the court 
of Gheetore Soon after, the Rawul of Jessulmer dared to put an 
affront upon the Rana, the acknowledged head of the Rajpoot 
race • The chivalry of Mewar was assembled, and the heera of 
vengeance held 'up, which the stiipling heir of Mehwo, darting 
foiward, obtafned Although but fifteen years of age, entreaties 
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we;e lost upofi him to induce him to i enounce the enterpme, whicht 
in all probability some border-feud of his paternal house and the 
Bhattis, as well as swarndherma, or fealty, to his sovereign and 
kinsman, may have prompted. His ouly request was that he might 
be aided by two of his intimate friends, and five hundred horse of 
his own selection. How he passed the desert, or how he gained 
admittance to the chief of the Bhatti tube, is not stated j suffice it 
to say, that be brought the RawuPs head aud placed it at the feet 
of the sovereign of Cheetore, for which service he had a grant of 
Saloombra, and subsequently (fiefs in those days not being amovible) 
he was xeiuoved to Bhyusror The young Rahtore continued to 
use in favour, he was alieady by courtesy and marriage the 
bhanaij, or nephew, of his soveieign, who for this action bestowed 
upon him a young princess of his own blood , an honour which 
in the end proved fatal One day, the T’haloor (chief) was eu]oy- 
ing himself in his barouial hall of Bhynsror, in the midst of 
his little court, with a naidch, v^hen a fatal curiosity, perhaps 
instigated by jealousy, induced his Rani to peep out from the 
lattice above Offended at this violation of decoium, he said 
aloud to an attendant, " Tell the T^haloo) dni, if she is eager to 

come abioad, she may do so, and I will retire ” Tire lady disputed 
the justice of the reprimand, asserting that her lord had been/ 
mistaken, and tried to shift the leproach to one of her -damsels; 
but failing to convince him, she piecipitated herself from the battle-l 
ments into the whirpools beneath ; the spot where she fell into the 1 
Ohumbul still retains the name of Ranigutia When it was reported 
to the Rana that a false accusation had caused the’ suicide of his 
niece, the sentence of banishment from Mewai was pronounced 
against the Rahtore, which was afterwards commuted, out of a 
regard foi his former service, to the sequestration of Bhynsror , and . 
he had the small fief of yeen iiie and its twenty dependent hamlets, 
situated upon the Pat' Aai, -and not far from Bhynsror, bestowed-', 
upon him 

Beejy Sing, the descendant of the hero of this tale, has just been 
to see me; a shrewd and stalwart kuight, not a whit degeneiated 
by being transplanted from the Loon! to the Chumbul, for, though 
surrounded by Mahratta depredators, by means of the fastnesses in 
which he dwells, and with the aid of his good lance, with which he 
repays them in kind, he has preserved his little estate in times so 
fatal to independence. Had I not entered deeply into the history of 
the past, I might have been led away by the disadvantageous reports 
given of these brave men, who were classed with the common free- 
booters of the hills, aud pointed out as meriting similar chastise- 
ment, since these associations, both for their own security and 
retaliation on the vagabond Mahrattas, who usurped or destroyed 
their birthright, gave a colour to the complaints against them. 

The Pramar, {vulg Puar) succeeded the Rahtore in the fief of 
Bhynsror. How long the former held it is uncertain ; but the mode 
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in tvIiicIl the last vassal chieftain lost it and his life together, affords 
another tiait of national manneis. Here again the fair, virhose 
influence over the lords of Eajpootana Tve have elsewhere mentioned, 
was the cause of the catastrophe The Pidmar had espoused the 
daughtei of his neighbour chieftain of Beygoo, and they lived 
happily until a game ht paclieesit somewhat resembling chess, caused 
a dispute, in which he spoke slightingly of her family, an affiont 
never to be paidoned by a Eaipootni , and the next day she wrote 
to her fathei The messengei had not left his presence with the 
reply, befoie the nalcaiia beat the assembly foi the The 

descendants of the ^ black cloud^ (KalaMeg*h) obeyed the summons, 
and the hamlets on the Bhamuni, or the Pat^har, poured foith their 
waiiiors at the sound of the tocsin of Beygoo When the cause of 
quarrel was explained, it came home to every bosom, and they 
foithwith maiched to avenge it. Their load lay through the forest 
of Antn , but when arrived within a few coss of Bhynsror, they 
divided their band, and while the chief took the moie circuitous 
loute of the pass, the hen of Beygoo followed the couise of the 
Bhamuni, took the Pramar by surprise, and had slain him in single 
combat eie his fathei joined him. The insult to the Mdghawuts 
being avenged, the Pramdirs were about to retaliate , but seeing the 
honour of her house thus dearly maintained, affection succeeded to 
resentment, and the Bajpootni determined to expiate her folly with 
hei life. The funeral pile was erected close to the junction of the 
Bhamuni and Chumbul, and she ascended with the body of her lord, 
hei own father setting £19 to it. I encamped close to the altars 
recoiding the event. 

This feud changed the law of succession in the Beygoo estate. 
The gallantly of the young M%hawut consoled the old chief for the 
tragical event which lost him a daughter , and in a full council ot 
* the sons of Eala Mdg^h,' the rights of primogeniture were set aside 
in favour of the valorous youth, and the lord paramount (the Eana) 
confirmed the decision. The subordinate fief of Jthanoh, which 
formerly .comprehended the present distiict of Jawud, was settled 
on the elder son, whose descendant, Tej Sing, still holds a share of 
it, besides the title of Eawut Both estates have alike suffered from 
the Mahrattas, equally with others in Mewar. 

The successor of the Pi^mai was a Ohondawut, of the branch 
Kishenawut, and a younger son of Baloombra, and it would be well 
for Lall Sing had he sought no higher distinction than that to which 
his birth entitled him But Lalji Eawut was a beacon in the 
annals of crime, and is still held out as an example to those who 
would barter a good name heie, and the hope of the life to come, foi 
the evanescent gifts of fortune He purchased the honours of 
Bhynsior by shedding the blood of his bosom-friend, the uncle of 
his sovereign 

Mahraja H&thji was one of the sons of Eana Singiam Sing, and 
brothei to the leigning prince Juggut Sing, on whose death, doubts 
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of ilie legitimacy of his successor Eaj Smg being raised, H^th]i 
aspiied to the dignity, but his piojects failed by the death of Eaj 
Smg He left a posthumous child, -whose histoiy, and the civil wars 
engendeied by his uncle Hrsi, who took possession of the gadi, haVe 
been fully detailed Ursi, who was assuiedly a usuiper, if the Pre- 
tender was a lawful son of Eana Ea], had suspicions legardmg his- 
own uncle Ndth]i, who had once shown a piedilection for the supreme 
power,* but the moment he heard that his ^nephew fancied he 
was plotting against him, he renounced ambition, and sought to 
make his peace with heaven , amusing himself with poetry, in which 
he had some skill, and by cultivating his melons in the bed of the 
Bunas, which ran under the walla of his castle, Bagore The fervour 
of his devotions, and the love and i aspect which his quahfications as 
a man and a Ea]poot obtained him, now caused his rum In the 
coldest nights, accompanied by a single attendant, he was accustomed 
to lepair to the lake, and thence convey water to sprinkle the 
statue of his tutelary divinity, the 'god of all mankind,^ 
{Juggei nat*h) It was reported to the Eana that, by means of these 
ascetic devotions, he was endeavouring to enlist the gods m hiS 
traitorous designs, and, determined to ascertain the truth, XJisi, with 
a confidential fiiend, disguised himself, and repaired to the steps of 
the temple Nath]! soon appeared with his brazen vessel of water, 
and as he passed, the prince, revealing himself, thus addressed him : 

Why all this devotion, this excess of sanctity ^ if it be the thione 
“you covet, uncle, it is your’s,^' to which Ursi, m no wise thiown 
off his guard, replied with much urbanity, 'Tou are my soveieign, 
“ my child, and I consider my devotions as acceptable to the deity, 
“from their giving me such a chief, for my prayers are for your 
“ prospenty/^ This unaffected sincerity reassured the Eana, but the 
chiefs of Deogur^h, Bheendir, and other clans, being dissatisfied 
with the harsh and uncompromising temper of their sovereign, 
endeavouied to check his ebulhtions by pointmg to the Mahraja 
as a lefuge against his tyranny. 

To be released from such a restraint, Ursi at last resolved on 
assassinating his uncle j but his valour and giant strength made the 
attempt a service of danger, and he therefore employed one who, 
under the cloak of friendship, could use the poignard without risk. 
Lall Smg was the man, the bosom fnend of the Mahraja, who, 
besides exchanging turbans with him, had pledged his friendship at 
the altar; a man who knew eveiy secret of his heart, and that there 
was no treason in it. It was midnight, when a voice broke in upon 
his devotions, calling on him from the poitico by name No other 
-could have taken this liberty, and the leply, “Come in, brother 
“Laljij what brings you here at such an hour?^^ had scarcely 
passed the lips of Nathji, when, as he made the last prostration, to 
the image, he leceived the dagger of his friend in his neck, and the 
emblem of Siva was covered with his blood • For this service the 
' assassin was rewarded with the fief of Bhynsror, and a seat amongst 
the sixteen barons of Mewar , but as the number cannot be moi eased 
CVot n] 76 
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tlie rights of the Suktawut chief of Bansi were cancelled thus 
adding one ciime to anothei, which however worked out its own 
reward, and at once avenged the murder oE Nath]i, and laid Mdwar 
in luins, causing fresh streams of the blood which had alieady so 
copiously flowed from the civil wais aiising out of the hostility of 
these iival clans, the Suktawuts and Chondawuts. 

Lal]i did not long enjoy his honours , his crime of triple dye” 
was ever present to his mind, and generated a loathsome, incurable 
disease for even in these lands, where such occurrences are too 
frequent, ‘^the still small voice” is heaid worms consumed the 
traitor while living, and his memory is blasted now that he is dead ; 
while that of Nathji is sanctifled, as a spirit gentle, valorous, and 
devout 

Maun Sing, the son of this man of blood,' succeeded to the honours 
of Bhynsroi, and was a soldier of no common stamp At the battle 
of Oojem, where the Rana of Mewar made the last grand stand for 
independence. Maun was badly wounded, made captive, and brought 
in the train of the conquering Mahratta, when he laid siege to 
Oodipoor As he was reoovermg from his wounds, his friends 
attempted to effect his liberation through that notorious class called 
the Baoris, and contnved to acquaint him with the plot. The 
wounded chief was consoling himself for his captivity by that great 
panacea for ennui, a nautch, and applauding the fine voice of a 
songstress of Oojein as she waibled a tuppa of the Punjdh, when a 
significant sign was made by a stranger He instantly exclaimed 
that his wounds had broken out afresh, staggered towards his pallet, 
and throwing down the light, left all in confusion and darkness, 
which favoured the Bdoti^s design ; who, while one of his friends took 
possession of the pallet, Wrapped the sick chief in a chadw (sheet), 
threw him on his back, and carried him thiough the camp of the 
besiegers to the city The Rana, rejoiced at his liberation, com- 
manded a salute to be fired, and the first intelligence the Mahratta 
leader had of his prisoner's escape, was in answer to the question as 
to the cause of such rejoicing . they then found one of the vassal 
substitutes of Maun still occupying the bed, but the sequel does not 
mention how such fidelity was repaid The cenotaph ('chetii) oi 
this brave son of an unworthy sire is at the Tribeni, or point of conflu- 
) once of the three streams, the Ohumbul, the Bhamuni, and the Kh&l j 
'and from its light and elegant construction, adds greatly to the 
picturesque effect of the scenery The pieseut chief, Raghonat’h 
Sing, who succeeded Maun, has well maintained his independence 
throughout these perilous times Bapoo Sindia, whose name will long 
be remembered as one of the scourges of these realms, tried his skill 
upon Bhynsror, wheie the remains of his trenches, to the north-west 
of the town, are still conspicuous , but he was met with sortie after 
Sortie, while the hill-tiibes were nightly let loose upon him, until he 
was forced to make a precipitate retreat. 

I cannot conclude the annals of this family without a passing 
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remark on the great moral oKange effected since the power of Britain 
has penetrated into these singular abodes It Was my habit to attend 
on any of the chieftains who honoured me by an invitation to their 
family fetes, such as their sdlgiids, or * biith-days,^ and on these 
occasions^ I merged the Agent of the British government entirely in 
the fiiend, and went without ceiemony or parade Amongst my 
numerous pagii Ixudul hJide, or adopted brothers’ (as well as sisteis), 
was the Mahaiaja Sheodan Sing, the giandson and possessor of the 
honours and estates of^Nath]!, who still en]oys the domain of Bagoie, 
and fiom whom I used to receive a share of its melons, which he 
cultivates with the same ardour as his giandsire The ‘ annual knot^ 
{siilgita) of my fiiend was celebrated on the terraced roof of hia 
pidace, overhanging the lake of Oodipoor, and I was by his side 
listening, in the intervals of the song, to some of his extemporaneous 
poetical effusions (on which my friend placed rather too high a value), 
when amongst the congratulatory names called alond by the herald, 

I was surprised to hear, MaJiaiafa Salamut, Rawut RagJionat’h 
8i)ig-jt-ca moojia leejo or, '^health to the Maharaja, and let him 
receive the compliments of EawutRaghonat^h Sing ** the grandson 
of the murderer come to pay his respects to the grandson of the 
murdered, and to press with his knee the gadi on which he sat ! 
With justice may we repeat their powerful metaphor, on such 
anomalies in the annals of then fettds — hhdi axit hahi did t’hdli so, 

* the wolf and the goat drink from the same platter ' We might 
thus, by a little attention to the past history and habits of these 
singularly interesting races, confer signal moral benefits upon them; 
for it must be evident that the geims of many excellent qualities 
require only the sunshine of kindness to iipen into goodly fruit, 
and for the sake of our own welfare, as well as that of humanity, let 
not the piotectingpowei, in the exercise of patronage, send amongst 
them men, who are not embued with feelings which will lead them 
to understand, to appreciate, and to administer fitting cohnsel, or 
correction where necessary. The remembrance of these injuries is 
still fresh, audit requires but the return of anaichy again to unsheath 
the poniard and drug the cup ; but if we consult their real good, the 
recollection will gradually grow fainter 

Before, however, we altogether quit the wilds of the Ohumbul, we 
must record that Bhynsror had been visited by another man of blood, 
the renowned Alla-o-din, in whose epithets of lehooni, or 'the 
sanguinary f and Secunder Sard, oi 'the second Alexander by which, 
history has given him perpetuity of infamy, we recognize the devas- 
tating and feiooious Ghilji king, who assailed every Hindu prince ml 
India. Obedient to the letter of the law, he had determined to leave 
not one stone upon another of the temples or palaces of Bhynsror. 
Everywhere we searched for memorials of the Boon, whose name 
is also connected with the foundation of Bhynsror ; of the Pramar 
, or the Dodeah, but in vain. The vestiges of these ages had disap- 
peared, or been built up m the more modern fortifications Two 
- such inscriptions we indeed discovered reversed and applied as 
[Voii. II.] ’ 
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common building mateiials in tbe walls aionnd the toivn one was 
dated S 1 1 79 (A D 1123), but being in tbe old ornamented Jam 
obaraotei, would have lequired time and labour to decypher The 
other IS also anteiior to Alla, and tbe ornaments in this are decidedly 
Jam , its purport is as follows on the 'pui h (full moon) of Seoratri 
(the biith-day of Siva), Maha Rae’an Deiae RAe Sing Deo bestowed, 
in the name of R^meswar, the village of Tuttagurh vo.'poon (leligious 
gift) Those who maintain the grant will enjoy the fiuits resulting 
theiefrom or, in the woids of the original 

Jissa j%asd jidhu hhomi, 

“ Ttsta, tiasa ttdhii phullting ” 

Samvat 1302 (A D. 1246) This form of sasun, or religious 
charity, is pecuhar, and styled sasun Tidy adit, which proves that 
the Pramar, of whom this is a memorial, was a feudatory of the 
prince of Dhar, whose era has been fixed. These discoveries stimu- 
lated our leseai’oh, and my revered friend and g'&rii, who is now . 
deeply embued with antiquarian enthusiasm, vainly offered a large 
rewaid for pei mission to dig for the image of P^rswanat’h, his great 
pontiff, of whose shrine he has no doubt the first inscription is a 
memorial. When about to leave this place (indeed our baggage had 
gone on), we were informed of some celebrated temples acioss the 
river at a place called Barolli, anciently Dholpoor The shrine is 
dedicated to Gut^awara Mahaddva, with a Ungam revolving in the 
yoni, the wonder of those who venture amongst its almost impervious 
and unfrequented woods to worship. As 1 could not go myself, T 
despatched the gMt, to hunt for inscriptions and bring me an account 
of it 

JDahi, 20thJamiary, eleven miles ; thermometer 48** — Re-ascended 
the third steppe of our miniature Alp, at the Nasairah pass (ghdt), 
the foot of which was exactly five miles from Bhynsror, and three 
and a-half furlongs more earned us to its summit, which is of easy 
ascent, though the pathway was rugged, lying between high peats 
on either side This alone will give a toleiable idea of the height of 
the Pat'har above the level of the iiver Majestic trees cover 
the hill from the base to its summit, through which we could never 
have found a passage for the baggage without the axe Besides some 
noble tamaiind (^mZ^) trees, theie was the lofty semul, or cotton- 
tree ; the knarled sakoo, which looks like a leper amongst its healthy 
brethren , the taindoo, or ebony -tree, now in lull fiuit, and the useful 
dho, besides many otheis of less magnitude The landscape from 
the summit was giand . we looked down upon the Ghirmitti (vulg. 
Chumbul) and the castle of Raghonat'h , while the eye commanded a 
long sweep of the black Bhamuni gliding thiough the vale of Antri 
to its termination at the tombs of the Suktawuts The load to 
Dabi was veiy fair for such a tiact, and when within four miles of 
oui^ tents, we ciossed a stream said to have its fountain at MynM, 
which must consequently be one of the highest points of OopermM. 
This rill afforded another means of estimating the height of our 
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position, for besides tbe general fall to the brink of the chasm, ifc 
precipitates itself in a fine cascade of thiee hundred feet. Neither 
time nor place admitted of our following this rill to its termination, 
about six miles distant, thiough a ragged woody tract From the 
summit of the pass of Nasairah, we had a peep at the tomb of a 
Mooslem saint, whence the ground gradually shelved to the end of 
our journey at Kotah 

Dabi IS the line of demarcation between Mewar and Boondi, being 
itself in the latter state, m the district of Loecha, — dreary enough I 
It produces, however, rice and muhhi, or Indian corn, and some good 
patches of wheat We passed the caiins, composed of loose stones, 
of several TRajpoots slam in defending their cattle against the Meenaa 
of the E13.ii4r. I was particularly struck with that of a Oharun 
bard, to whose memory they have set up a ‘pallia^ or tomb-stone, 
on which 18 his eflSgy, his lance at rest, and shield extended, who 
most likely fell defending his tanda. This tract was grievously 
oppressed by the banditti who dwell amidst the ravines of the Bunas, 
on the western declivity ofthe plateau. WhodursV^ saidmy guide, 
as we stopped at these tumuli^ have passed the Pat^har eighteen 
“ months ago ? they (the Meenaa) would have killed you for the cakes 
you had about you , now you may carry gold These green fields 
" would have been shared, perhaps reaped altogether, by them , but ^ 
now, though there is nosuperfluity, there is ‘ play for the teeth,' and 
we can put our turban under our heads at night without the fear of 
“ missing it in the morning. Atul Baj > may your sovereignty last 
for ever This is the universal language of men who have never 
known peaceful days, who have been nui tured amidst the elements 
of discord and rapine, and who, consequently, can appreciate the 
change, albeit they were not mere spectators. ** We must retaliate," 
said a sturdy Ghohan, one of Morji’s vassals, who, with five besides 
himself, insisted on conducting me to Bhynsror, and would only 
leave me when I would not let them go beyond the frontier. I was 
much amused with the reply of one of them whom I stopped with 
the at gumentum ad verecundiam, as he began a long harangue 
about five buffaloes carried off by the T’hakoor of Neemrie, and 
begged my aid for their recovery I said it was too far back , and 
added, laughing, Come, T'hakoor, confess , did you never balance 
^^the account elsewhere Oh Maharaja, I have lost many, and 

“ taken many, but Bam-doJidt ^ if I have touched a blade of grass 
since your raj, I am no Rajpoot " I found he was a Haia, and 
complimented him on his aflB.nity with Aloo, the lord of Bumioda, 
which tickled his vanity not a little In vain I begged them to 
return, after escorting me so many miles To all my solicitations the 
Ghohan replied, You have brought us comfort, and this is muii ca 
*‘chahie, service of the heait.” I accepted it as such, and we 
^'whiled the gait” with sketches of the times gone by Bach foot 
of the country was familiar to them At one of the cairns, in the 
midst of the wood, they all paused for a second , it was raised over 
the brother of the Bhatti T’hakoor, and each, as he passed, added a 
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stoDe to this monumental heap I "watched, to discern whether the 
same feeling was produced in them which the act created in me , but 
if it existed, it was not betrayed They were too familiai with the 
reality to feel the lomance of the scene , yet it was one altogether 
not ill-suited to the painter 

Kumpooi , 21st February, 9^ miles — ^Encamped in the glen of' 
Kuiripoora, confined and wild Theimometer, 51°, but a fine, 
deal, bracing atmospheie Our route lay thiough a tiemendous 
jungle Halt-way, oiossed the ridge, the altitude of which made up 
foi the descent to Dabi, but from whence we again descended to 
Kuiiipooia There were many hamlets in this almost impervious 
foiest, but all were desolate, and the only trace of population was 
in the altars of those who had defended to the death their dreary 
abodes against the ruthless Meena of the H4iiS,r, which we shall 
"visit on oui return. 

About a mile after we had commenced our march this morning, 
we observed the township of Sontia on our right, which is always 
conjoined to Dabi, to designate the tu^pa of Dabi-Sontra, a sub- 
division of Loecha Being infoimed by a scout that it contained 
inscriptions, I requested my g/tiutuxS. one of my Brahmins to go 
there The seaich afforded a new proof of the universality of the 
Pr£mar sway, and of the conquests of another Lord of the woild 
“ and the faith,^’ Alla-o-din, the second Alexander. The Yati found 
several altars having inscriptions, and many palUas, fiom three of 
which, placed m juxta-position, he copied the followingin scriptions . — 

“ Samvat 1422 (A.D 1366) Pardi, Teza, and his son, Deola Paidi, 
from the fear of shame, for the gods. Brahmins, their cattle, and 
their wives, sold their lives.” 

*‘S. 1446 (AD 1390). In the month of Asar {badi ehmn) 
Monday, in the castle of Sontra {Sutrawan doorg), the Pram&.i Ooda, 
Knla, Bhoona, for their kine, "wives. Brahmins, along with the p-fitra 
Chonda, sold their existence.^’ 

** S 1466 (A D 1410), the 1st Asdr, and Monday, at Sontragram, 
Eoogha, the ChUora, m defence of the gods, his wife, and the Brah- 
mins, sold his life.” 

The following was copied from a coond, 6r fountain, excavated in 
the rook — 

S. 1370 (A D 1314), the 16th of Asar (sitcZ-i ehum), he, whose 
lenown is unequalled, the king, the.lord of men, Maharaja Adheiaj, 
Sii Alla-o-din, with his aimy of three thousand elephants, ten lacs 
of hoise, war-chaiiots and foot without number, conquering fiom 
Sambhur in the noith, Malwa, Kurnat, Hanoi *h, Jhalore, Jessulmer, 
Deogir, Tylung, even to the shores of the ocean, and Ohandiapoon 
in the east, victoiious over all the kings of the earth, and by whom 
Sutiawan Doorg, with its twelve townships, have been wrested from 
the Pidmar Maunsi, by whose son, Beelaji, whose birth-place 
{pot-pat) IS Sri Dhflr, this fountain was excavated Written and also 
engiaved by Sydeva the stone-cutter {sootiad’Jiar).’^ 
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Beueath the surface of the fouutain was another inscription, but 
there was no time to bale out the water, which some future traveller 
over the Pat^har may accomplish. Soutra, or as classically written, 
Sutroodoorg, “ the inaccessible to the foe,” was one of the castles of 
the Pramdr, no'doubt dependent on Cheetore when under the Mori 
dynasty , and this was only one of the subdivisions of Central India, 
which was all under Pr^LmAv dominion, from the Nerbudda to the 
Jumna . an assertion proved by inscriptions and traditions We 
hear more of this at MynM and B130II1 on our return over 
Oopermal, which I lesolve to be thoioughly acquainted with 

Kotah, February eleven miles to the banks of the Ohumbul. 
Although not a cloud was to be seen, the sun was invisible till more 
than spear-high, owing to a thick vapoury mist, accompanied by a 
cold piercing wind fiom the north-west. The descent was gradual 
all the way to the iiver, but the angle may be estimated from the 
fact that the pinnacle (Lullus) of the palace, though one hundred 
and twenty feet above the level of the Ohumbul, was not visible 
until within five miles of the bank The bairen tract we passed 
over IS all in Boondi, until we approach Kotah, where the lands of 
Nandta intervene, the personal domain of the legent Zalim Sing, 
and the only territory belonging to Kotah west of the Ohumbul. 
Kurripoora, as well as all this region, is inhabited by Bhils, of which 
race a very intelligent individual acted this morning as our guide. 
He says it is called by them Bdbd ca noond, and that they weie the 
sovereigns of it until dispossessed by the Ea3poots. We may credit 
them, for it is only fit for Bhils or their brethren of the foiest, the 
wild-beasts. But I rejoiced at having seen it, though I have no 
wish to retrace my steps over this part of my 30urney. Half-way, 
we passed a roofless shed of loose stones, containing the divinity of 
the Bhils it is in the midst of a grove of thorny tangled brushwood, 
whose boughs were here and there decorated with shreds of various 
coloured cloth, offerings of the traveller to the forest divinity for 
piotection against evil spirits, by which I suppose the Bhils them- 
selves are meant.* 

We must not omit (though we have quitted the Pat^har) to notice 
the ‘ Maypoles' erected at the entrance of every village in the happy 
vassant or spring, whose concluding festival, the Holi or Saturnalia, 
38 3ust over This year the season has been most ungenial, and has 
pioduced soirow lather than gladness Every pole has a bundle 
of hay 01 straw tied at the top, and some have a cross stick like 
arms and a flag flying, but in many paits of the Pat'har, the 
more symbolic plough was substituted, dedicated to the goddess 
of fruition, and served the double purpose of a /Spnwgr-pole, and 
frightening the deer from nibbling the young corn. 

The appearance of Kotah is very imposing, and impresses the 
mind with a more lively notion of wealth and activity than most 
cities in India. A strong wall with bastions runs paralled to, and at 


*Th.e same practice is described by Park as existing in Africa. 
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HO gieat distance Irom, the liver, at the southern extiemity of which 
is the palace (placed within a castle sepaiatedfromthatown), whose 
cupolas and slender minarets give to it an air of light elegance. The 
scene is crowded with objects animate and inanimate Between the 
river and the city are masses of people plying vaiibus trades, but 
the eye dwells upon theteimmating bastion to the north, which is a 
little fort of itself, and commands the countiy on both banks. But 
we shall have more to say legarding this during our halt, which is 
likely to be of some continuance 

» 

CHAPTER VII. 

TJnTiealthiness.of the season at Kotah — Eventful chaiactet of the pet tod 
of the author^ s residence ihete — The cuckoo — Desaiption of the encamp- 
ment — Cenotaphs of the Matas — Seoete tax upon the cmiosiiy of ttavel- 
le\s in Kotah. — Qen&tal insaluhttiy of Kotah — Wells infected — Ftoduc- 
tive of fevet — Taking leave of the Mahat ao and Regent, — The Regent’s 
SOI 1 ow — Ct OSS the Chunibul — Restive elephant. — Kunane — Regent’s patri- 
monial estate — Nandta — Authoi ’s i eeepiwn hy Madhu Sing — Rajpoot music., 

■ — The Tunj6.lt tuppa — Scene of the eat ly i eareations of Zalim Sing — Talei a« 
— Noagong — Appi oach of the Rajah of Boondi — Splendour of the cortfege — 
Boondi — The castellated palace, or Boondi-ce-niahl.--Fta»< to the Rajah •— 
Illness of out paiiy — Boondi. — Cenotaphs in the village of Sttoor — 
The iuielaiy deity, As^iiind — Temple of Bhdvdni — Banks of the Maij — ■ 
Thanoh. — Inscriptions — Jehajpooi — Respectable suite of the Buesie chief — 
Singulat illness of the Authoi 

Nandta, Sepiemher IQtJi, 1821 — day of deliverance, which had 
been looked toiward to by all of us as a new era in our existence. 
The last four months of our residence at Kotah was a continued 
struggle against choleia and deadly fever • never in the memory of 
man was such a season known This is not a state of mind or body 
£t for recording passing events^ and although the period of the last 
six months — ^fiom my arrival at Kotah in Eebruary last, to my 
leaving it this morning^ — ^has been one of the most eventful of my 
life, it has left fewer tiaces of these events upon my mind for notice 
in my journal than if I had been less occupied ' The leader may be 
referred, for an abstract of these occurrences, to Chapter Sixth, which 
will make him sufficiently acquainted with the people amongst 
whoin we have been living. To try back for the less important 
events which furnish the thread of the Personal HaiTative, would - 
be vain, suffering, whilst this journal is written, under fever and 
ague, and all my friends and servants in a similar phght Though 
we more than once changed our giound of encampment, sicknegs 
still followed us We got through the hot winds tolerably until the 
dog-days of June ; but, although I had experienced every Vicissitude 
of temperature in every part of India, I never felt anything to be 
compared with the few days of June at Kotah. 
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It was shortly after we had shifted the camp from the low paddy- 
fields to the embankment of the Kishore sagur^ or ‘ lake,^ imme- 
diately east of the city^ the sky became of that transparent blue which 
dazzles the eye to look at Throughout the day and night, there 
was not a zephyr even to stir a leaf, but the repose and stillness of 
death The thermometer was 104° in the tent, and the agitation of 
the ‘piinlca produced only a moie suffocating air, from which I have 
fled, with a sensation bordering on madness, to the gardens at the 
base of the embankment of the lake But the shade even of the 
tamarind or cool plantain was still less suppoi table The feathered 
tube, with their beaks opened, their wings flapping or hanging 
listlessly down, and panting for breath, like oui selves, sought in 
vain a cool retreat. The horses stood with heads drooping before 
their nntasted provender Amidst this universal stagnation of life, 
the only sound which broke upon the horrid stillness, was the note 
of the cuckoo ; it was the first time I had ever heard it in India, and 
its cheerful sound, together 'with the associations it awakened, pro- 
duced a delightful relief from torments which could not long be 
enduied We invariably remaiked that the bird opened his note at 
the period of gieatest heat, about two o’clock in the day, and con- 
tinued during intervals for about an hour, when he changed his 
quarters and quitted us. I afterwards became move familiar with 
this bird, and every day in the hot weather at Oodipoor, when I 
1 ‘esided in one of the villas in the valley, I not only heard but fre- 
quently saw it.* 

The leader can easily conceive the scene of our encampment, it 
was at the north-eastein angle of the^ lake, having in fiont 
that little fairy islet with its hght Saracenic summer abode. 
Gardens fringed the base of the embankment, which was bordered 
with lofty trees , the extended and gigantic circumvallation, over 
the parapets of which peeped the spires and domes of temples or 
mosques, breakmg the unitoimity, and ^occasionally even shewing 
the distant and elevated land beyond the Chumbul. We had also 
close to us a spot sacred to the manes of the many heroes of this 
noble family I fiequented the cenotaphs of the Haras, which, if 
less magnificent than those ot Marwar or Mewar, or even of the 
head of then line of Boondl, may vie with them all in the lecollec- 
tions they conjure up of patriotism and fealty, and of the deadly 
lancoui attendant on civil stiife. Tins clnstei of monuments 
appioaches neai to the city wall, but is immediately undei the dam 
of the lake, and being enveloped in foliage, almost escapes obseiva- 
tion. I was rejoiced to see the good order in which they weie main- 
tained, which was anothei of the anomalies in the Eegent’s character ■ 
foi what can so much keep alive the pioud spiiit of the Haras as 
these tiophies of then sires ? But whatever the motive of the act, 
it IS a tiibute to virtue ; nor could I resist an exclamation of respect 

* 111 almost every respect like a sparrow-hawk, perhaps a little more 
elongated and elegant in form, and the beak I think was stiaight, 
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ta the veteran Eegenfe, who is i aising a monument to the last punce, 
which, if ic smvive to distant times, will afford room to some futuie' 
traveller to say, that, with Mahaiao Omdd Slug, Kotah appeals , to 
have attained the summit o£ its power Nor should I deny myself 
the praise of having something to do with' this harmless piece of 
vamty; foi I piocuied for the. Regent fiee permission from' the 
Rana of M^wai to take from the marble quarry at Kankeiowli what- 
ever suited his purpose, without price or duty a lequest he was 
tooj pioud to make himself since their ancient quarrel We had 
also the range of Madh4 Singes magnificent gardens, of many acres 
in extent, abounding in exotic' floweisand fruits, with parterres of 
rose trees, each oft many roods of land'. But what were alU these 
luxuries con]oined' with cholera morbus, and! tup-tezan a, * tertian 
fever,' and every* other fever, aroundi us ^ But even these physical 
ills were nothing compared to the moral evils which it was my duty 
to find lemedies for or to mitigate, and they were never' adveited 
to in the many despatches* addressed, during our residence in this 
petit enfer’i to supreme authority. 

The enthusiast may imagine how delightful travelling must be 
amongst such interesting races , to visit the rums of ancient^ great- 
ness, and to read theii history, in their monuments, to march' along 
the margin of such streams as the Ohumbul or the Bhamuni j to be 
escorted by these gallant men, to be the object of their courtesy and^ 
friendship, and to benefit the condition of the dependant' class , but 
the price of this enjoyment was so high that few would voluntarily 
pay it, namely, a perpetuity of lU-health. Fortunately, however, 
for ourselves and our country, if these offices are neither sinecures 
nor beds of roses, we do not make them beds oft thorns , there is a 
heart-sbirnng excitation amidst such scenes, which keeps the powers 
of mind and body alert * a feeling whicH is fortnnat^, more conta- 
gpus than cholera, and communicable to all around. How admirably 
was this feeling exemplified this morning < Could my readers but 
have beheld the soldiers of my escort and other establishments, as 
they weie ferried over the Chumbul, he would have taken them for 
ghosts making the trajet of the Styx , there was not one of them 
who had not been in the giipe of pestilential fever or ague. Some 
of them had had cholera, and half of them had enlarged spleens. 
Yet, although their muskets were too heavy for them, there weie 
neither splenetic looks nor peevish expressions It was as delight- 
ful as it was wonderful to see the alacrity, even of the bed-ridden, 
to leave then ills behind them east of the Chumbul 

Scarcely any place can be more unhealthy than Kotah during 
the monsoon With the rise of the Chumbul, whose waters filtrate 
through the fissures of the rock, the wells are filled with mineral 
poison and the essence of decomposed vegetation All those in the 
low ground at our first encampment weie ovei flowed from this 
cause, and the surface of each was covered with an oily pellicle of 
metallic lustre, whose colouis weie piismatic, varying, with position 
or reflection, fiom shades of a pigeon's breast (which it most 
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resembled), to ereiy tmt of blue blending 'with gold. It is the same 
at Oodipoor during the periodical rams, and with similar results, 
intermittent and tertian fevers, from which, as I said, not a man, - 
European or native, escaped. They are very obstinate, and though 
not often fatal, aie difficult to extirpate, yielding only to calomel, 
which perhaps generates a tram of ills. 

The last few days of our stay were passed m the ceremonials of 
leave-taking On the 5th, in company with the Regent, I paid my 
last visit to the Maharao, who with his brothers returned my fare- 
well visit the day following ; and on the 8ch and 9th the same 
formalities weie observed with the Regent. The man who had 
passed through such scenes as the reader has perused, now at the 
very verge of existence, could not lepiess his sorrow. His orbless 
eyes weie filled with tears, and as I pressed his palsied hands which 
were extended over me, the power of utterance entirely deserted 
him. I would expunge this, if I did not know that vanity has no 
share in relating what I consider to be a virtue in the Regent. 1 
have endeavoured to paint his character, and could not omit this 
trait I felt he had a regard for me, from a multitude of kind 
expressions, but of their full value was always doubtful till this day. 

I did not get down to the point of embarkation for some hours 
after my suite, having been detained by the irresistible hold of ague 
and fever, though I started before the hot-fit had left me. The 
Regent had prepared the grand barge, which soon landed me on the 
opposite bank , but Ftitteh Bahadoor, my elephant, seemed to prefer 
his present quarters to Oodipoor * after his liowda, pad, and other 
gear, had been taken off and put into the boat, he plunged into the 
Chumbul with delight, diving in the deepest water, and making a 
water-spout of his proboscis He had got a third of the way across, 
when a new female elephant, less accustomed to these crossings, 
turned back, and Eutteh Bahadoor, regardless of his master, was so 
gallant as to go after her In vain the mahout (driver) used his 
fui si, digging it into his head behind the ear , this only exasperated 
the animal, and he made one or two desperate efforts to shake off 
his pigmy driver Fortunately (being too weak to mount a horse), 

I found a baggage-elephant ]ust beginning to be loaded , I put my 
howda upon her, and the * victorious wairior^ suffered the indignity 
of carrying a load. 

We passed the town of Kunarie, belonging to Ra] Golaub Sing, 
Jhala, a relation of the Regent, and one of the Omias of Kotah It 
18 a thriving comfortable place, and the pinnacled mahl of the Ra] 
gave to it an air of dignity as well as of the picturesque. Our route 
to Nandta was over a rich and highly-cultivated plain, studded with 
mango-groves j which do not surprise us, smce we l^ow it is the 
family estate of the Regent. The patrimonial abode is, therefore, 
much cheiished, and is the frequent residence of his son Madhd Sing, 
by whom I was met half-way between Kunarie, and conducted to 
the family dwelling 
[VoL n.] 
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Nandta is a fine specimen of a Rajpoot baronial residence. We 
entered tbrougb a gateway, at the top of which was the nohiit- 
Tehaneh, or saloon for the band, into an extensive court having colon'- 
naded> piazzas all lound, in which the vassals weie ranged. In the 
centre of this area was a pavihon, apait from the palace, surrounded 
by orangeries aud odorifeious flowers, with a,jet-d*eau in the'middle, 
whence little canals conducted the water and kept up a perpetual 
verdure. Under the arcade of this pavilion, amidst a thousand wel- 
comes, thundeiing of cannon, trumpets, and all soits of sounds, we 
took our seats , and scarcely had congratulations passed and the area 
was cleared of our escorts, when, to the sound of the tabor and 
sai ingi, the sweet notes of a Punjabi tup^a saluted our ears There 
IS a plaintive simplicity in this mumo, which denotes originality, and 
even without a knowledge of the language, conveys a sentiment to 
the most fastidious, when warbled in the impassioned manner which 
some of these syrens possess While the Mahratta delights in the 
dissonant dioopud, which requires a lapidity of utterance quite sur- 
prising, the Rajpoot i eposes in his tuppa, which, conjoined with his 
opium, creates a paiadise Heie we sat, amidst the orange-groves of 
Nandta, the jet-d*eau thi owing a mist between us and the gioupe, 
whose dark tresses, antelope-eyes, and syren-notes, were all thrown 
away upon the Prank, for my teeth were beating time from the 
ague-fiL • 

It was in this very area, now filled with the youth and beauty of 
Kotah, that the Regent exhibited his wrestlers ; and it was from the' ^ 
very seat I occupied, that Siu-ji ofBoondi challenged these ruffians 
to the encounter related in the annals. Having sat a quarter of an 
hour, in obedience to the laws of etiquette, and in courtesy to the 
son of the Regent, who had come thus far to escort me, we took' 
leave and hastened to get a cup of tea. 

Talera, Beptemhet Wtlu — Two miles north-west of Nandta we 
passed the boundary of the Regent^s estate and the Boondf 'territory. 
The roads were good, over a well-cultivated an_d' well-wooded plain, 
the cotton particularly thriving Talera is a large village on the 
margin of a fine clear stream, its banks delightfully wooded, abound- 
ing in fish, which even tempted my invalid friends to try their luck 
Taleia is m the of the vakeel who attends me on the part of 

the Boondi Baja, but is still a heap of ruins, and being on the high 
road, IS open to parties of troops 

Noagong, Fehuary \2th . — The road very fair, though a little 
windmg, to avoid some deep ravines The land-noh, well-watered, 
and too much wooded , but man is wanting to cultivate the fei tile 
waste. The encamping ground afloided not a single tiee to screen 
us f i om a scorching sun. We passed two cenotaphs, whei e Rajpoots 
had fallen , but there was no insciiption, and no one could leveal 
their histoiy 

Boo7idij September IBth —The country and ioads,^as usual, flat, 
with an apparent descent from Talera to the base of the Boondi 
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range, whose craggy and unequal summits shewed' ifc could! be no 
buttress to' the table-land with which it unites. The general direc- 
tion-of the range is east-north-east, though there are diverging 
ridges, the couise of which it is impossible to delineate. 


As we neared- the capital of the Haras, clouds of dust, gradually 
obscuriuKthe atmosphere, were the first signal of the Ra]a s approach: 
soon the sound of drums, the clangour of trumpets, and tramping of 
steeds, became audible, and at length the Sdii^ii-aswars, or camel- 
messengers, announced the Raja*s presence. He was on horseback. 
Instantly I dismounted from my elephant, and although too weak to 
contend with the fiie of my steed Javadia, it would have been au 
unpaidonable sm against etiquette to have lemained elevated above 
the prince All Javadia’s warlike propensities were awakened .at 
the stir of this splendid retinue, Irom which ever and some 

dashing young Haia issued, “ witching the world with noble horse- 
" manship j” and as, in all the various evolutions of the manige, 
there was not a steed in Bajwavra could surpass mine, to my vast 
iucbnvemeuce and no small danger, he determined on this occasion 
to shew them off. In one of his furious bounds, he had his f oi e- 
feet on the broken parapet of a reservoir, and as I_ turned him short, 
he threw up his head, which came in contact with mine, and made 
my OhabooJcsivar exclaim, Alt viiidat the h§lp of Au a^ a 
few moie bounds brought mem contact with my friend, the xtao 
Raja, when we dismounted and’ embraced. After going through 
the same ceremony with the principal chiefs, he again gave me three 
fraternal hu»a to prove the- strength of lus friendship, as he said, 
with blunt sincerity, « this is your home, which you have come to at 
“ last.^^ With other affectionate welcomes, he took leave and pi eceded 
me. His retinue was striking, but not so much from tinsm 
ornament, as from the joyous feeling which pervaded every part of 
it. As my friend twirled his lance in the midst of about ®^gh^ 
hundred cavaliers and fifteen hundred foot, I thought of the deeds 
his ancestors had performed, when leading such a poZe, to maintain, 
their reputation for fealty It recalled his words on the formation 
of the treaty, when the generosity of Britain again restoied his 
country to independence What can I say, in return for the 
1 estoration of my home? Jlly ancestoi’s were renowned m the 
time of the kings, in whose service many lost their lives , and the 
time may come when I may evince what I feel, if my services should 
be required for myself, my chiefs, are all your^s I would pledge 
my existence that performance would not have lagged behind his 
promise. W^e allowed a quarter of au hour to elapse, in order to 
avoid the clouds of dust which a Rajpoot alone can breathe without 
inconvenience , and accompanied by my worthy and dignified old 
friend, the Mahara]a Bikrama3eet, we proceeded to our tents, placed 
upon the bank of a tank beyond the town 

The coup d*ce{l of the castellated palace of Boondi, from which- 
ever side you appioaoh it, is perhaps the most striking in India. 
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Throughout Ea]warra, which boasts mauyfine palaces^the ^^Boondi- 
** ca-mahV^ is allowed to possess the first rank , for which it is 
indebted to situation, not less than to the splendid additions which 
it has continually leceived for it is an aggregate of palaces, each 
having the name of its founder , and yet the whole so well har- 
monizes, and the character o£ the architecture is so uniform, that its 
breaks or fantasies appear only to arise from the pecuharity of the 
position,'and seive to diversify its beauties The Chutter-mahl, or 
that built by Eaja Ohutter Sal, is the most extensive and most 
modern addition It has two noble halls, supported by double 
ranges of columns of serpentine from his own native quarries, in 
which the vassals are ranged, and thiough whose ranks you must 
pass befoie you reach the state apartments, the view fiom which is 
grand Gardens aie intermingled with palaces raised on gigantic 
terraces In one of these I was received, by the Ea]a, on my visit 
the next day Whoever has seen the palace of Boondi, can easily 
picture to himself the hanging-gardens of Semiramis After wind- 
ing up the zig-zag road, I passed by these halls, through a vista of 
the vassals, whose contented manly looks delighted me, to the innei 
palace , when, having conversed on the affairs of his country for 
some time, the Ea]a led the way to one of the terraces, wheie I was 
surprised to find a grand couit assembled, under the shade of im- 
mense trees, treliased vines, and a fine marble reservoir of water. 
The chiefs and retainers, to the number of at least a hundred, were 
drawn up in lines, at the head of which was the throne. The pros- 
pect was fine, both for near and distant views, as it includes the 
lakes called the Jeit Sagur and Frem-Sagur, with the gardens on 
their margins, and in the distance the city of Kotah, and both banks 
of the Ohumbul, and beyond these successive tei races and mahals, 
to the submit of the hill, is seen the cupola of the JDhahhde’s tomb, 
through the deep f ohage, rising above the battlements of Tarragurh 
This terrace is on a grand bastion, which commands the south-east 
gorge of the valley leading to the city, and yet, such is the 
immense mass of building, that from the town one has no idea of its 
size. 

It were vam to attempt a description of Boondi, even were I 
inclined It was the traitor of Kurwar who raised the walls of Tar- 
raguih, and it was Ea]a Boodh Sing who surrounded the city with 
walls, of which Omdd Sing used to say " they were not required 
** against an equal foe, and no defence against a superior, — and only 
“ retaided re-conquest if driven out of Boondi, whose best defence 

was its hills ” 

SepteTtibei 21st. — Partly by business, paitly by sickness, we were 
compelled to halt here a week Our fiiend the doctor, who had 
been ailing for some time, giew giadually worse, and at length gave 
himself up Gary found him destroying his papeis and making 
his will, and came over deeply affected. I left my bed to leason 
with my friend, who refused all nourishment, and was smking fast 
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buU as' nancla from depresasion. of spirits as disease. In vain I used 
the common aiguments to rouse- him from his lethargy ; I then' tried, 
as the last lesort, to excite his anger, and reviled him for giving 
way, telling him to teach by example as wejl as precept. By thie 
couise, I laised a tinge of blood in my pooi friend's cheek, and what 
was better, got a tnmbler of warm jelly down his thioat ; and 
appointing the butler. Kali Khan, who was a favQurite and had 
great influence, to keep rousing and feeding him, I left him. No 
sooner was he a little mended, than Cary took to his bed, and 
nothing could rouse him But, as time passed, it was necessavy'to 
get ou', and with litters furnished by the Raja we re-Commenced 
our journey. ? 

Ba/nha of the Maij Bivei y September ’^Qth/ distance ten miles — J. 
this- day quitted' my Hospitable friend', the Bao Baja. As I 
left my tent,* I found the Mahraja of Thanoh, with the Dub- 
lana contingent {zabta),' amounting to a hundred horse, appoint- 
ed to> escort' me to the frontier. Our route lay through the- 
Banda-ca-ndlf 'the- valley of Banda,' whose- gorge' near the 
capital ,is not above four hundred ya^ds ^in breadth, but 
gradually expands until we reach Sitoor, about two miles distant.^ 
On both sides of thip deflle are numerous gaidens, and the small 
temples and cenotaphs which crown the _ heights, in many places 
well-wooded, produce ^ most picturesque effect. ,A11 these cenotaphs 
aje perfectly classical in form, being simple domes supported by 
slender columns , that' of Sooja Kad is peculiarly graceful. As we, 
readied Sitoor, the valley closed our last view of the fairy palace of 
the Haras, rearing it's domes and gilded spires half-\ 7 ay up the 
mountain, the Jcangras of Tariaguih encircling At as a diadem, \yhilst 
the isolated hill of Meeraji, at the foot of which was the old city, 
terminates the prospect, and makes Boondi appear as if entirely 
shut in by rocks. Sitoor is a sacred spot in the history of the Haras, 
and here is enshrined their tutelary divinity, fair Hope {Asdpwnd), 
who Has never entirely deserted them, from the sac^L of Asi, Gowai- 
coond, and Aser, to the present hour; and though the enchantress has 
often exchanged her attributes for those of Kdlimd, the faith of her 
votaries had survived every metamorphosis A high antiquity is^ 
ascribed to Sitoor, which they asseit is mentioned in the sacred^ 
books , if so, it IS not in connexion with the Haras The chief 
temple is dedicated to Bhavani, of whom Asapilina is an emanation. 
There is nothing striking in the structure,^ but it is hallowed by, the 
multitude of sacrificial altais to the manes of the Haras who have 
' fallen in the faith of the Ohetii ' There were no inscriptions, but 
abundance of lazy drones of Brahmins enjoying their ease under the 
wide-spieadiug bun and peepul trees, ready, when well-paid, to 
prepare their incantations to Bhdvani, eithei for good or for evil : 
it IS chiefly for the latter puipose, that Sitoor-ca-Bh£vd,ni is cele- 
brated. We continued our journey to Noagong, a tolerable village, 
but there being no good encamping ground, our tents were pitched 
a mile' farther on upon the bank of the Maij, whose turbid waters 
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■were flo'wing with great velocity from the accumulated mountaiu- 
rills which fall into it during the equinoctial lains. 

Thanoh, September 27th , — This is the seat of Maharaja Sawunb 
Sing, the eldest son of my friend Mahaiaja Bikramajeet of Kheenee. 
He affords anothei instance in which the laws of adoption have 
given the son piecedence of the fathei, who, while he leceives 
homage in one capacity, must pay it in anothei j for young Sawunt 
was laised from the junioi to the eldei branch of Thanoh The 
castle of Sawunt Sing, which guai ds the western frontier, is small, 
but of solid masoniy, elected on the crest of a low hill There are 
only SIX villages besides Thanoh foiming his fief, which is burthened 
with the service of twenty-five hoise ^ In Boondi, ‘a knight's fee,' 
or what should equip one cavaher, is two hundred and fitty rupees 
of rent In the afternoon, the Maharaja brought his son and heir 
to visit me, a fine little fellow six years of age, who with his sword 
buckled by his side and miuiatuie shield on his back, galloped his 
little steed ovei hill and dale, like a true Rajpoot I piocured several 
insciiptions, but none above three hundred years old 

Jehajpoor, September 28th — ^At daybreak, I again found the 
Mahal aja at the head of his troop, leady to escort me to the frontier. 
In vain I urged that he had supei abundantly pei formed all the 
duties of hospitahty j such weie his orders, and he must obey 

them." I well knew the laws of the Medes weie not moie pei- 
emptory than those of Bishen Sing , so we jogged on, beguiling the 
time in conversation regarding the semi-barbarous race of the tract 
I was about to enter, the Meenas of Jehajpoor and the KirAr or 
fastnesses of the Bunas, for ages the terror of the country, and who 
had studded the plains with cenotaphs of the Haias, fallen in defend- 
ing their goods and chattels against then inroads The fortiess of 
Jehajpoor was not visible until we enteied the pass, and indeed had 
nearly cleared it, for it is elected on a hill detached fiom the lange 
but on its eastern face, and completely guaids this impoitant point 
of ingress to Mewar Tins district is teimed Cho%itdsi, or consisting 
of eighty -foul townships, a favour ite terntoiial subdivision nor is 
theie any number intei mediate between this and three hundred and 
sixty Jehajpooi, however, actually contains above a bundled 
townships, besides numeiouspooriras, or ‘ hamlets ' The population 
consists entirely of the indigenous Meenas, who could turn out four 
thousand himptas, oi ‘ bowmen,' whose aid or enmity weie not to 
be despised, as has been well demonstrated to Zalim Sing, who held 
the distiict duiing fifteen yeais Throughout the whole of this 
extensive teiritoij, ivhich consists as much of land on the plains as 
in the hills, the Meena is the sole piopiietoi, nor has the Eana any 
property but the two tanks of Bood Lohaij, and these weie wiested 
from the Meenas by Zalim Sing during his tenure^* 


*The indigenous Meena affoids here an excellent practical illustration of 
Menu’s axiom, that the fight in the soil belongs to him who fiist cleared and 
^'tilled the land ” The Ba]poot conqueror claims and receives the tribute of 
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I was met at the frontier by the tyndh of Jeha]poor, headed 
by the old chief of Bussie and hia grandson Uijoon, of whom 
we have spoken in the journey to Kotah It was a very respec- 
table troop of cavalry, and though their appointments weie not 
equal to my Haia escoit, it was satisfactory to see assembled, merely 
at one post, a body which the Eana two years ago could not have 
collected lound his own person, either for parade or defence as a 
beginning, therefoie, it is good Received also the civil manager, 
Sobhaiam, the nephew of the minister, a very good man, but with- 
out the skill to manage such a tiact He was accompanied by several 
of the Meena na%ques, or chiefs. There is much that is mteiesting 
here, both as matter of duty and of history ; we shall therefore halt 
for a few days, and rest our wearied invalids 

« 

CHAPTER VIII 

jEiXtraoi dmai'y attack of illness tn the author — Huspicton of poison — Journey 
to Mandelguih — The Earar — Tranquil state of the eountiy — The Meenas 
subsiding into peaceful sulyects — Scenery in the route — Sabsun, or ecclesiasti- 
cal lands — Castle of Ameigurh — Kachoiora, — Its ancient importance — Our 
hue policy with legard to the feudatories in these parts — Damnioh — 
Manpooia — Signs of lemmng prosperity — Arrival at Mandelguih — The 
Dussera — Sickness of the party left behind — Assembly of the Bhomias and 

Patels — Description of Mandelgurh — Rebuilt by one of the Takshae race 

Legend of Mandelgwh — Genealogical tablet of stone — Pedigrees of the tubes, 
— Mandelgw h granted to the Bahtores by Ai ungzeb — Eecovei ed by the Rana 

— Taxes imposed — Lavish grants. — Rageet — The authoi i ejoins his party. 

BirslabCis — Akolqh — Desolation of the country — Inscriptions — Harmrgurh. 
— Seoioh. — Supeib landscape — Milage — Testimony of giatitude fiom the 

eZdeis of Pooi^h — Thiiving state of Moiowlee — Basmy. — Antiquities. 

Curious law — Jassmoh — Waste country. — Inscuptions — Copper mines. 

Sunwdr — Tnveni, oi point of junction of thi ee rivers — Temple of Pai swa- 
nal^h —Desei ted state of the eountiy — Kuraii ah — Mowlee. — Barren country 
— PLuntmg seat of Nahra-Muggi a — Heights of Toos and Mairta, — End of 
second J0U1 ney 

JehajpooTf October Isi. — ^My journalizing had nearly terminated 
yesterday. Duncan and Cary being still confined to their beds, my 

the soil, but were he to attempt to enforce more, he would soon be brought fro 
his senses by one of their various modes of self-defence — ^incendiansn^ self- 
immolation, or abandonment of the lands in a body We bare mystified a very 
simple subject by basing our arguments on the arrangements of the Maho- 
medan conqueror If we mean to follow bis example, whose doctrine was the 
law of the sword, let ns do it, but we must not confound might with rio-ht 
consult custom and tradition throughout India, wheie traces of originality yet 
exist, and it will invariably appear that tbe right in the soil is in the cultivator 
who maintains even in exile the 7mJfc 6apdZd-ca-67iom, in as decided a manner 
as any freeholder in England. But Colonel Briggs has settled this point, to 
those who are not blinded by prejudice * 
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relative. Captain Waugli, sat down with, me to dinner j but fever 
and ague having destroyed all appetite on my part, I was a mere 
spectator I bad, however, fancied a cake of muTchi flom, but had 
not eaten two mouthsful befoie I experienced extiaordinary sensa- 
tions j my head seemed expanding to an enormous size, as it it alone 
would have filled the tent , my tongue and lips felt tight and 
swollen, and although I underwent no alarm, nor suffered the 
slightest loss of sense, I deemed it the prelude to one of those violent 
attacks, which have assailed me for several years past, and brought 
me to the verge of death. I begged Captain "Waugh to leave me ; 
but he had scarcely gone before a constriction of the throat came 
on, and I thought all was over. I rose up, however, and giasped 
the tent-pole, when my relative le-entered with the surgeon. I 
beckoned them not to distmb my thoughts, instead of which they 
thrust some ether and compounds down my throat, which operated 
with magical celerity I vomited violently , the constriction ceased ; 
I sunk on my pallet, and about two in the morning I awoke, bathed 
in perspiration, and ivithout a remnant of disease. It was difidcult 
to account for this result the medical oracle fancied I had been 
poisoned, but I was loth to admit If the fact were so, the poison 
must have been contained in the cake, and as it would have been too 
gieat a risk to retain the person who prepared it, the baker was 
discharged. It was fortunate that the symptoms were such as to 
induce Captain Waugh to describe them so fully, and it was still 
more fortunate for me that the doctor was not able to go out with 
his fishing-rod, for the whole transaction did not last five minutes. 
This IS about the fourth time I have been upon the brink” 
{canan ponchd) since I entered Mdwar. 

Kujooiif October 2d . — ^Left my sick friends this morning to nurse 
each other, and having an important duty to perform at Mandelgurh, 
which IS out of the diieot route, appointed a rendezvous where I 
shall meet them when this work is over. I was for the first time 
compelled to shut myself up in mjpalhi, incessant fever and ague 
for the last two months have disoigamsed a frame which has had to 
stiuggle with many of these attacks. We are now in what is teimed 
the Kirdi , for so the tract is named on both banks of the Bunas to 
the veige of the plateau ; and my journey was through a little nation 
of robbers by birth and profession ; but their Icimptas (bows) were 
unstrung, and their arrows rusting in the quiver. Well may our 
empiie in the east be called one of opinion, when a solitary indivi- 
dual of Britain, escoited by a few of Skinner^s hoise, may journey 
thiough the valley of Ku 3 ooii, where, three short years ago, every 
crag would have concealed an ambush prepared to plunder him { 
At present, I could by signal have collected four thousand bowmen 
around me, to pioteot or to plunder, though the Meenas, finding 
that their rights are respected, ai e subsiding into regular tax-paying 
subjects, and call out with their betters TJtul Roq P* (‘* May your 
" sway be eveilasting !’^) Wo had a gi and convocation of the Meena 
NaiqueSf and, m the Eana's name, I distributed crimson turbans and 
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scarfs , for as tbrougH our mediation the Brana had just recovered 
the distiiot of Jehajgurh, he charged me with its settlement. I 
y found these hleenas tiue children of nature, who foi the fiist time 
seemed to feel they weie received within the pale of society, instead 
of heiug considered as outcasts. ** The heait must leap kindly back 
to kindness,^’ is a sentiment as powerfully felt by thesemi-baibarians 
of the KirS,r as by the moie omhzed habitants of other climes 

Our route was through a vary narrow valley, httle susceptible of 
cultivation, though a few patches weie visible near the hamlets, 
scattered here and there. The scene was wild, and the cool morning 
air imparted vigour to my exhausted frame. The slopes of the valley 
in many places aie covered with trees to the very summit of the 
mountains, on which the hoorheroo or wild cock was crowing his 
matins, and we were in momentary expectation of seeing some bears, 
fit associates of the Meeuas, in their early promenades As we 
approached Ku]oori, the valley widened, so as to admit of its being 
termed a township of fifty-two thousand beegas, which afforded 
another proof of ancestral wisdom, for it was in sdhsiin, or grant to 
the Brahmins ; but the outlaws of the Kirdr, though they sacrifice a 
tithe of their plunder to ‘our Lady of the Pass* (GhattaBdni), have 
little consideiation for the idlers of the plains. This feeling is not 
confined to the Meenas j for the Bhomia Rajpoots, despising all the 
anathemas of the church, have seized on the best lands of Kujoori. 
But only a small portion of the baiovna (fifty-two thousand), about 
seventeen thousand English acres, is arable. 

Kachola, or Kachowta, October 3d. — ^Execrable roads • Our route 
continued through the same valley, occasionally expanding to the 
westward. Half-way, we passed the baronial castle of Amergurh, 
whose chief, Rawut Dulleel Sing, is now on duty with his quota at 
Jehajpoor, but his uncle Pah&r Sing, who is a great favourite with 
our party (by whom he is known as ‘ the mountain-lion*) came to 
meet and conduct me to the castle ’ But I was too unwell, or should 
on many accounts have desired to visit this somewhat celebrated 
abode of one of the Babas {infants) of Mewar, whose feud I main- 
tained for him against his potent neighbour of Shahpoora, which 
has elsewhere been related.* It is quite unassailable, being built on 
an isolated rook, and, except by a circuitous path on one side, there 
is no passage through the dense jungle that sunounds it . a mode of 
fortifying recommended by Menu, but which, if univei sally followed 
in this land so studded with fortresses, would waste no small portion 
of the soveieignty I was quite satisfied with this view of the 
castle of Dulleel, and enjoyed from the point of descent a noble 
prospect In the foreground is the ceno taph of Rana TJrsi, in the 
centre of the valley, which extended ' and gfaduall^p'ened towards 
Mandelgurh, whose blue ridge was distinctly visible in the distance. 
The hills to the right were broken abruptly into masses, and as far as 
the eye could stretch on every side, weie disordered heaps of gigantic 
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rocks To reclaim this disti icb, the largest m Mewai’, I am now intent, 
having convoked all the Bhomias and Patels of its three hundred 
and sixty townships at the chief pity, Mandelgurh My fuend, 
Pah^tr Sing, as locum tenons of his uncle, expended powder on the 
occasion; and must have chaiged his patereroes to the muzzle. 
Pah§,r-]i joined me on his Panch-Kalidn (so they teimahorse with 
four white legs and a white nose), and determined to escort me to 
Mandelgurh ; a service, as he said, not only due fiom his family, hut 
in accordance with the commands of his sovereign the Rana, of 
whom Pah^r was a faithful, zealous, and valiant supporter duiing 
his adversity The Bhomias of Mandelgurh, in fact, generally deserve 
the praise of having maintained this strong-hold without either 
command or assistance throughout the whole period of his misfor- 
tunes. 

£!achowra is a township rated at six thousand rupees of aunual 
revenue in the rent-rollof Mewar,hut is now an inconsiderable village. 
In formei times, it must have been a place of impoitance, for 'all 
around, to a consideiable distance, the ground is strewed with frag- 
ments of sculpture of a supenor chaiacter, and one spot is evidently 
the site of the cenotaphs of the family. The town had stood on the 
western bank of an immense lake, which through neglect is now a 
swamp , and, half-way up the hill, are disclosed, amidst the brush- 
wood of the dhOf the luins of a temple . but tiadition has perished 
with the population, who were subjected at once bo the curse of 
constant foreign invasion and the inioads of the Meenas of che E[iil,r. 
Thus a soil, whose richness is apparent fiom the luxuiiance of its 
meadows, is in a state of entiie desolation. Kachowia forms the 
putta of Shahpoora in this district, whose chief has to serve two 
masters, for he is a tributaiy of Ajmer for Shahpooia, itself a fief of 
Me war, and holds an estate of about forty thousand rupees of annual 
rent in Mandelgurh, which has been two yeais under sequestration 
for his refusal to attend the summons to Oodipoor, and for his 
bai barons muider of tbe chief of Amergurh* This is a state of 
things which ought not to exist. When we fieed these countries 
from the Mahrattas, we should have renounced the petty tiibiites 
imposed upon the suriounding chiefs the limits of the 

distiictof Ajmdr, and the retention of which is the source of iriitat- 
ing discussions with these pnnces through the feudatories Pi esum- 
ing on this external influence, the Shahpoora Raja set his sovereign's 
wan ant at defiance, and styled himself a subject of Aj’mdr , nor was 
it until he found he was bound by a double tie ot duty, that he 
deigned to appear at the capital The resumption of the 
estate in Mandelgurh alone overcame the inertness of the chief 
of Shahpoora, he has already too much in the Ohou'ids'b, oi eighty- 
foui townships of Shahpoora, for such a subject as he is, whopieters 
a foreign master to his legitimate lord. I would recommend that the 
Rahtore chiefs of Marwai, beyond the AravuUi hills, now tiibiitary 
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to Ajtii6r, and wlio consequently only look to tkat state, sliould be 
replaced under tbeiv proper head * the sacrifice is of no^moment 
us, and to them it will be a boon. 

Damnioh, 9t7i October . — was detained at Kachowra by a violent 
accession of fever and ague, as well as spleen, increased no doubt by 
the unhealthiness of the position amidst swamps and jungle. This 
is a fine Healthy spot, where I should like to convene the hJiomias 
and ryots, to endeavour to remove the reproach of so beautiful a land 
remaining waste Damnioh, which is in the sequestrated putta of 
Shahpoora, is a town of two thousand houses, a univeisal ruin ! 

Manpoora, Ibth — After a week’s halt, reached this spot, about a 
mile south-west of the town, and on the bank of the Bunas.* The 
entire population of Manpoora turned out to receive me; the damsels 
with their biazeu vessels of water on their heads , but the song of 
the Suhailea had ceased to charm, and my ague made me too ill even 
to return their kindness. To-day it has abated, and to-morrow, with 
another lespite, I will tiy to get through the work which brought 
me here Mandelgurh is three coss from hence. I was rejoiced to 
see the signs of reviving prosperity about Manpoora, some fine 
patches of sugai-cane were refreshing sights 

Mandelguth, 16th and 17th — Proceeded up the valley and 
encamped within half a mile of the city, from which the governor and 
his coj tege came to meet and welcome me ; but I was too enfeebled 
to ascend the fort, which was a subject of regiet. It is by no means 
formidable, and may be about four furlongs in length, with a low 
i-ampart wall, and bastions encii cling the ciest of the hill. The 
governoi’s residence appears on the west side, at which spot the 
Begent of Kotah was compelled to abandon his laddeis, which they 
retain as a trophy This is the festival of the Dusset a, the day sacied 
to Kama , but feasting is lost upon me, foi this is the ninth day of 
abstinence from dinnei Captain Waugh rejoined me yesterday, 
looking very ill, and giving a poor account of my fiuends, especially 
Cary, who is sinking rapidly He left them encamped at Bageet, the 
point of lendezvous in the Bunas where I shall join them to-morrow. 
He found me on my charpde (pallet), with some threescore leeches 
(which I had got from Mandelgurh) on my left side,f while I was 
attending to and noting down the oral lepoits of theBhonnas and 
Patdls of the distiict, who filled my tent, many remaining in gioupes 
outside. I notwithstanding got through the woik to my satisfac- 
tion, and have obtained a thoroughinsight into the agricultural details 
of this fine tiact, which I may touch upon, if I am able, the first halt. 

* By mistake, Manpoora is not rightly placed in the map 
Enlargement of the spleen appears an invariable accompaniment of pro- 
tracted fever and ague, arising from such causes as afflicted us I could feel the 
spleen at the very pit of the stomach, as hard as a stone The bleediii" i educed 
it, as it did generally in my case , for the leeches were enormous, and must 
have each drained half an ounce of blood, but I had only the choice of 
them or the actual cautery, which was strongly recommended by my native 
friends of two evils I chose what appealed to me the least 
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Mandelguili was lebuilt by a chief of the BS,lnote tribe, one of the 
ramifications of the Solanki or Chalook race, which furnished a 
splendid dynasty of kings to Anhulwarra (Nehi walla) Patuii, who 
ruled ovei the western maritime pi evinces of India fiom the tenth 
to the fouiteenth century They were of the great Takshac or 
Ophite lace, which, with three other tribes, became converts to 
Bi ahminism The B^lnote of Mandelgurh was a branch of the family 
which occupied Tonk-Thoda on the Bunas, recognized in their tradi- 
tional poems as Takshac, oi, in the dialect, Takitpoora, ^ city of the 
Takshac, or snake.’* Although tradition asserts that the Solanki of 
Thoda migrated from Patun duiing the rehgious wars in the twelfth 
century, it is moie probable that the branch fixed itself here during 
their progress fiom the north in search of settlements , for, their 
genealogical creed assigns Lokote, in the Pun]^b, as the ciadle of 
their power. It is indeed a curious fact, amounting to demonstration 
of the Indo-Scythic origin of the Agnicula races, that they all lay 
claim to this northern ongin, in spite of their entrance into the world 
through the medium of file (agm ) . in fact, the glorious egotism of 
the Brahman is never more conspicuous than when he asserts the 
superiority of the Chohans over the more ancient laces of Surya and 
Soma , that “ these were born of women, but they weie made by the 
“ Brahmins ” a proof of conversion which requires no comment. In 
spite of this fabled biith at the fountain-head, the Anhulcoond.of 
Aboo, tiadition negatives the assumed pedigree of the Brahmins, and 
brings them all from the north Be this as it may, the branch which 
fixed itself at Mandelgurh gave its name to the tract, which is still 
recognized by some as BSplnote. The first possession the founder had 
was Larpoora, a town of great antiquity He had in his service a 
Bhil, named Mandoo, who, while guarding the sugai-cane from the 
wild hog, came upon one sound asleep To ensure his arrow piercing 
the animal, he began to sharpen it upon a stone ; and, to his 
astonishment, found it transmuted to gold. He i epaired to his master, 
who returned with Mundoo, and found the stone, with the hog 
still asleep beside it , but no soonei had he seized upon his prize, 
than Baoalia disappeaied With the possession of the paris-puttei 
the * philosophei’s stone,^ he laised the walls of Mandelgurh, which 
was so named aftei the foitunate Bhil By an act of injustice 
to one of his subjects, he foifeited Mandeigm’h to a descendant. 
This subject was a Jogi, who had a mare of such extraordinary 
speed as to be able to run down an antelope. Whether the BS,1- 
note prince thought the sport unsuitable to an ascetic we are not 
told , but he foicibly took away the mare. The Jogi complained to 
the king, who sent a force and expelled the B&lnote from Mandel- 
guih, and his descendants aie petty Bhomiaa at Jawul and Xach- 
lode, letaining, though meie peasants, the distinctive title of Kao. 

* Tonk-Thoda is well worth visiting The artist might fill a portfolio with 
architectural and ]iicturesque sketches Moreover, topazes of a good quality are 
found in its hills. The sacred cave of Qokurna, celebrated in the history of the 
great Chohan king, Eesildeo of Ajmdr, is also worth notice. 
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The numerous stones o£ this kind, common throughout Eajwarra, 
accounting for the foundation of many ancient places, may merely 
recoid, in this manner, the discovery of mineral wealth; from the 
acquisition and the loss of which the legendaiy moialist has con- 
strncted his tale. 

I discovered in the remains of a marble bchcanj, or reservoir, at 
Kachowra, two large tablets, containing the pedigree of the Solauki ^ 
family, which will lequire time to decipher. Tradition, however, is 
busy with the name of Ra]a Bheem, and his son Burr an of Anhul- 
waria, from whom many tubes blanched off; and although, from 
the first, only royal houses were founded, the other claims a greater 
celebuty from originating a heterogeneous breed, which descended 
into the thud and fourth gieat classes, the Vaisya and Sudra. 
From him the Bhagairwal jSIaha3ina, who became converts to the Jam 
faith, claim descent, as well as the Goojurs of Sonte-Katorioh, the 
Soondi s, or goldsmiths, of Boukun , the BMl communities of Oguna- 
Pauora (or M4war) ; and likewise those of !Mow-Maidana, in Kotah. 
Whether from Burrun and his degenerate offspring oiiginated the 
name of hurrun-sunhurj applied to themixedclasses, lamnotmformed. 
The Bhagairwal is one of the twelve and a half (sai i bd) a nydt) 

** castes of jilahajins,^’ or mercantile tribes, subdivided into innumer- 
able families, the greater porhou of whom profess the Jain creed, 
and nearly all are of Rajpoot ancestry an important fact in the 
pedigree of this considerable part of the population. The lineal 
descendant of the Thoda Rao still resides at Bussie in a small village ; 
and two other branches, who held large possessions at Thodri and 
Jehajpoor retain the villages of Mircheakhaira and Butwarro, both 
in Oheetore ; they hove preserved the title of Rao amidst all the 
revolutions that have deprived them of their estate ; nor would any 
prince of Raiwarra deem himself degraded by their alliance. Such 
is the virtue of pedigree in these regions. I should imagine that 
the Baluotea held of the Ranas of Mewar, as Mandelguih has been 
an integral portion of that state during the most flourishing period 
of the Anhulwarra dynasty, although the inscription of Oheetore 
savours of conquest , in which case we have at once a solution of the 
question, and proof that the Balnote was inducted into Mandelgurh 
by his superior, Komarpal.* 

In S 1755 (A D. 1699), the tyrant Arungzeb granted Mandelgurh 
to the Rahtoie chief of Pisangun, named Doodaji, who subdivided it 
into allotments for his brethren, leaving no revenue for the duties of 
the civil administration and repairs of the castle. To remedy this, 
he imposed a tax, called ddotid or dasotrd, or ‘tenth/ of the net 
value of each harvest, upon his Bhomia brethren. When the Raua 
succeeded in expelling the royal garrison, he found it a work of some 
difficulty to get nd of the Rahtore feudatories ; and he gave them 
regular fuiUis for their estates, subject to the payment of dasohd • 
but as he found it led to interference, in the inspection of crops and 


*See Inscription, Vol. I, p. 702. 
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to fluctuation and appeals in bad seasons, be commuted tbe tax for 
service of one horseman and one foot-soldier foi each five hundred 
rupees of lent, and a certain small sum annually to mark their 
tributary condition. 

In these times of tuibulence, other impositions were laid on the 
Bhomias of his own kindied, the Eanawuts, Kanawuts, and 
Suktawuts, who established then rights with their swoids when the 
district was subjected to the emperor In the samo manner as with 
the Eahtores, the Bana confiimed their acquisitions on the payment 
of certain fines called hliom-burtw , which were either huozitm and 
tiisdldj, or ‘ annuaV and * triennial,' the first being levied from the 
holders of single villages, the lattei fiom those who had moie than 
one Thus, Ameigurh was fixed at two thousand five hundred 
rupees, Amuldoh, fifteen hundred. Teen toro, thirteen hundred, 
Jhoonjralo, fourteen hundred, &c , triennially, having obtained their 
lands by mam force They also, when Mandelgurh was threatened, 
would repair with their vassals and defend it during ten days at 
their own expense, after which they leceived rations from the state. 
There were various other fines collected from the Bhomia vassalage, 
such as lodsma, or for the support of the Naharehts (kettle- 
drummers), the mace, standard, and even the torch-beareis attached 
to each garrison. There was also leMij -lakiir, for wood and forage, 
which has been elsewheie explained J hal-bwia, or ' plough-tax,' and 
ghasmali, or ‘ pasturage,' the rates of which aie graduated, and vary 
in amount with the power of enforcing their collections, But owing 
to these circumstances, the best Idnd in Mandelgurh belongs to the 
Bhomia chieftains. 

It was about this time, in the reign of Juggut Sing II, that 
Omdd Sing of Shahpoora had the giant of seventy- three villages in 
Mandelgurh, one-fifth of the whole district, subject only to the fine 
of three thousand two hundred and fifty rupees annually for ghas- 
mah, with five hundred more to the deputy governor, and two hun- 
dred to the Ghoudn, or territorial head of the district. In this 
lavish manner were estates disposed of. This family continued to 
hold it until S. 1848, when the minister Somji, in oider to obtain 
his support during the Ohondawut rebellion, gave him a formal 
acquittance for this service, and in addition to these lands, the tjvo 
subordinate fiefs of Dangermow and Borwah on the Plateau, and 
the iich estate of Ageoncha on the Khan, in return for which, he 
exacted a stipulation to serve with four hundred horse . a contract 
fulfilled only by one chief of the family, who fell leading his contm- 
gent at the battle of Oojein His descendants seem to have claimed 
immunity on the score of his service j and the present incumbent is 
a madman. Great changes, however, have recently been made in 
the condition of the Bhomias, and these desultory fines have all 
meiged into a duty more accoidant with the character of the Eaj- 
poot • service in the garrisons of Mandelgurh and Jehajpoor, and 
a fixed annual .sum from those who are too poor to command even a 
smgle horse. 
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Bageet, 18th, eight miles. — A large village on the west of our own 
s'tieamj the Bains, coming fiom the Oodisagur. Our road lay over 
a rich soil, as usual overgrown with grass. Here I rejoined my 
sick friends, all very ill, the Doctor bettei, hut Cary in a very 
precarious condition 

Bi'i slahdsj 19th — ^The i oute over the most fei tile plains of Mdwar ,’ 
hut one continuous mass of jungle and lank grass The Maharaja 
came out to meet me, a couiteous, polished Rajpoot. He is of the 
Eanawut clan, descended from Rana Umra Sing, and the elder 
branch of the Shahpooi a family. Both his father and grandfather 
fell defending the cause of Shah Jehan against the usurper Arung- 
zdb, which lost him his birthiight, hut he has five villages left 
attached to Birslab^is. Encamped near the altars of his- heroic 
ancestors 

Amhah, 21st, six and a-half miles. — The route over a scene of 
desolation; fine fields, fruitful of grass and rums Sent one of my 
Brahmins to the town of Akolah, two coss distant, and had several 
insciiptions copied , they were all immunities or grants of privileges 
to the punters of that town, thence called Gheepd-cdrAlcolah, to 
distinguish it from another of the same name. 1 halted at Birslah&s, 
received several visits, and held interesting conversations with the 
Maharaja , but fever and ague leave the mind in a sorry state I 
can pay no attention to barometer or pei ambulator., of the latter 
Baboo Moh^s keeps a diary, and on his intelligence I can depend. 

Hcmirgurh, 22d — This town belongs to Beerumdeo, Ranawut, 
the son of Dheeruj Sing, who was the chief adviser of the Saloom- 
bra princes in the rebellion of S. 1843, during which he obtained it. 
The piesent chief is an oaf, always intoxicated , and as he did not 
discharge the hdoris, or professional thieves in his service, on the 
ruturn of these days of peace, he was deprived of two towns 
amountmg to seven thousand rupees annual rent. He ought, 
indeed, by the treaty of A D 1818, to have lost Hamirgurh, but he 
contrived by various indirect means to elude it, and to retain this, 
one of the most thriving places in Mewai It contains about eight 
bundled inhabited houses, tenanted chiefly by manufacturers of 
chintz and dopattis, oi ' scarfs,^ such as are worn by all the Raj- 
pootnis. It has a fine lake, filled with a variety of wild duck, which 
live unmolested amidst the sangasa and lotos The more ancient 
name of this place is Bakiole, as I found by two inscriptions, which 
again furnish specimens of sumptuary legislation 

Se&noh, 23d, eight miles and three furlongs — ^We are now in the 
very heart of M4war, plains extending as far as the eye can reach 
Traces of incipient prosperity are visible, but it will require yeais 
to repair the mischief of the last quarter of a century Passed 
through Ojhanoh, Amlee, Nereoh — all surrendered in consequence 
of the treaty of A.D. 1818 the last-mentioned, together with Se^noh, 
from the ** Red Riever,'^ as we have nicknamed the chieftain of 
Bhadaisir. The prospect from this ground is superb . the Oodipoor 
[Voi. II.] ' 79 
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Mils in the distance j those of Poor’h and Goorlah, with their cupo- 
las, on our right j the fantastic peak of Burruk rising insulated 
from the plain. We are now approaching a place of rest, which we 
all much require, though I fear Oary*s will be one of peipetuity. 
Saw a beautiful Mirage {see-hote) this morning, the certain harbinger 
of the cold season The ridge of Poor’h underwent athousaud trans- 
foimations, and the pinnacle of Burruk was crowned with a multi- 
tude of spues There is not a more delightful relaxation than to 
watch the changes of these evanescent objects, emblems of our 
own ephemeral condition This was the fiist leally cold morning. 
The punchaet, or elders of Poor’h, with seveial of the most lespect- 
able inhabitants to the number of fifty, came all this way to see 
me, and testify then happiness and giatitude • Is there another 
nook in the eaith wheie such a piinciple is professed, much 
less acted on ^ Heai their spokesman’s leply to my question, " why 

did they take the tiouble to come so fai from home ?” I give it 
veilatim ''Our town had not two hundied inhabited dwellings 
"when you came amongst us j now there are twelve hundied the 
"Rana is our sovereign, but you are to us next to Puimeswai (the 
"Almighty), our fields are thriving, tiade is leviving, and we have 
" not been molested even for the wedding-portion * We ai e happy, 

" and we have come to tell you so , and what is five coss, or five 
"hundred, to what you have done for us All very true, my 
friends, if you think so Aftei a little wholesome advice to keep 
paity feuds from the good town of Poor’h, they took leave, to return 
their ten miles on foot 

Since the town council left me, I have been, kept until half -past 
seven by the Baba of Mungrope, and the T’hakoor of Rawurdoh, 

' whose son I redeemed from captivity in the fortress of Ajmdr Worn 
out , but what is to be done ^ It is impossible to deny one’s self to 
chiefs who have also come miles from the best motives. Now for 
cofiee and the ohatpM. 

Basmy, 2dd Octobei . — The direct or usual route is thirteen and 
a-half miles, but as I made a circuit by Morowlee, it was fifteen. 
Had I taken the common route, I should have followed the Bunas 
the whole way , as it was, for the last half T skirted its low banks, 
its limpid stream flowing gently to the north-east Pound the 
cultivation considerably increased compared with last year , but it 
is still a desert, oveigiown with grass and brushwood, in which these 
little cultivated oases are " few and far between ” Morowlee was 
thriving in the midst of luin, with fifty-seven ploughs at woik 
theie were but twelve when I entered Mewar, Rasmy has also ' 
seventy families instead of the twenty I found , and in a few yeais 
I hope to see them gieatly increased. We had some delicious trout 
from the Bunas, some of them equal to what we caught last year at 

''When the Eana w-is about oelebiating simultaneously the marriage of two 
;^ughtei3 and a giand-daughter to the pimces of Jessulmdi, Bikaudr, and 
Eashengurh, his subjects were called on foi the “tenth ” 
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Pohona, the largest of which weighed seventy-thiee rupees, or about 
two pounds, and near seventeen inches long by nine in girth. My 
friend Toul David Steuart was more suocessful than w.e were in 
getting them to rise at the fly , in revenge we took them, unsports- 
manhke, in a net. This appears to be the season for eating them. 

Easmy is a place of considerable interest, and tradition is at work 
to establish its antiquity, connecting it with the name of Ea]a Ohund ; 
but whether the Pidm^i of Ohundeiavati, or the Ohohan of Abha- 
nair, I cannot learn There were vestiges of past days , but even 
in these regions, where to a certain e;stent they respect antiquity, I 
find the ruined temples are despoiled, and appiopriated to modern 
fabrics. Amongst the groves of Easmy I found some fragments of 
' patriarchal legislation, prohibiting the ladies from carrying away 
“ under their gliag'} a (petticoats) any portion of the sad, or village- 
feast 1” I also discovered a tablet raised by the collective inhabi- 
tants of Easmy, which well illustrates the truth, that they had 
always some resort against oppression. It runs as follows ** Written 
“ by the merchants, bankers, printers, and assembled jguncTiaei of 
Easmy — ^Whereas the collector of town-duties oppressed the 
merchant by name Pakur, and exacted exorbitant duties on gram 
and teza (unbleached cloth), for which he abandoned the place; 
but the government-officer having forsworn all such conduct for the 
- future, and prevailed on him to return, and having^ taken the god 
to witness — ^we, the assembled punch, have set up this stone to 
record it Asdr the 3d, S. 1819.*" 


ft 

fC 


Fourteen years have elapsed since I first put my foot in Mewar, 
as a subaltern of the Eesident*s* escort, when it passed through 
Easmy Since that period, my whole thoughts have been occupied 
with her histoiy and that of her neighbours. 

Jassmoh, 24t7t, distance fourteen miles, but not above twelve 
direct — This in past times was a township of celebrity, and in the 
heart of the finest soil in India, with water at hand , but it had not 
a single habitation when we entered the country , now, it has eighty 
families Our way for fourteen miles was through one wide waste of 
untrodden plain , the Bunas contmued our companion half way, 
when she departed for Gruloond to our light. Saw many inscriptions, 
of which we shall give an account hereafter. Passed the copper- 
mines of Dureeba , but they are filled with water, and the miners 
are all dead. 


Sunwdr, 25th ; distance twelve and a half miles by the direct route 
through Loneroh, but I made a circuit to visit the celebrated field 
of battle between Eawul Samarsi, of Cheetore, and Bholi Bheem of 
Anhulwarra Patun, recorded by the bard Chund in his Bdsd This 
magnificent plain, like all the rest of this once garden of Mdwar is 
overgiown with the hesoola or pZds, and lofty rank grass, and the 
sole ciicumstance by which it is known is the site. The bard 


* My esteemed friend, Mr. Grseme Mercer, of Msevisbank. 

rvoi. n 1 
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desciibes the battle as having occurred m Khet-Kumiia or field of 
Kuraira,and that the Solanki, on his defeat, letreated across the iiver, 
meaning the Bams, which is a few miles to the south. A little way 
from hence is the Sungtvni, oi point of junction of the Bains and 
Bunas, which, with a third small stream, forms a triveni; at their 
point of confluence there is an altar to Mahadeo. ^ 

_ * 

At Kuraira there is a temple of some celebrity, dedicated to the 

twenty-third of the Jam apostles, Parswanat’h I found several 
inscriptions recording its foundationmS.il , and several from 1300 
to 1350 We must supply the figuies wanting in the first. The 
priests are poor and ignorant , but they are tiauscribmg its history, 
and such as it is it shall be given The temple is imposing, and 
though evidently elected m the dechne of the arts, may be considered 
a good specimen for the twelfth century. It consists of two 
domes, supported by numerous massive columns of a species of 
porphyry, of close texture, excessively hard, and taking a fine polish. 
The capitals of the columns are filled with Jam figures of their pon- 
tifis. The domes are of nearly equal diameteis, about thirty feet 
each, and about forty in height; under the further one is the sanc- 
tum of Parswa, and the other within the votaries Theie is a splen- 
did colonnaded vestibule at the entrance, richly sculptured, which 
gives a very grand appearance to the whole edifice ; but it stands in 
ttie midst of desolation. Even thirty years ago, these plains were 
covered with crops of godr, in which an elephant would have been 
lost ; now there is scarcely the trace of a footpath, and with some 
difficulty did I make way m my •palM (for I am unable to mount 
my horse) through the high grass which completely overtopped it, 
and the habool trees, the thorns of which annoyed us'. Kuraira, 
which formeily contained six hundred houses, has now only sixty; 
and more than half of these have been built since we came amongst 
them. The damsels of Kuraira came out to welcome me with the 
' song of joy,' and bringing water. The distance is seven miles from 
Basmy to Kuraira, and nine thence to Sunw3.r The latter belongs 
to one of the infants (jbdbds) of Mewar, the Mahraja Dowlet Sing, 
now killehdar or commandant of Komulmer This chief town of the 
estate of my friend the Mahra 3 a is but small, and in no' fionrishmg 
condition. There is a small foit, m which he contrived to maintain 
himself against the savage bands who long piowled over the coun- 
try — Transcribed an msciiption, and found it to be the abolition of 
a monopoly of tobacco, dated S. 1826. 

Mdoiuleet 26i7i, seven and a half miles — As usual, all was barren 
between Sunw5,r andM^owlee, though at each are the tiaces of 
revivmg industry This was formerly a considerable town, and lated 
in the books at seven thousand rupees' annual rent ; but now it yields 
not seven hundred. Its population consists of about eighty families 
of all classes, half of which have been recalled from their long exile 
in Malwa and Oandeish, and have already given a now aspect to 
Maowlee in its sugar-canes. Her highnesses' steward, however, is not 
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one of the faithful. There is a very fine hcvim^ i, or reservoir, of coarse 
marble, constructed by Baeji Baj^ ' the royal mother^ of the present 
Kana and his sister,, in whose appanage it is. — An inscription, dated 
S. 1737, recorded an ordinance in favour of the Jains, that “ the 
" oil-mill of Mdowlee should not work on the four rainy months in 
order toflessen the destruction of animal life 

Heights ofToos and Mai/rtay 27th, fouiteen miles anda-half — ^At 
length theie is an end to our disastrous jouimey , and from this 
ground I stir not again, tiU I start for 8amood/fa (the sea), 
to embark for the land of my sires. Our route, as usual^ over 
desolate fields, doubly striking as we passed the hunting-seats 
of Nahra-Muggra, or * tiger mount * BajiS,], the royal steed, who 
seemed instinctively to know he was at the end of his journey, 
was unwilling to quit the path and his companions, when I 
urged him to pick his way amidst the ruined palace of the Eanas, 
where, without metaphor, the owl stands sentinel and which 
was ciumbling into and choking up the Bhamuni, whose monoton- 
ous murmur over these impediments increased the' melancholy sen- 
sations which arose on beholding such a scene. Every year is aiding 
its rapid decay, and vegetation, fixing itself everywhere, rends its 
walla asunder The range of stabling for thirty horses, all of stone, 
even to the mangers, is one extensive rum It was on this spot, 
according to the chronicles, that the sage Haritbestowedthe enchanted 
blade upon the great sire of the Seesodfas, eleven centuries ago ; 
but they have run their career, and the problem remains to be solved, 
whether they have to commence a new course, or proceed in the 
same ratio of decay as the palace of the tigei -mount The walls 
around this royal preserve no longer serve to keep the game from 
prowling where they please A noble boar crossed our path, but 
had no pursuers ; * om* blood was cold / we wanted rest. A& we 
approached our old giound, my neighbours of Mairta and villages 
adjacent poured' out to welcome our return, preceded by the dhoU of 
Toos and his huge kettle-drum, and the fair, bearing their lootas, or 
brazen vessels with water, chaunted the usual strain of welcome. I 
dropped' a piece of silver into each as I passed, and hastened to rest 
my wearied limbs. 

Poor Cary will never march again * Life is almost extinct, and all 
) of us are but the ghosts of what we were 
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The auikoi obliged io tale ajowney to Boondi — Cause of the journey —Sudden 
death of the Mao Raja, who left his son to the author's cai e — The cholet a moi - 
lus, 01 murri — Its i avages — Gui lous expedient to exclude xtfi om Kotah and 
Roondi — Mad weathei . — Death of the authoi 's elephant — Pohona — Bhil’ 
wan a. — Gi atifying i eeeption of the authoi'. — State of the town contiastedwith 
its foi'mei' condition —Pi ejects foi itsfui thei iinpi oveinent — Reflexions on its 
rise — Jehajpooi — Difficulties of the i oad — Arrival at Boondi — The a^ecl 
of the com t — Intervieio mth the young Rao Raja. — Attentions paid to the 
author. 

Oodvpoor, July 1821 — When I concluded the narrative of my 3 our- 
ney in Ootobei last year, I had no expectation that I should ever put 
my foot in the stirrup again, except en route to Bombay, in order to 
embark for Old England j lout * JionTi&i as my Eajpoot fiienda 
exclaim, -with a sigh, -Orhen an invincible destiny opposes their inten- 
tions 1 had only awaited the termination of the monsoon to remove 
the wreck of a once robust frame to a more genial clime ; and now 
it will remam to be proved whether my worthy friend Duncan^s pro- 
phecy — you must die, if you stay here six months more” — ^will be 
fulfilled. Poor Gary lies entombed on the heights of Mairta j the 
doctor lumself is just going ofE to the Cape, half-dead from the Xotah 
fever; and, as if that weip not enough, the narooa, or Guinea-worm, 
has blanched his cheek and made him a cripple My cousin. Captain 
Waugh, IS at Kotah, depressed by a contmuance of the same malaria, 
and a few days I again start sohts, in the midst of the mousoon, for 
Harouti. 

A few days ago I received an express from Boondi, announcing the 
sudden death of my estimable fiiend, the Eao Baja, who in his last 
moments nominated me guai dian of his infant son, and charged me 
to watch over his welfare and that of Boondi. The more formal let- 
ter of the minister was accompanied by one from the Bani, mother 
of the young prince, from whom also, or in his name, I had a few 
lines, both seconding the bequest of the dying prmce, and remindmg 
me of the dangers of a minority, and the elements by which they 
were surrounded The appeal was irresistible, and the equipage was 
ordered out for immediate departure to Mairta, and thence to MSow- 
lee, twenty-five miles distant, where I should join them. 

The Ba]a fell a victim to mtm i, the emphatic appellation of 
cholera, which has now been wasting these regions since 1817. They 
might well say that, if at this important period in their history, we 
destroyed the demon of rapine, winch had so long preyed upon their 
lepose, we had in lieu of it, introduced death amongst them, for such 
is the interpretation of muiri^ It was in our armies that this 
disease first appeared in northern India; and although for some time 
we flattered ourselves that it was only the intemperate, the ill-fed. 


♦From the Sanscrit mri, *to die.’ 
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or ill-clofcliea, that f«ll victims to it, we soon discovered that onurri 
was no respecter of persons, and that the prince and the peasant, 
the European and the native, the robust and the weak, the well-fed and 
the abstinent, were alike sub3ect to her influence I can number 
four intimate fiiends, my brother officers, who were snatched away 
m the veiy prime of life by this disease , and in the states under my 
political control, it assailed in two instances, the palace\ the Oodi- 
poor prince recovered, bat the Boondi Bao*s time was come He con- 
ducted himself most heroically, and in the midst of the most dreadful 
torture with which the human frame can be afflicted, he never lost his 
self-possession, but in every interval of suffering, conversed upon the 
affairs of his little dominion, giving the fullest instructions for the 
future with composuie He partioulaily desiied that none of his 
wives should mount the pyre with his corpse ; and that as soon as 
he ceased to breathe, I should be invited to Boondi , for that he 
** left Lalji (an endearing epithet to children) in my lap ” It was only 
duiing our last journey through Boondi, that I was amused with my 
friend’s expedient to keep ** deatV'’ out of his capital, and which T 
omitted to mention, as likewise the old Regent^s mode of getting rid 
of this unwelcome visitor m Kotah , nor should they be separated. 
Having assembled the Biahmiiis, astrologers, and those versed in 
incantations, a grand rite was got up, sacrifice made, and a solemn 
decree of desvatio, or banishment, was pronounced against mimi. 
Accordingly, an equipage was prepared for her, decorated with fune- 
ral emblems, painted black and drawn by double team of black oxen ; • 
bags of giain, also black, were put into the vehicle, that the lady 
might not go forth without food, and driven by a man in sable vest- 
ments, followed by the yells of the populace Murri was depoited 
across the Chumbul, with the commands of the priests that she 
should nevei set foot again in Kotah No sooner did my deceased 
friend hear of her expulsion f lomthat capital, and being placedea clie- 
min for Boondi, than the wisemenof this city were called on to provide 
means to keep her f i om entering therein Accordingly, all the water 

of the Granges at hand was in requisition, an earthen vessel was placed 
over the southern portal, fiom which the sacied water was continually 
dripping, and against which no evil could prevail. Whether my 
friend’s supply of the holy water failed, or Muri % disregarded such 
opposition, she leached his palace.-^* 


* I have m other parts of ray ■work touched upon this teiiido scouige, fiom 
which it will be seen that it is well known throughoutlndia under the same 
' appellation , and it is not one of the least curious lesulbs of ray endeavoui to 
prove that the Hindus had historical documents, that by their means I am 
enabled to tiace this disease ravaging India nearly two centuries ago At pao^e 
59, it IS thus desciibed in the Annals oi Maiwai » This, the sdcd (putbin"*a 

gainson to the swoid) of Soint, was when S 1737 ended, and S 1738, oi A°D 
“ 1681-2, commenced, when the sword and mui 1 1 (pestilence) united to clear the 
" laud ” Orme, in his fragments, mentions a similai disease in A D. 1684, 
raging in the peninsula of India, and sweeping off five hundi ed daily in the 
imperial camp at Goa, and again, in the Annals of Mdwai, Yol I, p, 332, it is 
described in the most frightful colours, asiavaging that country twenty years 
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Pownah, or Pohona, July 2Qt7i — ^Yesterday was a day of disaster • 
I left the capital amidst torrents of rain, and between Mairta and 
Maowlee found my best elephant lying dead; the long and sudden 
march, and too heavy a load, had destioyed the fine animal It was 
rather ominous to lose the emblem of wisdom in the outset of this 
journey We passed a most uncomfortable day, and still more 
uncomfortable night, for a stiong gale forced up the tent-pms 
from the clay soil, and brought down the tent over my ears I had 
an escape fiom the pole, part of which I propped undei the fly to 
keep me from suffocation Aiound me weie nothing but yells of 
distress, half laughable, half serious, horses loose, and camels loaiing 
in discordant gutturals We were glad long before dawn to pack up 
our chattels, thoioughly soaked, and consequently double weight, 
and begin moving for Pohona, wheie we aie piomised a little lepose. 
1 have taken this route as it is the last occasion I shall have to visit 
the woik of my own hands, the mart of Bhilwarra. Pohona is or 
was a place of some value , but the Brahmins, through the influence 
of the Rana's sister, had got it by means of a forged grant, and 
abided by the privileges of their order But toi tunately they abused 
the right of sanctuary, in giving protection to a thiet and assassin 
from Intel ested motives ; consequently, the penalty of resumption 
was incuried, and we hope to suffer no other ill-effects than Ohand 
Bd^^s displeasure 

BhihowtrOi July 26th — ardna,the Jupitet pktvialis of the Hindu, 
has been most complaisant, and for two days has stopped up all the 

bottles of heaven,^^ aud I made my tiiumphal entry into our good 
town of Bhilwari a, on one of those days which aie peculiarly splendid 
in the monsoon, when the sun deigns to emeige from behind the 
clouds. 

My reception was quite Asiatic ; the entiie population, headed by 
the chief merchants, and preceded by the damsels with the hulkis^ 
advanced full a mile to meet and conduct me to a town which, a few 
years ago, had not one inhabited dwelling I passed through the 

before, oi m S I7l7 (A D 1661) , so that in the space of twenty years, we Lave 
it described in the peninsula, in the desei t of India, aud in the plains of Central 
India , and what will appeal not the least singular part of the histoiy of this 
distemper, so analogous to the present date, about the intermediate time of 
these e:i.treme periods, that is about A D 1669, a similar disease was raging m 
England 1 have no doubt that other ti aces of the disordei may appeal lu the 
chionicles for then bards, oi lu Mahomedan wiiteis, ]udgiug fiom these inciden- 
tal notices, which might never have attracted attention had not mwi > i come 
to oui own doors 1 have had many patients dying about me, but no man 
ever dreamed of contagion , to piopagate which opinion, and scare us frpm all 
the sympathies of life, without pioot absolutely demonstrative, is, to say the 
least, highly censurable There is enough of self in this laud of idb a civiliza- 
tion, without drawing a coidon sanitaue round oveiy individual The 
Oodipoor prince was the first person seized with the disease in that capital . 
a proof to me, against all the faculty, that to other causes than personal 
communication its influence must be asci ibed. 1 will not repeat treatment 
111 this case (see p 59), which may desei ve notice, though prescribed by the 
uninitiated. 
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pBin street, sun'ounded by its wealthy occupants, who bad suspended 
over the pro]ecting awnings tbe most costly silks, biooades, and other 
finely, to do honour to one whom they psteemed their benefactor, 
and having conducted me to my tent, left me to breakfast, an4 
returned in the afternoon. As the tent would not contain a tenth of 
the visitors, I had its walls removed, and all were welcome to enter 
who could Every moment I expected to see it fall upon us, as tfeeie 

were hundieds of hands at each rope, swaying it in eveiy direction, 
in their eagerness to see what was going on within between the 
saheh and the punchaet of both sects, Oswal and Mahesri, or Jain and 
Vishnuv^ We talked over many plans for the future benefit of the 
town j of further leducing the duties, and giving additional freedom 
to the transit-trade I offered, in the Rana^s name to expend the 
next two years’ income on a circumvall,ation for the protection of the 
town ; which, for many good reasons, they refused , and principally, 
that it would be a check on that very freedom it was m^ desire they 
should enjoy, as it would prevent uninterrupted ingress and egresA' 
I, however, sent for the chiefs, to whom, with their quotas, was 
confided the duty of guarding this town, and before the assembled 
gioupes explained the necessity of preventing any complaints from 
want of due vigilance, and told them they were to be in hen of walls 
to Bhilwarra. My good friends having no inclination to retire, I senj; 
for the presents I intended for the heads of the sectarian merchants, 
with the uir-pdn (that moat convenient mode of hinting to a frienjd 
that you are tired of him), and they departed with a thousand 
blessings, and prayers for the perpetuity of our rcy 

Bhilwarra is perhaps the most conspicuous instance in all 'India of 
the change which our predominant influence has effected in four 
short years ; and to many it must appear almost miraculous that, 
withm that period, a great commercial mart should be established, 
and thiee thousand houses, twelve hundred of which are those of 
merchants or artizans, be made habitable, the principal street being 
entiiely rebuilt, that goods of all countries should be found there”, 
bills of exchange to any amount, and on auy city in India, obtained, 
and that all should be systematically organized, as if it had been 
the silent growth of ages. To me it afforded another convincing 
proof, in addition to the many I have bad, of the tenacity ana 
indestructibility of the institutions in these regions, and that very 
little skill IS requisite to evoke order and prosperity out of con- 
fusion and'distress. I have no hesitation in saying that, were it not 
now time to withdraw from interfeience in the Internal concerns of 
M^war, the machine of government having been once moie put into 
action, with pioper management this place might become the chief 
mart of Eajpootana, and ten thousand houses would soon find 
inhabitants . such aie its local capabilities as an entrepdt. But while 
I indulge this belief, I should at the same time fear that the rigid 
impartiality, which ‘has prevented the quarrels of the sectarian 
tradeis from affecting the general weal, would be lost sight of in the 
CVoi. n]' ^ 80 
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apathy and intrigue wTiicTi are by no means banished from the 
councils of the capital 

I bade a last farewell to Bhilwarra and its inhabitants^ with prayers 
for the welfaie of both. 

BJdluai ra, 28th. — Though pressed for time, and the weather had 
again become bad, I could not lesist the kind entreaties of the 
people of Bhilwarra that I would halt one more day amongst them; 
and albeit neither my health nor occupations admitted of my being; 
the hon to the good traders of the city withont inconvenience, the 
slight personal sacrifice was amply repaid by the more intimate 
acquaintance I gained with men belonging to every region of 
Rajwarra. 

Jehajpoor, 29th — This was a long march in a torrent of rain, the 
country flooded, and roads out up , and although I have not 
incommoded myself with much baggage, the little I have is in a 
wretched plight. The crockery-bearer fell wifch his load, and 
smashed the contents. Passed over the encamping-grouiid of last 
year, and bestowed a transient thought upon the scene enacted 
there. I was equally near 'the brink' this spring. The Eana had 
stopped the nakarra, and many a lupee's-Vvorth of hesur (saffron) 
was promised to the divinities both of the Jams and Vishnu vis 
for my recovery. My kinsman. Captain Waugh, was admitted, 
after many days' exclusion, to take a last adieu ; but I told the 
doctor I was sure he was wrong ; and here I am, bound for the same 
scenes of misery fiom which I so lately escaped, and under which 
several of my establishment, besides poor Cary, have succumbed. 

Boondi, doth. — Another fatiguing march brought us to the con- 
clusion of our journey , and notwithstanding a deluge of rain, wo 
were metthiee miles from the city by the minister and the principal 
chiefs, with whom an interchange of iugul-geeri (embracing) took 
place in spite of the i aging elements. All preceded to announce our 
approach, but my faithful old friend, the Maharaja Bickramajeet, 
whose plain and downright honesty in all that appertains to his 
master’s house has won my warmest regard He rode by my side, 
and told me of the changes that had taken place, of the dangers of 
the young Earn Sing fiom the interested views of those who affected 
the semblance of devotion , “ but," observed the veteran, " you know 
"us all, and will trust no individual with too much authoiity." He 
could speak thus without fear of being misunderstood, for no 
persuasion would have induced him to enter into their cabals, or 
compromise his trust of watching over the personal safety of his 
infant prince ; though without any ostensible post or character save 
that proud title — which was ascribed to him by all parties—' the 
loyal Bickramajeet.’ 

The beauties of the scenery passed unheeded, and have already 
been sufiiciently described, though there is novelty in every point 
of view from which the fairy palace is seen , an'd as it burst upon us 
this morning, a momentary gleam, passing over its gilded pinnacles. 
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displayed its varied outline, which has lapidly immerged into the 
gloom that hung over it, according well with the chai'acter of its 
mmates As it was my policy to demonsti ate, by the i apidity of my 
movements (which had bi ought me in six days at such a season 
from Oodipoor to Boondl), how much the Biitish government had at 
heart the welfare of its young prince, I hastened to the palace in 
my travelling costume, to pay my respects, wishing to get over the 
formal visit of condolence on the loss the prince had sustained. 

I found the young chief and his brother, Gop^l Sing, suiiounded by 
amost respectable court, though, asl passed ^ong the line of retainers 
occupying each side of the long collonnaded I could 

perceive looks of deep anxiety and expectation blended with those 
of welcome. Notwithstanding the forms of mourning must destroy 
much of the syinpathy with grief, there is something in the settled 
composure of feature of an assembly like this, convened to receive 
the condolence of a stranger who felt for the loss m which he> waa 
called to sympathize, that fixes the mind. Although I wasfamihar 
with the rite of which, since the days o£ David, who sent 

‘‘ to comfort Hanum, son of the king of the children of Ammon, when 

his father died, is generally one of ' the mockeiies of woe,^ its ordi- 
nary character was changed on this occasion, when we met to 
deplore the loss of the chief of all the Haras. 

I expressed the feelings which the late event had excited in me, 
m which, I observed, the most noble the governor-general would' 
participate, adding that it was a consolation to find so much 
promise in his successor, during whose minority his lordship 
would be in the place of a father to him in all that concerned 
his welfare j and that in thus speedily fulfilling the obligations of 
public duty and friendship to the will of his deceased paient, I but 
evinced the deep interest my government had in the rising prosperity 
of Boondij that, thank God, the time was past when a nunority 
could endanger his welfare, as it would only redouble the anxiety 
and vigilance of my government;, with much more to the same 
purport, which it is unnecessary to I’epeat. The young prince replied 
with great propriety of manner and speech,, conqludmg thus , My 
“ father left me, m your lap , he confided my well-being to your 
“hands.” After a few remarks to the chiefs, I repaired to. the 
residence prepared for me- at no- great distance fiom the palace. 
Here I found all my wants supplied and my comforts most carefully 
studied , and. scarcely had I changed my garments, when a sumptuous 
dinner was announced, sent by the queen-mother,, who in order to do 
more honour had ordered a Brahmin to precede it, spiinkhng the 
road with holy-water to prevent the approach of evil ^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ceremony of R&]-fcilac, o> inaugu) ation — Pet sonal qualities of the Pao Raja 
and Ins h oiliet s — The installation — The fcilac made by the authoi , as i eyi e- 

seniative of the British government — Geiemontes — Message from the queen- 
motJieu — Balwunt Rao, of Goteiah — The Bohoia, oi chief ministei — Power 
and disposition of these two officers — Ai i angements made by the authoi — 
Interview and conveisation with the Rani — Literaiy and histo]ieal leseaiehes 
of the author — Revenues of Boondi — Its pi aspects — Bepai tin e foi Kotah — 
condition of the junioi blanches of the Haras — Rowtah — Giand hunts in 
Harouti, 

August the oth — The ceremony of Baj-tilac, or inauguration of 
the young Rao Raja^ had been postponed as soon as the Rani-mother 
heard of my intention to come to Boondi, and as the joyous ‘‘ third 
of Sawun/^ Sawim-ca-teejj was at hand, it was fixed for the day 
following that festival As the interval between the display of grief 
and the expression of joy is short in these states, it would have 
been inauspicious to mingle aught of gloom with this most celebrated 
of all the festivals of the Haras, in which the whole city pai takes. 
The queen-mother sent a message to.request that I would accompany 
her son in the procession of the teej, with which invitation I moat 
wilhngly complied ; and she also informed me that it was the custom 
of Rajwarra, for the nea,rest of km, or some neighbouring prince, on 
such occasions, to entreat the mourner, at the termination of the 
twelve days of mdtim, to dispense with its emblems. Accordingly, 
I prepared a coloured dress, with a turban and a jewelled svrpSsh, 
which I sent, with a request that the prince would pat aside the 
white turban ” In compliance with this, he appeared in these 
vestments in public, and I accompanied him to the ancient palace in 
old Boondi, where all public festivities are still held. 

The young prince of the Haras is named Ram Sing, after one of 
the invincibles of this race, who sealed his loyalty with his life on 
the field of Dholpoor. He is now in his eleventh year, fair, and with 
a lively, intelligent cast of face, and a sedateness of demeanour which, 
at his age, is only to be seen m the east Gop&l Sing, his brother, 
by a diffeient mother, is a few months younger, very intelligent, and 
in peison slight, fair, and somewhat marked with the small-pox. 
There is a third boy, about four, who, although illegitimate, was 
brought up with equal regard, but now he will have no consideration. 

The cavalcade was numerous and imposing j the chiefs and their 
retainers well-mounted, their equipments all new for the occasion, 
and the inhabitants in their best apparel, created a spectacle which 
was quite exhilarating, and which Boondi had not witnessed for a 
century indeed, I should haidly have supposed it possible that four 
yeais could have produced such a change in the general appearance 
or numbers of the population. After remaining a few minutes, I 
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took leave, that I might impose no restraint on the mirth which the 
day produces * 

The next day was appointed for the installation . Captain W augh, 
who had been sent from Oodipoor to Kotah in December last, when, 
the troubles of that state bioke out afresh, joined me this day in. 
order to be present at the ceremony, though he was in wretched 
health from the peculiar insalubrity of Kotah at this time of the 
yeai. We proceeded to the Bajmahl, where all the sons of Dewa- 
Bango have been anointed Every avenue through which we passed 
was crowded with well-dressed people, who gave us hearty cheers of 
congratulation as we went along, and seemed to participate in the 
feeling evinced towards their young prince by the represent- 
ative of the protecting power. The courts below and around the 
palace were in like manner filled with the Hara letaineis, who 
rent the air with Jy f Jy f as we dismounted. Theie was a very full 
assemblage within, wheie the young Baja was undergoing purification 
by the priests j but we found his brother the Maharaja GopM Sing, 
Bulwunt Sing of Goterah, the first noble of Boondi, the 'chiefs of 
^ Kaprain and Thana, old Biokramajeet, and likewise the venerable 
nhief of Doogarie (son of Sriji), giand-uncle of the young prince, who 
had witnessed all the revolutions which the country had undergone, 
and could appreciate the existing repose. It was gratifying to hear 
this ancient, who could remember both peiiods of prosperity, thank 
ParmSsiuar that he had lived to see the restoration of his country's 
independence. In this manner we had some interesting conversation, 
while sacrifice and purification were going on in the adjoining apart- 
ment.. When this was over, I was' instructed to bring the young 
Baja forth and lead him to a temporary ^ cushion of state,' when a 
new round of religious ceremonies took place, terminating with his 
re-election of the family Purohit and B^ds, by marking their fore- 
heads with the tilac • which ordmation entitled them to put the 
undfimi upon the prince's, denoting the “ divine right" by which he 
was in future to rule the Haras The young pnnce went through a 
multitude of propitiatory rites with singular accuracy and self-pos- 
session , and when they were over, the assembly rose I was then 
requested to conduct him to the gadi, placed in an elevated balcony 
overlooking the external court and a great part of the town ; and it 
being too high for the young piince to reach, I raised him to it. The 
officiating priest now brought the vessel containing the unction, 
composed of sandal-wood powder and aromatic oils, into which I 
dipped the middle finger of my light hand, and made the tilao on his 
iorehead I then girt him with the sword, and congratulated him 
i? government, declaung aloud, that all might hear, 

tliat the British government would never cease to feel a deep interest 
in all that concerned the welfare of Boondi and the "young prince's 
family Shouts of approbation burst from the immense crowds who 
thronged the palace, all in their gayest attiie, whil e every valley 

* See the description of the Teej, Yol. I, p. 497. 
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re-echoed the sound of the cannon from the citadel of Tarragm*h. I 
then put DU the jewels, consisting of siip^sh, or aigrette, winch I 
hound round his tuihan, a necklace of pearls, and hiacelets, with 
twenty-one shields (the tiay of a Eajpoot) o£ shawls, hiocades, and 
fine clothes. An elephant and two handsome horses, iichly capari- 
soned, the one having silver, the other silver-gilt ornaments, with 
emhioideied velvet saddle-cloths, were then led into the centra of 
the court undei the balcony, a hlielat befitting the dignity both of 
the giver and the leceiver Having gone through this form, m 
which I was prompted by my old friend the Mahara3a Bickramajeet, 
and paid my individual congratulationB as the friend of his father 
and his personal guardian, I withdrew tOvmake room for the chiefs, 
heads of clans, to peifoim the like round of ceremonies for making 
the tilac, they at the same time acknowledge his accession and their 
own homage and fealty. I was joined by Gop&l Sing, the prmce^s 
brother, who artlessly told me that he had no protector but myseK; 
and the chiefs, as they returned from the ceremony, came and con- 
giatulated me on the pait Ihadtaken in aritewhich so nearly touched 
them all , individually presentmg their nuzzm s to me as the repre- 
sentative of the paramount power. I then made my salutation to the 
prince and the assembly of the Haras, and returned The Eao Eaja 
afterwards proceeded with his cavalcade to all the shrines m this 
city and Sitoor, to make his ofienngs. 

The next day, I received a message from the queen-mother with 
her blessing {asees), intimating her surpnse that I had yet sent no 
special deputation to her, to comfoit her under her affliction, and to 
giYe a pledge for her own and her child's protection ; and that 
although on this point she could feel no distiust, a direct commum- 
cation would be satisfactory. In reply, I urged that it was from 
delicacy alone I had erred, and that I only awaited the intimation 
that it would be agreeable, though she would see the embarrass 
ment attending such a step, more especially as I never employed my 
own servants when I could command the-services of the ministers , 
and that as I feared to give umbrage by selecting any one of them, if ' 
she would receive the tour, X would send with them a confidential 
servant, the ahbarnuvees or news-writei, as the bearer of my mes- 
sage Her anxiety was not without good grounds •• the elements of 
disoider, though subdued, weie not crushed, and she dieaded the 
ambition and tuibulence of the seniornoble, Bulwunt Eao of Goterah, 
who had proved a thorn in the side of the late Eaja throughout his 
hfe. This audacious but gallant Eajpoot, about twelve years before, 
had stormed and taken Nynwa, one of the chief castles of Boondl 
in the face of day, and defeated with great slaughter many attempts 
to retake it, still holdmg it in spite of his piince, and trusting to his 
own party and the Mahiattas for support In fact, but for the change 
in his relations, he neither would have obeyed a summons to the 
jPiesence, nor dared to appear uninvited ; and even now his appear- 
ance excited no lessalarmthansurpriso. ^'Bulwunt Sing at Boondi !" 
was repeated by many of the surrounding chiefs, as one of the 
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anomalous signs of the times } for to have heard that a Hon from 
their jungles had gone to congratulate the Raja^ would have caused 
less wonder and infinitely less apprehension The Rani was not 
satisfied^ nor had her late lord been^ with the chief minister^ the 
Bohora^ Simbhoo Ram^ who only a few days before the Ra]a*s 
death had expiessed great Unwilhnguess, when called on, to 
produce his account of the finances. It was chiefly with a view to 
guard against these individuals, that the deceased Rao Raja had 
nominated the British Agent as the guardian of his son and the state 
during his minority, and the queen-mother besought me to see his 
wishes faithfully executed. Fortunately, theie were some men who 
could be depended on, especially G-ovind Ram, who had attended the 
agent as vakeel • a simple-minded man, full of integrity and good 
intentions, though no match for the Bohora in ability or intrigue. 
There was also the dhabJide^ or foster-brother of the late prince, who 
held the important office of killehdar of Tarragurh, and who, like all 
his class, is devotion personified. There was likewise Ohanderbhan 
Naique, who, from a low condition, had risen to fav^iur and power, 
and being quick, obedient, and faithful, was always held as a check 
over the Bohora There were also two eunuchs of the palace, 
servants entirely confidential, and with a very good notion of the 
general afiairs of the state 

Such were the materials at my disposal and .they were ample for 
all the concerns of this little state. Conformably to the will of the 
late prince, and the injunctions of the queen-mother, the Agent 
entirely reformed the functions of these officers, prohibited the 
revenues of the state from being confounded with the mercantile 
concerns of the mimster, requiring them henceforth to be deposited 
at the hishen-hindar, or treasury in the palace, providing a system 
of checks, as w6ll on the receipts as the expenditure, and making all 
the four jointly and severally answerable j yet he made no material 
innovations, and displaced or displeased no one , though in raising 
those who were noted throughout the country for their integrity, he 
confirmed their good intentions and afforded them scope, while his 
measures were viewed with general satisfaction After these 
arrangements, the greatest anxiety of the queen was for the absence 
of Bulwunt Rao , and, as it was in vain to argue against her f^rs, 
she requested that, when the ceremonies of installation were over, 
the chiefs might be dismissed to their estates, and that I would take 
the opportunity, at the next duihar, to point out to them the exact 
- line of their duties, and the necessity of observance of the customs 
of past days : all of which was courteously done. 

Although the festival of the BahM was not until the end of the 
month, the mother of the young prince sent me by the hands of the 
hl^ui, or family priest,* the bracelet of adoption as her brother, which 
m>de my young ward henceforth my ITidnaij, or nephew. With 
this mark of regard, she also expressed, through the ministers, a 
wish that I would pay her a visit at~ the palace, as she had many 
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points to discuss regaiding Lalji^s welfare, whicli could only be 
satisfactoiily argued vvid voce Of couise I assented , and, accom- 
pauied by the Bobora and tbe confidential eunucbs of the mtoula, I 
bad a conveisation of about three bouis witb my adopted sister j a 
curtain being between us Hei language was sensible and forcible, 
andsbe evinced a tboiougb knowledge of all tbe routine of govern- 
ment and tbe views of parties, wbicb sbe descnbed witb great clear- 
ness and piecision She especially appioved of tbe distribution of 
duties, and said, with these cbecl^, and tbe deep interest I felt for 
all that concerned tbe honour of Boondi, her mind was quite at ease ; 
nor bad she anything left to desire Sbe added that sbe relied 
implicitly on my fnendsbip for the deceased, whose regard for me 
was gieat I took tbe bberty of adverting* to many topics for her 
own guidance , counselling her to shun tbe error of communicating 
with or receiving reports from interested or ignorant advisers; and 
above all, to shun forming parties, and ruling, according to tbeir 
usual policy, by division ; I suggested that the object would be best 
attained by never intimating her wishes but when tbe four ministers 
weie together , and urged her to exercise her own sound judgment, 
and banish all anxiety for her son’s welfare, by always recalling to 
mind what my government bad done for the interests of Boondi. 
During a great part of this conversation, the Bobora had retired, so 
that her tongue was unrestrained. With utr-^p&n and her blessing 
{asees) sent % one‘of her damsels, she dismissed me with the oft-» 
repeated remark, ** Forget not that Lalji is now in your lap.^' 

I retired with my conductors, highly gratified with this interest- 
ing conversation, and impressed with respect for her capacity and 
views This Bani, as I have elsewhere mentioned, is of the Eahtore 
tribe, and of the house of Kishengurh in Marwar, she is the 
youngest of the late Bao Baja’s four widowed queens, but takes the 
chief rank, as mother and guardian of the minor prince 

I remained at Boondi till the middle of August , when^ having 
given a right tone and diiection toils government, 1 left it with the 
admonition that I should consider myself authorized, not as the 
agent of government so much as the executor of their late lord’s 
wishes, and with the concurient assent of the legent-queen, to 
watch over the piince’s welfare until the age of sixteen, when 
Bajpoot mmoiity ceases, and advertised them, that they must 
not be surprised if I called upon them eveiy year to infoim 
me of the annual surplus revenue they had set aside for accu- 
mulation until his majority. I leminded the Bobora, in the 
words of his own beautiful metaphor, when, at the period of 
thetieaty, my government lestoied its long-alienated lands, “again 
“will our lakes overflow; once more will the lotus shew 

its face on the waters.” Nor had he forgotten this emblematic 
phraseology, and with his coadjutors promised his most strenuqua 
efforts During the few remaining days of my stay, I had continual 
messages from the young prince, by the “ Gold stick,” or dhabMc 
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•wbioh were invariably addressed to me as the Mamoo SaJieh/’ or 
uncle He sent me specimens of bis band-writing, both in 
Bevanagaii and Peisian, in .which last, howevei, he had not got 
fartbei than the alphabet , and he used to iide'Skud kai owU his horse 
within sight of my tents, and always expiessed anxiety to know 
what the “ Mamo” thought of his horsemanship. I was soon after 
called upon by the queen-mother for my congfratulations on Lalji 
having slain his first boar, an event that had summoned all the Haras 
to make their ofEerings j a ceiemony which will lecall a distinction 
received by the Macedonian youths, on a similar occasion, who were 
not admitted to public discussions until they had slain a wild boar. 

Whilst partaking m these national amusements, and affoiding all 
the political aid I could, my leisure time was employed in exti acting 
from old chionicles or living records what might serve to develop 
the past history of the family ; in frequent visits to the cenotaphs 
of the family, or other remarkable spots, and in dispersing my 
emissaries for inscriptions in every direction This was the most 
singular part of my conduct to the Boondi court j they could not 
conceive why I should take an interest in such a pursuit. 

The fiscal revenues of Boondi do not yet exceed three lacs of 
lupees , and it will be some time before the entire revenues, both 
fiscal and feudal, will produce more than five , and out of the crown 
domain, eighty thousand rupees annually are paid to the Biitish 
government, on account of the lands Sindia held in that state, and 
which he relinquished by the treaty of.A D. 1818. Notwithstanding 
his circumscribed means, the late Rao Raja put every branch of his 
government on a most respectable footing He could muster seven 
hundred household and PutMet horse, and, including his garrisons, 
his corps of golandaz, and little park {j%nsi) of twelve guns, about 
two thousand seven hundred paid intantiy, in all between three 
and four thousand men For the queens, the ofiBlcers of government, 
and the pay of the garrisons, estates were assigned, which yielded 
sufGLcient for the purpose. A continuation of tranquilhty is all that is 
required, and Boondi will again take its proper station in Ra3warra. 

Gwmp, MowtaJij November I9th. — On the 14th of August,! departed 
for Kotah, and found the junior branches of the Haras far from 
enjoying the repose of Boondi But on these subjects we will not 
touch here, fuither than to. remark, that the last three months have 
been the most harassing of my existence •* civil war, deaths of 
friends and relatives, cholera raging; and all of us worn out with 
perpetual attacks of ievei, ague, anxiety, and fatigue. 

Rowtah, the spot on which I encamped, is hallowed by recollec- 
tions the most inspiiiting. It was on this very ground I took up 
my position throughout the campaign of 1817-18, in the very centre 
of movements of all the amues, friendly and hostile *[■ 

^ ITor au account o£ these transactions, vide Chap. XI, Annals of Xotah 

t It was from this ground I detached thirty-twjo firelocks of my guard, 
supported by two hundred of the Regent’s men, with two camel swivels, to beat 
[Ton. IL] 81 ‘ 
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As we were now in the vicinity of the chief Rumna in Harouti, 
the Raj Rana proposed to exhibit the mode in which they carry on 
their grand hunts The site chosen was a large range running into 
and paiallel bo the chain which separates Harouti from Malwa At 
noon, the hour appointed, accompanied by several officers of the 
Neemuch force (amongst whom was my old fiiend Major Puce), we 
pioceeded to the Shihatgas, a hunting seat, elected half-way up the 
gentle ascent, having teriaced roofs and parapets, on which the 
sportsman lays his gun to massacre the game, and here we waited 
some time in anxious expectation, occasionally some deer scudding by 
Gradually, the din of the hunters reached ns, increasing into 
tumultuous shouts, with the beating of diums, and all the varieties of 
discord Soon various kind of deer galloped wildly past, succeeded by 
nilgdes, hdrd-singds, red and spotted Some wild-hogs went off 
snorting and trotting, and at length, as the hunters approached, a bevy 
of animals, amongst which some black-snouted hyaenas were seen, who 
made a dead halt when they saw themselves between two fires There 


up a portion of the mam Pindari horde, when broken by our armies But my 
little band out-marched the auxiliaries, and when they came upon the foe, they 
found a camp of 1,500 instead of 500 men , but nothing daunted, and the 
surprise being complete, they poured in sixty rounds before the day broke, and 
cleared their camp Then, each mounting a marauder’s horse and driving a 
laden camel before him, they returned within the twenty-foui hours, having 
marched sixty miles, and slam more than four times their numbeis Nothing 
so clearly illustiated the destitution of all moral courage in the freebooteis, as 
their conduct on this occasion , for at dawn of day, when the smoke cleared 
away, and they saw the handful of men who had driven them into the Galy 
Sinde, a body of about four hundred returned to the attack , but my Sipahis, 
dismounting, allowed the boldest to approach within pistol-shot before they 
gave their fire, which sufficed to make the lancers wheel off The situation 
recalled the dm which announced th'eir return upon which occasion, going 
out to welcome them, I saw the Begenn's camp turn out, and the trees were 
crowded with spectators, to enjoy the triumphal entry of the gallant little band 
with the spoils of the spoiler The prize was sold and divided on the drum- 
head, and yielded SIX oi eight months’ pay to each, but it did not lest here, 
for Lord Hastings promoted the non-commissioiied officers and seveial of the 
men, giving to all additional pay for life 
The effect of this exploit was surprising , the country people, who hitherto 
would as soon have thought of plundering his Satanic majesty as a Pmdarrf, 
amassed all the spoils abandoned on their flight, and bi ought them to the camp 
of the Begent , who, as be never admitted the spoils of au enemy into his 
treasury, sent it all to our tents to be at my disposal But, as I could see no 
right that we bad to it, I proposed that the action should be commemorated by 
the erection of a bridge, bearing Lord Hastings' name There were the spoils 
of every region , many trays of gold necklaces, some of which weie strings of 
Yenetiau sequins, coins of all ages (ft om which I completed a senes of the 
Mogul kings), and five oi six thousand head of cattle of eveiy desciiption 
The Begent adopted my suggestion a bridge nf fifteen arches was constructed, 
extending over the river at the breadth of a thousand feet, eastward of Kotah , 
and though more solid and useful than remuikable foi beauty, will serve to 
perpetuate, as Hasteen-pool, the name of a gallant soldier and enlightened 
statesman, who emancipated India from the scourge of the Pindarrls Ho is 
now beyond the reach of human praise, and the author may confess that he is 
proud of having suggested, planned, and watched to its completion, this 
trophy to his fame. 
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•was no tiger, ho-wevei , in the assemblage, -vsTbichratber disappointed us, 
but the still more cuuous -wild dog was seen by some. A slaughter 
commenced, the effects of -wbicb I judged less at the time, but soon 
after I got to my tents, I found six camel-»loads of deei, of various 
kinds, deposited My fnend. Major Puce, did not much admire this 
unsportsmanlike mode of dealing with the lords of the forest, and 
although very well, once in one^s hfe, most would think a boar hunt, 
speai in hand, preferable Still it was an exhilarating scene ; the 
confusion of the animals, their wild dismay at this compulsory 
association , the yells, shouts, and dm from four battalions of regulars, 
who, m addition to the oi dinary band of huntsmen, f oymed a chain 
from the summit of the mountain, across the valley to the opposite 
heights, and, last not least, the placid Regent himself listening to 
the tumult he could no longer witness, produced an effect not easily 
forgotten. This sport is a species of petty war, not altogether free 
from danger, especially to the rangers , but I heard of no accidents. 
We had a round of a nilgdd, and also tried some steaks, which ate 
very like coaise beef 

It IS asserted that, in one shape or another, these hunting excur- 
sions cost the state Uoo lacSj or £20,000 annually The Regent’s 
regular hunting-establishment consisted of twenty-five carpenteis, 
two hundred aii eas, or huntsmen, and five hundredoccasionalrangers. 
But the goteSj or ' feasts,’ at the conclusion of these sports, occasioned 
the chief expense, when some thousands were fed, and rewards and 
gratuities weie bestowed upon those whom the Regent happened to 
be pleased with. This was one of the methods he puisued to 
ingratiate himself with the Haras, and he was eminently successful ; 
the only wonder is, that so good an opportunity should have been 
neglected of getting rid of one who had so long tyrannized over 
them. 

- We heie took a temporary leave of the Regent, and we intend to 
fill up the interval till the return of the Maha Rao fiom M4war, by 
making a tour through upper Malwa, in which we shall visit the falls 
of the Ohumbul amidst the dense woods of Fnchail. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Pass of Moltundut ) a — Vim ft ow. ilie summit of the pass into Puchail, — Mat hs 
set up hy the Bunjarns — Monastery of Atteets, or Jogis^—Tlmr savage aspect. 
—The author elected a chfla —The head of the estaUishment —Sis legend of 
the origin of the epithet Seesodia — 27ie grand temple of Sarolli —Conjeotui e 
as to its founder. — Bat olli 

We marched before day break through the famed pass of Mokundurra * 
and caught a ghmpse at the outlet of the fine plains of Malwa We 


‘ a corruption of Ihodr, ’a barrier, pass, 

MohundfSraQ of tbe epithats of Crishna, Mokundurra 
synonimous ‘ the pass and portal of the Deity.’ 
[VOE. n.j 


outlet, or^ portal;’ and 
and JDwdmcanaffh are 

8lA 
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then tamed abruptly to the right, and skirted the range which 
divides Haravati from Malwa, over a rich campaign tract, in a 
re-entering angle of the lange, which gradually contracted to the 
point of exit, up the motfntains of Puchail 

The sun rose just as we cleared the summit of the pass, and we 
halted for a few minutes at the tower that guards the ascent, to look 
upon the valley behind the landscape was bounded on eithei side 
by the rampaits of natuie, enclosing numerous villages, until the 
eye was stopped by the eastern horizon. We proceeded on the terrace 
of this table-land, of gradual ascent, through a thick forest, when, 
as we leached the point of descent, the sun cleared the'bairier which 
we had just left, and darting his beams through the foliage, illumin- 
ated the castel of Bhynsror, while the new fort of Dangermow, 
appeared as a white speck in the gloom that still enveloped the 
Pat’har. 

We descended along a natural causeway, ‘the rock bemg perfectly 
bare, without a particle of mould or vegetation "Small pillars, or 
nninscribed tablets, placed erect m the centre of little heaps of stone, 
seemed to indicate the scene of murders, when the Bhil lord of the 
pass exacted his toll from all who traversed his dominion They 
proved, however, to be marks 'placed by the huryarris to guide their 
iandas, or caravans, through the devious tracks of the forest. As we 
continued to descend, enveloped on all sides by woods and rocks, we 
lost sight of the towers of Bhynsror, and on reaching the foot 
of the Pass, the first object we saw was a little monasteiy 
of Atteets, founded by the chiefs of Bhynsror. it is called 
Jhalaca. We passed close to their .isolated dwelling, on the 
terraced roof of which a party -of the fraternity were .squritted 
round a fire, enjoying the warmth of the morning sun Their -wild 
appearance corresponded with the scene around; theirmatted hair and 
'beared had never known a comb , their bodies were smeared with 
ashes {bhdboot), and a shred of cloth round the lions seemed the sole 
indication that they belonged to a class possessing human feelings. 
Their lives are passed m a perpetual routine of adoration of Ohatoor- 
Wiaoja, the * four-armed^ dmnity, and they subsist on the produce of 
a few patches of land, with which the chiefs of Bhynsroi have 
endowed this abode of wild ascetics, or with what their patrons or 
the town’s-people and passengeis make up to them The head of 
the establishment, a little vivacious, but wild-looking being, about 
sixty years of age, came foith to bestow his blessing, and to beg 
something for his order He, however, in the first place, elected me 
one of his cTields, or disciples, by marking my forehead with a tiled 
of bhdbootj which he took from a platter made of dhdJc-leaves , to 
which rite of inauguration I submitted with due gravity. The old 
man proved to be a walking volume of legendary lore ; but his con- 
veisation became insufferably tedious Intel iniption was in vain; 
he could tell his story only in his own way, and in order to get at a 
point of local histoiy connected with the sway of the Ranas, I was 
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obliged to begin from tbe creation of tbe world, and go through all 
the theogonies, the combats of the Soors and Asoois, thp gods and 
Titans of Indian mythology , to bewail with Seeta the loss of 'her 
child, her rape by Rawnn, and the whole of the wars of Rama 
waged for her recoveiy, when, at length, the genealogy of d/he 
family commenced, which this strange being traced through all their 
varying patronymics of Dits, Rics, (johelote, Aharya, Seesodia , at 
which last he again diverged, and gave me an episode to explain the 
etymology of the distinguishing epithet I subjoin it, as a specimen 
of the anchorite^s historical lore * — 

In these wilds, an ancient Rana of Oheetore had sat down to a 
gote (feast) consisting of the game slain in the chase , and being very 
hungry, he hastily swallowed a piece of meat to which a gad-fly 
adhered. The fly grievously tormented the Rana's stomach, and he 
sent for a , physician. The wiseman {hid) secretly ordered un 
attendant to out ofl the tip of a cow's ear, as the only means ‘of 
saving the monarch's life. On obtaining this forbidden morsel, the 
hid folded it m a piece of thin cloth, and attaching a string to it, 
made -the roy alpatient swallow it. The gad-fly fastened on the bait, 
and was dragged to light The ^physician was rewarded , but the 
curious Rana insisted on knowing by what means the cure wns 
efleoted, and when he heard that a piece of sacred kme had passed 
his hps, he determined to expiate the enormity in a manner which 
itsh.einousness required, and to swallow boihng lead .(seesa) f A 
vessel was put on thehre, and half a seei soon melted, when,, praying 
that his involuntary offence might be forgiven, he boldly drank it 
off „ but lo • it passed through him hke water. From that day, the 
name of the 'tribe was changed from Aharya to Seesodia The old 
Jogi as firmly believed the truth of this absurd tale as he did his 
own existence, and J allowed him to run on till the temple of Barolli 
suddenly burst 'upon my view from amidst the foliage that ahi ended 
it. The tiansition was , grand , we had for some time been picking 
our way along the margm of a small stream that had worked itself 
a bed intthe rock over which lay our path, and whose course had 
been our guide to this object af our pilgrimage As -we neared the 
sacred fane, still following the stream, we reached a level spot over- 
shadowed by the majestic koroo and amba, which had never known 
the axe We instantly dismounted, and by a flight of steps attained 
the court of the temple To describe its stupendous and diversified 
architecture is impossible , it is the office of the pencil .alone, but 
the labour would be almost endless Art seems here to have 
exhausted itself, and we were, perhaps now for the first time, fully 
impiessed with the beauty of Hindu sculptuie The columns, the 
ceilings, the external loofing, where each stone presents a miniature 
temple, one rising over another, until crowned by the urn-like 
Tcullusj disti acted our attention. The carvipg.on.the capital of .each 
column would require pages of explanation, and the whole, in spite 
of its high antiquity, is in wonderful preservaiiion. This is attribu- 
table mainly to'two causes : every stone is chiselled out of the close- 
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graine^quartz rock, peiliaps the most datable (as it is the most 
di&cxM to woik) of any, and in older that the Islamite should have 
excuse for evading their iconoclastic law, they covered the 
entire temple with the finest maible cement, so adhesive, that it is 
only where the prevalent winds have beaten upon it that it is 
altogether worn off, leaving the ^ sculptured edges of the stone as 
smooth and shaip as if carved only yesterday. 

The gland temple of BaioUi is dedicated to Siva, whose emblems 

aie eveiywheie visible. It stands in an aiea of about two hundred 

and fifty yaids squaie, enclosed by a wall built of unshaped 

stones without cement. Beyond this wall aie gioves of ma]estic 

tiees, with many smaller shrines and sacied fountains The fiist 

ob3ect that struck my notice, 3ust before entering the area, 

was a pillar, eiect in the earth, with a hooded-snake sculptuied 

aiound it. The door-way, which is destroyed, must have been 

veiy curious, and the lemains that choke up the interior are 

highly interesting One of these specimens was entire, and 

unrivalled in taste and beauty. The principal figures are of Siva 

and his consort, Parbutty, with their akendants. He stands 

upon the lotus, having the serpent twined as a garland. In his 

right hand he holds the dumroo, or little di’um, with which, as tho 

god of war, he inspues the warrior, in his left is the cupra, formed 

of a human skull, out of which he drinks the blood of the slam. The 

other two arms have been broken off ; a circumstance which proves 

that even the Islamite, to whom the act may be ascribed, respected 

this work of art. The mountain-born" is on the left of her spouse, 

standing on the coatm, or tortoise, with braided locks, and ear-rings 

made of the conch-shell Every limb is in that easy flowing style 

peculiar to ancient Hindu art, and wanting in modern specimens. 

Both are covered with beaded ornaments, and have no drapery. The 

flim, masculine attitude of ^ JBala Adam/ as I have heard a Ba3poot 

call Mahadeo, contrasts well with the delicate feminine outline of 

his consort. The serpent and lotus intertwine gracefully over their 

heads. Above, there is a senes of compartments filled with various 

flguies, the most conspicuous of wfiich is the chimerical animal 

called the grasj a kind of horned lion , each compai’tment being 

separated by a wreath of flowers, tastefully aiianged and distributed. 

The animal is dehneated with an ease not unworthy the ait in 

Europe Of the various other figures many aie mutilated j one is a 

heimit playing on a guitar, and above him are a couple of deer in a 

listening posture. Captain Waugh is engaged on one of the figures, 

which he agrees with me in pronouncing unrivalled as a specimen 

of art. Theie are paits of them, especially the heads, which would 

not disgrace Canova. They aie in high lelief, being almost 

detached fiom the slab. In this iiagment (about eight feet by thiee) 

the chief figures are about three feet. 

* 

The centre piece, forming a kind of fneze, is nearly entire, and 
about twelve feet by three j it is covered with sculpture of the same 
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character, mostly the celestial choristers, with various iusfcruments, 
celebrating the praiSes of Siva and Parbutty Immediately within 
the door- way, is a smalll shrine to the 'four-armed j' but the Islamite 
having likewise deprived him of the supernumerary pair, the Bhil 
takes him for Ddvi, of whom they are desperately afraid, and m 
consequence the forehead of the statue is liberally smeared with 
vermilion. •' 

t 

On the left, in advance of the mam temple, is one about thirty feet 
high, containing animage of Asht-Mattl, or the ' eight-armed mother;' 
but here the pioua_Mooslem has lobbed the goddess of all her arms, 
save that with which she giasps her shield, and has also lemoved 
her head She treads firmly on the centaur, Mah^swar, whose 
dissevered head lies at some distance in the area, while the lion of 
the Hindu Oybele still retains his grasp of his quai ters. The Joginis 
and Apsaras, or ' maids of war' of Ea]poot martial poetry, have been 
spared. 

On the right is the shrine of Tii-mHibrti, the triune divinity. 
Brimha's face, in the centre, has been totally obliterated, as has that 
of Yishnu, the Preserver, but the Destroyer is uninjuied The 
tiara, which coveis the head* of this triple divinity, is also entire, 
and of perfect workmanship The skill ot the sculptor " can no 
" further go.” Groupes of snakes adorn the clustering locks on the 
ample forehead of Siva, which are confined by a bandeau, in the 
centie of which there is a death's head ornament, hideously exact. 
Yax’ions and singularly elegant devices are wrought in the tiara . in 
one, two horses oouped fiom the shoulder, passing from a rich 
centering and surmounted by a death' s head a dissevered arm points 
to a vulture advancing to seize it, while serpents are wreathed round 
the neck and hands of the Destioyer, whose half-opened month 
discloses a solitary tooth, and the tongue cm led up with a demoniacal 
expression. The whole is colossal, the figuies being six feet and a 
half high. The relief is very bold, and altogether the groupe is 
worthy of having casts made from it 

We now come to the grand temple itself, which is fifty-eight feet 
in height, and in the ancient form peculiar to the temples of Siva. 
The body of the edifice, in which is the sanctum of the god, and 
over which rises its pyramidal szfc?, is a sqqaie of only twenty-one 
feet , but the addition of the domed vestibule {munduf) and portico 
makes it forty-four by twenty-one An outline of this by Ghassi, a 
native artist (who labours at Oodipoor for the same daily pay as a 
tailor, carpenter, or other artizan), will give a tolerably good notion 
of its appearance, though none of its beauty The whole is covered 
with mythological sculpture, without as well as within, emblematic 
of the 'great god' (Mahadeo), who is the givei, as well as the 
destroyer, of life In a niche outside, to the south, he is armed 
agamst the Dytes (Titans), the toond-mala^ or skull-chaplet, reaching 

^ The is represented with three faces {mH-tti) though but one 

head 
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to lusTcnees, and in seven of Ins aims aie offensive Tveapons His 
cap IS the fiustrum of a cone, composed of snakes interlaced, with a 
fillet of skulls • the dipt a is in his hand, and the victims aie scat- 
tered around. On his light is one of the maids of slaughter {Jogim) 
diunk with blood, the cup still at her lip, and her countenance 
expressive of vacuity ; while below, on the left is a female personi- 
fication of Death, meie skin and bone a sickle (ILoorpi)- in her right 
hand,* its knob a death's head, completes this gioupe of the attri- 
butes of destruction 

To the west is Mahadeo under another form, a beautiful and 
animated statue, the expiession mild, as when he went forth to 
entice the mountain-nymph, M&*a, to his embrace. His tiara is a 
blaze of finely-executed ornaments, and his snake-wreath, which 
hangs round him has a garland, has a clasp of two heads of Schesnag 
(the serpent-king), while hfanda below is listening with placidity to 
the sound of the dumioo His cttpia, and or skull-cap, and 

sword, which he is in the attitude of using, are the only accompani- 
ments denoting the god of blood. 

The northern compartment is a picture, disgustingly faithful, of 
death and its attributes, vulgarly known as BJiooha Mdtd, or the 
personification of famine, lank and bare; her necklace, like her 
lord's, of skulls Close by are two mortals in the last stage of 
existence, so correctly represented as to excite an unpleasant surprise. 
The outline, I may say, is anatomically correct The month is half 
open and distorted, and although the eye is closed in death, an 
expression of mental anguish seems still to linger upon the features 
A beast of prey is approaching the dead body; while, by way of 
contrast, a male figure, in all the vigour of youth and health, lies 
prostrate at her feet. 

Such IS a faint description of the sculptured niches on each of the 
external faces of the unndia, whence the spire rises, simple and 
solid In Older, however, to be distinctly understood, I shall give 
some slight ichnographic details. Eirst, is the mindo a, or cella, in 
which is the statue of the god; than the munduf, or, in aichitec- 
tuial nomenclatuie, the ^pionaos, and thud, the portico, with which 
we shall begin, though it transcends all description. 

Like all temples dedicated to Bal-Siva, the vivifier, or * sun god,' it 
faces the east The portico piojects sevei al feet beyond the munduf, 
and has four superb columns in fiont, of which the outline by Ghassi 
conveys but a very imperfect idea Flat fluted pilasters are placed 
on either side of the enhance to the munduf, serving as a support 
to the internal tontn, or tiiumphal arch, and a single column 
intervenes on each side between the pilasters and the columns 
in front The columns are about eighteen feet in height. The 
proportions are perfect, and though the difference of diameter 


^ iTowbere else did 1 ever see the emblem of Time, the counterpart of the 
scythe with which we furnish him, which is unknown to India. 
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between the supeiior and inferior portions of the shaft is less than 
the Grecian standard, there la no want of elegance of effect, whilst 
it gives an idea of more grandeur The frieze is one mass of 
sculptuied figures, generally of human beings, male and female, in 
pairs , thehoruedmoustertermed as, separating the di:fferent pairs. 
The internal toriin or triumphal arch, which is invariably attached 
to all ancient temples of the sun-god, is of that peculiar curvature 
formed by the junction of two arcs of a circle ftom dififeient centres, 
a form of arch well known in Gothic and Saiacenic architecture, but 
which as an essential characteristic of the most ancient Hindu 
temples The head of a gras crowns its apex, and on the outline is 
a concatenation of figures armed with daggers, apparently ascending 
the arch to stnke the monster. The loof of the munduf (pionaos), 
cannot be described • its various parts must be examined with 
microscopic nicety m order to enter into detail. In the whole of 
the ornaments there is an exact harmony which I have seen 
nowhere else ; even the miniature elephants are in the finest propor- 
tions, and exquisitely carved. 

The ceilings both of the portico and munduf, are elaborately 
beautiful . that of the portico, of one single block, could hardly be 
prpassed Of the exterior I shall not attempt further description 
it IS a grand, a wonderful effort of the sil^i (architect), one series 
rising above and sui passing the other, from the base to the urn 
which sui mounts the pinnacle 

The sanctum contains the symbol of the god, whose local appel- 
lation IS RoH JBarplU, a corrupkon of JBal-ron, from the circumstance 
of B^lnat'h, the 'sun-god, being here typified by an orbicular 
stone termed i on, formedby attrition in the chooUs or whirlpoola^f the 
OKumbul, near which the temple stands, and to which phenomena 
it probably owed its foundation. This symboho rcni is not fixed, 
but lies in a groove in the internal rmg of the Toni , and so nicely 
is it poised, that with a very moderate impulse it will continue 
revolving while the votary recites a toleiably long hymn to the 
ob3ect of his adoiation The old ascetic, who had long been one of 
the zealots of Barolli, amongst his other wonders giavely told me, 
that With the momentum given by his little finger, in foimer days, 
he could make it keep on its course much longer than now with the 
application of all his strength 

Some honest son of commerce thought it but right that the 
minclra (cella) of Bal-ron should be giaced by a Parbutty, and he 
had one made and placed there. But it appeared to have offended 
the god, and matteis soon after went wiong with the Banya • first 
his wife died, then his son, and at length he became dewah, or 

bankrupt ^ In truth he deserved punishment for his caiicature of 
the monntam-hoim" M^ra, who more resembles a Dutch hu^t qomhtre 
than the fair daughter of Syeel ^ 

Piontiug the temple of Bal-ron, and apart from it about twenty 
yards, is another superb edifice, called the sinadr-cliaoH, or, nuptial 

[VOL. II 3 ^ 
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It is a square {clidd^ t) o£ forty feet, supported by a double 
lauge of columus on eaob face, the intercolumniations being quite 
open , and although these columns want the elegant pi’oportions of 
the laiger temple, they are covered with exquisite sculpture, as well 
as the ceilings In tke centre of the hall is an open space about 
twelve feet square , and here, according to tradition, the nuptials of 
JBaja Hoon with the fair daughter of a Eajpoot prince, of whom he 
had long been enamoured, were celebrated ; to commemorate which 
event, these magnificent structures were raised ; but more of this 
Him auon The external roof (or sthr, as the Hindu siljpi terms 
the various loofs which cover their temples) is the frustriim of a 
pyiamid, and a singular specimen of aichitectural skill, each stone 
being aminiatuie temple, elegantly carved, gradually decreasing in 
size to the hullus or ball, and so admirably fitted to each other, that 
there has been no room foi vegetation to insinuate itself, and con- 
sequently they have sustained no injury from time. 

Midway between the nuptial hall and the main temple, there is a 
low altar, on which the bull, Nand-xswar still kneels before the 
symbolic representation of its sovereign lord, Iswfir. But sadly 
dishonoured is this courser of the sun-god, whose flowing tail iff 
broken, and of whose head but a fragment remains, though his 
necklace of alternate skulls and bells proclaims him the charger of 
Sfva 

Around the temple of the * great-god' {Mahadeva) are the shrines 
of the dii minoreSf of whom Ganesa, the god of wisdom, takes 
precedence. The shrine of this janitor of Siva is properly placed to 
the north, equi-distant from the nuptial hall and the chief temple. 
But the foim of wisdom was not spared by the Tatar iconoclast His 
single tooth, on which the poet Ohuhd is so lavish of encomium, is 
broken off, bis limbs aie dissevered, and he lies prostrate on his 
hack at the base of his pedestal, grasping, even in death, with his 
right hand, the ladoos, or sweetmeat-balls he received at the nuptial 
feast. 

Near the dishonoured fiagmenfcs of Ganesa, and on the point ot 
losing his equilibrium, is the divine Nareda, the preceptor of 
Parbutty, and the Orpheus of Hindu mythology. In his hands he 
yet holds the lyre {lina), with whose heavenly sounds ho has been 
charming the son of his patroness, but more than one stung of tbo 
instiument is wanting, and one of the gourds which, united by a 
sounding board, from the v'Cna, is broken off 

To the south are two columns, one erect and the other prostrate, 
which appear to have been either the commencement of another 
temple, or, what is more probable from their excelling every- 
thing yet described, intended to form a toiiMi-, having a simple 
architrave laid across them, which served as a swing for the recre- 

This la nob the hteial lafcerpretabiou, bub blie purpose for wbicb ib is 
applied Ck'idii is the fcena al trays appropriated to the place of nuptials 
e’enjtJj means * ornament ’ 
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ation of the god. Their surface, though they have been exposed 
for at least one thousand years to the atmosphere, is smooth and 
little injured such is the durability of this stone, though it is 
astonishing how it was woiked, oi how they got instruments to 
shape it There is a hawari, or reservoir of water, for the use either 
of gods or mortals, placed in the centre of the quadrangle, which is 
strewed with sculptured fragments. 

We quit the enclosure of RajaHoon to visit the fountain {coond) 
of Mahadeo, and the various other curious objects. Having passed 
though the imned gate by which we entered, we crossed the black 
stream, and passing over a fine turf plot, leached the coond, which 
is a square of sixty feet, the water (leading to which are steps) 
being full to the brim, and the surface covered with the golden and 
silver lotus. In the centre of the fountain is a miniature temple to 
the god who dehghts in waters j and the dam by whch it was once 
appioached being broken, it is now completely isolated. The 
entrance to the east has two slender and well-proportioned columns, 
and the whole is conspicuous for simplicity and taste. 

Smaller shrines surround the coond, into one of which I entered, 
httle expecting in a comparatively humble edifice the surprise which 
awaited me. The temple was a simple, unadorned hall, containing 
a detached piece of sculpture, representing Narayana floating on the 
chaotic waters. The god is. rechning in a fit of abstraction upon his 
sehes-sejd, a couch formed of the hydra, or sea-snake, whose many 
heads expanded from a canopy over that of the sleeping divinity, at 
whose feet is the benignant Lacshmi, the Hindu Ceres, awaiting the 
expiration of his periodical repose. • A group of marine monsters, 
half-man, half-fish, support the couch in their arms, their scaly 
extremities gracefully wreathed, and in the centre of them is ahorse, 
rather too terrestrial' to be classical, with a conch-shell and other 
marine emblems near him. The back-giound to this couch uses 
about two feet above the reclining figuie, and is divided horizon- 
tally into two compartments, the lower containing a group of 
six chimerical monsters, each nearly a foot in height, in mutual 
combat, and in perfect rehef. Above is a smaller series, depict- 
ing the Avatars, or incarnations of the divinity On the left 
Ooorma, the tortoise, having quitted his shell, of which he makes 
a pedestal, denotes the termination of the catastrophe Another 
marme monster, haU-boar {Yaralid), half -fish, appears recovering the 
Yoni, the symbol of production, from the alluvion, by his tusk. Next 
to him IS Harsinga, tearing in pieces a tyrannical king, with other 
allegorical mysteries having no relation to the ten xncarnahons, 
but being a mythology quite distinct, and which none of the well 
informed men around me could Aterpret a certain proof of its 
antiqmty. 

The position of Narayana was that of repose, one hand supporting 
his head, under which lay the gada, or mace, while in another he 
held the conch-shell, which, when the god assumed the terrestrial 
[Voi. n.] go. 
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foxm and led the Yadu hosts to battle, was celebrated as DelsUina- 
vetta, fiom having its spu*al involutions reversed, or to the right 
(dehsJiin) The fourth arm was broken ofE, as were his nether limbs 
too near the knee From the ndb or ndf (navel), the umbilical cord 
ascended, terminating in a lotus, whose expanded flower served as a 
seat for Biimha, the peisomfieation of the mind or spirit moving 
‘‘ on the waters^^ ( Yai ayana) of chaos. The beneficent and beautiful 
Lacshmi, whom all adoie, whether as Anapfirana (the giver of food), 
or in her less amiable character as the consort of the Hindu Plutus, 
seems to have excited a double portion of the zealots’ ire, who have 
not only visited her face too roughly, but entnely destioyed the 
emblems of nourishment for her universal progeny It would be 
impossible to dwell upon the minuter ornaments, which, both for 
design and execution, may be pronounced unrivalled in India. The 
highly imaginative mind of the artist is apparent throughout , he 
has given a repose to the sleeping deity, which contrasts admuably 
with the writhing of the seipent upon which he lies, whose folds, 
more especially under the neck, appear almost real j a deception 
aided by the porphyritic tints of the stone. From the accompani- 
ments of mermaids, couch-shells, sea-horses, ‘&c , we may conclude 
that a more elegant mythology than that now subsisting has been 
lost with the art of sculpture The whole is carved out of a single 
block of the quaitz rock, which has a lustre and polish equal to 
marble, and is of far greater durability* 

The length of this marine couch {seja) is nearly eight feet, its 
breadth two, and its height somewhat more than three : the figure, 
from the top of his richly wrought tiara, being four feet. I felt a 
strong inohnation to disturb the sluihbeis of Narayana, and transport 
him to another clime : in this there would be no sacrilege, for in his 
present mutilated state, he is looked upon (except as a specimen of 
art) as no better than a stone. 

All round the coond the ground is covered with fragments of 
shrines erected to the inferior divinities. On one piece, which must 
have belonged to a loof, were sculptured two busts of a male and a 
female, unexceptionably beautiful. The head-dress of the male was 
a helmet, quite Grecian in design, bound with a simple and elegant 
fillet ; in short, it would require the labour of several aitists for six 
months to do anything like justice to the wonders of Barolh. 

There is no chronicle to tell us for whom or by whom this temple 
was constructed. The legends are unintelligible , for although Baja 
Hoon IS the hero of this region, it is no easy task to account for his 
connexion with the mythology. If we, however, connect this 
apparently wild tradition with yhat is already said regarding his 
ruling at Bhynsror, and moieover with what has been recorded m 
the fiist part of this work, when ‘ TJngutsi, lord of the Hoons,’ was 
enrolled amongst' the eighty-four subordinate princes who defended 
Oheetore against the first attempt of the Islamite, in the eighth 
century, the mystery ceases. The name of Hoon is one of frequent 
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ocean ence in ancient traditions^ and the eaily inscription at Monghir 
has already been mentioned, as likewise the still more important 
admission o£ this being one of the thirty-six royal tribes of Eajpoots ; 
and as, in the Oheetore chronicle, they have actually assigned as the 
proper name of the Hoon prince that (TJngatsi) which designates, 
according to their historian Degmgnes, the grand horde, we can 
scarcely refuse onr belief that there were Huns” in India in those 
days. But although Raja Hoon may have patronized the arts, we 
can hardly imagine he could have furnished any ideas to the artists, 
who at all events have not produced a single Tatar feature to attest 

^ their rule in this region. It is far more probable, if ever Grecian 
artists visited these regions, that they worked upon Indian designs 
— an hypothesis which may be still further supported History 
informs us of the Grecian auxiliaries sent by Seleucus to the (Piiar) 
monarch of Oojein (Ozene), whose descendants corresponded with 
Augustus , and I have before suggested the possibility of the temple 
of Homulm^r, which is altogether dissimilar to any remains of 
Hindu art, being attributable to the same people. 

We discovered two insciiptions, as well as the names of many 
visitors, inscribed on the pavement and walls of the portico, bearing 
date seven and eight hundred yeais ago; one was ''the son 
"of Jalunsi, from Dhawulnagri/^ another, which is in the 
ornamental Nagari of the Jams, is dated the 13th of Oartic 
(the month sacred to Mars), S 981, or A D. 925. Unfortunately it 
is but a fragment, containing five slocas in praise of Sidesxmr, orMaha- 
deo, as the patron of the ascetic Jogis. Part of a name remains ; and 
although my old Gurfi will not venture to give a translation without 
his sybelhne volume, the Vyahuma, which was left at Oodipoor, 
there is yet sufiicient to prove it to be merely the rhapsody of a 
Pundit, visiting Eori Barolli, in praise of the ' great god^ and of the 
site * More time and investigation than I could afford, might make 
further discoveries, and it would be labour well rewaided, if we 
could obtain a date for this Augustan age of India. At the same 
time, it is evident that the whole was not accomphshed within one 
man’s existence, nor could the cost be defrayed by one yearns revenue 
of all Eajpootana. 

. We may add, before we quit this spot, that there aie two piles of 
atones, in the quadrangle of the main temple, raised over the defunct 
priests of Mahadeo, who, whether Gos5us, Sanyasis, or Uadoopantis, 
always bm’y then dead. 

Barolli IS in the tract named Puchail, or the flat between the river 
Ghumbul and the pass, containing twenty-four villages in the lord- 
ship of Bhynsror, laying about three miles west, and highly improv- 
ing the scene, which could otherwise be one of perfect sohtude. 
According to the local tradition of some of the wild tribes, its more 
ancient name was Bhadravati, the seat of the Hoons ; and the traces 
of the old city in extensive mounds and rums are still beheld around. 


^ This is.depoaifeed m the museum of the Koyal Asiatic Society. 
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the more modern Bhynsror. Tradition adds, that the Ohirmitti (the 
classic name of the Ohumhul) had not then ploughed itself a channel 
in this adamantine bed ; but nine centuries could not have effected 
this opeiation, although it is not far from the period when TJngutsi, 

the Hoon^ served the Rana of Cheetore. 

% 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The choohs, o> whirlpools of the Ghunibul. — Gi andeur of the scene — Description 
of the falls and locTes of the Chnmhul in this pait — The remarhdble narrow- 
ness of its led — The roris, oj stones found in the whiilpools. — Visit to Ganga- 
Iheva — Its magnificent temple and shiines. — The details of their aichitee- 
inYS — 27ie mam temple more modern than the sh ines around it — Dilapida- 
tion of these fine specimens of art. — Effects of vegetation — The gigantic 
amerv^Ia — Ndoli, — TSka]i-ca>coond, or fountain of the snake-htng — Frag- 
ments of seulptiu e — Mausoleum of Jeswunt Bao Holear — Holcar's horse — 
H£s elephant. — Bhanpoora — Tranqiiillity and prospenty of these paits — 
Gurrote. — Traces of htng Satul Fatul, of the a a of the Pandus — Agates 
and cornelians — The caves of Dhoomnai. — Description of the caves and 
temples — Explanation of the figures — Jain symbols on one side of the caves, 
Brahmin on the other. — Statues of the Jain pontiffs — JBheem’s bazaar 

December dd. — ^Having halted several daysatBaroUito admire the 
works of manj we maiched to contemplate the still more stupendous ' 
operations of nature — ^the chooUs, or * whirlpools/ of the Ohumbul. 
Eor three miles we had to hew a path through the forest for our 
camels and horses ; at the end of which, the sound of many waters 
gradually increased, until we stood on the bleak edge of the nver^s 
rocky bed. Our little camp was pitched upon an elevated spot, 
commanding a view over one of the most striking objects of nature 
— a scene bold beyond the power of description Behind us was a 
deep wood j in front, the abrupt precipices of the PaPhar ; to the 
left, the river expanded mto a lake ot ample dimensions, fringed 
with trees, and a little onward to the right, the majestic and mighty 
Ghirmitti, one of the sixteen sacied rivers of India, shiunk into such* 
a narrow compass, that even man might bestride it From the tent, 
nothmg seemed to disturb the unruffled surface of the lake, until 
we appioached the point of outlet, and beheld the deep bed the 
river has excavated in the rock. This is the commencement of the 
falls. Proceeding along the margin, one rapid succeeds another, the 
gulf inci easing in width, and the noise becoming more terrific, until 
you arrive at a spot where the stream is split into four distinct 
channels j and a httle farther, an isolated rock appears, high over 
which the whitened spray ascends, the sun-beams playing on it. 
Hoie the separated channels, each terminating in a cascade, fall into 
an ample basm, and again unite their waters, boiling around the 
masses of black rock, which ever and anon peeps out and contiasts 
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• Tyitli tile foaming surge rising from the whirlpools (cAoo2is) beneath. 
From this huge cauldron, th& waters again divide into two branches, 
enciiolmg and isolating the rock, on whose northern face they 
re-unite, and form another fine fall 



A tree is laid across the chasm, by the aid of which the adven- 
turous may attain the summit of the rock, which is quite flat, and is 
called " the table of the T^hakoor of Bhynsror/^ who often, in the 
summer, holds his gote or feast there, and a fitter spot for such an 
entertainment can scarcely be imagined. Here, soothed by the 
'mm*mur of foaming waters, the eye dwelling on a variety of 
picturesque objects, seen through the prismatic hues of the spray- 
clouds, the baron of Bhynsror and his little court may sip their 
amrit, fancying it, all the while, taken from the churning of the 
little ocean beneath them , 

On issuing from the ohoohs, the river continues its course through 
its rooky bed, which gradually diminishes to about fifteen feet, and 
with greatly increased velocity, until, meeting a softer soil, under 
Bhynsror, it would float a man-of-war. The distance from the lake 
first described to this rook is about a mile, and the diflerenoe of 
elevation, under two hundred feet , the main cascade being about 
sixty feet fall. It is a curious fact that, after a course of three 
hundred miles, the bed of a mighty river like this should be no more 
than about three yards broad. The whiidpools are huge perpendi- 
cular caverns, thirty and forty feet m depth, between some of which 
there is a communication under-ground ; the orbicular stones, termed 
roiis, are often forced up in the agitation of these natural cauldrons j 
one of them represents the object of worship at Bal-rovi. For many 
miles down the stream, towards Kotah, the rock is everywhere 
pierced by incipient chooUs, or whirlpools, which, according to their 
size and force, ai’e always fflled with these rounded stones 

From hence the Ohumbnl pursues its course through the plateau 
(sometimes six hundred feet high) to Kotah Here nature is in her 
grandest attire. The scene, though wild and rugged, is sublime ; 
and were I offered an estate in Mdwav, I wonld^ choose Bhynsror, 
and should be delighted to hold my gote enveloped in the mists 
which rise from the whirlpools of the CSiumhul. ' 
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December 447j. — ^T he cavpenteis have been at work for some dajs 
hewing a road for us to pass to Ganga*-blieva, another famed reheat 
in this wild and now utterly deserted abode We commenced our 
march thiough a forest, the-dog-star nearly south, the river dimly 
seen on our right On our left were the lemains of a mined cucum- 
vallation, which is termed Rana-Kote, probably a lumna, or 
pieserve At daybreak we ainved at the hamlet of Kheyili j and 
heie, our couise changing abiuptly to the south-east, we left the 
river, and continued our ]ouiney through locks and thickets, until a 
deep grove of lofty trees, enclosed by a dilapidated wall, shewed that 
we had leached the object of our search, Ganga-bheva. 

What a scene burst upon us, as we cleaied the ruined wall and 
forced our way over the mouldering fragments of ancient grandeur I 
Ganga-bheva, or ‘ the circle of Ganga,^ appears to have been selected 
as a reheat for the votaries of Mahadeva, from its being a little oasis> 
in this rock-bound valley j for its site was a fine turf, kept in per- 
petual verdure by springs 

The chief object is the temple, dedicated to the creative power j 
it stands in the centre of a quadiangle of smaller shrines, which have 
more the appearance of beingthe cenotaphs of some ancient dynasty 
than domiciles for the inferior divinities. The contrast between the 
architecture of the principal temple, and that of the shrines which 
surround it, is lemarkable The body of the chief temple has been 
destroyed and with its wrecks a simple, inelegant mmdra, has been 
raised, nor is there aught of the piimitive structure, except the 
portico, remaining. Its columns are fiuted, and the entablature 
(part of which lies prostrate and reversed) exhibits a piofusion of 
rich sculpture In front of the temple is a circular basin, always 
overflowing, and whence the teim blievo or 67ieo, ‘ a circle/ added to 
the name of the spring, which is feigned to be an emanation of 
Ganga The surface of its waters is covered with the flower sacred 
to the goddess, that particular lotus teimed camod’Jiun^ which may 
be rendered, * the riches of love ^ 

The chief temple evinces the same skill and taste as the structures 
of Barolli, and the embellishments aie similar We here recognize 
the groupes of Mahadeva and Paibutty, with the giifi&ns (<yras), 
the hTagunis, hall-seipent, half -female, &c., though not in so 
finished a style as at Barolli. Whatevei be the age of this temple* 
(and we found on the pavement the name of a votary with the 
date S. 1011, or A.D. 955), it is many centuiies moie lecent 
than those which suriound it, in whose massive simplicity we 
have a fine specimen of the primitive ai chitecture of the Hindus. 
Even of these, we can trace varieties Five of these small shrines 
filled up each face of the quadrangle, but with the exception ot 
those on the east side, all are in ruins. The doors of those which 
possess an enclosed sanctumj face inwards towaids the laiger shiine : 
and each has a simple low altai, on which are ranged the attendant 
divinities of Mahadeva. The sculptuie of all these is of a much latter 
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date than the specimens at BaroUi, and of in£?>nor execution, though 
far superior to anything that the Hindu sculpture of modem days 
can fabricate They may possibly be of the date found inscribed 
(the tenth century), posterior to which no good Hindu sculpture is 
to be found. As this spot is now utterly deserted, and the tiger and 
wild boar are the only inhabitants that visit the groves of Ganga* 
bh^va, I shall be guilty of no sacrilege in removing a few of these 
specimens of early art * 

Nature has co-operated with the ruthless Tooik in destioying the 
oldest specimens of the art. Wherever there is a chink or crevice, 
vegetation fixes itself. Of this we had a fine specimen in a gigantic 
but now mouldering Ico^ ooj which had implanted itself in the 
munduf of the principal-temple, and rent it to its foundation. On 
exanuning its immense roots, large slabs were actually encased with 
the wood, the bark of which nearly covers a whole regiment of petty 
gods This fact alone attests the longevity of this species of tree, 
which IS said to live a thousand years. The fountain temple, has, in 
a similar way, been levelled by another of these koroo-trees, the 
branches of which had gradually pressed in and overwhelmed it 
The Sengdr-cJidorif or nuptial-hall, is also nearly unroofed, and 
although the portico may yet survive for ages, time is rapidly con- 
suming the rest. 

I should have said that there are two distinct enclosures, an 
interior and extenor, and it is the first which is crowded with the 
noblest trees, everywhere clustered by the amerv€la, ^ the garland 
of eternity,^ sacred to Mahadeva, which shades the shrine, overhang- 
ing it in festoons. This is the giant of the parasitic tijibe, its 
stem being as thick near the root as my body I counted sixty 
joints, each apparently denoting a yearns growth, yet not half-way 
up the tree on which it climbed. That highly-scented shrub, the 
jfcetlci, grew in great profusion near the coond, and a bevy of monkeys 
were gambolling about them, the sole inhabitants of the grove. The 
more remote enclosure contained many altars, sacred to the manes 
of the faithful wives who became satis for the salvation of their 
lords. On some of these altars were three and four pootUs^ or 
images, denoting the number of devotees. It would require a 
month’s halt and a company of pioneers to turn over these rums, 
and then wa might not be rewarded for our pains. We have there- 
fore set to work to clear a path, that we may emerge from these 
wilds 

Ndoh, December hth^ twelve miles. — The road runs through one 
continued forest, which would have been utterly impassable but for 
the hatchet. Half-way, is the boundary between Bhynsror and 


* 0£ the style o£ these specimens the curious are enabled toiudwe, as several 
are deposited in the museum of the Royal Asiatic Society. These mark the 
decline of the arts , as do those of Barolli, its perhaps highest point of excel- 
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Bhanpoora, also'an ancient appanage of M^war, but now belonging 
to Holcar. NAoli is a comfortable village, having the remains of a 
fort to the westward. 

In the evening I went to visit Takdji-ca-coond, or ^ fountain of 
the snake-king ^ It is about two miles east of ITdoli , the load, 
thiough a 3 angle, over the flat highland of Pat^hai, presents no 
indication of the ob3ect of lesearch, until you suddenly find your- 
self on the blink of a piecipice pearly two bundled feet in depth, 
crowded with noble tiees, on which the knotted hotoo was again 
conspicuous. The descent to this glen was ovei masses of lock , 
and about half-way down, on a small platform, are two shrines , one 
containing the statue of TaLshac, the snake-kiug j the othei of 
jDhunauti a, the physician, who was pioduced at the ^churning of 
the ocean.’ The coond, or fountain, at the southern extremity of 
the abyss, is about two bundled yards in circumfeience, and termed' 
aHhdg, or 'unfathomable,’ accoiding to my guide, and if we may 
judge from its daik sea-green lustre, it must be of considerable 
depth It is filled by a cascade of full one bundled feet perpendi- 
cular height, under which is a stone-seat, sacred to the genius of the 
spot At the west side issues a rivulet, called the Tahliailij or 
seipentiue, which, after pursuing a winding course for many miles, 
some hundred feet below the surface of the Pat’har, washes the 
eastei n face of Hinglazgurb, and ultimately joins the Amj^-r. G-hassi, 
my native aitist, is busy with the ejffigy of the snake-king, and* 
Dhunantra, the Vedya, Prom the summit of the plateau we had a 
view of the castle of Hmglaz, celebrated in Lord Lake’s war with 
the Mahrattas, and which was taken by Captain Hutchinson with a. 
few men of the Bengal artilleiy. 

Bhanjpooraf Decemhei Qth, eight miles — This was a delightful 
march, presenting pictures at every step Two milesj through lungle, 
brought us to the abrupt crest of the Pat’har. Por some distance 
the route was over a neck or c/iiae, with deep perpendicular dells on 
each side, which, at its extremity, the point of descent, termed the 
ghat or pass, became a valley, gradually expanding until we i cached 
Bhanpoora At the ghat are the lemains of a very ancient fortress, 
named Indorgurh,"which must have been one of the strong-holds of 
this legion long antenor to the Ohanderawut feudatories of Mowar. 
Some fragments of sculpture indicate the presence of the aitist of 
Baiolli j but all search for inscriptions was fruitless. Prom henco 
we saw the well-defined skirts of the plateau stretching westward 
by Ram pool a to the Lassaughat, Tarrapoor, and Jawud, the point of 
our assent last year. 

It was pleasing, after a week’s incarceration anudst these ruins 
and scenes of natural grandeui, where European foot had never tiod, 
to see verdant fields and inhabitants of the plain, such alternations 
make each delightful in its turn. We had been satiated with the 
intoimmablo flats and unvarying corn-fields of Haiouti, and it was 
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a relief to quit tliafc tame tranquillity for the winilpools of the 
Chumbul, the coonds of Gauga, aud the snake-kmg m the regions of 
the inaccessible Doorga. 

As VTQ approached Bhanpoora, we crossed a small rivulet, called 
the Eewa, coming horn the glen of the pass, near which is the 
mausoleum of Jeswunt Eao Holcar, adjoining the sceneof his greatest 
glory, when he drove an English army from his territory The 
architecture is woi thy of the barbarian Mahratta ; it is a vaulted 
building, erected upon a terrace, all of hewn stone • its only merit is 
its solidity. Thera is a statue of this intrepid chieftain, of the 
natural size, in the usual ungraceful sitting posture, with his little 
turban , but it gives but a mean idea of the man who made teims 
with Lake at the altars of Alexander It is enclosed by a miniature 
and regularly-built foitiess, with bastions, the interior of which are 
hollow and colonnaded, serving as a 'dheimsala, or place of halt for 
pilgrims or travellers , and on the terrace are a few i eklas, or swivels. 
On the right of the temple destined to receive the effigy of Jeswunt, 
is a smaller cenotaph to the memory of his sister, who died shortly 
after him The gateway leading into this castellated tomb has 
apartments at top, and at the entrance is a handsome piece of brass 
ordnance, called lahj or ' death.' There is a temporary building on 
the right of the gateway, where prayers are recited all day long for 
the soul of Jeswunt, before an altar on which were placed twenty- 
four d^ivds, or lamps, always burniug. A figure dressed in white 
was on the altar; immediately behind which, painted on the wall, 
was Jeswunt himself, and as in the days of his glory, mounted on 
his favourite war-horse, Mowah, The ohaov/>' was waving over his 
head, and silver-mace^bearers were attending, while the officiating 
priests, seated on carpets, pronounced their incantations. 

I left the master to visit Mowah, whose stall is close to the 
mausoleum of Holcar, whom he bore lu many a desperate strife. 
The noble animal seemed to possess all his master's aversion to a 
Frengi, aud when, having requested his body clothes to be removed, 
I weut up to examine him, he at first backed his eais and shewed 
fight; but at last permitted me to rub his fine forehead. Mowah 
is a chesnut of the famed Beemtat^hah breed ; hke his master, a 
genuine native of Maharashtra, he exhibits the frame-work of a 
perfect horse, though under 14*. S. ; his fore-legs shew what ho has 
gone through. His head is a model, exhibiting the highest quality 
of blood ; ears small and pointed, eye full aud protruding, and a 
month that could drink out of a tea-cup. He is in very good 
condition , but I put lu my urzee that they would provide more 
ample and sweeter bedding, which was readily promised The 
favourite elephant is a pensioner as well as Mowah. Even in these 
simple incidents, we see that the mind is influenced bv similar 
associations all over tbe world. ^ 

Bhanpoora is a town of five thousand houses, surrounded by a 
wall in good order; the inhabitants apparently well contented with 
fVoc, 11.3 ' 03 . 
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the mild admmistratiou of Taatia Jogh, the present Dewan o£ 
Holciir^s couit j but they aie all alive to the conviotiou that this 
tranquillity is due to the supervising power alone I was greatly 
giatified by a visit from the respectable community of Bhanpoora, 
merchants, bankeis, and aitizans, headed by the Hakim in person, 
nor could the inhabitants of my own country, M^war, evince moie 
kind and couiteous feeling In fact, they have not forgotten the 
old tie , that the Eao of Bhanpoora, though now holding but a small 
portion of his inheritance, was one of the chief nobles of Mdwar, 
and even still leceives the tilac of accession for Amud from the 
hands of his ancient lord, though nearly a century has elapsed since 
Holcar became his sovereign de facto but associations here are all- 
powerful 

Gurrote, December 7th , distance, thirteen miles , direction, 
SS.B. — ^It was delightful to range over the expansive plains 
of Malwa, and not to be reminded at every step by the excla- 
mation * thoLur i* of the attendant, that there was some stony 
impediment leady to trip one up, the moment one’s vision was 
raised above the earth A singular contrast was presented 
between the moral aspect of these plains and of Harouti Here, 
though the seat of perpetual war, still visible in sterile fields, we 
obseive comfort displayed in the huts and in the persons of the 
peasantry , there, amidst all the gifts of Anap'&rana, the miserable 
condition of the ryot provokes one to ask, whence this difference 
The reason is elsewhere explained 

Gurrote is a thriving town of twelve hundred houses, the chief of 
a tuppa or subdivision of Eampoora, whence a deputy haldni is sent 
as lesident manager It is walled in ; but the inhabitants seemed 
to feel they had now a better security than walls Here theie is 
nothing antique , but Moli, with its old castle, about midway in this 
morning's journey, might furnish something for the potte-feiiille, 
especially a fine sculptured tonm yet standing, and fragments 
strewed in eveiy direction Tradition is almost mute, and all I 
could learn was, that it was the abode of a king, called Satul-Patul, 
whom they carried back to the eia of the Pandus 

I was much surprised to find the plain strewed with agates and 
cornelians, of every variety of tint and shape, both veined and plain, 
semi-transparent and opaque, many stalactitic, invaiious degiees of 
hardness, still containing the fibre of grass or root, serving as a 
nucleus for the concretion. There are no hills to account for theso 
pioducts in the black loam of the plains, unless the Chumbul should 
have buist his bed and inundated them Nor are there any nullas 
which could have carried them down, or any appearance of calca- 
leous deposit in the soil, which, when penetrated to any depth, was 
found to rest upon blue slate 

Caves of Dhoomndr, December Sth ; diiection, south 10® west j 
distance, twelve miles. — The countiy leinindedus ofMewar, having 
the same agiceeble undulations of surface and a rich soil, which was 
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strewed throughout, as yesterday, with agates. As we approached 
the ohject of our search, the caves of Dhoomnftr, we crossed a rooky 
ridge covered with the dliah jungle, through which we travelled 
until we arrived at the mount We found our camp pitched at the 
northern base, near a fine tank of water ; but our curiosity was too 
great to think of breakfast until the mental appetite was satiated. 

The hill is between two and three miles in oiicumference ; to the 
north it IS bluff, of gradual ascent, and about one hundred and forty 
feet in height, the summit presenting a bold perpendicular scarp, 
about thiity feet high The top is flat, and covered with &im trees. 
On the south side it has the form of a horse-shoe, or irregular cres- 
cent, the horns of which are turned to the south, having the same 
bold natural rampait running round its crest, pierced throughout 
with caves, of which I counted one hundred and seventy ; I should 
rather say that these were merely the entrances to the temples and 
extensive habitations of these ancient Troglodytes. The lock is a 
cellular iron-clay, so indurated and compact as to take a polish. 
Theie are traces of a city, external as well as internal, but whether 
(ihey were cotemporaneous we cannot conjecture. If we judge fiom 
the remains of a wall about nine feet thick, of Cyclopean formation, 
being composed of large oblong masses without cement, we might 
incline to^ that opinion, and suppose that the caves weie for the 
monastic inhabitants, did they not afford proof to the contiaiy in 
their extent and appropriation. 

On reaching the scarp, we wound round its base until we arrived 
at an opening out through it from top to bottom, which proved to 
be the entrance to a gallery of about one hundred yards m length 
and nearly four in bieadth, terminating in a quadrangular court, 
measuring about one hundred feet by seventy, and about thirty-five 
feet in height , in short, an immense square cavity, hollowed out of 
the rock, in the centre of which, cut in like mlanner out of one single 
^ss^ of stone, is the temple of the four-armed divinity, Chatoor- 
bho^'a Exclusive of this gallery, there is a staircase cut in the 
north-west angle of the excavation, by which there is an ascent to 
the summit of the rock, on a level with which is the pinnacle of the 
temple Apparently without any soil, some of the finest trees I 
ever saw, chiefly the sacred peepul, burr, and tamarind, are to be 
found here. 


The ground-plan of the temple is of the usual form, having a 
fiwua/ra, mundiif^ and portico, to which the well-known term pagoda 
IS given, and there is simplicity as well as solidity both in the design 
and execution. The columns, entablatures, with a good show of 
oinament, are distinct in their details j and there are many statues, 
besides flowers, not in bad taste, especially the carved ceilings. It 
would be xegarded as a curiosity if found on a plain, and put 
together in the ordinary manner, but when it is'considered that all 

material is so little calculated to 
display the artist s skill, the work is stupendous. 
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Vishnu, who is here adoiecl as the '' four-armed,” was placed upon 
an altar, clad in lobes of his favouiite colour (2?a?idR, or yellow 
ochie), whence one of his titles, Pandiij migr The principal shrine 
is surrounded hy the interior divinities in the following order Pirst, 
on enteiing are the Polecisov * Porbeis,^ Ganesais upon the light, close 
to whom IS Sarasvati, “ whose throne is on the tongue j” and on the 
left are the twin-sons of Kali, the Bhiroos, distinguished as Kala 
(black), and Gma (fair) , a little in advance of these is a shrine con- 
taining five of the ten Mahahediaa, or ministering agents of KaK, 
each known by his symbol, or vafian, as the bull, man, elephant, 
buffalo, and peacock The Mahabedias are all evil genii, invoked in 
jup, or incantations against an enemy, and phylacteries, containing 
formulas addiessed to them, are bound lound the arms of wariiois 
in battle 

At the back of the chief temple are thiee shrines, the central one 
contains a statue of Narayana, upon his hydra-couch, with Lacshmi 
at his feet. Two Dytes, or evil spirits, appear in conflict close to 
her , and a second figure lepiesents her in a running posture, looking 
back, in great alaim, at the combatants. Smaller figiiies about 
Narayana represent the heavenly choristers administering to his 
repose, playing on various instruments, the moot ah, or flute, the 
vina, or lyie, the muyooia, or taboi, and the mudJmng and thdl, 
or cymbals, at the sound of which a serpent appears, rearing his 
ciest with delight The minor temples, like the larger one, are also 
hewn out of the lock, but the statues they contain are fiom the 
quartz rock of the Pat^har, and they, theiefore, appear incongruous 
with the other parts. In fact, fiom an emblem of Mahadeva, which, 
uses out of the threshold, and upon which the foui -armed” Vishnu 
looks down, I infer that these temples were originally dedicated to 
the creative power. 

"We proceeded by the steps, cut laterally in the rock, to the south 
side, wheie we enjoyed, through the opening, an unlimited range of 
vision over the plains beyond the Chumbul, even to Mundisore and 
Sondwarra. Descending some lude steps, and turning to the left, 
we enteied a cavern, the loof of which was supported by one of 
thoso singularly-shaped columns, named after the sacied mounts of 
the Jams, and heie it is necessary to mention a curious fact, that 
while eveiything on one side is Budhist or Jam, on the other all 
is Sivite or Vishnuvi. At the entiance to the cave adjoining this 
aio vaiious colossal figures, standing or sitting, too characteristic of 
the Bndhists or Jams to be mistaken, but on this, the south side, 
everything is ascribed to the Pandus, and a recumbent figure, ten 
ieot in length, with his hand under his head, as if asleep, is termed 

the son of Bheem,^' and as the local tradition goes, only one hour 
“ old ” a circumstance which called forth from my conductor, who 
gravely swallowed the tale, the exclamation — “"What would he have 

been if noh mahina ca hahic, * a nine months’ child’ !” The chief 
group IS called the Pivo Pandus, who, according to tradition, took 
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up their abode here during their exale from the Jumna, and the 
other figures are performing menial ofi&ces to the heroes 

Fortunately, I had my Jain Grihii with me, who gave me more 
correct notions of these gioups than the local cicerone. All these 
figures are lepreseutations of the deified pontiffs of the Jains, and 
the group of fiv'e are the most celebrated of the twenty-four, and^ 
distinctively called the Paiich-Teei uUj vh , Eishubdeva, the first ; 
Snntnftt^h, the sixteenth , NdmnS.t^h, the twenty-second Pars wan^t^h, 
the twenty-third , and M4h4vlra, the twenty-fourth Bach has* his 
saoied mount, or place of pilgrimage (teeriit), and each is recognized 
by his symbol, viz , the buH black antelope, conch-shell, hooded 
serpent, and tiger j and it is quite suflScient to find one of these 
symbols upon the plinth to ascertain' the particular pontiff to which' 
it belongs Theie was also, m a sitting posture, Ohandra Prebhoo, 
known by his sign, the crescent. All the figures are from ten to 
eleven feet high .That in a recumbent position, my friend said was 
one of the pontiffs, about to '' shnffle off this mortal coil,” prepara- 
tory to apotheosis. When such an event took place, the throne of 
^^'Indra shook, and be sent a deputation to convey the deceased 

through the Keer Samitdi a, (sea of curds), to the» great temple of 
" deification, whither the whole heavenly host advanced to con- 
“ duct him ” 

Idext to, and communicating by a passage with, this hall of the 
Jain pontiffs, is the most extensive excavation of Dhoomn&r, locally 
designated as "Bheem^s Bazaar.’^ The extreme length of this exca- 
vation IS about a bundled feet, and the breadth eighty Although 
the name of this leader of the Pandus designates every subdivision 
^ of this cave, yet everything is Budhist. The mam apartment is 
that called Bheem^s armouiy or treasury, the entrance to which is 
through a vestibule, about twenty feet square, supported by two 
columns, and having four lateral semicircular niches, now empty, 

- but piobably mtended for statues this opens to the armoury; 
which is a vaulted apartment, about thirty feet by fifteen, having 
at the further end a dhagope, supporting the roof. These singularly 
formed columns, if we may so teim them, are named after their 
sacred mounts , and this is called Soomdru, which being sacred to 
AdnaPh, the first pontiff, we may conclude he was here adored. An 
extensive piazza, full twenty feet wide, evidently a dhermsala for 
the pilgrims, mns round this apartment, supported by rows of 
massive square columns, all out out of the rook ; and again, on the 
exterior, are numeious square cells, called the apartments of 
the Srawules, or Jain laity j in one of which there is a sub- 
porting d1iag<^e, and in another two statues of the twenty- 
third pontiff, Parswa. A part of the vaulted roof of Bheem's 
treasury, as it is called, has fallen in, so that the vault of heaven 
is seen thiSugh the aperture of the mountain This is also 
attributed to Borea Ohoor {thief), whose statue appears on the 
pinnacle of the temple of Barolli, indicating the old enemy of 
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the Pandus, who robbed them of their kingdom Close to the 
armoury is an apartment called the Rajloca, or for the ladies j but 
here tradition is at fault, since, with the exception of Koonti, the 
mothei’, Droopdevi alone shared the exile of the Pandus. 

Still further to the right, or south-west, is another vaulted and 
I’oof-iibbed apartment, thirty feet by fomteen, and about sixteen in 
central height, supported by another image of Soom^ru. The sacred 
hiwr, or fig-tree (Jiciis rehgiosa), had taken root in the very heart 
of this cavern, and having expanded until checked by the roof, it 
found the line of least resistance to be the cave's mouth, whence it 
issued horizontally, and IS now a goodly tree overshadowing the cave. 
Around this there are many paustd-salas, or halls for the Yatis, or 
initiated disciples, who stand in the same upright meditative posture 
as the pontifis. 

But it IS impossible, and the attempt would be tedious, to give, 
by any written description, an adequate idea of the subterranean 
town of DhoomnS.!* It is an object, however, which will assist m 
illustrating . the subject of cave-worship in India; and though in 
grandeur these caves cannot compare with those of EUora, Carh, or 
Salsette, yet in point of antiquity they evidently surpass them. 
The temple dedicated to the Tirthancars, or deified Jin-esiuai 
(lords of the Jams), aie rude specimens of a rude age, when the art of 
sculpture was in ik very infancy , yet is there a boldness of delmea- 
tion, as well as great originality of design, which distinguishes 
them from everything else in India In vain we hunted for inscrip- 
tions , but a few isolated letters of that ancient and yet undeciphered 
kmd, which occurs on every monument attributed to the Pandus, 
were here and there observed. There were fragments of sculpture 
about the base of the hill, difEering both in design and material from 
those of the mountain. Altogether, DhoomnAr is highly worthy of 
a visit, being one of the most curious spots in this part, which 
abounds with curiosities. 
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OHAPTBE XIII. 

SSuie over the ground of Monson's t ett eat — Battle of Peeply — Met oism of Unit 
8ing Mata, chief of Koelah — Conduct of genet al Manson, — Puchpahar — 
Kumvaaa — Thriving aspect of the country — Jhaha-Patun — l^emples . — 
Comnietcial immumtiee of the city, — Judicious measwes of the Begent m 
establishing this mart. — Public visit of the community of Patun. — The ancient 
city. — Legends of its foundation — Profusion of ancient turns — Fine sculpture 
and at chiiectm e of the temples — Inset iptions — Ot oss the natut al boundary 
of Sarouti and Malwa — The cbS.dni of the Kotah Begent — Gh&oni of the 
Pindartis — Gagtown, — Nataynpoor. — MoTtundiirra^^ Pass. — Inscriptions — 
Anecdotes of the “Lotds of the Pass** — The ch&dri of Bheem — Bums. 
— Ordinances of the Sat a pt inces — Betum to Kotah.— Field sports — Author 
attached by a hear — Bums of Fhailgurh. 

Puchpahar^ IQth December. — ^We returned to Gurroti yesterday, 
whence we marched ten miles north-noith-east this morning over 
memorable ground. It was from Gurrote that the retreat of Monson 
commenced, an event as remarkable in the history of British India 
as the of Xenophon in that of Greece. The former has not 

been ebaj^morated by the commander, though even the pen of 
Xenoph^' himself could not have mitigated the reproach which that 
disastrous event has left upon our military reputation. Holcar was 
at Pertabgurh, when, hearing of the advance of the English army, 
he made direct on Mundisore, where he halted merely to refresh his 
horses, and crossing the Chumbol at the Aora ford, he pushed direct 
on Gurrote, a distance of nearly fifty miles Local report states that 
Monson, in utter ignorauoe of the rapid advance of Holcar, had that 
mommg recommenced his march for Ohandwasso, with what object 
is unknown; but as soon as he learned the vicinity of the foe, 
without awaiting him, he ordered a retrograde movement to gam 
the Mokundurra pass, leaving Lucan with the irregular horse and 
the Kotah auxiliaries, ohiefiy Hara Eajpoots, to secure his retreat. 
Holcar^s army amounted to ten thousand horse, m four goles, or 

masses, each aotmg separately. That under Khan Bungush 

came on Lucan from the south, while that under Huimat Dada, from 
the direction of Bhanpoor, attacked the Kotah contingent. Lucan 
defended himself like a hero and having repelled all their charges, 
had become the assailant, when he received his death-blow from a 
hand in his own pdfgd. My informant, who was that day opposed 
to this gallant soldier, described the scene, pointing out the mowah 
tree close to which he fell 

The auxihary band of Kotah was led by the Hara chief of Koelah, 
his name TJmr Sing On receiving the ordeis of the English com- 
mander, he prepared, in the old Hara style, to obey them. The 
position he selected was about a quarter of a mile west of Lucan, on 
the north bank of the Amjar, his left protected by the village of 
Peeply, which stands on a gentle eminence gradually shelving to 
the stream, the low abrupt bank of which would secure him from 

evoi. 113 .84 
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any charge in fiont Here, dismounting from his horse, TJmr Sing, 
sui rounded by one thousand men, spread his carpet,'^ resolved to 
defend the passage of the Amjar His force was chiefly infantry, 
who met the enemy with volleys of matchlocks, and filled the 
stream with their bodies j but just as he was about to close with 
them, a ball hit him in the forehead and another in the right breast. 
He fell, but immediately rose again, and reclining against a sugar- 
mill'Stone, encouiaged his men to the charge. The calmness of his 
manner indicated no danger, but it was the dying effort of a Hara * 
pointing with his sword to the foe, he fell back and expiied. Four 
hundred and fifty of his men were either killed 6v wounded around 
their chief, and among the latter, the Polaita chief, the next in rank 
to Koelah, and the bukshee, or paymaster- geneial of Kotah was 
made prisonei, and forced to sign a bond for ten lacs of rupees as a 
ransom, a penalty for siding with the English 

A humble altar of clay marks the spot where the brave Hara fell, 
having a tablet, or jooja7%, representing as usual a cavalier and his 
steed, armed at all points 1 felt indignation at the indifference of 
the Regent, who had not marked the spot with a more duiable 
monument ; but he is no Hara ; though could he entomb the whole 
tnbe, he would erect a structure rivalling even that of Mausoleus. 
But this receives a homage which might be denied to a more 
splendid one j for the villagers of Peeply fail not in their duty to 
the manes of Umr Sing, whose lowly altar is maintained m repair. 
The devoted Lucan has not even so frail a monument as this ; nor 
could I leain if the case which enclosed his gallant spirit had any 
rites of sepulture But his memory will be cherished by the inhabit- 
ants of Peeply, who will point to the mowah tree as that of Lucan 

Saheh ca Joojar^h ” 

By the sacrifice of these brave men, the British commander 
gained the Mokundurra pass, without seeing even an enemy ; had 
he there left only five companies, with sufllcient supplies and 
ammunition, under such men as Sinclan or Nichol, Mokundurra 
might have rivalled Thermopylae in renown j for such is the pecu- 
liarity of the position, that it would have taken a week to turn it, 
and that could be done by infantry alone. But the commander 

had no confidence in his men why then did he accept the com- 
mand ^ Tin oughout the i eti eat, the sepahis were eager for the fight, 
and expiessed their opmion openly of their leader; and when this 
^ doubting' commander left five companies to defend the passage of 
the Bunas, how did they peiform it ? by repelling every assault, 
while a pai tide of ammunition lasted. I have often passed this ford, 
once with Sindia's army, and only three years after the retreat. Tho 
gallant stand was admiiably desciibed to me by Zemaun Khan 
Eohilla, a brave soldier and no boaster, (and that day among our 
foes,) 11 ho cooly pointed to the precise spot wheie he shot one of our 
ofiiceis, in the last chaige, with his pistol. Ho said that tho Mahratta 
infantry would no longer leturn to tho charge, and that Jcswunt 
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Eao was like a madman, thiew Ins turban on the ground and called 
for volunteeia amongst the cavalry, by whom at length Sinclair and 
his men weie cut ofi. It is a lesson by which we ought to profit, 
never to place in command of aepahis those who do not undei stand, 
confide in, and lespect them. 

Puchpahar is a thriving town, the head of one of the four districts 
of which, by the right of wav, we became possessed, and have trans- 
fen ed from Holoav to the Eegent so far we have dischaiged the 
debt of giatitude. Eighty villages are attached to Puchpahar 
which, though never yielding less than half a lac of rupees, is 
capable of laising moie than twice that sum There are two 
thousand houses in the town, which has an extensive bazaar filled 
with rich traders and bankers, all of whom came to visit me. The 
cornelian continues to strew the ground even to this place 

Kumvatia,llth December , tlurteen miles; direction. Nr E. by 
E — Passed over a fine rich soil, with promising young crops of 
wheat and gram, and plenty of the last crop (jodi) in stacks ; a sight 
not often seen in these war-trodden plains, and which makes the 
name, Kunwarra, or the land of corn,” very appropriate. At the 
village of Aonla, four miles south, we crossed the high load leading 
from Oojein through the durra to HindusPhan, the large town of 
Soneil lying three miles to our nght. 

Jhaha-Patun, 12th Decemhe') ; tQu miles, direction, N.NB. — 
The load over the same fertile soil — Passed the Chunderbhaga 
rivulet, the source of which is only two coss distant, and was shown, 
within the range, the isolated hill of Relaitoh, formeily.the retreat 
of a Bhll community, which sent forth four thousand bowmen to 
ravage the plains of Malwa • these were extirpated by Zahm Sing. 

Jhalra-Patun is the creation of the Begent , and, as we approached 
it, his kindness procured me the distinction of being met, a full mile 
beyond the town, by the chief magistrate, the council, and the 
most- wealthy inhabitants * an honoui duly appreciated, this being 
the only town m India possessing the germs of civil liberty, in the 
power of framing theii own municipal regulations This is 
the more remarkable, as the immunities of their commercial 
charter were granted by the most despotic ruler of India , though the 
boon was not a concession to liberty, but an act of policy ; it was 
given for value received, or at least expected, and which has been 
amply leahzed Having exchanged salutations, and promised a 
more extended courtesy at my tents in the evening, we took advan- 
tage of the town being thinned, and passed in under a general dis- 
charge of ordnance from the ramparts The city is nearly a square, 
surrounded by a substantial wall and bastions, well furnished with 
cannon. The ground plan is simple, being that of the Indian cJiow^ 
•pun or cross, with two main streets intersecting each other at right 
angles, and many smaller ones running parallel to them The mam 
street IS irom south to noith- We proceeded through this bwia 
bctzaarf until we reached the point of intersection, where, upon a 
CVOL. n.] 84 a 
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broad terrace^ stands a temple to Gliatoo^hliooja, the ‘four-aimed^ 
god, at least ninety feet in height The marble dome and colon- 
naded mundicf, and the general proportions of the structme, 
attracted my attention, but having been recently repaired and 
coated with white, I passed it by, conceiving it to be modern, and 
not likely to furnish historical data From thence to the iioithern 
gate IS a range, on either side, of houses of a unifoim structure, 
having a gieat appearance of comfort , and the street, which is 
neaily a mile long, terminates with a temple elected by the Eegent 
to his favouiite divinity, Dwaricanat^h. The image here enshrined 
was ploughed up from the luius of the ancient city, and earned to 
the Regent at Kotah, who, leaving to the choice of the god the title 
under which, and the site where, he would be worshipped, his 
various names weie insciibed and placed ainder the pedestal] the 
priest drew forth that of CropaZ-J^, and a magnificent shiine was 
elected to him upon the bank of one of the finest lakes in India, 
the waters of which, raised by an aitificial dam, could be made to 
environ it at pleas are. 

In a street to the north, and parallel to the fii at, but as yet incom- 
plete, is a handsome temple, dedicated to the sixteenth Jam prophet. 
This also, I af terwai ds discovered, was an antique structure, recently 
lepaiied, and one of the hundred and eight temples, the bells of 
which sounded in the ancient city , whence its name Jhah a-patim, 
or ‘ the city of bells,^ and not, as erroneously stated hitherto, from 
the tribe of the Eegent, Jhdla-ia-jpakm, or ‘city of the Jhala,’ 
Ignorance of which fact made me pass over the temples, under the 
supposition that they were coeval with its modern foundation I 
stopped for a few moments at the mansion of the chief magistrate, 
Sah Munniram, and having expressed my admiration of all I had 
seen, and my hope that the piosperity of the city would redouble 
under his paternal care in these days of peace, I made my salaam 
and took leave Opposite his house, engraved on a pillar of stone, 
IS the charter of rights of the city * Its simplicity will excite a 
smile; but the philosopher may tiace in it the first ludiments ot 
that commercial greatness, which made the free cities of Europe the 
instiuments of geneial liberty Few of these had their piivileges 
so thoioughly defined, or so scrupulously obseived, and the motive 
which bi ought the community togethei was the surest guaianteo 
against their infiingement. A state of general war made them con- 
gregate, and was the origin of these immunities, which the existing 
peace and tiauquillity will perpetuate. Any want of good faith 
would be the destruction of Patun. 

When the Regent took advantage of the times to invite the 
wealthy of all the surrounding regions to become settleis in this new 
mart, he wisely appealed to the evidence of their senses as the best 
pledge for the fulfilment of his promises. Simultaneously with the 
charter, the fortifications were commenced, and an adequate garrison 


* See Yol I, p. 690. 
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was placed here under a commaTidant well known and respeebed. 
He excavated wells, repaired the dam of the old lake, and either 
built anew or repaired the religious edifices of all sects at the 
expense of the state J and, to secuie uniformity and solidity in the 
new habitations, he advanced to every man who required it half the 
money necessary for their construction. But the gieatest boon of 
all was his leaving the administration of 3usbioe, as well as of 
internal police, entirely in the hands of the municipal authorities, 
who, to their credit, lesolved that the fines and forfeitmes arising 
therefiom, instead of becoming a bait for avance and vexatious 
interference, should be offeiings to the shrine of Dwaricanat'h 

It 18 proper to say that the chief magistrate, Sah Munniram, who 
is of the Vishnu^ sect, has a coadjutor lu Gom§,ni Ham, of the 
OswM tribe and Jam faith, and each has his separate tiibunal for 
the- classes he represents, while the whole form a joint council for 
the general weal They pull well together, and each has founded a 
poora, or suburb, named after their children. The GJiohteas, or 
membeis of this council, are selected according to the general sense 
entertained of their fitness , and were the chief magistrates also the 
free choice of the inhabitants at large, ‘ the city of bells’ would require 
no addition to her freedom Thus, in the short space of twenty years, 
has been raised a city of six thousand comfortable dwellings, with a 
population of at least twenty-five thousand souls But the hereditary 
piinciple, so powerful throughout these countries, and which, though 
itpeipetuatesmany evils, has likewise been pioductive of much good, 
and has preserved these states fiom annihilation, will inevitably - 
make the * tuiban' of magistracy descend from the head of Munnimm 
01 Gomftni to their children, under whom, if they be not imbued 
with the same discretion as their parents, the atone tablet, as well as 
the subsequent privileges of Jhalra-patun, paay become a dead letter. 
The only .officers of goveinment residing in the town are the com- 
mandant and the collector of the imposts , and so jealous are they 
of the least interference on his part, that a fine would be inflicted on 
any individual who, by delaying the payment of the authorized 
duties, furnished an excuse for his interference. , 

Such IS an outline of an internal administration, on which I have 
just had a commentaiy of the most agreeable description . a public 
visit from all the wealth and worth of Patun Pirst, came the 
merchants, the brokers, the insurers of the Yishnde persuasion, each 
being introduced with the name of the firm , then followed the 
OsWobl mei chants, in similar form, and both of them I seated in the 
ordei of their introduction and respectability After them followed 
the trades, the Ohohiea or deacon^ each making his nuzz^i'i in the 
name of the whole body. Then came the artizans, goldsmiths, • 
braziers, dyers, confectioners, down to the barbers, and town-crier. 
The agricultural interest was evidently at a discount in Patun, and 
subordinate to the commercial, the old Mundldoe Patels werej 

though, last, not least’^ in this interesting assemblage. Even the 
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frail sisterhood paid their devoirs^ and, in their modesty of demean- 
our, lecalled the passage of Burke applied la contrast to a ueigh- 
houring state, vice lost half its deformity, by losing all its gioss- 

ness.” Sah Munmram himself pieserved order outside, "while to his 
colleague he left the formalities of introduction The goldsmiths^ 
company presented, as their nuzzur, a small silver powder-flask, 
shaped as an alligator, and covered with delicate chain- work, which 
I shall retain not only as a specimen of the craft, but in remembrance 
of a day full of unusual interest They retired lu the same order as 
they came, preceded by the town-band, flags, trumpets, and drums. 

Such IS Jhalra-Patun May the demon of anarchy keep from its 
walls, and the orthodox and heterodox Diiv/mvirs live in amity for 
the sake of the general good, nor by their ammosities, increase the 
resemblance which this mart bears to the free cities of Europe > 

From all I could leam, justice is distributed with as even a hand 
as in most societies, but wherever existed the community that 
submitted to lestraint, or did not murmur at the flat of the law ^ 
Jhalra-Patun is now the grand commercial mart of Upper Malwa, 
and has swallowed up all the commeice of the central towns between 
its own latitude and Indore Though not even on the high road, 
when established, this difiiculty was overcome by the road coming 
to it The transit-duties on salt alone must be consideiable, as that 
of the lakes of western Kajwarra passes thiough it m its way to the 
south-east. It is not famed, however, for any staple article of trade, 
but merely as an entrepdt. ' * 

We have said enough of the modern city, and must now revert 
to the ancient, which, besides its metaphoiical appellation of the 
“ city of bells,^^ had the name of Oliandi avail, and the rivulet which 
flowed through it, the Gliandrabliaga ~ There is an abundance of 
legends, to which we may be enabled to apply the test of inscrip- 
tions In some. Raja Hoon is again biought foi ward as the founder 
of the city , though others, with more piobability, assign its founda- 
tion to the daughter of Chandi’asen, the Prdmar lang of Malwa, who 
was delivered of a son on this spot while on a pilgiimage. Auother 
asciibes it to a moie humble ongin than either, i e to Jussoo, a 
poor wood-cuttei of the ancient tribe of Or, who, returnmg home- 
wards from his daily occupation, dropped his axe upon the fai is- 
with the aid of which he tiansmuted iron to gold, and raised 

the city of the moon"'' {GhandtavatC); and the lake is still called 
after him J iissoo Or ca-lalldb. The Pandu Bheem hkewise comes 
in for his share of the founder's fame j who, with his brethren duiing 
their covenant with the Raoioa, found concealment in the forest; 
but his foe, fearing the effect of his devotions, sent his famihar to 
distuib them. The spirit took the form of a boar, but as he sped 
past him through the thicket, Bheem discharged an arrow, and on 
the spot where this fell, the Chandrabhaga spiung up. Wlioever 
was the foundei, I have little doubt that tradition has converted 
Jussoo- verma, the grandson of Udyadit, the monaich of all Malwa, 
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into the wood-cutter j for not only does this prince’s name occur in 
one of the inscriptions found here, but I have discovered it in almost 
every ancient city of Central India, over which his ancestois had 
held supreme power from the fiist to the thirteenth century of 
Vicrama.* 


The sites of temples mark the course of the stream for a consider- 
able distance, the banks being strewed with rums. Mights of steps, 
forming ghats, reach to the water’s edge, where multitudes of gods, 
goddesses, and demons, are piled, and some of the luoie perfect 
placed upon altars of clay, around which some lazy, well-fed Grosens 
loiter, basking in the sun. Understanding that no umbiage could 
be taken if I exported some of them to Oodipoor, I earned off 
Narayana on his hydra-couch, a Parbutty, a tii-mthti, and a cart- 
load of the dii mmoies, which I found huddled together under a 
burr-tree There was a fine statue of Gandsa, hut our efforts to 
move Wisdom were ineffectual, and occasioned not a few jokes 
among my Brahmins ,* nor must I pass over a colossal haraha (boar), 
of which no artist in Europe need be ashamed. 


The powers of Destruction and Be-production were those propi- 
tiated among the one hundred and eight shrines of Ohandravati , of 
which only two or three imperfect specimens remain to attest ^the 
grandeur of past days. Everywhere, the symbolic lingam was 
scattered about, and the mvmduf of one of those still standing I 
found filled with lepresentations of the Hindu Hecate and a host of 
lesser infer nals, the sculpture off which, though far infeiior to that 
at BaiolU, is of a high older compared with aught of modern times. 
The attitudes are especially well-managed, though theieis a want 
of just pioportion. Even the anatomical display of the muscles 
IS attended to , but the dust, oil, and svndooi (vermilion) of twelve 
centuries weie upon them, and the place was dark and damp, which 
deterred us from disturbing them 


G-hassx IS now at work upon the outline of two of the remaining 
shrines, and has promised to give up ten days to the details of the 
ceilings, the columns, and the rich varied ornaments, which the 
pencil alone can represent One of these shrines, having a part of 
the sengdr chaoH still standing, is amongst the finest things in Asia 
not for magnitude, being to ail appearance merely receptacles for the 
interior divinities suriounding some grand temple, but for the 
^ulptured ornaments, which no artist in Europe could surpass. 
Each consists of a simple mindta, or cella, about twenty feet squaie 
having a poitico and a long open colonnaded vestibule in fiont for 
the priests and votaries Every one of these numerous columns 


^ discovered at Boondi, of the Takshae race are 
the aamea both of Chaudrasda and Jussoo-veima, and though no date ifvitwe 
nf f f another set of inscriptions, inserted in the first 

, Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, at S 1191 or A D 

ll3o the period when the old Htndn monarchies were breakmw nn ano 

consequently the aits beginning to decay. DreaRing up. and 
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differs in its details from the otheis. But the entrance chiefly excites 
admiiatiou^ being a mass of elaborate workmanship of a peculiar 
kind^ and the fohage and flowers may be considered perfect. It is 
deeply to be lamented that no artists from Europe have made casts 
from these masterpieces of sculpture and architecture, which would 
furnish many new ideas, and rescue the land sacred to Bhavaui 
(hlinerva) from the charge of having taught nothing but deformity . 
a chaige from which it is my pride to have vindicated her. 

While I remamed with Ghassi, amidst the rums, I despatched my 
g'Cvi li and i^ahmins to make diligent search for inscriptions ; but 
many of these, as well as thousands of divinities, the wrecks of 
ancient Patun, have been built up in the new town or its immense 
circum vallation , but our efforts were not altogether unrewarded 

The oldest inscription, dated S. 748 (A.D. 692), bore the name of 
Raja Doorgangnl, or ‘ the bar of the castle.^ It is very long, and in 
that ornamented character peculiar to the Bndhists and Jains 
throughout these regions It contains allusions to the local traditions 
of the Pandu Arjoon, and his encounter with the demon Virodhi 
under the form of Baraha, or the boar ; and states, that from the spot 
wheie the baraha was wounded, and on which his blood fell, a 
figure sprung, originating from the wound (JcTiet), whose offspring m 
consequence was called Khetrie * of his line was Orishna Bhut 
Khetrie, whose son was Tahjac. What did he resemble, who obtained 
the fruits of the whole earth, conquering numerous foes ? He had 
a son named Kyuh, who was equal to the divinity which supports 
the globe in wisdom he was renowned as Mahadeo • his name sent 
to sleep the children of his foe : he appeared as an avatar of Boodh, 
and like the ocean, which expands when the rays of the full moon 
fall upon it, even so does the sea of our knowledge mcrease when he 
looks upon it ' and his verses are filled with ambrosia (amrita) 
Erom Cheyt to Cheyt, sacnfice never ceased burning • Indra went 
Avithout offspring.-** The contributions from the land were raised 
with justice, whilst his virtues overshadowed the three worlds The 
light which shmes fiom the tusks of his foe's elephant had departed; 
and the hand which struck him on the head, to urge him on, emitted 
no sound Where was the land that felt not his influence ? Such 
was Su Kyuk ! when ho visited foreign lands, joy departed from the 
wives of his foe . may all his resolves be accomplished ! 

S. 748 (A.D. 692), on the full moonof Jeyt, this inscription was 
placed in the mindra, by Goopta, the grandson of Bhat Gandswar, 
lord of the lo)cls of verse of Moondal, and son of Hm’-goopta : this 
writing was composed, in the presence of Sri Doorgangnl Raja, to 
‘‘ whom, salutation • that forehead alone is fair which bows to the 
“ gods, to a tutor, and to woman • Engraved by Oluk the stone- 
« cutter." 


^ The ullusiou to this affords another luatance of the presumption of tho 
pricats, who compelled tho gods to attend the sacrificial rites, and hence Indra 
could not visit bis consort Indranl. 
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Oa this curious inacpiption we ' may bestow a few remarks, it 
appears tO' me that the wild legion of the creation of this KhetH, 
from the blood of Baraha, represented as a danoo, or demon m 
disguise^ IS another fiction to veil the admission of some northern 
race into the great Hindu family. The name of Baraha, as an 
ancient Indo-Soythic triboj is foitnnately abundantly preserved in 
the annals of Jessulm^Pj which state, at the early periods of the 
Yadu-Bhatti history, opposed their entrance into India , while both 
Takshao (or T&k) and Kyuk are. names of Tatar oiigm, the former' 
signifying Hhe snake,* the- latter *the heavens.* The whole of this 
region bears evidence of a race whose religion was ophite, who bore 
the epithet of Takshao as the name of the tribe, and whose inscrip- 
tions in this same- nail-headed' character are found' all over central 
and western India. If we combine this with all that we have already 
said regarding Eaja Hoon of Bhadi46ti, and ITngutsi the Him;, who 
served the Rana of Gheetore at this^ precise period^* when an 
irruption is recorded’ from Central Atia^ we are forced to the concln- 
sTon, that this inscription (besides many otherB)i is a memorial of a 
Soythic or'Tatar‘prmce, who, as well as the Gete pmnce of Salpoor,t 
was grafted upon Hindu stock; 

The inscription next in point of antiquity was from the Jain 
temple in the modern town. It waff d!ated the 3rd of- Jeyt, S. 1105 
{A.IJ 1047) but recorded’ only the name of a visitor to the shrinei 

Near the dam of the Or-sdguvj there was a vast number of funeral 
memorials, termed wisea, of the Jam priesthood. One iV dated 
**thB SrdofMagh, S. 1066 (A.D.. 10-10),, on. whichidaySrimunfc Deo, 
“ GhMj, or disciple, of Aohaiya Srimana Dewa,- left this! worldJ*’ 
The bust of the acharya, or doctor, ia< m ai studious; posture,- the 
book laying open upon the thoori^ or cross, which formsu a. reading- 
desk, often the only sign on the rdsea to mark a Jain place of 
sepulture. 

The adjoinmg one oontamed the name of Devindra Acharya ; the 
date S. 1180. 


tt 

ec 


pother was of Koman-deo, the pundea or priest of the race of 
Koomand Chandra Acharya, who finished his career on Thursdav 
{goorhdr) the Mool nekshitra.of S. 1289.** ^ 


There were many others, but as, like these, they contained no 
nistoncal oafa, they were not transcribed. 

Namya^oor^ 13<S, December^ eleven miles. — Marched at daybreak 
^d about a coss north of the city ascended the natural boundary of 
Haronti and Malwa j at tlm point of ascent ,was GondoreJ formei’ly 
in the appanage of the Ghatti-Rao (lord of the pass), one of the 
legendary Jieroes of past days ; and half a coss further was the pomt 

? 'valley/ through which our course lav 
due north.. In front, to the north-west, Gagrown, on the onnosita 
range, was pst visible through the gloom i while the ye? more. 


^ See Vol.J„ppi 206-7. 
CVon. n.] 


t See Inscriptioii, Tol, I, p. 700- 
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ancient MlioWj tlie first capital of the Kheeoliees, was pointed out 
five coss to tlie eastward I felt most anxious to visit this cily, 
celebrated in the traditions of Central India, and containing in itself 
and all around much that was worthy of notice But time pressed , 
so we continued our route over the path tiodden by the army of 
Alla-o-dm when he besieged Aohild&s in G-agrown The valley was 
fall three miles wide, the soil fertile, and the scenery highly pictm*- 
esque The forest on each side echoed with the screams of the 
peacock, the calls of the partridge, and the note of the 3ungle-cock, 
who was crowing his matins as the sun gladdened his retreat. It 
was this anti%f or valley, that the Regent selected for his chadni, or 
* fixed camp,’ where he has resided for the last thirty years It had 
at length attained the importance of a town, having spacious streets 
and well-built houses, and the materials for a circuinvallation were 
rapidly accumulating • but there is little chance of his living to see 
it fimshed The site is admirably chosen, upon the banks of the 
Am jar, and midway between the castle of Gagrown and Jhalra-patun. 
A short distance to the west of the Regent’s camp, is the PvndaTri- 
carchaoni, where the'sons of Kureem Elhan, the chief leader of those 
hordes, resided j for in these days of strife, the old Regent would 
have allied himself with Satan, if he had led a horde of plunderers. 
I was greatly amused to seem this camp, also assuming a permanent 
shape, the commencement of an eedg&^ or * place of prayer for the 
villains, while they robbed and murdered even defenceless woman, 
prayed jive times a day ! 

We crossed the confluent streams of the Aon and Amjar, which, 
flowmg through the plains of Malwa, have forced their way through 
the exterior chain into the antri of Gagrown, pass imder its western 
face, dividing it from the town, and then join the Caly Sinde. 



Until you approach close to Gragrown, its town and castle appear 
touted, and present a bold and stnking object ; and it is only on 
mounting the ridge that one perceives the strength of tTna position. 
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the rook being scarped by the action. o£ the wateis to an immense 
height. Tha ascent to the summit of the ridge was so gradual that 
our surprise was complete, when, casting our eye north, we saw the 
Oaly Sinde sweeping along the northern tace of both fort and town, 
whence it turns due noith, ploughing its serpentine passage, at a 
depth of full two hundred feet below the lerel of the valley, thiough 
three distinct ranges, each chasm or opening appearing in this bold 
perspective like a huge portal, whence the iiver gams the yielding 
plains of Harouti. As we passed under the town, we were saluted 
by a dischaige fiom all the ordnance on its lamparts, and the 
governor, who had advanced to meet us at the express desue of his 
master, invited us in; but though strongly pressed, and equally 
desirous to see a place of such celebrity, I would not make myse& 
acquainted with the secrets of this chief stronghold of the Regent. 
On whichever side an enemy might appioach it, he would have to 
take the bull by the horns. It was only by polluting the waters 
with the blood of the sacied kine, that Alla, ^ the sanguinary* hhooni), 
took it about five centunes ago from the valiant Kheechee, Achildas, 
an account of whose family would be here out of place. Independ- 
ent of ancient associations, there is a wild grandeur about Gagiown, 
which makes it well worthy of a visit, and the views from the north 
must be still finer than from the point whence we beheld it. 

We passed over the ridge at the extremity of the town, and 
descended into another antrif up which we journied nearly due 
west until we reached our camp at Narayanpoor. The valley was 
from four to six hundred yards in breadth, and in the highest state 
of cultivation ; to preserve which, and at the same time to secure 
the game, the Regent, at an immense expense, has cut deep trenches 
at the slart of the hills on each side, over which neither deer nor 
hog can pass, while the forest that crown the hills to their summit 
are almost impervious even to wild beasts. We passed various small 
cantonments, where the Regent could collect the best part of his 
army, some even on the summit of the ridge. At all of these are 
wells, and reservou’s termed po. 

MoJeunduria, December 14iA, ten miles. — At daybieak, com- 
menced our march up the valley, and midway between Naraynpoor 
and the reached the mined castle of Ghatti so called fi omits 

being erected on the summit of the ridge commanding an outlet of 
the valley Partly from the gradual ascent of the valley, and from 
the depression of the ridge, we formed rather a mean opinion of the 
pass (gJiattiJ , but this feeling was soon lost when we attained the 
crest, and found ourselves on a scarped rock’of some hundred feet in 
elevation, commanding a view over all the plains of Malwa, while 
at our feet was a continuation of the antri of the Amjar, which we 
observed gliding thiough the deep woods the Regent has allowed to 
remain at the entrances of these vallies. 

Tradition is eloquent on the deeds of the ^ Lords of the Pass,^ both 
of the Kheechee and Hara, and they point out the impression of 

[Yoi. II.] - g5^ 
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Mehra] Klieeoliee’s ohai'ger, as lie spiang upon the Islamite invaders. 
Theie aie many cenotaphs to the memory of the slam, and* seveial 
small shrines to Siva and his consort, in one of ■which I found an 
inscription not only recording the name of Mehia], but the curious 
fact that foui generations weie present at the consecration of one to 
Siva It lan thus ''In S 1657 and Saca 1522, in that paiticular 
'* year called Somya, the sun in the south, the season of cold, m the 
" happy month Aso], the dark half thereof, on Sunday, and the thirty- 
" sixth guiiie, in such a happy moment, the Keechee of Chohaii 
"race, Mahaia] Sri Rawut Nursing-deo, and his son Sii Eawut 
" Mehia], and Ins son Sri Chundersen, and Ats son Kahan-das, elected 
" this seo-dli (house of Siva) may they be foitunate * Written by 
" Jey Seiman, and engiaved by Kumma, in the piesence of the priest 
" Kistna, the son of Mohes 

We shall pass o-^r the endless tales of the many heroes who fell 
in its defence, to the last of any note — Gom^n Sing, a descendant of 
Sawunt Hara The anecdote I am about to inseit relates to the 
time when Rao Dooijun Sal was prince of Kotah, and the post of 
Fou]dar was held by a Rahtore Rajpoot, Jey Sing of Gagorni 
Through the influence of this Foujdar, Gom^n was depiived of 
the honour of defending the pass, and his estate sequestiated 
He was proceeding homeward with a heavy heart from the 
presence of his sovereign, when he met the Foujdar with his train. 
It was dark, and a torch-bearer preceded him, whom Gom^n dashed 
to. the earth, and with his non lance transfixed the Rahtore to his 
;palki Making for the gate, he said it was the Rao^s order that 
none should pass until his return As soon as he gained his estate, 
he proceeded with his family and effects to Oodipooi, and found 
svnia with the Rana, who gave him an estate for the support of 
himself and his followers. There he remained until Kotah was 
besieged by Raja Bsuri Sing of Jeipoor, when he obtained the Rana's 
leave to fly to its defence. Passing over the Pat’hai, he made for 
Kotah, but it was invested on every side. Determined to reach it 
or perish, he ordeied his naJeaira to beat, and advanced thioughthe 
heait of the enemy^s camp The Jeipoor piince asked who had the 
audacity to beat close to his quarters, and being told " the Rawut 
" of the Pass, from Oodipoor,'' he expressed a wish to see the man, 
of whom he had heaid hiaiathei say, he had, unaimed, slam a tiger. 
The Hara obeyed the summons, but would only enter the Presence 
m the midst gt his band He was courteously received and offeied 
large estates in Jeiporej the Raja lemaiking, that Goman Sing 
was only going to his doom, since " in the space of eatmg a pdn, he 
" (Esuri Sing) would be master of Kotah ” Losing all patience, 
Gom&n said, " take my salaam and my defiance, Mahaiaj , the heads 
' of twenty thousand Haras aie with Kotah.^^ He was peinutted 
to pass the batteries unmolested, and on i caching the river, he called 
aloud, " the Ghatta Rawut wants a boat,^'’ to conduct him to his 
sovereign, whom he found seated behind the walls encouraging the 
defence At that veiy moment a report was brought that a bieach 
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was nearly effected at a particular point , and scarcely bad the 
rnince applauded his swamclkenna, than, making his bow, Goman 
matched his followeis to the breach, and there planted his lance 
Such were the Haras of past days, but the descendants of the . 
* Eawut of,the Pass" aie now in penury, deprived of their lands, and 
hard"piessed to find a livelihood 


We continued our maich from this Pass, often moistened with 
Rajpoot blood, and leached the Durra, outside of which we found 
the old Regent encamped, and whence we issued on our tour ]ust 
three weeks ago It was by mere accident that, some distance up 
the valley, (a continuation of that we had 3 ast quitted,) we heard of 
some rums, termed the “ Oh^onof Bheem,"" one of the most striking 
remains of art I had* yet met with. It is the fiagmeut only of a 
quadrangular pile, of which little now remains, the materials having 
been used by one of the Kotah princes, in erecting a small palace to 
a Bhilnl concubine. The columns possess great originality, and 
appear to be the connecting link of Hindu and Egyptian architec- 
ture Hot far from the Ghdoii, where, according to local traditions, 
the Pandu Bheem celebrated his nuptials, are two columns, standing 
without lelatiou to any other edifice , but in the lapse of ages the 
fragments appertaining to them have been covered with earth or 
jangle At every step we found yoojai /is, or funeral stones j and as 
this “ Pass of Mokund"" must, as the chief outlet between the Dekhan 
and northern India, have been a celebrated spot, it is not unlikely 
thaj; in remote ages some city was built within its natural ramparts. 
Thioughout this town, we found many traces of the beneficent but 
simple legislation of theHara princes , and when the Regent set up his 
pillar, prohibiting chiefly his own violence, he had abundant formulas 
to appeal to. We have already alluded to this ciicumstance in the 
sketch of his biography, and we may here insert a free translation 
of the ordinance we found engiaved in the Pass, and which is 
recoided thioughout Harouti 


“Mahaia] Mahaiao -31 Kishore Sing, ordaining I To all the 
mei chants {mahapns), tiadeis, culoivators, and every tribe inhabit- 
ing Mokundurra. At this tune, be full of confidence, tiade, traffic, 
exchange, borrow, lend, cultivate, and be prosperous , for all dind 
(contribution) is abolished by the Burhat Crimes will be punished 
according to their magnitude All officers of trust, Patdla, Patwarris, 
Sasurris (night-guards), and mootsuddies (scribes), will be rewarded 
for good sex vices, and for evil Hone of them shall be guilty of 
exactions fiom merchants or others this is a law sworn to by all 
chat is sacred to Hindu or Mooslem Ordained from the royal 
mouth, and by command of Nanah-]i (grandsire) Zalim Sino* and 
uncle Madhd Smg. Aso] the 30th, Monday S. 1877 (AD 1821) 

Having halted a few days, we returned to Kotah by the towns of 
Puohpahar and Anundpoor j both large and thriving, situated upon 
the banks of fine pieces of water .Madhfi Sing, at the head of a' 

splendid cavalcade, with six field-pieces, advanced a couple of miles 
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to conduct me to my old residence, the garden-house, east of the 
town During the six weeks that we remained here to watch 
the result of the measuies elsewheie described, we endeavoured 
to find amusement in various ways, to divert us from brooding 
upon the cholera which was laging aiound us This seagon attracts 
flocks of wild-geese to prey upon the young corn, and we had 
the double pleasure of shooting and eating them , Occasionally, we 
had a shot at a deer, or hunted them down with the Regent’s 
cheetis (hunting-leopards), or with the dogs ran down ]ackals, 
foxes, or hares There was a i umna for wild-hogs about five miles 
from our abode, and a delightful summer-retieat in the midst of a 
fine sheet of water. The animals were so tame, fiom the custom of 
feeding them, that it was almost unsportsmanlike to shoot at them. 
On one occasion, the Maharao prepared an excursion upon the water, 
in which I was not well enough to ]oin Numerous shekan is, or 
* hunters,’ proceeded up either bank to rouse the bears or tigers that 
find cover there, when the party fiom the boats shot at them as 
they passed. Partly for the purpose of enjoying this sport, and 
paitly to see the fortress oi^ Ekailguih, six miles south of the city, 
we afterwards made another excursion, which, though not unattended 
by danger, afforded a good deal of merriment The river here is 
confined by perpendicular rocks, fuU three hundred feet in height ; 
and amidst the d 4 hris, these wild animals find shelter As the side 
on which we were did not promise much sport, we determined to 
cross the stream, and finding a quantity of timber smted to tho 
purpose, we set to work to construct a raft ; but had only pushed a 
tew paces from the shore when we began to sink, and were compelled 
to make a Jonas of the doctor, though we afterwards sent the vessel 
back for him, and in due time landed all our party and appendages 
Being furnished with huntsmen by the Regent, who knew the lairs 
■ of the animals, we despatched them up the stream, taking post 
ourselves behind some masses of rock in the only path by which 
they could advance We had been seated about half an hour, when 
the shouts of the hunters were heard, and soon a huge bear, his 
muzzle grey from age, came slowly trotting up the pathway. Being 
unable to repress the mirth of Captain Waugh and the doctor, who 
weie conning over the events of the morning, just before he came in 
sight, I had quitted them^ and was tiying to gam a point of security 
a little 1 emote from them; but before I could attain it, they had 
both fired and missed, and Bruin came at a full gallop towards me. 
When within ten paces, I fired and hit him in the flank, he fell, 
but almost instantly recovered, and charged me open-mouthed, 
when one of my domestics boldly attacked him with a hog-spear 
and saved me fiom a hug Between the spear and the shot, he 
went floundering off, and was lost in the crevices of the rock. On 
our return, we passed the day amidst the ruins of Bkailgurh, an 
enormous pile of stones without cement ; in all probability, a fortress 
of some of the aboriginal Bhlls. Both crests of the mountain are 
covered with 3unglp, affording abundant sport to the pnnoes of 
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Kotah There is a spot of some celebrity a few coss to the soath of 
this^ called Grypur-Mahadeo, where there is a cascade from a stream, 
that falls mto the Ohumbul, whose banks are said to be here upwards 
of SIX hundred feet in height. There are few more remarkable spots 
in India than the course of the river from Kotah to Bhynsror, wh'ere 
both the naturajist and the painter might find ample employment. 

I sent scouts in all dmeotions to seek for inscriptions j some of 
which are in an unknown character. One of the most interesting, 
brought from Kunshwah, of a Jit prince, has been given m the first 
volume of this work. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Visti to Myndl — Befimtian of the seivile condition t&iimd bussie — Bijolli — 
Inscriptions — Ancient histot y of BzjolUt — Evidence that the OhoJians wrested 
the throne of JDehli fiom the Tnars. — Jain temples, — Inscriptions — Siviie 
temples — Ptodigious extent oft uins. — TheBijolli chief — Biis daughter a Sdti. 
— Myndl, or Mahandl.—Its picturesqiie site — Becotds of FiitJii BiOj, the 
Ohohan — Inscriptions. — Synchronism in an enigmatical date. — to 
Beygoo. Bumdoda, the castle of Aloo Sat a. — Legend of that chief — Impre- 
cation of the virgin S^ti — Recollections of the 3ai as still associated with 
_ their ancient ii aditions. — Quit Bumdoda and at t ive at Beygoo. 

In February, I recommenced my march for Oodipoor, and having 
halted a few days at Boondi, and found all there as my heart could 
wish, I resumed the march across the PaPhar, determined to put 
into execution my wish of visitmg Myn&l, About ten miles north, 
on this side of it, I halted at Bijolli, one of the principal fiefs of 
M6war, held by a chief of the Pj^mar tribe, with the title of Rao. 
Tiua family, origually Raos of Jugnair, near Biana, came into 
Mewar in the time of the great IJmr Sing, with all his hussie, 
upT^rds of two centuries ago ; the Eana having married the daughter 
of Rao Asoca, to whom he assigned an estate worth five lacs 
annually. ^ liave elsewhere (Vol. I, p. 160) explained the meamng 
ot a teritt which embraces hondage amongst its synonyms, though ifc 
is the hghtest species of slaveiy. Bussie, or properly v&si, means a 
settler,^ an inhabitant/ from vds, ' a habitation,^ and vasna, ‘ to 
mnabit, but it does not distinguish between free settlers and com- 
pulsory labourers but wheresoever the phrase is used in Raiwarra, 
It may be assimed to imply the latter. Still, strange to sav, the 

accessories of slavery: there*' is no 
tas -duty of any kind, nor is the individual accountable for his 
labour to any one : he pays the usual taxes, and the only tie upon 
him appears to be that of a compulsory residence in his vas, and the 
whioh IS in itself a fW Vn the mmd of £ rf 

Bijolli (Vi/ydwZZi) stands amidst the rums with which this 

orhighland,isorowa6d. I^omthemun™uainfo?ptoe 
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we here found, we have to choose, for its ancient name, between 
Ahaichpoor and Morakuro ; the latter is still applied, though the 
former appears only on the recording stone. This -western frontier 
teems -with traditions of the Ghohans, and seems to have been a 
dependency of A3mep, as these inscriptions contain many celebrated 
names of that dynasty, as Beesildeo, Somdswai, Pirthi Eaj , and chiefly 
record the martial virtues and piety of Irno-Raj, of Morakuro, and 
his offspring, Bahir-Eaj and KoontpSil, -who appear cotemporary -with, 
their paramount prince and relative, Pirthi E-aj, king of UeUi and 
Ajm^r. 

One inscription records the actions of the dynasty of Cheetore, 
and they are so intermingled as to render it almost impossible to 
separate the Gehlotes from the Ohohans. It begins with an invoca- 
tion to “ Sdcamhhari Jimmie Mata, the mother of births, guardian 
of the races {sdeam), and of mighty castles {doorga), hills, and' ruins, 
the Protectress.” Having mentioned the names of nine Ohohans 
(of Yaoh-gotra), it flies off to Srimad Bappa-Eaj, Yindhya hTirpati, 
or, ^ Bappa, sovereign of the Yindhya Hills,^ the founder of the 
Eanas of Mewar , but the names that follow do not belong to his 
dynasty, which leads me to imagine that the Ghohans of'OopermM 
were vassals of Cheetore at that early period'. Since antiquarian 
^quisitions, howeverj would be out of place here, we shall only 
give the concluding portion. It is of Koontp&l; the grandson of 
Irno-Ea], *'whQ destroyed Jawulapoor, and thefame of whose es^loit 
** at the capture, of Dehli is engraved on the gate of Balabhi., His 
elder brother's son was Pirthi Eaj, who amassed a gwrft of gold, 
** which, he gave in chanty, and built in Morakuror a, temple to 
Parswanat'h. Having obtainedvthe regal dignity, through Som^s- 
war, he was thence called Someswar, for the s^e of whose soul 
“ this.mmdrci was erected, and the village of Eewana on the Rewa, 
besto-wed for its support. — S. 1226 (A.D. 1170).” This appears 
completely tq set at rest the question whether the, Ghohans wrested - 
by, force the throne of Dehh from, the Tuars ; and it is singular, that 
from the moat remote part of the dominions of this illustrious line, 
we, should have a, confirmation of the fact asserted by their gfieat 
bard<Ghund. The inscriptions at Asi (Hansi), and on the column of 
!Pehh, were; all written about the same period, as this (see p. 417). 
But the appeal made to the gate of Balabhi,” the ancient capital 
of the Gehlotes in Saurashtra, is the most singular part of it, and 
will only admit of one construction, namely, that when Pirthi Eaj 
revenged the death of his father, Som^swar, who was slam in battle 
by the prince of Saurashtra and Guzzerat, Koontp^l must have 
availed himself of that opportunity to appropriate the share he had 
in the capture of Dehli. Chund informs us he made a conquest of 
the whole of Guzzerat from Bhola Bheem. 

We have also two other not unimportant pieces of information * 
first, that Morakm’o was an ancient name of Bijolli, and next, that 
the Chohan prince was a disciple of the Jams, which, according^ to 
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Ohund, was not uncommon^ as he tells us that he banished his son 
SaruDgdeo from Ajmer, for attaching himself to the doctrines of the 
Budhists. 

Morakuro, about half a mile east of Bijolli, is now in rums j but 
there are lemaans of a IhOte, or castle, a palace called the No-cholu, 
and no less than five temples to Paiswanat’h, the twenty-third of 
the Jain pontiffs, all of considerable magnitude and elaborate aichitec- 
tural details, though not to be compaied with Barolli. Indeed, it 
is everywhere apparent, that there is nothing classical in design or 
execution in the architecture of India posterior to the eleventh 
century One of my scribes, who has a talent for design, is delineat- 
ing with his reed {culm) these stupendous piles, while my old Jain 
g'&ru is hard at work copying what is not the least cuiious part of 
the antiquities of Bijolli, two inscriptions cut in the rock ; one of 
the Chohan race, the other of the SanVhPitmn, appertaining to hia 
own creed, the Jam. It is fifteen feet long by five m breadth, and 
has fifty-two lines.* The othei is eleven feet six inches*by three 
feet six, and contains thirty-one lines . so that the old gentleman has 
ample occupation. A stream runs amidst the ruins, called the 
Mundagni (fire-extinguishing ) ; and there is a coond, or fountain, 
close to the temples of Parswa, with the remains of two noble 
reseivoirs. A]1 these rehcs indicate that the Jains were of the 
Digumler sect. The genealogy is within the hole, or precincts of 
the old castle. 


There are likewise three temples dedicated to Siva, of still greater 
magnitude, neaier to the town, but without inscriptions ; though one 
in an adjoming coond, called the Bewati, records the piety of the 
Gohil cmef Bahil, who had bestowed “ a patch of land in the Antri/* 
defimng minutely its limits, andiuviting others (not ineffectually, as 
is proved by other bequests), in the preamble to his gift, to follow 
his example by the declaration that " whoever bathes in the Bewati 
fountain will be beloved by her lord, and have a numerous progeny.'' 

The modern castle of Bijolli is constructed entirely out of the 
ruins of the old shrines of Morakuro, and gods and demons are 
huddled promiscuously together. This is very common, as we have 
repeatedly noticed , nor can anything better evince that the Hindu 
attaches no abstract virtue to the material object or idol, but regards 
it merely as a type of some power or quality which he wishes to 
propitiate. On the desecration of the receptacle, the idol becomes 
agam, m his estimation, a mere stone, and is used as such without 
scruple. All around, for several miles, are seen the wrecks of past 

south, IS an inscription dated 
B. 900 (A.p. 844.)7but it is unimportant, and again, at Telsooah, two 
miles farther, south, are four mmdirs, a coond, and a toi-un or 


* I have never had time to learn the purport of this msciipbion, but hold it 

them For myself, without my old g^, I am like a ship without helm or 
com^ss (as Chund would say) “in ploughing the ocean of ?SanscrS) rbySe » 
[Von. II.] gg' 
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trmmphal aroli^ but uo luscripfaon At Jarowla, about six miles 
distant, tbeie are no less than seven mundiis and a eoond — a mere 
heap of ruins. At Ambagh^ti, one of the passes of descent from the 
table-land into the plain, there are the lemains of an ancient castle 
and a shrme, and I have the names of four or five "other places, all 
ivithin five miles of Bijolli, each having two and three temples m 
rums. Tradition does not name the destroyer, but as it evidently 
was not Time, we may, without hesitation, divide the opprobrium 
between those great iconoclasts, the &hori king Alla, and the Mogul 
Arungzeb, the first of whom is never named without the addition of 
Tclioom, ‘ the sanguinary,* whilst the other is known as Kal-jumm, 
the demon-foe of Ciishna 

The Bijollia chief is greatly reduced, though his estates, if culti- 
vated, would yield fifty thousand rupees annually , but he cannot 
create moie vasi, unless he could animate the prostrate forms which 
lie scattered around him It was his daughter who was mairied 
to Prince* TJmra, and who, though only seventeen, withstood all 
solicitation to save her from the pyre on. his demise * I made use of 
the strongest arguments, through her uncle, then at Oodipoor, 
promising to use my influence to increase his estate, and doubtless 
his poverty reinforced his inelmation , but all was in vain-r-she deter- 
mined to expiate the sms of her lord/* Having remained two or 
three days, we continued our journey in quest of the antique and 
the picturesque, and found both at 

Myndli Fehiua^y 21si — ^It is fortunate that the pencil can here 
pourtray what transcends the power of the pen ; to it we shall, 
therefore, leave the architectural wonders of Mahan&l, and succinctly 
describe its site It is difficult to conceive what could have induced 
the princely races of Gheetore or Ajm^r to select such a spot as an 
appanage for the cadets of then families, which in summer must be a 
furnace, owing to the reflexion of the sun*s rays from the rook , 
tradition, indeed, asserts that it is to the love of the sublime alone> 
we are indebted for these singular structures. The name is derived 
from the position Mdhd-ndl, 'the great chasm,* or cleft in the 
western face of the Pat*har, presenting an abyss of about four 
hundred feet in depth, over which, at a sharp re-entenng angle, falls 
a cascade, and though now but a nil, it must be a magnificent 
object in the rainy season. Within this dell it would be death to 
enter gloomy as Erebus, crowded with mwestic foliage entangled 
by the twisted boughs of the a/mei vela, and affording cover to all 
description of the inhabitants, quadruped and feathered, of the 
forest On the very brink of the precipice, overhanging the abyss, 
IS the group of mixed temples and dwelhngs, which bear the name of 
Piithi Raj , while those on the opposite side are distinguished by that 
of Samarsi of Gheetore, the biother-m-law of the Ohohan emperor of 
Dehli and Ajmer, whose wife, Pu'th§,-Bie, has been immortabzed by 
Chund, with her husband and brother. Here, the grand cleft 


^ See Transactions, Eoyal Asiatic Society, Yol. I, p. 152. 
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between tbem, these two last balwai'ks of the Eajpoot races were 
accustomed to meet with, tbeir families, and pass days of affectionate 
intei course, in wbicb no doubt tbe political condition of Xndia was a 
promment topic of discussion. If w'e may believe, and we have no 
reason to distrust, the testimony of Chund, had Pirthi Ra] listened to 
the counsel of the Ulysses of the Hindus, (in which light Samarsi 
was regal ded by friend and foe), the Islamite never would have been 
loid of Hindust’han But the indomitable courage and enthusiastic 
enterprize of PirthiRa] sunk them all ; and when neither wisdom nor 
valour could save him from destruction, the heroic prince of Gheetore 
was foremost to court it Both fell on the banks of the Oaggar, 
amidst heioes of every tribe in Rajpootana. It was indeed to them, 
as the bard ]uatly terms it, pialaya, the day of universal doom j 
and the last field maintained for their national independence. To 
me, who have poured over their poetic legentls, and imbibed all those 
sympathies which none can avoid who study the Rajpoot character, 
there was a melancholy charm m the solemn ruins of Myn^l. It 
was a season, too, when everything conspired to nouush this 
feeling , the very trees which were crowded about these relics of 
departed glory, appearing by their leafless boughs and lugubrious 
aspect to join in the universal mourning. 

We found many inscriptions at Mahanal, and of one I shall here 
insert a free translation, as it may be applied hereafter to 
the correction of the chionology of the Haras, of which race it 
contains a memorial. 

^^By Asap&rana* [the fulfiller of our desiies] the C'dla-divif 
[tutelary goddess] of the race, by whose favour hidden treasures are 
revealed, and through whose power many Chohan kings have ruled 
the earth, of which race was BTi&6nTd*1mn,X who in the field of 
strife attained the desires of victory. Of his race was the tnbe- of 
Hara, of which was Koolun,^ of illustrious and pure descent in both 
races ; whose fame was fair as the rays of the moon. Prom him was 
JypdZ,!! who obtained the fruits of the good works of his former 
existence in the present garb of royalty ; and whose subjects prayed 
they might never know another sovereign From him was 
I)dva-r§,],*![ the lord of the land, who gave whatever was desired, 
and whose wish was to render mankind happy. He delighted in 


* ^sa IS liteially, * Hope ’ f Goddess of the » oce, pronounced cool. 

J ‘The wealth of the bee such are the metaphorical appellationsLamonast 
the Eajpoots x 

§ This IS the prince who crawled to Kedarnat’h (see p. 421), and son of 
Bainsi, the emigrant prince from Asdr, who is perhaps here designated as ‘ the 
wealth of the bee ’ This was in S 1353, or A D. 1297 
II Jypal (‘fosterer of victory’) must be the prince familiarly called “ Baiicro" 
in the annals (p 422,) and not the gri andson but the son of Koolun — there said 
to have taken MynS,l or Mahanal. 

A tI ?o io* Bango (p. 422), and founder of Boondi, in S 1398, or 

io42 
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the dance and the song His son was Hur-raj,^ whose frame was 
a piece of fire, who, in the field of battle, conquered renown from 
the princes of the land \h}iom-es‘war\ and dragged the spoils of 
Victory from their pinnacled abodes. 

From him were the lords of Bumdoda,t whose land yielded to 
them its fruits From D^va-raj was who made the 

rebellious bow the head, or trod them under foot, as did Oapila the 
sons of Sagaia. From him was Kelhan, the chief of his tube, whose 
son Koontul resembled Dhermar4] he had a younger brothei, 
called Dedd Of his wife, Bajuldivi, a son was born to Koontul, 
fair as the offspring of the ocean § He was named Mahadeva. He 
was [in wisdom] fathomless as the sea, and in battle immovable as 
Soomdru , in gifts he was the Galpa-vricsha of Indra He laid the 
dust raised by the hoofs of hostile steeds, by the blood of his foe. 
The sword grasped in his extended arm dazzled the eye of his enemy, 
as when uplifted o’er the head of TJmi Shah he rescued the Lord of 
M^dp§,t, and dragged Kaitah from his grasp, as his Chandra from 
Hahoo II Ha trod the Sooltan’s army under foot, as does the ox the 
corn ; even as did the Danoos (demons) churn the ocean, so did 
Mahadeva the field of strife, seizing the gem {rutna) of victory from 
the son of the King, and bestowing it on Kaitah, the lord of men. 
From the centre even to the skirts of space, did the fame of his 
actions extend, pure as curdled milk He had a son, Doorjun, on 
whom he bestowed the title of Jiva-rajlT (»reo]r4j), who had two 
bi others, Soobut-a§,l and GiJl/mhJmcarna* * * § ** 


* Hur-ra], elder son of Dewa, became lord of Bum&oda, by the abdication 
of bis father, who thenceforth resided at his conquest at Boondi — See p. 425. 

f Hur-ra] had twelve sons, the eldest of whom, the celebrated AIoo Hara, 
succeeded to Bumaoda See note, p 422 

:]: Here we quic the direct line of descent, going back to D6wa Bit-p&l, in 
all probability, was the offspring of one of , the twelve eons of Hur-ra], Having 
MynSil as a fief of Bum5<oda 

§ In the original, “ fair as Ghanderma (the moon), the offspring of Samudra 
“ (the ocean) ” In Hindu mythology, the moon is a male divinity, and sou of 
the ocean, which supplies a favourite metaphor to the Baidai, — the sea 
expanding with delight at the sight of his child, denoting the ebb and flow of 
the waters 

II This IJmi Shah can only be the Pat’han emperor Humayoon, who en]oyed 
a short and infamous celebrity , and Mahadeo, the Hara prince of Mahanal, 
who takes the credit of rescumg prince Kaitsi, must have been one of the 
great feudatories, perhaps generalissimo of the armies of Mdwar (JUidpdt) It 
will be pleasmg to the lovers of legendary lore to learn, from a singular tale, 
which we shall relate when we get to BumSioda, that if on one occasion he 
owed his rescue to the Hara, the last on another took the life he gave , and as 
it IS said he abdicated in favour of his son Doorjun, whom he constituted 
Jiva-raj, or king (rty), while he was yet in life (jivaJ, it is not unlikely that, in 
order to atone for the crime of treason to his sovereign lord, he abandoned the 
gadi of Myn&l. 

Here it is distinctly avowed that Mahaddva, having constituted his son 
Jiva-vdj, passed his days in devotion m the temple he had founded. 

** Pronounced Koonibhw un, ‘ a ray of the Gdnibhd’ the vessel emblematic 
of Ceres, and elsewhere described 
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"Here, afc MalianS.1, the lord of the land, Mahad^va, made 
a mindia, m whose vaviously-soulptuved wall this treasure [the 
inscribed tablet] is concealed This (the temple) is an epitome of 
the universe, whose pinnacle (siha) sparkles like a gem. The mind 
of Mahadeva is bent on devotion in MahanS.1, the emblem of Kyl^s, 
where the Brahmins perform varied rites While the science of arms 
endures, may the renown of Mahadeva never perish ,* and until 
Ganges ceases to flow, and Soomein to be immovable, may this 
memorial of Mahadeva abide fixed at jVXahanS.1 This invocation to 
Mahadeva was made by Mahadeva, and by the Biahmin Dhnneswar, 
the dweller in Ohutturkote (Oheetore), was this prashista com- 
posed : 

Arga, Goon, Ohandra, Indu. 

" The month of Bysak (soodi), the seventh. By Viradhwnl, the 
" architect {s^lp^), learned-in the works of architecture (silpa-sastra), 
“ was this temple erected 

The cryptographic date, contained in the above four words, is not 
the least curious part of- this inscription, to which I did not even 
look when composing the Boondi annals, and which is another of 
the many powerful pi oofs of the general fidelity of their poetic 
chronicles. 

Arga is the sun, and denotes the number 12 ; Goon is the three 
principal passions of the mind , and Ohandra and Indu each stand 
for one : thus, 

Atga, Goon, Ghandia, Indu. 

12 . 3 . 1 . 1 . 

and this concealed {gooptd) treasure,” alluded to in the inscription, 
must be read bacJcwards But either my expounder, or the silpi, 
was out, and had I not found S. 1446 in a corner, we should never 
have known the value of this treasure. Many inscriptions are 
useless from their dates being thus enigmatically expressed ; and 
I sub 30 in, in a note, a few of the magic runes, which may aid others 
to decipher them.-)- 

I was more successful in another inscription of Irno or Arnoddva 
(fam. Arudeo), who appears to have held the entire Oopermal as a 
fief of Ajmdr, and who is conspicuous in the Bijolli inscription. Of 


* 


It appears lie did not forget be had been a warrior 
Indu ^tbe moon) ... . . . .. ... . .... I 

FuTihio (tbe two fortnights) 2 

JfTisj} a (tbe three eyes of Siva) .... .. . 3 

Veda (tbe four holy books) ..... . 4 

Sur (tbe five arrows of Camdeo, or Cupid) 5 
Seat (the six seasons, of two months each),.. . 6 
Juludhee (the seven seas, or Samoodras) ... 7 
S^d li .. .. .....8 


Ntd’k (tbe nine planets). .. 

Dig (the ten corners of tbe globe) 

Boodta (a name of Siva) 

Arga (tbe sun) 


9 

10 

11 

12 


• ••• 
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this^ suffice it to say, tliat it records his having made the gateway 
to Mynal, otherwise teimed the city of Somdswar and the date is 

Anhui, Nund, hid, hid 

3. 9. 1. 1. 

-Anhui (fire) stands for three, denoting the third eye of Mahadeva, 
which IS eventually to cause jpi alaya or ‘ destruction ’ Nund stands 
for mne, or the no-mind of their ancient histones. Indu, the 
moon, (twice lepeated,) is one, and the whole, read backwaids, is S 
1193, or A.D. 1137 

In the mundui of Samarsi, we found the fragment of another 
inscription, dated S. 12 - 2 , and containing the eulogy of Samarsi and 
ArnorS,], lord of the region , also the name of “ Pirthi Ea], who 
destroyed the barbarians ,” and concluding \ 71 th Sawunt Sing. 

Bey goo, Neh'iuaiy — We commenced our march at break of day, 
along the very crest of the PaPhar , but the thick woods through 
which lay our path did not allow us a peep at the plains of M 6 dp§,t, 
until we reached the peak, wheie once stood the castle of Aloo 
Hara. But silent were the walls of Bumaoda , desolation was in 
the courts of Aloo Haia We could trace, however, the plan of this 
famed residence of a hero, which consisted of an exterior and an 
interior castle, the latter being a hundred and ^seventy cubits by a 
hundred and twelve. There are the ruins of three Jam temples, to 
Siva, Hanfim^n, and Dheimaraja, the Hindu Minos, also three 
tanks, one of which was in excellent preservation. There are like- 
wise the remains of one hall, called the andheari Teotri, or ^ dark 
chamber,^ perhaps that in which Aloo (according to tradition) locked 
up his nephew, when he carried his feud into the deseit. The site 
commands an extensive view of the plains of M 6 war, and of the 
anieo-ghati (pass), down the side of the mountain, to the valley of 
Beygoo. Beneath, on a ledge of rock, guardmg the ascent, was the 
gigantic statue of ^ Jogini Mata,' placed on the very verge of the 
pieoipice, and overlooking one of the noblest prospects in nature. 
The hill here forms a re-entering angle of considerable depth, the 
sides scarped, lofty and wooded to the base , all the plam below is 
covered with lofty trees, over whose tops the parasitic amen>ela 
foims an umbrageous canopy, extending from rock to rock, and if 
its superfluous supports weie removed, it would form a sylvan hall, 
where twenty thousand men might assemble 

Over this magnificent scenery, our Queen of the Pass” looks 
grimly down , but now there is neither foe to oppose, nor scion of 
Bumfioda to guard. I could not learn exactly who had levelled the 
castle of Aloo Hara, although it would appear to have been the act 
of the lord paramount of Cheetore, on whose land it is situated , it 
is now within the fief of Beygoo. We have already given one legend 
of Aloo j another from the spot may not be unacceptable. 

In one of the twenty-four castles dependant on Bum&odo, resided 
I/aHaji, a kinsman of Aloo. He had one daughter, in whose name , 
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lie senti the coco-nut to hia hege-lord, the Rana of Oheetore; 
but the honour was declined. The family priest was returning 
across the antH, when he encountered the heir of Oheetore 
returning from the chase^ who, on learning the cause of the holy 
man’s grief, determined to remove it by taking the nuptial symbol 
himself. He dismissed the priest, telling him he should soon appea* 
to claim his bride. Accordingly, with an escort befitting the heir 
of Oheetore, and accompanied by a bard then on a visit to the 
Sana, he set out for Bumfioda Bheemsdu Bardai was a native 
of Benaies, and happened to pass through Mdwar on his way 
to Outoh-Bhooj, at the very period when all “ the sons of ihyme’' 
were under sentence of exile fiomMdwar. a fate which we frequently 
find attending the fraternity in this country The cause of this 
expatriation was as follows an image of the deity had been 
discovered in clearing out the waters of the lake, of a form so 
exquisitely beautiful as to enchant every eye. But the position of 
the arms was singular . one pointed upwaids, another downwaids, a 
third horizontally towards the observer The hand-writing on the 
wall could not have more appalled the despot of Babylon, than this 
pooWt of Chutterbhooja, or 'image of the four-armed god’ The 
piophetic seers were convened fiom all parts , but neither the Bhdts 
nor the Charuns, nor even the cunning Brahmin, could interpret the 
prodigy, until, at length, the bard of the Jarejas arrived and 
expounded the riddle. He showed that the finger pointing upwards 
imported that there was one ludra, lord of heaven , and that down- 
. wards was directed to the sovereign of putal (hell) ; whilst that which 
pointed to the Rana indicated that lie was loid of the central region 
Qledp&t), which being geographically correct, his interpretation 
was approved, and met with such reward, that he became the 'pdt~ 
lardaij or chief bard to Hamir, who, at his intercession, recalled his 
banished brethren, exacting in leturn for such favours that “ he 
" would extend the palm to no mortal but himself.” This was the 
baid who accompanied the heir of Oheetore to espouse the daughter 
of Bumaoda The castle of the Hara was thiongedj the sound of 
mirth and revelry rang through the oastle-halls, and the bards, who 
from all parts assembled to sing the glories of the Haras, were loaded 
with gifts. Bheemsen could not withstand the offering made by, 
the lord of the Pat’hai', a horse richly caparisoned, splendid clothes, 
and a huge bag of money • as the bard of the Haras (who told me' 
the tale) lemarked, "although he had more than enough, who can 
" forget habit ^ We are beggars {mangtas) as well as poets by 
"profession.” So, after many excuses, he allowed the gift to be 
left , but his soul detested the sin of his eye, and resolving to expiate 
the crime, he buiied his dagger in his heart. Cries rent the air ; 
" the sacred bard of Oheetore is slam !” met the ear of its pnnee at 
the very moment'of hataih (junction of hands) He dropped the 
hand of his bride, and demanded vengeance. It was now the Hara’s 
turn to be offended • to break off the nuptials at such a moment was 
redoubling the insult already offered by his father, and a course 
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whicli not even the bard's death could justify The heir of Oheetore 
■was conducted forthwith outside Buinaoda , but he soon returned 
with the troops of Oheetore^ and hostihties commenced where 
festivity so lately leigned. Falgdon approached, and the spring- 
hunt of the ahairea could not be deferred, though foes were around 
I*alla]i, father of the bride, went -with a chosen band to slay a boar 
to Gouri, in the plains of Tookeraye , but Kaitsi heard of it, and 
attacked them - Alike prepared for the fight or the feast, the Hara 
accepted the unequal combat , and the father and lover of the bride 
rushed on each other spear in hand, and fell by mutual wounds 

The pyres weie prepared withm the walla of Bum^loda, whither 
the vassals bore the bodies of their loidsj on one was placed the 
prince of Oheetore, on the other the Hara kinsman , and while 
the virgin-bnde ascended with the dead body of the prince, her 
mother was consumed on that where her father lay It was on this 
event that the imprecation was pronounced that ' Bana and Bao 
should never meet at the spring-hunt {ahaioea) but death should 
ensue.' We have recorded, in the annals of the Haras, two subse- 
quent occasions j and to -complete their quatrain, they have made the 
defeat of Bana Mokul (said Hoombho in the Annals, see page 482) 
fill up the gap Thus — 

“ Samoa, Mohul m&ryd. 

LaXla, Klidita Ban 
8oojah, Butna sengaria 
• Ajm6l, Ban *’ 

In repeating these stanzas, the descendant of Aloo Hara may find 
some consolation fqr the mental sufferings he endures, when he casts 
a glance upon the rums of Bum§,oda and its twenty-four subordinate 
castles, not one of which now contains a Hara ; — 

“ And there they stand, as stands a lofty mmd. 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd , 

All tenantless, save to the crannymg wind. 

Or holding dark communion with the cloud ” 

That these ruins make a powerful appeal to the Hara, I can 
prove, by letters I received in October last year, when, m obedience 
to a mandate of the ** Queen of the Pass," a band collected at her 
shnne to obey her behest, whatever that might be — Extract from 
Aklar (newspaper), dated Boondi, October 18, 1820 - - 

"Warrants were sent to all the chiefs for their attendance at the 
capital to celebiate the festival of the Duserra The whole of the 
chiefs and landholders came, with the exception of the T'hakoors 
of Burr, who returned the following reply — ^ We have received a 
communication {jpygdm) fiom Sn Bhavdwi of Bimdodaf who com- 
mands us no longer to put the plough m the soil, but to sell our 
horses and our cattle, and with the amount to purchase sixiy-four* 

* A numbei sacred (according to Ghuud) to this goddess, who is chief of the 

sixty-four Jogims. 
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buffaloes and thirty-two goats, for a general saciifice to Mataji, by 
obeying which we shall re-possessBunil,oda/ Accordingly, nosooner 
: was this known, than seveial otheis joined them, both from Boondi 
and Kotah The T^hakoor of Burr had prepared dinner near the 
statue of Mata for two hundred, instead of which five hundred 
assembled, yet not only were they all abundantly satisfied, but 
some food remained. Which convinced the people there thfit the story 
(the communication) was true ’’ 

. This was fiom Boondi , but the following was from my old, steady, 
and faithful Biahmin, Balgovind, who was actually on the spot, dated 
‘'*MynS,l, let Kartik — A few days ago, there was a grand sacrifice 
“ to Jogini Mata, when thirty-one buffaloes and fifty-three goats 
^^were slain. Upon two huh as (he-goats), three Haras tried their 
swords in vain j they could not touch asingle hair, at which all were 
much BUI prised. These goats were afterwards turned loose to feed 
“ where they pleased, and were called amur (immortal) ” 

Not a comment was made upon this, either by the sensible Bal- 
govind or the Yati Gyanji, who was with him. There was^i therefore, 
no time to be lost in preventing an explosion from five hundred 
brave Haras, deeming themselves convened at express command 
of Bhdvani, to whom the sacrifice proved thus acceptable , and I sent 
to the Ea]a to break up the party, which was effected. It, however, 
shews what an easy matter it is to work upon the credulity througli 
the feelings of these brave men. 

I left the spot, hallowed by many feelings towaids the silent walls 
of Bum^oda We wound our way down the rooky steep, giving a 
look to the ^ mother of the maids of slaughter' as we passed, and 
after a short passage across the entrance of the valley, encamped in 
a fine grove of trees close to the town of Beygoo. The Rawut, 
descendant of * the black cloud,' came out to meet me , but he is 
yet a stranger to the happiness that awaits him — ^the restoration of 
more than half of his estate, which has been in the hands of the 
Mahratta Sindia since A.D 1791 
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OHA.PTER XV 

Beygoo —Set lous ULCident io the authot — A^eehng testimony of the gi atitude of 
the Ravout — Expulsion of the JHalu attas ft om Beygoo — The estates of the 
Raxoutseguesn ated — Restoi ed — Russie — Gheetot e — ‘Akber’s Lamp ’ — Reflec- 
tions upon the Ruins ofCheetoie — Besci iption of the oity,fiom the Khomau 
Easa, andf} oin ohsei vation — Tour of the city — Oi igin of the B&gi awut class 
— Inscriptions — Aged Fakir — Return to Oodypoor — Conclusion 

Beygoo, February 2Qth — The chances were nine hundred and 
ninety-nine to one that I ever touched a pen again Two days ago, 

I started, with all the ^'pomp and circumstance” befitting the 
occasion, to lestore to the chief the land oE his sues, of which force 
and fraud had conspnecl to depiive them during more than thirty 
years The purport of my visit being made known, the ‘ sons of 
Kala M6g’h' assembled from all quarters , but lionJiar has again 
mterfeied The old castle of Beygoo has a remarkably wide moat, . 
across which there is a wooden bridge communicating with the town 
The avant-couriers of my cavalcade, with an elephant bearing the 
union, having crossed and passed under the arched gateway, I 
followed, contrary to the Mahouts advice, who said there certainly 
would not be space to admit the elephant and howda But I heed- 
lessly told him to drive on, and if he could not pass through, to 
dismount The hollow sound of the bridge, and the deep moat on 
either side, alarmed the animal, and she darted forward with the 
celerity occasioned by fear, in spite of any effoit to stop her. As I 
approached the gateway, I measured it with my eye, and expecting 
inevitable and instantaneous destruction, I planted my feet firmly 
against the howda, and my fore-arms against the archway, and, by 
an almost preternatural effort of strength, buist out the back of the 
howda . the elephant pursued her flight inside, and I dropped sense- 
less on the budge below The affectionate sympathies and attention 
of those around revived me, though they almost extinguished the 
latent spark of life in raising me into my palki, and carrying me to 
my tent. I, however, soon recovered my senses, though sadly brmsed j 
but the escape was, in a two-fold degiee,' miraculous ; for, m 
avoiding decollation, hadi fallen half an inch more to the side, I should 
have been caught on the projecting spikes of the gateway My 
tent was soon filled by the Rawut-]i and his biethien, who 
deploi ed the accident, and it was with difficulty I could get them to 
leave the side of my pallet; but what was my astonishment 
when, two days after, going to fulfil my mission, I saw the noble 
gateway, the work of Kala Mdg’h, reduced to a heap of luins, 
thiough which I was conducted to the palace on an ample teriace, 
in fiont of which I found the little court of Beygoo • The Rawut 
advanced and presented me the keys, which having returned in his 
soveieign’s name, I deplored his lash destruction of the gateway, 
blaming honhar and my own want of bood*h (wisdom), for the 
accident. But it was in vain • he declared he never could have 
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looked upon it -with, complacency, since it had nearly deprived of hfe 
one who had given life to them. The restored estates had been mort- 
gaged to old Sindia for the payment of a war-exaction, and the 
Rawut held regularly-executed deeds, empowering him to recover 
them when the contribution should be liquidated When the ‘ reign 
of 3 ustice^ commenced in these regions, he produced his bond j he 
shewed that the exactions had been paid twice over, and demanded, 
thiough the intervention of the British agent, that Sindia should be 
brought to a settlement. The replies and lejoinders were endless , 
and at length the Rawutji, weaned out, one morning took the law 
into his own hands j assaulted, carried, and, with the loss of some 
lives, diove out the Mahiattas, who had built a castellated residence 
even under his eye. It was necessary for form-sake to punish this 
act, which we would not prevent, and accordingly Bey goo was put 
under sequestration, and the Eana^s flag was planted upon its walls. 
The chief submitted to all with a good grace, and with a cause so 
just, I made an excellent case against Sindia, who talked of papers 
which he never pioduced. Allowing, therefore, some months more 
to elapse, we executed the bond, and restored Beygoo to its rightful 
owner I was the more ie 3 oiced at eflecting this, as the Bawut had 
set the example of signing the deed of renunciation of May 1818, 
which was the commencement of the prosperity of Mewar 

Bussie, Fehumy 27ih. — Compelled to travel in my palki, full of 
aches and ails I think this will complete the disorganization of my 
frame , but I must reserve the little strength I have for Oheetore, 
and, coute qui coute, climb up and take a farewell look. 

Gheeioie — My heart beat high as I approached the ancient capital 
of the Seesodias, teeming with reminiscences of glory, which eveiy 
stone in her giant-hke Jcangias (battlements) attested. It was from 
this side that the imperial hosts under Alla and Akber advanced to 
force the descendant of Eama to do homage to their power How 
the summons was answered, the deeds of Ranas Ursi and Pertap 
have already told But there was one relic of the last day” of 
Oheetore, which I visited in this morning's march, that will immor- 
talize the field where the greatest monarch that India (peihaps Asia) 
ever had, erected the green banner of the faith, and pitched his 
tent, around which his legions were marshalled for the reduction of 
the city This still perfect monument is a fine pyramidal column, 
called by some the GMtdj dan, and by otheis AJcher-cd-dewd, both 
having the same meaning, * Akber's lamp ' It is formed of large 
blocks of compact limestone, admii ably put together, about thirty- 
five feet high, each face being twelve feet at the base, and gradually 
tapering to the summit, where it is between three and four, and on 
which was placed a huge lamp {cherdgJi), that served as a beacon to 
the foragers, or denoted the imperial head-quarters . Anmterior stair- 
case leads to the top ; but, although I had the strongest desire to 
climb the steps, trodden no doubt by Akbei's feet, the power was not 
obedient to the will, and I was obliged to contmue my 3 ourney 
[You, 11.3 87 a 
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passing through the- Tulath, as they term the lower town of 
CheetOTe Here I got out of my palki, and ventured the ascent, not 
through one, but five gates, upon the same faithless elephant j but 
with this difference, that I had no howda to encase me and prevent 
my sliding off, if I found any impediment j nevertheless, in passing - 
under each successive portal, I felt an involuntary tendency to stoop, 
thouo-h theie was a superfluity of room over head I hastened to my 
h6cli6hd,* pitched upon the margin of the Suryacoond, or ‘ fountain 
of the Sun,^ and with the wrecks of ages aiound me, I abandoned 
myself to contemplation I gazed until the sun's last beam fell 
upon “ the iinglet of Oheetore," illuminating its gray and grief- Worn 
aspect, like a lambent gleam lighting up the face of sorrow Who 
could look on this lonely, this majestic column, which tells, m 
language more easy of interpretation than the tablets within, of 

“ deeds which should not pass away, 

And names that must not wither,” 

and withhold a sigh for its departed glories ? But in vain I dipped 
my pen to embody my thoughts in language , for, wherever the 
eye fell, it filled the mind with images of the past, and ideas rushed 
too tumultuously to be recorded In this mood I continued for some 
time, gazing listlessly, until the shades of evening gradually en- 
shrouded the temples, columns, and palaces , and as ^ folded up my 

S till the morrow, the words of thepropketio bard of Israel came 
)ly to my recollection • “ How doth the city sit solitary that 
" was full of people I how is she become a widow • she, that was great 
among nations, andpiincess among provinces, how is she become 
tributary 1” 

But not to fatigue the reader with reflections, I will endeavour to 
give him some idea of these ruins I begin with the description 
of Oheetore from the Khomdn Bdsd, now beside ipe " Ohutter- 
kote IS the chief amongst eighty-four castles, renowned for 
stiength, the hill on which it stands, rising out of the 
level plain beneath, the Ulac on the forehead of Awitvi (the 
“ earth). It is within the grasp of no foe, nor can the 
“ vassals of its chief know the sentiment of feai Ganga flows 
“ from its summit ; and so intricate are its paths of ascent, that 
“ though you might find entrance, there would be no hope of return 
*' Its towers of defence are planted on the rock, nor can their inmates 
“ even in sleep know alarm Its Tcotars (granaiies) aie well filled, 
and its reseivoiis, fountains, and wells, are overflowing Rama- 
“ chandra himself heie dwelt twelve years There are eighty-four 
bazaars, many schools for children, and colleges for every kind of 
learningj many scribes {hyot) of the Beedur tube, and the eighteen 
varieties of artizaus. (Here follows an enumeration of all the ti ees, 
“ shrubs, and flowers, within and surrounding the fortress.) Of all, 
" the Ghelote is sovereign (dTianni) served by numerous troops, both 


* A small tent without {be) a pole {eli6M) 
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horse and foot, and by all the 'thirfey-six tribes of Rajpoots,* of 

which he is the ornament {cJiatees ciddn sengrdr),** 

The Khomdn Edsd, or story of Rawnt Khomdn, was composed in 
the ninth cental y , and the poet has not exaggeiated for of all the 
loyal abodes of India, none could compete with Cheetore before she 
became a “ widow.** But we must abandon the JEidsd for a simple 
prose description. Cheetore is situated on an isolated rock of the 
same formation as the Fat’har, whence it is distant about three miles, 
leaving a fertile valley between, m which are the estates of Beeji- 
poor, Gwalior, and part of Beygoo, studded with groves, but all 
waste through long-continued oppression. The general directiqn of 
the rock is from S.S W. to NN.E , the internal length on the 
summit bemg three miles and two furlongs, and the greatest central 
breadth twelve hundred yards The circumference of the lull at its 
base, which is fringed with deep woods, extending to the summit, and 
in which lurk tigers, deer, hogs, and even lions, is somewhere above 
eight miles, and the angle of ascent to its scarped summit about 
45". The Tulaitij or lower town, is on the west side, which lu some 
places presents a double scarp, aud this side is crowded with 
splendid objects the triumphal column, the palaces of Ohitrung Mori, 
of Rana Raemul, the huge temple of Rana Mokul, the hundred 
pinnacles of the acropolis of the Ghelotes, and last, not least, the 
mansions of Jeimul and Putto, built ou a projecting point, are 
amongst the most remarkable monuments overlooking the plain. 
The great length of Oheetoie, and the uniformity of the level crest, 
detiact from its height, which in no part exceeds four hundred feet, 
and that only towards the north. In the centre of the eastern face, 
at “ the gate^of the sun** (Sooi ajpoTjj it is less than three hundred, 
and at the southern extremity, the rock is so narrow as to be 
embraced by an immense demi-lune, commanding the hill called 
Oheetorie, not more than one hundred aud fifty yards distant , it is 
connected with Cheetore, but lower, and judiciously left out pf its 
circumvallation. Still it is a weak point, of which the invader has 
availed himself On this, Madaji Sindia raised his batteries, when 
called on by the Rana to expel his rebellious vassal of Saloombia 
(Vol. Ij p. 381). The Mahratta*s batteries, as well as the zigzag 
hues of his ascent, indicate that, even in S 1848 (A.D 1792), he had 
the aid of no unskilful engineei . Prom this point, the Tatar Alla 
stormed, and to him they attribute Oheetorie altogether, alleging 
that he raised it by artificial means, " commencing with a copper for 
" every basket of earth, and at length ending with a piece of gold ** 
It would, indeed, have taken the twelve years, assigned by tradition 
to Alla’s siege, to have effected this, though there cannot be a doubt 
that he greatly augmented it, and planted there his munjaneeJeds, 
or balistas, in the same manner as he did to reduce the fortress of 
Rayn, near Rmthumbor 

Having wandered for two or three days amongst the ruins, I 
commenced a regular plan of the whole, goiug to work trigono- 
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metrically, and laying do'wn every temple or object that still retained 
a name, oi had any ti edition attached to it. I then descended with 
the pel ambulator and made the circuit 

The first lateral cut of ascent is in a line due north, and before 
another angle, you pass thiough thiee separate gates , between the 
last of which, distinctively called the foota divdn d, or * broken door,^ 
and the fourth, the Hamman pol (poite), is a spot for ever sacred 
in the history of Cheetore, where its immortal defenders, Jeimul and 
Putto, met their death. There is a small cenotaph to the memory 
of the former, while a sacrificial Joojdi'Ji, on which is sculptured the 
effigy of a warrior on horseback, lance in hand, reminds the Seesodia 
where fell the stripling chief of Amait Near these is another 
cenotaph,, a simple dome suppoited by light elegant columns, and 
coveiing an altar to the manes of the martyr, Pagoode, the deified 
pdha of Mewar After passing three more bariiers, we reach the 
Pampol, which crowns the whole, and leads into a noble Diitri- 
Jchaneh, or ‘hall of assembly,* where the princes of Cheetore 
met on giand occasions, and it was in this hall that the genius 
of Cheetore is said to have levealed to Pana TJrsi that his 
glory was departing. On a compartment of the Pampol, we 
found an interdict inscribed by the lebel Bheem of Saloombra, 
who appears to have been detei mined to place upon his own head 
the mot of Cheetore, so nobly renounced by his ancestor Chonda 
many centuries before This was, however, set up when he was 
yet loyal, and in his soveregin*s name as well as his own, “ abobsh- 
“ ing forced labour from the towns-people, and likewise dindj or 
“contribution,” concluding with a grant of land to a patiiotic 
carpenter of Grosoonda, who .had, at his own expense, furnished the 
Pampol with a new gate the cow and hog are attesting witnesses 
to the deed. Thd next building I came to, as I skirted the western 
face m a southerly diiection, was a small antique temple to Toolsi 
Bhavdni, the divinity of the scribes, adjoinmg the Tope-Jchaneh 
Oh dot i, a square for the paik, where a few old cannon, the relics of 
the plunder of Cheetore, still remain The habitation of the Puro- 
hits, or chief priests of the Panas, a plain, commodious, and sub- 
stantial edifice, was the next, and close by was that of the Musam, 
or master of the horse, with several others of the chief household 
officers But the first imposing edifice is that termed NolaTclia 
JBindat . This is a small citadel in itself, with massive, lofty walls, 
and towers built entirely of ancient ruins Its name would import 
that it was a receptacle {bindat) for treasure, though it is said to 
have been the residence of the usurper Bunbeer At the north- 
eastern corner, it has a little temple, richly sculptured, called the 
SengdiL-Chdori Prom this we pass on to the palace of the Panas, 
which, though attributed to Pana Paemul, is of the same character 
as those of a much higher antiquity It is plain, capacious, and in 
excellent taste, the only ornament being its crenated battlements, 
and gives a good idea of the domestic architecture of the Pajpoots, 
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long anterior to the intrusion of the Islamite amongst them The 
vaulted chamber, the projecting gohia or balcony, and the gentle 
exterior slope or talus of the walls, lend a ohaiacter of originality 
to all the ancient structures of Oheetore. The industrious Ghassi 
made sketches for me of all their domestic dwellings, from th& 
ancient abode of Ohitrung Mon, down to the mahls of Jeimul and 
Putto. A court-yard surrounds the palace, in which there , is a 
small temple to Deoji, through whose interposition Kana Sanga 
effected all lus conquests This unknown divinity I find is styled 
one of the eleven kullds, or Mahabedians, incarnate in the person 
of a celebrated warrior, named Bho], whose father was a Chohan, 
and his mother of the Goo]ur tribe, which originated a new class, 
called the Bagrawut The stoiy of this Deo will add another to the 
many tales of supeistition which are listened to wifchreveience, and I 
imagine generally with behef The incarnate BS,grawut, while on 
his way to revenge an ancient feud with the Purihars of Ran-Bmai, 
approached Cheetoie, and Rana Sanga, aware of his sanctity, paid 
him all the dues of hospitahty; m return for this, the Dfioji 
bestowed a charm upon Sanga, by means of which, so long as he 
followed the pi escribed injunctions, victory was always to attend 
his steps. It was placed in a small bag, and to be worn round the 
neck; but he was warned against allowing it to turn towaids the 
back. The Deo had the power of raising the dead, and in order to 
shew the Ranathe value of the gift, he put into his hand a peacock^s 
feather, with which having touched all who were then lying dead in 
Cheetoie, they were lestored to life * With this new pi oof of D6o]Ps 
power, Rana Sanga went forth to pursue his conquests, which had 
extended to the fortress of Biana, when one day, while bathing in 
the peeld’hhdl, the charm slipped round, and straight a voice was 
heaid, saying, his mortal foe was at hand So impressed are the 
Seesodias with the truth of this tale, that DSoji has obtained a dis- 
tinguished uiche in their Pantheon, nor in all their poverty has oil 
been wanting for the lamp which is constantly burning befoie the 
Bagiawut chieftain, whose efiSgy, on a horse painted blue, and lance 
in hand, still attiacts their homage. To buy golden opinions, I 
placed three pieces of silver on the altar of the saint, in the name of 
the biave Sanga, the worthy antagonist of Baber, the immortal 
foe,^' who at the iJeeld-Jchdl at Biana destroyed the charm of the 
DSoji. 

On leaving the court of Rana Raemnl, we reached two immense 
temples dedicated to the black god of Vrij , one being erected by 
Rana Khoombo, the other by his celebrated wife, the chief poetess 
of that age, Meeia Ba6, to the god of her idolatry, Sh&mnath We 
have elsewhere mentioned the ecstasies of this fair votary of the 
Apollo of the Yamuna, who even danced before his shrine, in which 
her last moments were passed and, to complete the picture, so 
entirely were the effusions both of her heart and pen approved, that 
the god descended from his pedestal and gave her an embrace. 
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-wliioli extncated the spark of life ‘ ’Welcome, Meera/ said the 
“ lovei of Radha * and her soul was absorbed into his This rhap- 
sody IS Tvoithy of the fair authoress of the T%ha, or sequel to the 
Gita, Govinda, which is said not to be unwoithy even of Jyddva. 

Both these temples are entirely constructed from the wrecks of more 
ancient shrines, said to have been brought from the luins of a city of 
remote antiquity, called a, three coss northwaid of Cheetore* 

Near these temples of Koomb-Sham aie two reservoirs, built of 
laige blocks, each one hundied and twenty-five feet long by fifty 
wide, and fifty deep, said to have been excavated on the marriage 
of * the Ruby of Mdwar,^ to Achil Kheechee of Gagrown, and filled 
with oil and ghee, which weie served out to the numeious attendants 
on that occasion 

We are now in the ticinity of the Kheevut-Khxmh, the pillar 
erected by Rana Khoombo on his defeat of the combmed aimies of 
Malwa and Guzzeiat. ‘The only thing in India to compare with this 
is the Kootuh Minar at Dehli , but, though much higher, it is of a 
very inferior character This column is one hundied and twenty- 
two feet in height, the breadth of each face at the base is thiity-five 
feet, and at the summit, immediately under the cupola, seventeen 
feet and a-half It stands on an ample terrace, forty-two feet square. 
It has nine distinct stories, with openings at every face of each , 
story, and all these doois have colonnaded porticos, bub it is 
impossible to describe it, and therefore aiough outline, which will 
shew Ghassi^s notions of pei spective, must sufl&ce It is built chiefiy 

of compact limestone and the quartz rock on which it stands, which 
takes the highest polish indeed there are portions possessing the 
hardness, and exhibiting the fracture, of ]asper. It is one mass of 
sculptuie , of which a better idea cannot be conveyed than in the 
remark o;f those who dwell about it, that it contains every object 
known to their mythology The ninth Tthund, or ' story,' which, as 
I have stated, is seventeen feet and a-half squai e, has numerous 
columns suppoiting a vault, in which is sculptured Kanya in the 
oasmandala (celestial sphere), surrounded by the gopis, oi muses, 
each holding a musical instrument, and in a dancing attitude 
Beneath this is a richly carved scioll fringed with the sums, the 
^hemcopteios of ornithology. Aiound this chamber had laeen 
ariauged, on black marble tablets, the whole genealogy of the Ranas 
of Cheetore j but -the Goths have broken or defaced all, save one 
slab, contaimng the two following slocas . 

Sloca 172 • Shakmg the earth, the lords of Goojur-khand and 
Malwa, both the sultans, with armies overwhelming as the ocean, 
invaded M6dpS,t. Koombkurn reflected lustre on the land . to what 


* I trust this may be pub to the proof for I think it will prove to be 
TaKsJiuc-nciga'i a, of which I have long been in search ; and which gave rise to 
the suggestion of Herbert that Cheetore was of Taxila Forus (the /'«ai ^). 
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point can we exalt his renown ? In the midst of the armies of his 
foe, Khoomho was as a tiger, or as a flame in a dry forest/' 

Shea 188 : While the sun continues to waim the earth, so long 
may the fame of Khoombo Eana endure. While the icy mountains 
{Jiemagir) of the noith rest upon their base, or so long as Himachil 
is stationary, while ocean continues to form a garland round the 
neck of Aivini (the earth), so long may Kkoombo’s glory be per- 
petuated * May the varied histoiy of his sway and the splendour of 
hiB dominion last for ever • Seven years had elapsed beyond fifteen 
hundred when Eana Khoombo placed this ringlet on the forehead 
of Oheetore. Sparkling like the rays of the rising sun, is the iorun, 
rising like the bridegroom of the land. 

‘‘ In S 1516, the temple of Brimha was founded, and this year, 
VrisJijpatwar (Thursday), the 10th tit'h and Pookhia Nikshitra, in 
the month of Magh, on the immoveable Ohutterkote, this Kheerui- 
stJiamba was' fimshed. What does it resemble, which makes Chee- 
toie look down on M^ru with derision ? Again, what does Ohutter- 
kote lesemble, from whose summit the fountains are ever flowing, 
the circular diadem on whose qrest is beauteous to the eye , abound- 
ing in temples to the Almighty, planted with odoriferous trees, to 
which myriads of bees resort, and where soft zephyrs love to play. 
This immoveable fortress (AcMl-dooi ga) was formed by Idaha- 
Indra's own hands." 

How many more sheas there may have been, of which this is the 
183d, we can only coniecture : though this would seem to be the 
winding-up. 

* 

The view from this elevated spot was superb, extending far into 
the plains of Malwa. The lightning struck and in 3 ured the dome 
some years ago,but-generally, there is no semblance of decay, though 
some shoots of the peepul have rooted themselves where the bolt of 
Indra fell It is said to have cost ninety lacs of rupees, or near a 
million sterling , and this is only one of the many magnificent works 
of Eana Khoombo within Oheetore , the temples to Crishna, the 
lake called Ooorm Sagur, the temple and fountain to Kookreoo 
Mahadeo, having been erected by him. He also raised the stupen- 
dous foitifications of Komulmer, to which place the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred. It is asserted that the immense wealth in 
jewels appertaining to the princes of Guzzerat, was captured by 
Mahomed Begra, when he took Komulmer, whence he earned- forty 
thousand captives. 

Near this is the grand temple of Brimha, erected also by Khoombo, 
in honour of his father Mokul, whose name it bears, and whose bust 
is the only object of veneration within. It would seem as if 
Khoombo had been a deist, worshipping the Creator alone , though 
his inspired wife, Meera B^^, seems to have drawn a portion of his 
[Toi. II.] ' 86 
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regard to MooraUdhar, ' he who holds the flute/ Adjoining the 
shrine of the great spirit, is the GhdrbAg’hj where the ashes of the 
heroes, from B&pp^ down to the founder of Oodipoor, are entombed. 
Many possessed gieat external interest; but 1 was forced to be 
content with what I saw, for the chronicler is dead. 

Through these abodes of silence, a rugged path leads to a seques- 
tered spot in a deep cleft of the rock, where there is a living fountain, 
called the gao-moohhf or ‘ cow’s mouth,’ under the shade of an 
umbrageous burr tree On one side of the dell is the subteiranean 
channel called Bani-bmddt, which, it is said, leads to suites of 
chambers in the rock. This was the scene of the awful johxvr, on 
the occasion of Alla sacking Cheetore, when the queens perished in 
the flames ; on which the cavern’s mouth was closed. 

Still ascending, I visited the edifices named after Jeimul and 
Putto, and the shiine of K|.lk^JD.6vi, esteemed one of the most 
ancient of Cheetore, existing since the time of the Mori, the dynasty 
prior to the Grhelote. But the only inscription I discovered was the 
following • 

S 1574 M^gh {sHidi) 6th, and Revati Nikshitra, the stone-cutters 

Kaloo, Kaimer, and thirty-six others (whose names are added), 

enlarged the fountain of the sun (sutya^coonda), adjacent to the 
“ temple of KAlk^ Ddvi ” Thence I passed to the vaulted cenotaph 
of Ohonda, the founder of the Ohondawuts, who surrendered his 
birthright to please his aged sire. A httle farther, are the mahls of 
Rana Bheem and Pudmani. Beyond this, within a stone enclosure, 
is the place where the victorious Khoombo confined the king of 
Malwa ; and touching it is the mahl of the Raers of Rampoora 

Further south is a spot of deep interest j the tank and palace ^ of 
Olntrung Mori, the ancient Puar lord of Cheetore, whose inscription 
I have already given.* The interior sides of the tank are divided 
into sculptured compartments, in very good taste, but not to be 
compared with the works at Barolh, though doubtless executed under 
the same family. Being now within two hundred yards of the 
southern bastion, I returned by the mahls of the once^ vassals of 
Cheetore, viz., Sirohi, Boondi, Sont, Lunawarra, to the Ghaogd/n, or 
' field of Mars,’ where the militaiy festival of the Bus&rra is yet 
held by the slender garrison of Cheetore. Close to it is a noble 
reservoir of a hundred and thirty feet in length, sixty-five in width, 
and forty-seven in depth. It is lined with immensr sculptured 
masses of masonry, and filled with water 

Higher up, and nearly about the centre, is a remarkable square 
pillar, called tT^JeJumasin-stJiamba (column) . It is seventy-five feet 
and a-half in "height, thirty feet in diameter at the base, and fifteen 
at the top, and covered with Jam figures. It is very ancient, and I 
found a fiagment of an inscription at its base, which shews that it 
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was -dedicated to Adnatli^ the first of the twenty-four Jam pontiffs • 
Sri Adnath,, and the twenty-four Jvii-^siuiMa, Poondaiioa, 
Gau^saj Surya, and the nine planets, may you be preserved * S. 952 

(AD. 896) Bysak {siidi) the 30bh, O^twar (Thursday)" 

♦ 

I found also another old insoiiption near the very antique temple 
of Kookr-dswar Mahadeo -—"S. 811, Mah sood 5th, Vrishpatwar 
(Thuisday), A D. 755, Eaja Kookr-eswar elected this temple and 
** excavated the fountain." 

There aie many Jam inscriptions, hut amidst the heaps of rums I 
was not fortunate enough to make e-ny important discovery One 
in the temple of Snntnat'h was as follows . S 1505 (A D 1449), 
Sri Maharana Mokul, whose son Koombkurn’s treasurer, by name 
Sah Kolah, his son Bindarri Rutna, and wife Beelunddvi, erected 
this shune to Suutnath^h The chiefof the Khaitia-gutoha, Jinraj 
Soor and appaient successor , Sn Jin Chandra Sooi-]i, made this 
wilting." 

Close to the 8 ooi aj~] 0 ol,-ov gate m the centre of the eastern face, 
is an altai sacred to the manes of Suheedas, the chief of the Ohonda- 
wuts, who fell at his post, the gate of the sun, when the city was 
sacked by Bahadoor Shah. 

At the north-western face is a castle complete within itself, the 
walls and bowers of which are of a peculiar form, and denote a high 
antiquity This is said to be the ancient palace of the Moiis and 
the first Eanas of Cheetore. But it is time to close this desciiption,' 
which I do by observing, that one cannot move a step without 
tieading on some fiagment of the olden times . 

*' Column shewn, and statues fallen and clefc, 

“Heaped like a boat, m battle overtbiown ” 

Befoie, however, I quit this spotj hallowed by these remains, I 
may mention having seen a being wbo, if there is any truth in 
Ohutteikote, must be a hundred and sixty years old. This wonder 
18 a Pakir, who has constantly inhabited the temples, within the 
memoiy of the oldest inhabitants; and there is one caipenter, now 
upwards of ninety, who recollects Babaji as an old man and the 
tenor of the childreu.'’^ To me he did not appear above seventy 
I found him deeply engaged at pacheesi with one of the towns- 
folk. "When I .was mtioduced to this extiaoiduiary personage, he 
looked up at me for an instant, and exclaiming, ^^what does he 
want here V’ quietly resumed his game "When it was finished, I 
presented my mmiio' to the inspired (for madness and inspiration 
are here synonimous), which he threw amongst the bystandeis, 
and bolted over the ruins, dragging through the brambles a 
fine shawl some one has presented to him, and which, becoming 
an impediment, he left there. In these moods none durst 
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molest him, and when inclined for food or pastime, his wants were 
quickly supphed. For one moment I got him to oast his mental eye 
back upon the past, and he mentioned something of Adina Beg and the 
Pan]&b (of which they say he was an inhabitant ) ; but the oracle 
deigned nothing farther. 

Oodvpoor, Match 8thj 1822 — Here I am once more in the capital 
of Hind'ApaU (chief of the Hindu race), from which no occurrence 
shall move me until I go to eat the air” of my native land. I 
require repose, for the last fifteen years of my life have been one 
continuous tissue of toil and accident, such as are narrated in these 
records of a few of my many wanderings. The bow must be unbent, 
or it will snap, and the-time for journalizing must cease with every- 
thing else under the sun I halted a few days at Mau’ta, and found 
my house nearly finished, the garden looking beautiful, the aroo or 
peach-tree, the seo or apple, the suntra, narwji^ and nimhoo, or 
various orange and hme-trees, all in full blossom, and shewing the 
potent infiuence of 8urya in these regions , the sureefa or seet&phal 
'(fruit of Seeta), or custard-apple, the andr, the held, pomegranate, 
plantain, and various indigenous fruits, were all equally forward. 
These plants are mostly from Agra, Lucknow, or Cawnpoor ; but 
some of the finest peaches are the produce of those I planted at 
Gwalior, — may say their grandchildren When I left Gwalior in 
1817, I brought with me the stones. of several peach-trees, and 
^ planted them iu_Jbhe garde njo O^gng^^ftlj , my residence at Oodi- 
I'^-poor . and more delioibus or more aBuSdattt"fruit I never saw. The 
stones of these I again put in the new garden at Mairta, and these 
again exhibit fruit, but it will require another year to prove 
whether they maintain the character they .held in the plains of 
' Earew, or in this city The vegetables were equally thriving . I 
^ never saw finer crops of Prussian-blues, of hohis, jphool-Teohis, or 
> ^ cabbages and caulifiowers, celery, and all that belongs to the kitohen- 
*'^rden, and which my Eajpoot friends declare far superior to their 
indigenous race of sae, or greens the Dewdnji (Eana) has mono- 
polized the celery, which he pronounces the prince of vegetables, I 
had also got my cutter for the Oodisagur, and we promised ourselves 
many delightful days, sailing anudst its islets and fishing in its 
stre'am. But in all this was there vanity •” — poor Oarey lies under 

the sod , Duncan has been struggling on, and is just about to depart 
for the Cape of Good Hope , Patiick, who was left at Kotah, writes 
me dismal accounts of his health and his solitude, and I am left 
almost alone, the ghost of what I was. I looked pn all the works 
that my hands had wrought, and on the labour I had laboured to 
do ; and behold all was vamty and vexation of spirit And such 
I fear will it prove with more important works than these amuse- 
ments of the hour ; but it were certain death to stay, and the doctor 
insists on my sending in a sick certificate,^’ and putting my house 
in order for departure The month of May is fixed, a resolution 
which has filled the Eana with grief ; but he gives me leave only 
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for tliree years, and bis sister, Gbandji B&e, desires me to bring back 
"a wife that she may love.^’ 

I would willingly have dispensed with the honours of a public 
entree : but here, even health must bend to forms and the laws of 
the Bajpoots ; and the Bana, Prince Jowan Sing, and all the Seesodia 
chivalry, advanced to welcome our return. Ap gurlh ayaf *^you 

have come home !" was the simple and heartfelt expression of the 
Bana, as he received my reverential salaam , but he kindly looked 
round, and missed my companions, for W augh Sahib and Doctoi’ 
Sahib were both great favourites : and, last not least, when he saw 
me bestride Javadia, he asked, "where was JBaj-rdj but the 
" royal-steed" (his gift) was no more, and lies entombed at Kotah. 
Mae ! hae ^ alas ! alas • (exclaimed Pirthinat’h) ; hurra soch pun 
halamanick chuj ” great grief, for he was a good man ^ The virtues 
of Bajrcb] were the subject of conversation until we reached the * gate 
of the sun* (Sooraypol) j when the Bana " gave me leave to go 

home” and he continued his promenade 

BajrSli was worthy of such notice and of his name * he was perfec- 
tion, and so general a favourite, that his death was deemed a public 
misfortune, for he was as well known throughout all these regions 
as his master. The general yoU of soviow that burst from all my 
sepoys and establishment on that event, was astounding, and the 
whole camp attended his obsequies , many were weeping, and when 
they began to throw the earth upon the fine beast, wrapped up in 
his body-clothes, his sites (groom) threw himself into his grave, and 
was quite frantic with grief. I cut some locks off his mane in 
remembrance of the noblest beast I ever crossed, and in a few days 
I observed many huge stones near the spot, which before I left 
Kotah grew into a noble chabootra, or ^ altar' of hewn stone about 
twenty feet square and four feet high, on which was placed the 
efBgy of Baji4j large as life, sculptured out of one block of free- 
stone. I was grateful for the attention, but the old Eegent had 
caught the infection, and evinced his sense of the worth of Bajr&j 
by a tomb such as his master cannot expect, but in this case^ 
perhaps I divided theinteiest, though there was no prince of Baj- 
warra moie pioud of his stud than the bhnd chief of Kotah. Prom 
the days of the Pandus to Dewa-Bango of Boondi, many a war has 
been waged for a horse, nor cau we better declare the relative 
estimation of the noble animal, than in the words of that stalwart 
Hara to the Lodi king • " there aie three things you must not ask 
" of a Bajpoot, his Horse, his mistress, or his sword " 

In a few days, I shall leave the capital for the villa of the Hara 
Bani, sister of the Kotah prince, and whose bracelet also I have had, 
the symbol of adoption as her brother. To all their customs, to all 
their sympathies, and numerous acts of courtesy and kindness, which 


^ 2Xanih or mumJe, is the dinuuutive of man. 
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Lave made this not a strange land to me, I am about to bid fare- 
Tvell ; wLetLer a final one, is •written in that book, wLicL for ivise 
purposes is sealed to mortal vision but wLerever I go, ivLatever 
days I may number, nor place, nor time can ever weaken, far less 
obbterate, the remembrance of the valley of Oodipoor.^ 


•* By a singular oomcideuce, the day on which I closed these wanderings, is 
the some on which I have pat the last stioke to a work thab has afforded me 
some pleasuie and much pain Ib was on the 8bh March 1822, 1 ended my 
journey and entered Oodipoor on the 8th March 1832, 1 am transcribing this 
la^t page of my journal lu March my book appears before the public , I was- 
born in March , embarked for India in March , and had the last glimpse of its 
land, the coast of Ceylon, in Match But what changes has not the ever- 
1 evolving wheel pioduced since that time! The hand of genius which has 
illustiated this woik, and which will, I trust, perpetuate his own name with the 
monuments time has spared of Hindu art, is now cold in death Captain 
Waugh returned to i^ngland about sue months after me , his health much 
shattered We met, and lived together, in London, in Belgium, and in Hrance 
but amidst all the beauties of novelty, Eajpootana was the theme to which we 
constantly i everted He returned to In^a, had just obtained his majority, 
and was marching in command of his regiment, the 10th Light Cavalry, 
from Muttra to Mhow, when, in passing through the land where we had 
seen many happy days together, he was invited by the chiefofjoonee 
to renew old recollections by a visit Though m the higS^f spirits, my'poor 
cousin went with a piesentiment of evil He was accompanied by some of his 
officers In ascending the hill he fell, and sustained an injury which rendered 
^ an Operation necessary This succeeded so well, that in two days he proceeded 
m a littei , when, on arriving at the ground, bis friends drew the curtain of his 
dooh, and found him dead ' His ashes repose in M4war, under a monument 
raised by his brother officers. He did not live to see the completion of these 
labours,-' which none but him could fully appreciate Ho man was ever more 
beloved in private life , and the eulogium passed upon him, but two days ago, 
by his old friend and commandei, the gallant General Sir Thomas Brown, — 
“ he was one of the best cavalry officers who ever served under me,” — is an 
honourable testimony to his public career No apology is required for this 
record of the talent and worth of one who, in addition to the ties of kindred, 
was linked to me by the bonds of fiiendship during twenty years. — 8th 
March, 1832. 
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Wiitten ac- 


No. I. 


coiding 


customini^e Baja Jey Sing of Amb^r to Bana Singram 

margin with 
the Baja’s 
own hand 


Sing of M^war, regarding Bdiir, 
Ski Eamj!,* 

Ski Sebta Ramji, 


^ ^ 0 ']§ Week I was lu the preseace at Oodipoor, you commandedf that 
^ p «s ,M4war was my home, and that Ednr was the portico of Mdwar, 
B 3 rg~ • and to watch the occasion for obtaining it From that time I 
0 'S SH have been on the look-out. Yonr agent, Myaram, has again 
^ ^ S 'n written regarding it, end Bilput Bae read the letter to me verhattm, 

^ g rd g on which I talked over the matter with Maharaja Abh^ Sing, who 
w ^ § S S acquiescing in all yonr views, bos made a nuzzar of the pergnnna 
i a S ^13 writing to this effect accompanies this letter, 

o ^ ^ o. ^ Maharaja Abbd Sing petitions that you will so manage that 

-g g S the oceupani Animd Sing does not escape alive , as, without his death, 
^ J ^ -*3 your possession laill he unstable . j; this is in your hands It is my 

° ^ g wish, also, that you would go in person, or if you deem this inex- 
-g g ^ pedient, command the DbabbS^e Nuggo, placing a respectable force 
oL-S .Q S ““der his orders, and having blocked no all the passes, you may 
0 o n -ws ^'^ov’e all things lot him not escape — let this be 

guarded against. 

*3 o o s Asar bad! 7th (22nd of the first month of the monsoon), 

® 1784 {A.D 1728), 

lis§op Envelope. 

g « §* pergunna of Edur is in Maharaja Abhd Smg’s jagheer, who 

^ nuzzur of it to the Huzoor, should it be granted to any 
j 3 'i '0 other, take care the Munsubdar never gams possession. 

8th 8,1784 


* Bam. and Seeta, whom the prmce mvokes, ore the great parents of the Cnchwaha 
race, of which Baja Hey Smg 13 the head I hare omitted the nsnal string of mtro- 
dnctoiy compliments. 

t These terms completely illustrate the supenoi character m which the Banas of 
Ifewar were held by the two prmoes next in digmty to him m Bajpootana a century 
ago. 

J This deep anxiety is abundantly explained by looking at the genealogical shp of 
the Bahtoies, at page 118, where it will be seen that Anund Sing, whom the parri- 
cidal AbhS Smg IS so anxious to be rid of, is his own brothei, innocent of any 
participation m that crime, and whose issue, although adopted into Edur, were heirs- 
presumptive to Marioar ! 
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No II. 

TBBATY betvjeen the Honotiiable English East-India Gomyany 
and Maharaja Maun Smg Buhadoor, Baja of Joudjjoor, lepie- 
sented by the Kooiom Begent Joograg Mahaiaj Koowur Ohutter 
Sviig Buhadooif concluded by Mi. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe on 
the part of the Honomable Gmwpanijy xn virtue of powers granted 
by Mis Excell&ncy the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K. G. 
Govexnoi General, and by By as Bishen Bam and By as JJbhee 
Bam on the part of Maharaja Maun Sing Buhadoor, m virtue 
of full powers granted by the Maharaja and Joogiaj Maharaja 
Koowm afoiesaid 

First Ai tide — There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of 
interest between the Honourable English East-Bidia Company and Maharaja 
Maun Sing and his heus and successors, and the friends and enemies of one 
party shall be friends and enemies of both 
Second At tide — ^The British Government engages to protect the principality 
and territory of Joudpoor 

Thu d Article — Maharaja Maun Sing and his heirs and successors will act in 
suboid^ate co operation with the British Government, and acknowledge its 
supremacy , and will not have any connection with other chiefs and states 
^ouith At tide — The Maharaja and his heirs and successors will not enter 
into ne^tiation with any chief or state without the knowledge and sanction 
of the British Government. But hia usual amicable correspondence wi(h 
friends and relations shall contmue. 

Fifth At tide . — The Maharaja and his heirs and successors will not commit 
aggressions on any one If by accident disputes arise with any one^ they shall 
be submitted to the arbitration and award of the British Government 

Sixth At tide — ^The tribute heretofore paid to Sindia by the state of Joad> 
poor, of which a separate schedule is afiSked, shall be paid in perpetuity to the 
British Government; and the engagement of the state of Joudpoor with 
Smdia respecting tribute shall cease 

Seventh At tide — As the Maharaja declares that besides the tribute paid to 
Smdia by the state of Joudpoor, tribute has not been paid to any other state, 
and engages to pay the aforesaid tribute to the British Government , if either 
Sindia or any one else lay claim to tribute, the British Government engages 
to reply to such claim. 

Eighth At tide — ^The state of Joudpoor shall furnish fifteen hundred horse 
foi the service of the British Government whenever required, and when 
necessary, the whole of the Joudpoor forces shall join the British army, except- 
ing such a portion as may be requisite foi the internal admmistration of the 
country 

Ninth At tide — The Maharaja and his heirs and successors shall remam 
absolute rulers of their countrj', and the jurisdiction of the British Government 
shall not be introduced mto that principality 

Tenth At tide . — This treaty of ten articles having been concluded at Dihlee, 
and signed and sealed by Mr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Byas Bishen 
Bam and Byas Ubhee Bam , the latifications of the same by his Excellency 
the Governor General and by Baj Bajeesur Maharaj'a Maun Sing Buhadoor 
and Jugraj Maharaj Koowur Chuttei Sing Buhadooi, shall be exchanged 
withm SIX weeks from this date 

Done at Diblee this sixth day of January, A D 1815 

(Signed) (L S) 0 T METCALFE, Besident 

BYAS BISHEN BAM 
(L. S ) BYAS HBHEE BAM. 
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No. III. 

Treaty with the Baja of Jessulm^r. 

TREATY between the Honourable English East-Hidia Company 
and Maha Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor, Raja of Jessulm^', con- 
cluded on the part of the Honourable Company by Mr. Charles 
Theophilus Metcalf Cy in virtue of full powers granted by his Ex- 
cellency the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K Q., Qovernor- 
G£neral, &g , and on the part of the Maha Raya Dehraj Maha 
Rawul Moolraj Buhadoor by Mi^' Mofee Ram and Phakoor 
Howlet Sing, according to full powers conferred by Maha Rawul 

F^ist Aihcle — ^Tbere shall be peipebual friendship, alliance, and unity of 
interests between the Honourable English Company and Maha Bawul Moolraj 
Subadoor, the Baja of Jessulmer, and hia heirs and successors 

Second Article . — ^The posteiity of Maha Bawul Moohaj shall succeed to the 
principality of J essulm^r 

Tim d Ai hole — In the event of any sei lous invasion directed towards the 
overthrow of the principality of Jessulm^r, oi other danger of pi ea< magnitude 
occurring to that pi incipality, the British Government will exeit its powei for 
the protection of the pi incipality, provided that the cause of the quarrel be not 
ascribable to the Baja of Jessulm^r 

Fourth Article —The Maha Bawul and his heirs and successors will always 
act in subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and with sub- 
mission to its supremacy 

Fifth A^t help — ^This treaty of five ai tides having been settled, signed, and 
sealed by Mr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Misr Motee Bam and T'hakoor 
Dowlet Sing, the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Most Hoble 
the Governor-General and Maha Baja Dehraj Maha Bawul, Mooli aj Buhadoor, 
shall be exchanged in six weeks from the present date 

Done at Dihlee this twelfth day of December, A D 1818 

(L S) 0 T MBTCALEB, ( Signed J MISB MOTEE BAM 

(L S.) T’HAKOOB DOWLBT SING 
f Signed) C T. M 


No IV. 

TREATY between the Honom'able English East-lndia Company 
and Maharaja Svwaee Juggut Singh Buhadoor, Raja of Jypoor, 
concluded by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, on the part of the 
Honourable Company, vii virtue of full powers granted by his 
Excellency the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K G , Gover- 
nor-Geneial, Sc, and by Thakoor Rawul Byree Saul Nattammt, 
on the part of Raj Baji/ndur Sree Maharaj Dheraj Siwaee Juggut 
Sing Buhadoor, according to full powers given by the Baja. 

Fast At hale — There shall be perpetual friendship^ alliance, and unity of 
interests between the Honourable Company and Maharaja Juggut Singh, and 
his heirs and successors, and the friends and enemies of one party shall be the 
friends and enemies of both parties. 

EVot. n.3 


89 
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Second An tide — The British Government engages to protect the territory of 
Jypoor, and to expel the enemies of that principality 

Thtid At tide — Maharaja Siwaee Juggnt Singh, and his hens and successors, 
will act in subordinate co-operation with the British Government, and acknow- 
ledge its supremacy , and will nqt have any ponnectiou witb pjjlier chiefs and • 
stijites 

Fourth Article — The Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, will not enter 
into negotiation with any chief or state, without the knowledge and sanction 
of the British Government , but the usual amicable correspondence with friends 
and relations shall contmue 

Fifth At tide — The Maharaja, and his heirs and Successors, will not commit 
aggressions on any one If it happen that any dispute arise with any one, it 
shall be submitted to the arbitration and award of the British Government 

Sixth At tide — Tribute shall be paid in perpetuity by the principality of 
Jypoor to the British Government, through the treasury of Dinlee, according 
to the following detail 

Eirst year, from the date of this treaty, in consideration of the devastation 
which has prevailed for years in the Jypoor country, tribute excused 

Second year . Four lacs of Dihlee rupees 
Third yeai . . Five lacs 

Fourth year Six lacs 

Fifth year Seven lacs 

Sixth year , . ..Eight lacs 

Afterwards eight lacs of Dihlee rupees annually, until the revenues of the 
principality exceed forty lacs 

And when the Eajah’s revenue exceed forty lacs, five-sixteenths pf the 
excess shall be paid in addition to the eight lacs above-mentioned 

Seventh Article — ^The principality of Jypoor shall furnish troops according 
to its means, at the requisition of the British Government 

Eighth Article — The Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, shall remain 
absolute rulers of their country, and their dependents, according to the long- 
established usage , and the British civil and criminal jurisdiction shall not be 
introduced into that principality 

Ninth At tide — Provided that the Maharaja evince a faithful attachment to 
the British Government, his prosperity and advantage shall be favourably con- 
sidered and attended to. 

Tenth At tide — This treaty of ten articles having been concluded, and signed 
and sealed by Mr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, and T’hakoor Bawul Byree 
Saul ITattawut, the ratifications of the same, by his Excellency the Most Noble 
the Governor-General, and Raj Bajmder Sree Maharaj Dhiiaj Siwaee Jnggut 
Sing Buhadoor, shall be mutually exchanged within one month from the 
present date 

Done at Dihlee this second day of Apiil, A D 1818 

(Signed) (L. S ) C T METCALFE, 

Resident. 

(L.S ) TATJKOOR RAWUL BYREE SAUL NATTAWUT, 


V. 

No. V, being a large paper is omitted. 
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VI. 

TREATY hetweentheSonouTahle the English East-Indza Company 
on the one part, and Maha Rao Omed Sing Buhadoor, the Raja 
of Kota, and his heirs and successors, through Raj Rana Zalvm 
Sing Buhadoor, the admimstrator of the affavrs of that pr%nci- 
pahty ; on the other concluded on the part of the Honourable 
EngVishEasi-India Company by Mr, Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, 
in virtue of full powers granted to him by his Excellency the 
Most Noble the Marquis of Eastings, K.G., Qov&>'nor-Qeneral, 
and on the part of Maha Rao Omed Sing Buhadoor, by Maha 
'Raja Sheodan Sing, Sah Jeewun Ram, and Lala Eoolchund, in 
virtue of full powers granted hy^ the Maha Rao aforesaid, and 
his administrator, the above-mentioned Raj Rana 


Fust Avttele — Theia shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of 
interests between the British GoTernment on the one band, and Malia 
Omed Sing Buhadoor, and his heirs and successors, on the other 

iSeeond Arhch — ^The friends and enemies of either of the contracting parties 
shall be the same to both. 

Thud Ai Hale — ^The British Goveiumenb engages to take under its protec- 
tion the principality and teiritory of Kota 

Font tJh At Hale — ^The Maha Kao, and his heirs and sncoeBSors, will always 
act in suhoidinate co-operatiou with the British Government, and acknow- 
ledge its supremacy, and will not henceforth have any connection with the 
chiefs and states with which the state of Kota has been heretofore connected* 

F^Jtll Ai Hale — ^The Maha Kao, and his heirs and successors, will not enter 
into any negotiations with any chief or state without the sanction of the British. 
Government But his customary amicable correspondence with friends and 
relations shall continue 

Sisslh A't Hah — The Maha Kao, and his heirs and successors, will not commit 
aggressions on any one , and if any dispute accidentally arise with any one, 
proceeding either from acta of the Maha Kao, or acts of the other party, the 
ad3U8tmenb of such disputes shall be submitted to the arbitration of the 
British Government 

Seventh At Hale. — The tribute heretofore paid by the prmcipahty of Kota to 
the Mahratta chiefs, for instance, the Feshwa, Siiidia, Holkar, and Power, shall 
be paid at Dihlee to the British Government for ever, according to the separate 
schedule annexed. 

Bight ArHah — No other power shall have any claim to tribute from the 
principality of Kota, and if any one advance such a claim, the British Govern- 
ment engages to reply to it. 

Ninth At hale — ^The troops of the principality of Kota, according to its means, 
shall be furnished at the requisition of the British Government 

Tetith At hale — The Maha Eao, and his heirs and successors, shall remain 
absolute rulers of their country, and the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 
British Government shall not be introduced into that piincipality 

Bleventh At tide — ^This treaty of eleven Ai tides having been concluded at 
Dihlee, and signed and sealed % Mr Charles Theophilus Metcalfe on the one 
part, and Maha Kaja Sheodan Sing, Sail Jeewun Bam, and Lala Hoolchund 
[Ton. n.] 89 a 
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on the other, the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Most Eoble the 
Governor-General, and Maha Bao Omed Smg, and his administrator Ha] Eana 
Zalim Smg, shall bQ exchanged within a month from this date 

Done at Dihlee the 26th day of December, A.D. 1817. 

f Signed ) C T METCADEB, 

JBefiident. 


No. VII. 

TREATIES between the Sonourahle English East-India Ooni/pany 
and the Maha Row Raja Bishen Sing Bahadoor, Raja of Boondee, 
concluded by Oajatain James Tod on the ‘part of the Honourable 
Company f m 'oirtue of full powers from his Excellency the Most 
Noble the Marqvds of Hasinngsj K.C.j Governor-Oeneralt ^c. ^c, 
and by Bohora Tolaram on the part of the Raja, in virtue of 
full powers fom the said Raja 

Fi/i st Ai tide — There shall be perpetnal friendship, alliance, and unity of 
interests between the British Government on the one hand, and the Baja of 
Boondee and his heirs and snocessors on the other. 

Second Article . — The British Government takes under its protection the 
dominions of the Baja of Boondee 

Third At tide — The Baja of Boondee acknowledges the supremacy of, and 
will co-operate with, the British Government for ever He will not commit 
aggressions on any one He will not enter into negotiations with any one wiiih- 
Qut the consent of the British Government If by chance any dispute arise 
with any one, it shall be submitted to the arbitration and award of the British 
Government The Baja is absolute ruler of his dominions, and the British 
jurisdiction shall not be introduced therein 
Fourth At tide — The British Government spontaneously remits to the Baja 
and his descendants the tribute which the Baja used to pay co Maharaja 
Holkar, and which has been ceded by the Maharaja Holkar to the British 
Government , the British Government also relinquishes in favour of the state 
of Boondee the lands heretofore held by Maharaja Holkar within the limits of 
that state, according to the annexed Schedule (No 1} 

Fifth At tide — The Baja of Boondee hereby engages to pay to the Biitish 
Government the tribute and revenue heretofore paid to Maharaja Smdia, 
according to the Schedule (No 2) 

Suith Article — The Baja of Boondee shall furnish troops at the requisition 
of the British Government accoiding to his means 
Seventh At tide — ^The present Treaty of seven articles having been settled at 
Boondee, and signed and sealed by Captain James Tod and Bohora Tolaram, 
the ratifications of the same by his Excellency the Most Noble the Governor- 
General and the Maha Bow Baja, of Boondee, shall be exchanged within one 
month from the present date. 

Done at Boondee, this tenth day of February, A D 1818 , correspond- 
ing to the fourth of Bubbee-ool-Sanee 1233, and fifth day of Maug 
Soondee of the Sumhut, or ^ra of Bikramajeet, 1874. 
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A 

Abhyb Sing o£ Marwar, hia horoscope, 
73 His history, 75 — 99 Charac- 
ter, 100 

Aboo, convocation of gods there to 
legenerate the •warrior caste, 407 

Abobiginal tribes of India, 289,303 

AoNicn'LA race, not aborigiiial in 
India, 408,409. 

Ahaibba, or spring-hunt, prophetic 
imprecation of a Satf inspecting, 
432,688 

Ahbbbs, anciently occupied all Central 
India, 409. 

Aji'pa’b, a cTiukwa, or univeisal poten- 
tate, 409 

Ajit Sing, Raja of Marwai, 50, Devo- 
tion of his chiefs to preserve 
him from Arungzdb, 61 . Con- 
cealed on Mount Aboo, 52 
Seada as armj and dafaai'aj 
the imperialists, 65 Restores j 
Jey Sing to Ambdr, 69 Ob- 1 
tains a SunwiA from Arung- 1 
z^b, 70 His conduct m the 
wars of the succession, 75 
Takes A 3 mdr, 79 Is nmrder- 
ed by his son, 80 His cha- 
lacter, 84 His murder the; 
germ of destruction to Mar- 
war, 86 See Personal Uarra- 
tive 

— — — — Rao, of Boondi, tragical death 
of, 462 

■ ■ i -"-of Kotah, 474. 

Aebbb, Emperor, visits the castle of 
Rinthumoor in disguise, 436. Con- 
cludes a treaty -with tbe prince of 
Booudf, %h Employs the Haras, 438 
Remarkable manner of his death, 
439. 


Abbbb, Prince, his operations against 
the j^htores,* 53—55. An 
object of jealousy to his father 
Arungzdb, 57. 

Aebbb-ca'-db'wa, or ‘Akber’s lamp' 
at Cheetore, 691 

Absi Sing, Rawul of Jessnlm^r, 240 
Albxahi)b& the Great, traditions of, 
amongst tho Johyas, 164 
Aloo Hara, of Bum&oda, 591,686 
Ambb b, or Dhoondar, annals of, 318. 
Its origm, 319 Foundation of 
Dhoondar, by Dhola Rae, 320 Le- 
gend of the origm of tbe state of 
Amb5r, th Sketch of indigenous 
tribes, 322 Connection of the Am- 
bit princes with the Mogul dynasty, 
325 Splendid reign of Jey Sing, 
328 Ambir owes everything to 
him, 335 Aggrandizement of Am- 
blr, 340 In 3 urious effects of con- 
tentions between Madhd Sing and 
Beejy Sing, 343. Intrigues of the 
Queen R^ent and the 34A 

vicissitudes of Ambir under Pertap 
Sing, 345 Invasion of the Mahrattas, 
%h Profligate i eign of Juggut Sing, 
346 Ambir the last of the Ra 3 poot 
states to accept the British alliance, 
348 Reasons, Erroneous prin- 
ciples and inconvenient results of 
the alliance, 352 Court of Ambir 
teimed, the ‘lying Court,’ %b. De- 
partuie ftom the rule of succession, 
353 Intrigues of Mohun Hazir to 
set up Mohun Sing of Nuiwar, 
Ended by birth of a posthumous son. 
of Juggut Sing, 356 Statistics of 
Ambir, 395 Soil and agricultui e, 
397 Revenues, 398 Military force, 
401. Fiefs, 402 'See Shekhavati 
AaiBBB Ehan, his importance in the 
affairs of Marwar, 130, His atroci- 
ties, 131 — 132, 
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Aso't Sing, Baja o£ Bikaner, 166. 
Abchiieciubb, ancient, of the Hindus, 
at Barolli, 646 — 653 6anga-bh4va, 
656 Dhoomu^r, 660 Chandrabhaga, 
670 Bi]olli,679 Oheetore, 691—693 
Perfection of ancient Hindu archi- 
tecture, 646 Chadrl of Bheem^ con- 
necting link between Hindu and 
Egyptian aichitecture, 677. 

Aeokah, tribe of the desert, 292 
Ab.ungzb' 3, Emperor, marches into 
and plunders Marwar, 55 Promul- 
gates the jezeya, 53 His treachery 
towards the Marwar chiefs, 57 In- 
stigates the poisoning of Jey Sing 
of Ambdr by his son, 328 
Asox'haha, B>ao of Marwar, 12 
Adxebis, aBcet|Bs, of Mokundurra, 644 
See Jogis 

Aya'-sonti Brahmins, votaries of Ayd- 
Mat^, 31. 


B 

' BahabaiuZiL, Baja of Amber, the first 
prince to pay homage to the Maho- 
medan armies, 325 

Baj-aswa, bis five sons people India 
beyond the Indus, 4 
Banuo, Bao of Boondl, 429. 

Babolui, architectural remains at, 646 
— 653 

Bakwuttias, or exiles, 382 
BsEHAVATi', lands of the sons of 
Beeda, 171 

Bbbjy Sing, Baja of Marwar, 106 
Defeated at the battle of Mairta, 
109 Treachery towaids his chiefs, 
114 Enlarges bis territory and 
leagues with PertAp of Mewar 
against the Mahrattas, 117. Is infa- 
tuated with a PAsbanl concubine, 
118 

Beeka, founder of Bikandr, 157 
BBEB.nujiso, Bao of Marwai, 13. 
BsEsinnEo of Haravati, bis exploits 
celebrated by Chnnd, 414 Men- 
tioned m the inscription on the co- 
lumn at Dehl], 417 His date estab- 
lished, 418 

Beesi, Bawul of Jessulmdr, 236 
Bhagwandas, Baja of Ambdr, 325 
Bhaeiewab, ancient town of, 545, 
Bhais See Charuns. 

Bhaxtiahs, trioe of the Desert, 292 
Bheeel Sing, Baja of Marwar, usurps 
the gadi to the prejudice of bis 
nephew, 120. Destroys the royal 
blood of Maroo, 121 


Bheem Sing, Baja of Kotab, 468. His 
conduct towards Bhilij Ehah the 
celebrated Hizam-ool-Moolk, 469 
Bsi'lwarba, a commercial mart estab- 
lished by the author, 632. His gra- 
tifying reception at, Its pros- 
perity an example of the effects of 
British influence in these regions, 
633. 

Bhoj Bao, raja of Boondi, 438 
Bhutnaib, portion of Bikaner, 186 
Itschief, 188 Traditionsofitsancient 
splendour, 189 Its natural produc- 
tions, 

Bhtnseob, pass in the Fat’har, 596 
Its traditional history, 598. Sindia 
foiled before its castle, 602 
BnoUii', architectural remains at, 679 
Bikabe'e, annals of, 156 Its foun- 
dation, %b conditions of Beeka’s 
supremacy, 160 Capabilities of 
Bikaner, 173 Its extent, 174 Popu- 
lation, Soil, 176. Products, 177 
Salt lakes, 179. Mineral productions, 
t5 Animals, tb Commerce and 
manufactures, 180 Bevenues, 181. 
Feudal levies, 184 

Bishse Smg, Bao of Boondi, 461 His 
character, 464 

j Baja of Kotab, deprived of 

bis birthright, 468 Consequences, 
473 

Biseznswamis, military devotees, 126 
Bohoba, or licensed usurer of Baj- 
pootana, 491 

Booue Sing, Bao Baja of Boondi, 445 
His brave conduct at the battle of 
Jajow, 447. Besists the Syeds, i6. 
Quarrel with Jey Smg of Amb4r, 
448 Dies in exile, 449. 

Boondi', annals of, 424. Foundation 
of city, ib Xuatances of abdication 
among its princes, 425. Dispute 
respecting tne supremacy of M4wai, 
427 The Bana marches against 
I Booudi, and bis defeated, His rash 
I vow, 428 Bao Baudo expelled from 
I Boondi, 429. Matrimonial alliances 
' with M^war, 431 Bise of Boondi 
I under Bao Soorjun, 435 He re- 
nounces allegiance to M^war, and 
becomes a vassal of the empire, 436 
Titles of its prmces changed to JSao 
Baja, 437 Botab detached from 
Boondi, %b Connections of the Hara 
princes with the empire, 438. Des- 
perate battle of Jajow, 446 Designs 
of Jey Smg of AmbAr on Boondi, M7 
Boondi despoiled byTSI4war, AmbAr 
and Kotah, 449 Beigning fanuly 
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esiled, ib Omeda Slug’s attempts 
to recover his pabnmonj, 450 Mah- 
rattas become his aasiliaries, 453 
Omeda Sing restored, 454 Perm- 
Clous mflueuce of theMahiattas, 456 
Tragical end of A 3{6 Sing, 460 Gon- 
ducb of the Bao to Brig, Monson on 
his retreat, 463, Rewarded by Brit- 
ish Government, ib Couit of 
Boondi, 465. Visited by the author, 
634 Measures adopted by him for 
future administration of its affairs, 
640. Revenues and Military estab- i 
lisbments of Boondi, 641 
BaA.B 3 iiKs of the Desert, 292 j 

Bbijt-naih, palladium of the Haras, 470 
Lost at the battle of Bhorasso, ib 
BaiTisu power in India, its beuefioial 
effects, 587,589,603, 611,618.660 
Bdhingis, or scavengers, of Ranik* 
haira, 573. 

Bukhta Sing, Raja of Marwar, his 
intrigues and exploits, 96 — 99. 
Usurps the authority of Ram Sing, 
103. Is poisoned, 104 Hia cha- 
racter, 105 

Busia'oda, Seat of Aloe Kara, 590. 
Bussib, servile condition so called, 679. 
Butxaie, payment lu kind, 493 
Buiwakbo, battle of, 476 


C 


Oaggab, its absoiption in the desert. 
189,268 

Oalian Sing, Raja of Bikaner, 163 
Camd'ho?, the thirteen great families 
so called, 3 

Cauotw, its early histoiy, 2. Its ex- 
tent and giaudeur, 6,7 Palls to 
Shabndiu, 9 

Cavbs of Dhoomnai, 660 
Ghado, Rao of Marwar, 13 
Chakdiubhaga, architectuial remains 
at, 670 

Chandeavati, 670 

CuAiiiiNs, the cairieis and free-traders 
of Ra^asb’han, 570. Curious privi- 
lege of the CbaiuDis of Murlab, 571 
Ceebtorb, description of, from the 
Khoman Rasa, 692 By the author, 
693, 6 he Bappa and M 6 war 
Chb'ua'g-da'x, or ‘ Akber’s lamp’ at 
Cheetoie, 691 

Gabmi caste, oi re-creation of by 
Yiswamitra, 406 
Chitxrae, see Mirage 
OHixuui,G Mon, Puarlord of Cheetore, 
pplRce of, 695. ' 


Chohabs, pedigree of, 405. Said to be 
formed by Vishnu, 407. First of 
Agmcdla races which obtained ex- 
tensive dominion, 408 Genealogical 
table of, 416. Pi oof that they wrest- 
ed Dehli from the Tuars, 680 

ChoIiBBa morbus, in Marwar, 59. la 
Boondi, 630 In Kotah, 631 Can- 
ons mode of expelling it, tb. 

Ghonda, Rao of Marwar, 14 

Ohoobis, or whirlpools, of the Cbnm- 
bul, 597,655 

OnuirBOt, whiilpools ofj 597,655. 

Ghdhsbiisb’n', of Marwar, erects an 
independent authority m Sewanob, 
25 

Chuxxbb. Sal, Rao Ra]a of Boondf, 
442 Becomes Viceroy of 
Dehli, tb Aids the emperoi* 
Shah Jehan, 143 Killed at 
the battle of Puttehabad, 441. 
His heroic obavacter, th 
Maharao of Kotah, 474. 

CotHS, Bactrian, 285. 

Cbusasbbs, traces of them in Eajpoo- 
tana, 7 

CaYexoGRAXHic dates explained, 685 

OoiouwAHAs, race of, 319,339. See 
Amb4r 


D 


Dabi Baori, or reseivoir, abode of the 
spirit of the Ayapunti Brahmin of 
Bbilora, 31 

Da'oqxoxra, in the desert, 295. His- 
tory of its founder, tb 

Deosax’h, high priest of Marwar, 182. 

Dbsebx, the Indian, 263 General 
aspect oi, 264 Its boundaries and 
divisions, lb. Loom, oi salt River, 
269 Rin, or Bunn, ih Distinction 
between t'lml and Roo 6 , ib Jha- 
loie, 270 T’huls, 274 OhohanRaj, 
277. Population of the Raj, 280. 
Part of desert dependent on Sinde, 
281 Pend between Smde and 
Mewar, 286 Tribes of the desert, 
289 D&odpotra, 295 Diseases of 
the desert, 297 Animals, 298 Vege- 
table productions 300 Itinerai-y, 
302. 

De's-vaiob, or exile, rite of, 38 

Db'vi' Sing of Pokurn, 111 Peculiar 
circumstances attending his death, 
llo. 

Dbwa Rae, first Hara prince of Boondi, 
424 

Dhola Rad, founder of Dhoondar, 320. 
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DHOIIK.TIL Singi Posthumous son of 
Ea]a Beejy Sing of Marwar, 123 
IDeoomna'b, caves of, 660 Temples 
and habitations of Tioglodytes, 661 
Both Bndhist and Sivite, 662 
* Bheem’s bazaar,’ 663. 

Dhoonuab, see Amb6r 
Shots, or Dhatti, Rajpoots of tbe 
desert, 291 

SoDBAH, incidents connected with the 
rise of this ancient tube in Me war, 
567. 

SooHUB, Bao of Marwai, 13 
SooBJUN Sal, Maharao of Kotab, 472, 
His actions and chai acter, ib 
SutiBAJ of Marwar, his heioism, Il7 

E 

Eendos, ancient sovereign of Marwar, 
53 Expelled from Mundore, tb 

F 

Eaei’b, at Gheetore, aged 160, 699 
Ebbboz, the Feelbdn, his intrigues in 
Amber, 344. 

Ebahks, (Euiopeans), mentioned by 
early historians, 7 
Eotxehabad, battle of, 443 


a 

Gahua, Bao of Marwar, 20 Joins 
Sanga Bana of M5war, against Ba- 
ber, ib 

Gahoa-bhb'va, architectural remains 
at, 656 

Gehloies, see M4war 

Gooa, Chohan, his patriotic death, 413 
His name and tbe day of his death 
sacred throughout Bajpootana, ib 

Goiua'n Sing, Mahaiao of Botah, 476 
His conduct towaids Zalim Sing, the 
future Begeut, 478 

Gbahts, religious, pernicious magni- 
tude of, in M5war, 550 

Guj, Raja of -Mai war, 36. Favoured 
by Jdbangii, %b Rejects the 
proposal of piince !^oorm to 
take part against his brother, 
Furvez, 37 Joins the other 
princes of Bajast’han to pro- 
tect Jehangir agamsb prince 
Khoorm, 38 

— t; , Rawul of J essulm^r^ 197. An 

instrument of the Mehta, 246. 


GuJ Sing, Baja of Bikaner, 166. 
Gdbsi, ancestor of the Gursote Eah- 
tores, 163. 


H 


Hamib, of Haravati, falls m battle with 
Shabudin on the Oaggar, 421—423 
Tradition respecting him, 571 
Habas, see Haravati 
HabaVati, or Harouti, 406 Bs 
boundaries, ib Pedigree of the Haras, 
lb Descended from Manika Bae, 
409 Conquests of the Haras, 410 
Era of Beesildeo, 4l3 The Haras 
obtain As4r, 420 As4r taken by 
Alla-oo-din, 421 Chief of the Haras 
summoned to court of Secunder 
Lodi, 422 Princes of Harouti, 424. 
Dispute respecting the supremacy of 
Mdwar over the Haras of the Pat’har, 
427 Partition of Harouti, 440 
Oiigin of the claims of Amb^r to 
tribute from the Koti is, 465. Mon- 
son’s retreat an important event in 
the histoiy of the Haras, 463 
Slaughter of kine forbidden in 
Harouti, 472 First connexion with 
the Mahrattas’, 473 Ourious custom 
of the Haias in commemoration of ' 
the battle of Butwarro, 476 The 
Pat’har resounds with traditionaiy 
tales of the Haras, ‘lords of the 
Pat’hai ,’ 690 See Boondl and Xotah 
Hihdust’hah, four great kmgdoms 
of, 8 

HoIiXab, Jeswunt Bao, mausoleum of, 

I 659 

Hoaia, human sacrifice to Aya-Matii, 
31 

Hobses of Marwar, 148 
Hoox, ancient Raja of the Pat’har, 422. 
His existence questionable, ib His 
legend connected with the edifices 
at Barolli, 653 . 

HosMTAiiXY, rigid observance of the 
rite among the Bajpoots, 593 
Hunja, steed of Om6d Sing of Boondi, 
veneration paid to its memoiy, 45l 

I 


Inscbixtioes, ancient, at Morwun, 564 , 
Palode, 567; Singolli, 588, Bhj^s- 
ror, 595, Sontra, 606, Mandelgurh, 
621 , Akolah, 625 , Hamirgurh, ib ; 
Basmy, 626 , Kuraira, 628 , Mdow- 
lee, ib. , Barolli, 648, Dhoomndr 
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660 , Ohandrabbaga, 670 , Mokun- 
durra, 675 , Bijolli, 679 , Morakmo, 
- 681 , Dorowlee, tb , Myn&l, 682 j 
Cbeetore, 691 ,69+, 699 
Ishtpa'Ii founder of the Haras, 420. 
Itinbuaky through the desert, 302 

J 


Jaey, Baja of Bikaudi, 163 
Jaiks, then numbers and wealth m 
Marwar, 145 
Jajo'W, battle of, 446 
JaLun, Bao of Marwar, 13 
Ja'ts of Bhurbpoie, 341 j of Ambdr, 397. 
Jeichond, the last Rahtore sovereign 
of Oanouj, 6. His pow ei , ib. His 
victories, 7 Meditates the rite of 
Soenavi , ib Is attacked by Pirthi 
Baj, who carries off his daughter, 8. 
He falls a victim to the Ghori Sul- 
tan, ab. Is drowned in the Ganges, 9 
jBiPoor, see Ambgr 
Jessumb'b, annals of, 193 Inhabited 
by the Bbatti Rajpoots, 192. Colo- 
nization by the Yadus, ib Early 
annals of the state, 193 Remarks 
on the Yadu-Bhattis, 202 Founda- 
tion of Jessulmer, 220. Besieged by i 
Alla-o-din, 225 Re-established by ' 
Gursi, 228 First diminution of ter- 
ritory, 238. The heir, Bad Smg, 
exiled, 240 The princes murdered 
by Zalim Sing, the minister, 244 
Last state to accept alliance with 
British government, 246. Reflections 
on the policy of this alliance, 247 
Border-feud, 251 Geography, 253. 
Population, a6 Face of the ooun- 
tiy, 254 Sod, husbandry and pio- 
ducts, 256 Mannfactures, ib Com- 
merce, 257 Revenues and taxes, ib 
Expenditure, 259 Tribes, ib Dress 
of the people, 260 Biahmins, 26l 
Jesswunt Sing, Baja of Mai war, 41 
Patron of science, i6. He 
opposes Ai ungzbb, 42 H eg- 
leots the opportunity of re- 
leasing Shah Jehan, 44 His 
changes of party, tb Dies in 
Cabul, 46 His character, ih. 
Satis at his death, 50 

Rawul of Jessulmdr, 240 

Jey Appa, Mnhratta, assassination of, 
109 

Jet Smg, Baja of Ambdr, the Mu m 
Maja, 327 His services to the em- 
pire, ib. Poisoned by his son at the 
xnstigauon of Arungzdb, 328. 

[Voii. n.] 


Jezsya, or capitation-tax, 53 

JhaIiOES, in the desert, 270. Its 
geography and history, tb Its de- 
pendencies, 271. 

Jhalua-Patdn, 510,667. Its free m- 
stitutious, 669 

Jhabejas, of the deseit, connecting 
link between the Hindu and Moos- 
lem, 288 

Jm, or Getes, lace of, 157,341. In- 
scriptions relative to, 699 

Pooniab, conquered by Bad Sing, 

of Bikandr, 165 
- of the desert, 295 

JoDA, Rao of Marwai, 15 Incident 
connected with his foundation of 
Jodpoor, 17 

JonrooB, founded by Joda, 17 Heads 
of clans, 18 

JoGis, the Druids of India, 17. See 
Atceets 

JoHUB, rite of, 227 The cave in which 
it was celebrated at Cbeetore, 698 

Johyas, Bubjngated by Bad Sing, of 
Bikandr, 164 Then name lost, ib 

JooGRAJ, ceremony of, 457 

JuGGUT Sing, Raia of Amhdr, 346 
Hib dissolute and profligate reign, ib 

K 


Kaedue, founder of the Eandulote 
Bahtores, 162 

Kaehul, Bao of Marwai, 13 
Kaobwa, nomade tribe of Rajpoots 
m. the deseit, 291. 

Kheecbibs, origin of the tribe, 41 1 
Kehub, Baja of Jessulmer, 209 
Khoaia'e Basd, chrouicle so called, 698 
Rhohbo, of Mewai, pillar erected 
by him at Cheetoie, 695. 

Khooshboz, see Horoza. 

Hhyboda, feuds connected with, 545 
Its agricultural econ omy, 547 Dis - 
covers traces of the patnaicbal sys- 
tem, ib 

Kishobb Sing, Baja of Kotab, 467 
— , Maharao of - Kotah, 618. 
Breaks with the Regent, 520 Com- 
mences hostilities, 521 Reconciled 
to him by the intervention of the 
British Agent, 522 Be-commences 
hostilities, 526 Defeated, 532 Is 
again i econciled, 535 
Eobeae, devotion of the Haia chief of, 
on Monsou’s retreat, 665 
Kqost, payment in kind, 495 . 

Hoxah, annals of, 466 Its separation 
from Booudi, ib Conquered from 
“ . 90 
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the Kottiah Bbfts, %b Fidelity of 
its princes to the empire, 467 En- 
larged under Bheem Sing, 468 Civil 
wars, 470 Invasion of, by Madhd 
Sing, of Ambdi, 474 Victqiy of 
Bntwarro, and use of ZaliinSing, 
476 Invaded by the Mahrattas, 480. 
Zalim Sing negociates their retreat, 
481. Begency of Zalim Sing, 483 
Kotah saotihced to his views on 
Me war, 481 His i eforms, 488 — 503 
Kotah the first state to accent the 
Biitish alliance in 1817, 5ll State 
of affairs on the death of Omcd Sing, 
514 Consequences of our guarantee 
of the i egeuoy to Zalim and his son 
Madbii, 515 Designs of the new 
prince and the Eegent’s natural son, 
517 Dilemma of the Biitish go- 
vernment, 5l8 The Mahai no com- 
mences hostilities against the Begent, 
520 Interference of the Agent, 521 
Banishment of Zalim’s natural son, 
525 Further intrigues and conten- 
tions, Difiiculties resulting from 
the treaty, 527 Perplexing conduct 
of the Begent, 530 Pin ther disnutes 
and hostilities, tb The Maharao 
defeated, 532 Death of Prince 
Piithi Sing, tb Heroism of two 
Haras, tb Becoiiciliation of the two 
parties, 534 

Kotah, visit of the author to, 607 
Description of the city and its en- 
virons, tb Second visit to, 612 
Betnrn to, 677 Amusements at, 678 
Kukna, celebrated bard of Mar war, 91. 
Kurnidhan, Bahtore bard, 3 
KuaRUH, Ba3a of Bikaner, 165 

Lakha Phoolana, Jhareja of Fhoolra, 

IjAIiSOnt, battle of, see Tonga 
Larkhakis, blanch of the Shekawuts, 
393 

Las, ceremony of, 240 
Lax’ha land-tax, 495 
Lohana, tube of the desert, 292 
Looxi, or salt river, 269 

M 

Madhd' Sing, Baja of Amb^r, 340 
, Ea]a of Kotah, 466. 
Mahmood of Gbizni, his last invasion 
unrecorded by Mahomedan writers, 
413. 


Mahoheoaxs, f^JihejtriSrst invasion of 
Ba]pootaua, 410 

Mahrattas, incidents attending their 
rise, 420 Fii st crossed the Chum- 
bul in 1735, 472 They mix in the 
politics of Ba]pootana and get a 
footing there, 453 Our false policy 
towards them, 564 They aid the 
Haras at Bntwarro, 475 Assist the 
Seesodias, 479 Attack Haravati, 
480 Their hold on the Pat’har, 
577,588. 

Mairta, battle of, 107 

Maldeo, Bao Marwai, 21 Enlarges 
Marwar and improves Jodnoor, 
Checks che subdivision of estates, 
and establishes a gradation of ranks, 

22 His inhospitality to Hemayoon, 

23 Besists Shere Shah, and is de- 
feated, tb He submits to Akbdr, 24 
His death an impoi tant epoch in the 
Bahtore annals, 25 

Max, see l^Iaun 

Maxoalica, title given to Jeichund 
of Canon], 7 

Mandelchuh, history of, 620. 

Maxhuaia Ba]a, ancient sovereign 
of Central India, 551 

Mamk Bae, his era, 409 Founder of 
cfae Chohans of the north, 411 

Marwar, annals of, 1 Etymons of 
Its name, tb. Genealogy of its rulers, 
2 Change of title of its princes from 
Jiao to Rnja, 6 Antiquity of their 
pedigiee, 9 Declension of the power 
of the state, 24 Its submission to the 
emmre, 26 Betiospective summary 
of Its annals, 27 Allodial and feudal 
lands, 28 Patriai cbalinfiuence on the 
feudal system of Bajast’ban, 29 Mai- 
war invaded and wasted by A rungzeb, 
55 The Bahtores take shelter in the 
Aravulli, 54 Battle of Hadole, 65 
Wars with Aiungzcb, 65 Sunnud 
to A-jft, 70 The germ of destruction 
of Mai war dated from the murder 
of A]ft, 86,101 Influence of the 
Mahrattas in Marwar, 110 Aristo- 
cracy of, tb Law of adoption in, tb 
First use of mercenaries. 111 Effects 
of struggle between the aristocracy 
and the Sovereign, 115 Fii st inter- 
course of British government with 
Marwar, 133 Its condition under 
Ba]a Maun, 137 Extent of Marwar, 
142 Its inhabitants, 143 Soil and 
agriculture, 144 Natural produc- 
tions, 145 Manufactures, ib Com- 
mercial marts, tb Mercantile class, 
146. Decay of commerce, 147. Fairs, 
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14S. Admmisfcration of 3 ust>cc. tb 
Puncbuets, 149. Botouuds, 150. 
Military forces, 153 S/»'' j^^prsonal 

Narrative. 

!Maux Sing. Baja oEMaiwai, Srstory 
of, 122 His chiefs conspire against 
him, 124. Intercepts the nuptial 
gifts from Munrar to Amber, 125. 
Defection of his chiefs, 127. BeS' 
cued by means of Amcei Khan, 1 28. 
His chiefs return to then allegiance, 
129 Falls into mania or melancholy, 
1S2. Bis supposed dissimulation, 
133 A British envoy sent to his 
court, tb Mnun’s sanguinary mea- 
sures, 136. His chiefs csilcd, 139. 
MAt.s, Eajaof Amh6r,326 
Mskvas, etymology of the term, 295 
Of Amb5t, 396 Sea Mairs 
]M£UC£2 .a.ii 1£3, HI Bajpootauo, 122 
Miuace, 594. 

Mouun Sing, adopted as Baja of 
Ambdr from tbo house of Nurwar, 
352. 

Mouuk Nasir, of Ambdr, his attempt 
to set up Mohuu Sing, 353. 

Mokom) Sing, Baja of Kotah, 467. 

His devotion to the empire, tb. 
Mokukdubiu, pass of, 643,676. 

MohsoN, Brigadier, his retreat, 163, 
468 His disasters, 505. Devotion 
of thoHara auxiliaries, 506. Details, 
665 Ooiiduct of Monson, 666. 
Mooaiuj, Buwul of Jcssuliner, 246. 

’ Moua£uuo, architectural lemains at, 
681. 

Mu>soii£, ancient capital ofMarwar, 
13. 

01 Mahanal, architectural re-j 
mains at, 685 

N 

Nauor Khan, Kbompauut, bis hoxoio 
character, 48. 

NAFOOjrx, Bao of Boondi, 425 Assas- 
sinated by the Thoda chief, 426. 
Nabayhdas, Bao of Boondi, 429. An 
enormous opium eater, 430 Delivers 
Cheetore from the Mooslems, 481. 
Nayn Pdl, of Ottiiouj, 2 His pos- 
terity, 4. 

NiZAM-ooL-MootK, of Hyderabad, 469. 
Nooskurn, Baja of Bikaner, 163 

0 

Oasis, piobable etymology of the term, 
266. 

[Yon. II.] 


Ohk'da Sing, Bao of Boondi, 450 De 
feats the Jeypoor army, 451. Is 
defeated, ib Becovers Boondi, 458. 
Bo-expelled, 454 Begains his patri- 
mony by help of the Mahrattas, tb 
HiS reputation stained by an act of 
revenge, 457 Abdicates and spends 
the remainder of his life in penitence 
undei the name of Sri-ji, tb. His 
pilgrimage and character, 458. His 
death, 462. 

Oaik'd Sing, Maharao of Kotah, 481 
Zalim Sing appointed Begent during 
his minority, zb. 

Oaiurkotk, capital of the Soda Baj, in 
tbo desert, 285 

OosiFOOR, the author's visit to, 700 

OonrSing, fiistBajaof Mai war, the 

1 ' Mootn Baja/ 26—30 Beduces the 
power of bis vassals, 30 Tbo first 
who gave a daughter to tbo Tatar, zb 
Superstitious incident connected 
with his death, 3l 

OoFERAlAL, see Pat’bar. 

OnoM, pernicious oBects-of its intro- 
duction into Bnjpootana, 578. His- 
tory of Its cultivation, and mnnufac- 
tnre, 580— -582 Profits of its culti- 
vation, 583. Its extended culture, 
zb Mode of reducing it, zb. Con- 
sequences of our encouragement and 
monopoly, 584. 

Ororals, 149. 


PalIiITVai, Brahmins, invite S6dji 
piinco of Canouj, 12. Are slnin by 
him, zb. 

Pat'har, or Plateau of Central India, 
576. Anciently governed by Baja 
Hoon, 422 The Haras established 
03 * lords of tbo Pat'har,' i&. Most of 
it now m the bands of the Mahrattas, 
577 

PaFFiY, bottle of, 666. 

Pjsbsomai. Narrative, Journey to Kotah 
and Boondi, 544 Anoient town of 
Bhartewar, 545 History of Khy- 
roda,il]nstraluig tj[iefeuds of Mewnr, 
zb Agricultural system of Khyroda, 
547. Largo religious giants in 
M6war, 550 Hcenta, the scene of 
a gallant' exploit against the Mah- 
rattas, 552 Extent of alienations in 
Mdwnr, 553 Discussions respecting 
the seuaiatioii of Heentnfa fiom the 
fisc, 555 Histoiy of Maun Sing 
Suktawnt, 556. Fabulous incidents 
90a 
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connected with the rise of the Do- 
deah tribe, 557 Tragical narrative 
of a Eahtore family of Sadrf, the 
steward of Kalakote, 562 Onr false 
policy towards the Mahrattas, 564? 
Curious tradition resuecting Mor- 
wun, %h Accident to Captain 
Waugh, 565 Attack by a tiger, 566 
Disastrous effects of a severe frost, 
567. Legend of the temple of Palode, 
%h Punchaet of Morwun, 569 Com- 
munity of Charuns, 570 The free- 
traders of Ra3ast’han, tb. Carious 
privilege of the Chai unis, i6 Anec- 
dote of the huMnqis, or scavengeis 
of Ranikhaira, 573 Ascent of the 
Pat’har, 575 Pi ospeot fi om thence, 
lb Proiects for the amelioiation of 
Mdwar, 577 Shrine of Sookhdeo, ib 
Cultivation of ooium, 578 Anec- 
dote of Doongur Sing, 586 Kala 
Mfig’h, chief of Beygoo, 588 Tradi- 
tional tales of the Saras of the 
Pat’har, 590 Bamaodn, seat of Aloo 
Sara, %b Anecdote of Aloo, 591 
Atmospherical phenomena on the 
Pat’har, 594 Bhynsror, its import- 
ance, 595 Its traditional history, 
596 OhooUs of the Chumbul, 597 
Anecdote of the young chief of 
31ehwo, 598 Assassination of Nath- 
ji of Beygoo, 601 Beneficial moral 
changes produced by British influ- 
ence, 603 Arrival at Kotah, 607 
Dnhealthiness of the climate, 608 
Beauty of the scenery, 609 Sn- 
wholesomeness of the water, 610 
Sandta, the family estate of the 
Regent, 612 Enter Boondi, ib 
The city, 614 Departure for Jehaj- 
poor, 616 Estraoi dinary attack of 
illness sustained by the author, 618 
Convocation of the Meena chiefs, 620 
Arrival at Mandelgurh, 621. Its 
history, 622 Assembly of Bhomias 
and Patdls, i6 Puncbdet of Poor’h, 

626 Their gratitude to the author, 
tb Scene of the battle between 
Rawnl Samarsi and BholaJBheera, 

627 Sunting seats of the Ranas, 629 
Journey to Boondf and Kotah, 630 
Death of the Eao of Boondf, ib The 
anthor’s gratifying reoention at Bhfl- 
wara, 632 Its flouiishing condition, 

633 The author’s serious illness, 

634 Arrival at Boondi, 636 In- 
auguration and installation of the 
young Eao Eaja, 637 Measures 
taken by the author for the fiituie 
administration of affaiis, 639 De- 


parture for Kotah, 641 Grand hunt 
at Kotah, 642. The pass of Moknn- 
dur56i;an3,675 Monastery of Atteets, 
6441^ temple of Barolh, 646 
Choolis of the Chumbul, 654 Sn- 
peib scene 655 Splendid ruins of 
Ganga-bheva, 657 The Tdkdji-ca- 
Jeoond, 658 Mausoleum of Jeswnnt 
Eao Holcar, 659 Agates and cor- 
nelians, 660,667 Yisit to the caves 
of Dhoomndr ib Scene of the battle 
of Peenly. 665 Heroism of the Hara 
chief of Koelah, 666 Jhalra-Patnn, 
667 Its free institution, 668 De- 
putation to the author, 669 Ancient 
* city of bells,’ 670 Legend of its 
foundation, ib Remains of ancient 
sculpture and aichitectnre, 671. 
Chdbni, or camp of Zalim Sing. 674 
Deeds of the ‘ Lords of the Pass,’ 
675 Goman Sing, the Rawut of the 
pass, 676 ChdS) i of Bheera, a strik- 
ing ruin, 677 Ordinance of Zalim 
Sing, tb Recreations at Kotah, 678 
The author attacked by a bear, tb 
Antiquities at BijolU, 679 At Mora- 
kuio, 681 Mynal, architectural 
wonders at, 628 Beygoo, 686. 
Castle of Aloo Hara of Bumdoda, tb 
Legend of Aloo, 687 Recollections 
of the modern Haias of the pass, 688 
Serious accident which befel the 
author, 690 Affecting instance of 
gratitude in the Eawnt ib Restora- 
tion of bis estate, 691 Visit to 
Cbeetore, ib Its remains, 693 Re- 
turn to Oodipoor, 700 
Pekta’p Sing. Eiija of Amber, 344 
PlKTHi Ea-j, Chohnn, rivaliy between 
him and Jeichnnd of Canou-f, 
8 A disciple of the Jains, 680. 

— Raia of Amb^r, 324 

» ■ Sing of MarWiir, supposed to 

bo poisoned by Arungzeb, 45 
Pm for storing giain, 499 
PoiiYGAanr, evils of, in Rajpootana, 333, 
340 

PaiMOGENiTUBB, law of, prevails in all 
Rajpoot states, 350 Its sacrifice pro- 
ductive of injurious effects, 118. In- 
vaded in Mai wai , 38 ^ 

PUNCHABTS, 149. 

PuRTHAK, tribe of, created by Roodra, 
407 

Potto, see Pertao 

R 

Rabpai, Rao of Marwar, 13. 

Rab’ Sing, Raja of Bikandr, 165. 
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Eiutoubs of Marwar, bbeir early hia* 
cory, 2 The uominal first Bahtoie, 
Yavanaswa of Parlipooi, ib His 
ongin, 4 Befleobious on the Bahtore 
oharacter^ 71,143 See Maiwai^ 

Baj Smg, Ba3a of Bikandi, 167. 
Bajpoois, cheir genealogies illustrated, 
416 Ho available date foi any of the 
Ba3poot great families beyond the 
fourth century, 2 Then superior 
civilization at the period of Mah- 
mood’s invasion, 8. Apology foi the 
crimes of their piinoes, 105 Prodi- 
gal sacrifice of their blood lu the 
imperial service,* 165 Bajpoots con- 
verted to Mahomedaniam ferocious 
and into1eiant,290 Evils attending 
on Ignorance of their customs on our 
part, 352 Their princes deposed 
when they ofiend against custom or 
morality, 438. Elements for the.for- 
motion of a representative govern- 
ment amongst them. 490 Their 
passion for land, 497 Beneficial 
efiects of our authority amongst 
them, 513,51 9 Their composure i 
and dignity in personal intei course, 
547 Influence of females over the 
Ba3poot8, 600 Affecting instance 
of their giatibude, 690. See Tribes ! 
Ba3poot. I 

BAJfoonNi's, see Manners. 

Ba'j-iiIiAC oi inauguration, ceremony 
of, 636 

Bakhi, festival of, 639 
Baal Sing, Ba3a of Marwai, lOl. De- 
prived of the gadi, 103 Bestoied, 
107 His chaiarter, HO 
Baal Sing, Bao Ba3a of Boondi, 636. 
BzBAnBis of the desert, 293 
Bin, or Bunn, description of, 269 
EiNAiui, Bao of Marwar, 14 His issue 
the great vassalage of that state, 15. 
Boo&^ desert, 269 

Robis, orbicular stones, ob3ects of 
worship, 655 

Butna of Rutlam, his heroism at the 
battle of Puttehabad, 43 
Button Bao, Ra3a of Boondi, 439 
Take part with Jdbanglr against 
piinoe Bhoorm, 440 A name dear 
to the Haias, zb Unwittingly con- 
demns his own son, 441. 

Kyots, their condition m Kotah, 493 
Cursed by Rama, zb 

S 

I 

Sacas of Jessulmfir, 227,228. Of Ruud- 
hear, 419. 


Saouanis, chiefs of northern Shdkbd- 
vatl, 377,391. 

Saitbam of Oanou3, 10 His death, 12. 
Baluahan, Ra3a of Jessulmer, 200. 

Pounds Salbabaupoor, zb, 

Saliai Sing, the Mehta of Jessulmer, 
242 Desti oys the royal family and 
chiefs, 244 Pi oclaims Gu] Sing, 
Sanga, or Smgram, Rana of Mdnrar, 
legend of, 695 

Saii, or female, immolation, the So- 
lanki cmeen of Boondi, 427 Sooja. 
Bad of Boondi, 433 The wife of the 
chief of Beygoo, 600 The daughter 
1 of the Bi3ollia chief, 682 At Bu- 
mdoda, 688 Prophecy of a Sati 
in Mdwar, 459,572. Anathema of the 
Sati respecting the Ahairea, 461 

Satui-Patui., a Panda kiug, tiadibion 
of, 660 

Sawunt Sing, of Rmthumbor, his 
devoted patriotism, 435. 

ScULPTUBB, anoient, at Ohandravati, 
670 At Barolh, 646,652 At Jhalra- 
Patan, 670. See Arcbitectuie 
Spbkotjs, see Mirage 
Sjs*oji, of Canou3, 10 His victory 
over Lakha Phoolana, 11 Settles 
in Khdid’hur, id, Usui pa the dis- 
trict of Palli, 12 

Sbbsodias, the solar race, legend of the 
origin of the name, 645 See Mdwar, 
Shabudin, of Ghor, invades India, 9 
Shbkhaivut, or Shekbdvati fedeiation 
357 Begend of its origin from 
Shekb3i, 358 Occupation of Hhan- 
daila. Its capita], by Raesil, who 
enlarges its teiritoiy, 362 His son 
obtains the title of Baja, from the 
Emperoi, 363 The temple of Khun- 
daila razed and the city garrisoned 
by Arungzdb, 365 Partition of the 
territory between two brothers, ih. 
Becomes tributary to Amber, 368. 
Internal disseutions and civil wars, 
370. Ravages of the Mahrattas, 372. 
Contests between the two princes, 
375. Gland national congress of the 
‘ children of Shekh3i’, 377 Opposi- 
tion to the assumed supremacy of 
Ambdr, 878 The chiefs by treachery 
made prisoners, 379, and earned to 
Jeipoor, 379 Khuudaila annexed 
to the fiso of Amber, zb Bagh Sing 
resists the authority of Amber, 380. 
Exploits of the Baiwuttias or exiles 
383 Pavourable treaty with Ambdr! 
387 Treachery of the Court of Jei- 
poor, ib, Pall of Hunwunt Sing, 388. 
Luohmau Sing obtains Khundaila, 



dependant upon Amber, 890 Sub* 
ordinate branches of the Shekha* 
wuts, 891 Eevenues of Shdkh&vati, 
894. 

SiLOK, oi Silko, Eao of Marwar, 13. 
SiBBUjiLUsn Khan, revolt of, 89. The 
forerunner of the disintegration of 
the Empire, 90^ Defeated and taken 
by Abhj6 Sing -of Mdwar, 94 
Sibbab, of Boopnagurb, his exploit at 
the battle of Manta, 108 
Sodas of the desert, the connecting 
link between the Hindus and Moos* 
lems, 288. Account of them, 291. 
SoENAiB, rite of, 7 

SoLAMKi tribe, created by Bramha, 406 
Sonin G, Bahtore, treacheionsly obtains 
Eedur, 12 

SooJOH, or Soora]mul, Bao of Marwar, 
19. Slain by the Pat’hans, 20. 

SooB Sing, Baja of Marwar, 83. De* 
feats Mozuffnr Shah, 34 Embel* 
lishes the capital 36. 

SooBJUN, Bao of Boondi, 436. Con- 
cludes in person a treaty with Akber, 
486 Becomes a dignitary of the 
empire, 438 

SooBTAN, Bao of Boondi, deposed by 
hia nobles, 433 

SooBtri Sing, usurps the gadi of Bi- 
kaner, 168 * 

SowAK Sing, of Fokurnu, conspiies 
against Baja Maun of Marwar, 128. 
His destruction, 131. 

SowAX* Jey Sing, Baja of Amber, 828 
His astronomical knowledge, 329. 
His character, tb. His * one hundred 
and nine acts,’ tb Partial to strong 
drink, 388 His improvement of the 
capital, tb His sumptuary laws, tb 
Sbi-ji, name assumed by Omdda Sing 
of Boondi, 457 

SuBBUli Sing, Bawul of Jessulmdr, 237. 
Hot the legitimate heir, tb The 
first of the princes who held it as a 
fief of the empiie, tb 
SuGAB, results of its cultivfCtion in 
Bajast’han, 548. 

Sdjaun Sing, Baja of Bikan4r, 166 
SuBOOF Sing, Baja of Bikaner, 166 

T 

Tbsiflbs, ancient, on the Bains, 644 , 
at Kuraiia, 628 , Barolli, 646 , 
Ganga-bh4va, 666 , Dhoomndr, 661 , 
Jhalra-Patun, 670 , Morakuro, 681 , 
Gheetore, 691 — 693 , Hagara, 696. 
Tbnubbs of land, in Hmdust’han , 
original compact between the prince 


and the proprietors of the soil, 
traceable almost throughout India. 
161. 

Tbbbbo, Bao of Marwar, 12, 

Thomas, George, his action -with the 
Jeipooreans, 381. 

T’hdl, or desert, 264 

Tbibes of the desert, 289 

Ttbbb Khan, his treason and death, 56 


U 

ITja, Bahtore, founder of the Bad- 
hails, 12, 

TJmba Sing, of Marwar, loses his birth- 
light, 38. Obtains Hagore, 39. 
Assassinates Sallabut Khan 
and attempts Shah Jehan, tb 
His death, tb. 

■ — ■ , Bawul of Jessulmfir, 238. 


V 

Ve'dta's, or * cunning men,’ 123 
Vana-febist, Jogis, 16 


W 

Wateb of the desert, 267. Of Kotah, 
610. 

Waugh, Captain, accident to, whilst 
hunting, 565 Death of, 702 


Z 

Zabim Sing, of Marwar, deprived of 
the gadi by his uncle Bheem, 
120 His great personal and 
mental qualifications, 121. 
of Kotah, incident which 
'fifsli brought him into notice, 455 
His debut at the battle of Butwarro, 
476. His history, 477. Appointed 
Begent, 481 His talents and policy, 
tb Pactions and Conspiracies form- 
ed against him, 482 He marries mto 
the house of M4war, 484 His peril 
from a band of Bajpootnis, 486. His 
character as a legislator, 487. His 
views of M4war, tb. His agricul- 
tural system, tb His superstition, 
488 Organizes an army on the 
European model, tb His revenue 
reforms, 489 His Pat41 board, tb. 
His farming system, 496. General 
character of his domestic adminis- 
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traliion, 601 . His Tigovous political 
plans, 504 His foreign policy, ib 
His conduct to the Britiali tioopa on 
Monson’s retreat, 505 Offends 
Holcar thereby, 506 His system of 
espionage, 507 He conciliates the 
Pindavris, 508 Extensive scale on 
which he exercised S» iia, ib. Op- 
posite results of his offensive and 
defensive policy ib His conduct in 
the war of 1817, 611 His prophetic 
remark on the extension of Bi itish 


Buie ill India, 612. His latent ambi- 
tion, 513 His predicament on tha 
death of Omdda Sing, 5l4 Hostility 
of the new Maharao, Kishore Sing, 
520 Then reconciliation, 522 The 
last acts of his political life, 524. 
Banishment of his natural son, 525, 
His perplexing conduct in the sub- 
sequent hostilities by the Mabarao, 
530 Summary of his obaraeter, 539. 

ZoouA-Wun Sing, Eaja of Bikanei, 166. 
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Kearns' Kalyana Sha' nku, oi iLaruags Oeiemoiiies of the 
Natives ot Southern India * 2 4 

Land (The) of the TaiH'iiians and its Mission by*^h. itev E U 

I'aiOii-.ii, iranslateu lom the German, by J D B Giibble 5 6 
2I..C iiior- Ill's (James, »ld t) Ncilvherry Tea P'ante 2 ’ 

M.r.iesoiia (Ool G. Ill Seiingapatam — Past and P'eseiit i 
Monogi luh, with 2 j ms * ^ 2 

Map of M.adra3, colon 'td, folded book form o 8 

Mclvor’s Onr Mountain Ranges and how to dovelope them 2 12 
McMaster’a lOol )Not'’ on “Jerdon’s Mammals -iflncba ” . 4 o 

Men wiiom India has .'^noun, Biographies of eminent Indian 
Gliaiacters, alphabetically arranged, 2iid ed , with pineuda< 
tions, and additions and a frontispiece eontaiiiiiig the por- 
traits of 22 Eminent Indian men, with supplement . 6 8 

The Sunnlement irom 1874 to 1878 sep.arately . 1 2 

, ■■ 111 s 'iindu P.mtlieon, with plates, edtd , by Rev Simp«ini 21 It 
, . ^11 MKiitin;' ’lemiiiiscences,by a i Old Shik<iri,\\ith lb nho- 

I '> t.uih‘5 and a lithog. ifU plitc of spi.uuieus for T.iAider- 
ini,L-, \vi-.i tvilin.tirv chajiter. and .m Aiipondi v, ot the ' 

A'. . 11 'Jims u,t, liiO pp , sq cronii, 8vo cloth, extra 10 13 
i Xoitoa-, • lludiii "itals Aserie, ot discoui'csfiddressed 

j to Naliv. - 2 id ed Mth fntrodin'tion, by ,1 B Norton 3 6 

Oii/inil I'ujMv ’ f ’•»'’{ n\ Book iiy .an old L.vdy Resident 1 1 
Oi'i’i > Hi !< (, ) M hi r.ai ni 'i.iir.ii T' in'-'ction«of the 
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